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STATE  OF  THE  NATION, 


&C.   &C. 


Xhb  purport  of  the  following  observations  is  to  take  a  general  re« 
▼iew  of  the  state  of  public  aflFairs^  from  the  period  of  the  late 
treaties  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1822.     The  circum* 
stances  which  con^>ose  this  review  have  not,  as  yet,  been  produced 
to  the  public  with  sufficient  fulness  and  distinctness.     If  some  of 
the  matters  have  been  touched  upon,  and  even  discussed  in  parlia- 
ment, in  answer  to  the  observations  of  the  opponents  of  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers,  they  have  been  discussed  only  as  single  measures, 
and  without  any  reference  to  their  coherence  with  the  system  of 
administration  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
*  'the  ministers  of  a  free  and  high-minded  country  cannot  be 
without  a  due  feeling  of  the  value  of  public  character.    They 
know,  that  in  public  station,  still  more  than  in  private  life,  a  good 
name  is  connected  with  the  due  and  efiective  performance  of 
duties ;  that  character  is  influence,  and  that  influence  is  power ; 
that  power  from  influence  will  extend  its  operation,  where  power 
from  law  and  positive  authority  cannot  reach ;  and  that  the  good- 
will of  the  people  towards  government,  has  in  all  ages  proved  the 
leadiest  means  of  an  eflFective  administration.    Under  these  consi- 
derations, his  Majesty's  ministers  for  themselves,  and  their  friends 
for  them,  must  naturally  desire  to  stand  well  in  public  opinion. 
They  desire  it  for  themselves,  and  they  desire  it  for  the  country. 
For  themselves,  they  must  feel  that  they  deserve  public  confidence 
for  a  conscientious  and  efiective  discharge  of  their  duties :  for  the 
country,  they  must  desire,  and  desire  most  anxiously,  that  a  general 
feeling  for  the  public  good,  and  a  general  persuasion  that  the 
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3j  Stale  of  the  Nation  in  1832,  ^tr.  S 

gOTernmeiit  is  indastriously  occupied  in  p  ursuing  iu  may  excit 
such  a  spirit  of  concurrent  eflort  between  the  people  and  their 
govemorS}  as  to  give  manners  the  efiect  and  authority  of  laws  ^  and 
may  bring  into  disuse  any  statutesi  if  such  there  be,  required  in 
more  turbulent  times  to  repress  public  disorders.  Such  is  the 
general  purpose  of  the  statement  and  review  which  follow. 

According  to  the  form  which  the  administration  of  the  British 
Empire  has  long  assumed,  the  public  business  has  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  years  distributed  itself  into  the  four  main  departments 
—of  Finance,  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Home  Department,  and  the 
Colonies.  Under  the  first  of  these  departments,  that  of  the  Fi- 
nance, the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  hare  it  in  charge  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
due  distribution  of  the  public  revenue,  and  for  the  integrity  of  all 
those  sources  of  navigation,  commerce,  manufactures,  internal 
trade  and  industry,  from  which  such  revenue  must  be  derived ;  and, 
finally,  (in  co-operation  with  the  other  Boards  appointed  for  this 
special  service)  they  have  to  provide  for  the  naval  and  military  de- 
foice  of  the  empire,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  docks,  arsenals, 
ordnance,  &c.  in  all  the  means  and  materials  of  future  operation. 

To  the  Home  Department  belong  the  maintenance  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  public  peace,  and  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  for  the 
support  of  internal  order  and  tranquillity ;  whilst  the  Departments 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Colonies  embrace,  according  to  their 
denominations,  our  relations  with  foreign  states  and  our  own  colo- 
nies. Following  the  order  erf  these  departments,  it  is  now  propo-» 
•ed  to  produce  and  explain  to  the  public,  in  a  general  and  succinct 
view,  the  former,  and  the  actual  condition  of  each ;  the  difficul- 
ties which  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  to  encounter^  and  what,  un- 
der such  difficulty,  they  have  accomplished  ;  how  they  have  admi- 
nistered the  finance,  and  conciliated  the  due  maintenance  of  the  re- 
venue in  all  its  sources,  with  the  due  alleviation  of  the  public  bur- 
dens ;  how  they  have  maintained  the  public  peace  with  as  little 
cost  as  possible  to  personal  liberty ;  and  under  what  system  they 
have  administered  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire.  This  re- 
view, under  the  four  departments,  will  necessarily  comprehend  a 
general  survey  of  the  proceedings  of  administration  within  the 
whole  <^mpass  of  public  business.  It  will  explain  the  state  of  our 
finances,  and  our  national  resources ;  it  will  open  a  view  of  our 
existing  relations  with  foreign  states ;  it  will  display,  as  a  part  of 
our  domestic  policy,  the  general  system  under  which  his  Majesty's 
ministers  have  endeavoured,  more  by  discipline  than  by  measures  of 
terror  and  menace,  to  restore  Ireland  to  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  law.  It  will  show  what  has  been  done  for  our  colonies, 
and  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  empire  j  and  what  is  now 
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in  discussion  for  the  extension  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
fbr  simplifying  and  facilitating  mercantile  business. 


FINANCE, 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  consequent  return  of 
many  branches  of  industry  to  those  foreign  nations,  for  whom  we 
carried  and  manufactured  during  the  period  of  hostilities,  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  saw  that  a  twofold  duty  had  devolved  upon  them 
-.—the  one,  that  of  considering  the  amount  of  the  National  Debt  and 
the  pressure  of  the  annual  taxation,  and,  under  this  consideration, 
relieving  the  country  by  making  every  possible  saving  in  the  public 
expenditure ;  the  other,  that  of  considering  the  actual  condition  of 
the  trading  part  of  the  community  under  the  contracted  compass 
of  trade  in  the  different  circumstances  of  peace  and  war — and,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  not  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  a  large 
body  of  men  by  withdrawing  suddenly  too  great  a  portion  of  the 
national  capital.  From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  to  the  present 
period,  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  accordingly  directed  their 
steady  attention  to  this  object,  so  qualified  ;  namely,  to  such  a  re«  * 
duction  of  the  annual  burdens  as  might  in  its  degree  be  consistent 
with  the  due  maintenance  of  the  public  service — and,  in  its  mode, 
not  discharge  with  a  dangerous  precipitancy  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  circulating  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  inquiry  into  the  financial  con- 
duct of  his  Majesty's  ministers  appears  naturally  to  divide  itself 
into  the  two  points  : 

First,  what  reductions  have  been  made  by  them  in  the  annual 
expenditure  and  taxation  of  the  country,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  to  the  present  period ; — whether  the  public  service  could  ad- 
mit of  any  further  reductions  than  those  actually  made  ;  and  whe- 
ther they  hav^  not  been  carried  into  effect  at  the  first  practicable 
opportunity. 

Secondly,  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  main  sources  of  the 
national  revenue  and  public  wealth — whether  they  are  entire  and 
unimpaired  \  and  whether  they  justify  a  confidence  for  the  present, 
and  a  strong  expectation  for  the  future. 

The  examination  of  the  question  in  these  subdivisions  will  pro- 
duce the  whole  subject  fairly  and  fully  before  the  public,  and  will 
enable  the  British  people  to  determine,  whether,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances,  his  Majesty's  Government  have  performed  their 
duty,  and  have  accomplished  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
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First,  therefore,  what  reductions  have  been  made  by  his  Majeshfs 
ministerSi  in  the  annual  expenditure  and  taxation  of  the  country , 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  war  to  the  present  period. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1815,  the  first  and  anxious 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  was  to  make  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  establishments,  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  security  of 
the  empire,  and  its  station  among  European  powers*  In  considering 
this  question,  the  immediate  subject  of  inquiry  was,  the  general  basis 
upon  which  the  future  peace  establishment  should  be  estimated. 
The  peace  establishment  of  1792  naturally  suggested  itself  to  their 
consideration.  As  in  all  political  questions  it  is  not  only  matter  of 
prudence  and  policy,  but  contributes  much  to  thefacilitv  of  busi- 
ness, to  proceed  according  to  some  acknowledged  rule,  nis  Majes- 
ty's ministers  adopted  this  estimate  in  the  first  instance  subject, 
however,  to  the  qualifications  rendered  necessary  by  a  new  state  of 
things,  and  by  an  actual  knowledge  (which  they  personally  posses- 
sed) that  Mr.  Pitt  himself  had  often  regretted  that  he  had  taken 
the  establishment  of  1792  at  too  Iowa  scale,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  augment  it  in  time  of  peace.  With  these  qualifications, 
his  Majesty's  ministers  adopted  the  peace  estimate  of  1792. 

Havbg  assumed  this  basis,  the  next  process  was  to  consider  in 
w^hat  respect  the  general  state  of  the  nation,  and  its  relations  with 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  differed 
from  the  condition  of  the  country  in  1792  ;  and  what  augmenta- 
tion was  necessary  for  the  new  circumstances  severally  considered. 
The  new  peace  establishment,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  to  be 
distributed  through  the  four  branches— of  Great  Britain,  Ireland^ 
and  the  old  and  new  colonies.  In  Great  Britain,  in  1792,  the 
peace  establishment  was  17,000  men.  Now,  in  the  condition  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  diere  were  two  main 
circumstances  which  essentially  distinguished  her  situation  from 
that  of  1792.  Her  great  increase  of  population,  amounting  at 
least  to  one-fifth ;  and,  without  intending  to  express  any  doubt 
of  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  great  body  of  this  happy  coun- 
try, it  must  be  added,  that  there  was  assuredly  somewhat  of  a  new 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  a  new  force  given  to  public  passions, 
in  the  peculiar  form  which  the  press  of  that  day  had  already  as- 
sumed. There  was  yet  a  third,  and  fourth  circumstance,  in  the  en- 
lairged  basis  and  frame-work  of  the  army  and  navy  themselves,  and 
in  the  new  system  of  relieving  foreign  garrisons,  so  happily  adopt- 
ed ;  that  of  relieving  by  regiments,  instead  of  drafts.  Under  the 
collective  effect  of  these  several  circumstances,  his  Majesty's  min- 
isters were  led  into  the  necessary  conclusion,  that  an  augmentation 
of  at  least  one-third  of  the  establishment  of  1792  was  necessary  for 
the  home*establishment  in  Great  Britain  in  1816.    They  accord- 
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lofly  took  this  estimate,  namely,  25,000  men,  a$  the  Immediate 
peace  eetablishment  of  England. 

The  next  consideration  was  the  establishment  of  Ireland.  In 
1792^  the  amount  of  this  establishment  had  been  taken  at  12,000 
men*  The  strong  and  concurrent  representations  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment and  magistracy  convinced  his  Majesty's  ministers,  £ac 
at  least  double  this  number  was  now  necessary  for  the  security  of 
personal  propertyy  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  for  the 
.due  support  of  the  laws  and  authorities.  Owing  to  the  long 
period  of  war,  36,000  men  had  been  constantly  maintained  in  that 
kingdom,  and  had  found  sufficient  occupation  in  guarding  her 
domestic  peace.  At  the  very  period  when  his  Majesty's  ministers 
iv;ere  considering  this  question  of  the  future  establishment  for 
Ireland,  there  were  no  less  than  four  hundred  military  quarters  or 
stations  dbtributed  through  the  Irish  counties ;  and  daily  repre^ 
sentations  were  made  to  the  government,  upon  the  temporary 
removal  of  any  of  them,  that  the  persons  and  property  of  the  pro- 
testant  inhabitants  were  endangered.  Under  diese  circumstances, 
his  Majesty's  ministers  took  the  future  peace  establishment  for 
Ireland  at  25,000  men. 

The  consideration  next  in  order  was  the  establishment  of  the 
old  colonies.  In  179i2  the  allowance  for  this  portion  of  the  em- 
pire was  17,000  men.  Upon  investigating  this  part  of  our  esta- 
blishment, it  was  immediately  seen,  that  the  colonies  likewise 
presented  an  aspect  very  difierent  from  their  condition  in  1792. 
The  old  colonies  were  Gibraltar,  the  North  American  Colonies 
(Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Bahama  Islands), 
Jamaica,  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  In  1792  the  force  there 
stationed  was  17,000;  but,  upon  looking  at  the  state  of  each 
severally,  it  was  seen  that  an  addition  was  now  required*  In  1792 
the  force  at  Gibraltar  was  4000  men.  This  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  1816.  In  the  North  American  colonies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  the  force  in  1792  was  5000  men. 
From  the  new  circumstances  of  Canada,  and  from  its  new  relations 
with  the  United  States,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  this  force ; 
and  upon  consulting  with  military  men  acquainted  with  the  fron- 
tiers and  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  was  found  that  a  great  ad- 
dition was  now  necessary  for  the  security  of  British  North 
America.  It  was  particularly  represented  to  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters under  this  head,  by  the  local  authorities,  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Canadian  rivers  was  often  interrupted  for  months  together; 
and  that,  upon  any  sudden  breach  with  America,  concurring  with 
an  insufficient  force  in  Canada,  the  country  might  be  overwhelmed 
by  an  incursion,  before  the  possible  arrival  of  troops  from  remote 
stations.    They  were  further  reminded  of  its  growing  importance 
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to  tke  commerca^  and  pafticiriarif  to  the  navigatioR,  of  die  United 
Empire }  and  it  was  recalled  to  their  recdieetion,  that  the  ressels 
emplojed  in  ouy  trade  with  Canada  amounted  to  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  tonns^e  of  the  British  Empire.  Under  these  circumstanceSf 
Ae  estimate  for  the  North  American  colonies  was  taken  at  90M 
men.  In  1793|  die  force  at  Jamaica  was  about  SOOO  men.  But 
in  its  ptesent  condition,  there  were  two  strong  additional  ctrcum* 
stances :  the  first,  the  growth  of  die  Mack  state  of  Hayti  in  its 
immediate  vicinity )  and  the  second,  the  growth  of  the  colony 
itself,  and  the  anxious  representations  of  the  colonists,  of  their  state 
of  insecurity  with  an  insufficient  force.  As  respected  the  progress 
^e  growth  of  the  colony,  and  its  actual  importance  to  the  general 
trade  of  the  empire,  h  was  represented  to  ministers,  that  die  Bridah 
capital  employed  in  Jamaica  exceeded  sixty  millions ;  and  diat 
m  the  year  1815  the  island  had  exported  ninety-height  thousand 
hogsheads  of  sugar  $  that  this  had  employed  twenty-one  thousand 
cons  of  Bridsh  shipping,  and  five  thousand  British  seamen,  and 
had  afibrded  two  millions  to  the  revenue  oi  die  country ;  a  sum 
amouttdng  to  within  half  a  million  of  the  ordinary  chaige  of  the 
whole  army  of  England.  Upon  this  representation  die  new  esd* 
mates  for  Januuea  were  taken  at  four  diousand  men.  The  force  for 
die  Leeward  Iriands  in  1799,  had  been  four  thousand  two  hundred 
men.  Under  the  same  circimistances  of  the  vicinity  of  a  new  black 
empire,  of  the  progressive  growth  of  the  colonies,  and  of  die  esta- 
blishment of  some  naval  docks  and  arsenals,  not  immediatelv  te- 
movable,  the  estimate  for  these  islands  was  now  taken  at  five  tnou- 
semd  men.  The  whole  colonial  estimate  for  the  <dd  colonies  was 
thus  settled,  in  the  first  instance,  at  twenty-three  thousand ;  a  peace 
estaUishment  exceeding  that  of  1792,  for  the  same  stations,  by 
seven  thousand  men :  an  addition  resting  upon  die  principles  above 
explained,  of  the  growth  of  the  colonies  themselves,  and  of  the 
progress  of  adjoining  states. 

The  final  consideration,  as  to  die  estimates  for  die  new  peace 
establishment,  regarded  the  new  colonies.  In  179£,  the  number 
of  our  colonies  was  only  twenty-six.  In  1816,  diey  had  increased 
to  forty-three.  These  new  colonies  were — Maha,  the  Ionian 
I^nds,  the  African  setdemenh,  St.  Helena,  Ceylon,  die  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Surinam,  Trinidad,  Berbice,  Essequibo, 
St.  Lucie^  and  Tobago.  The  estimates  of  1793  of  course  afibrded 
no  rule  for  the  future  estabKshment  of  these  colonies.  But 
another  criterion  naturally  suggested  itsetf ;  that  of  die  force 
which  the  former  possessors  of  those  colonies  deemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  their  defence  and  administration.  According  to  this 
measure,  their  collective  peace  establishment  was  thus  primarily 
taken  at  twenty* three  thousand  men.    Ministers  saw,  indeed,  that 
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the  same  amount  of  force  would  not  always  be  necessary  for  this 
service  ;  but  that  portions  might  be  withdrawn  gradually^  as  the 
colonists  became  accustomed  to  the  superior  administration  of 
British  laws.  But  as  all  these  colonies  were  conquests,  and  as  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  experienced  the  contagion  of  French 
revolutionary  principles ;  as  the  inhabitants  of  nearly  all  were  at 
that  time  adverse  j  and  as  the  greater  portion  were  impatient, 
turbulent,  and  even  democratically  inclined ;  it  was  deemedneces- 
sary  to  take  the  estimate  at  the  above  standard. 

IJpon  these  principles,  the  total  peace  establishment  was  taken 
at  99,000  men ;  thirty  thousand  of  which  (twenty-three  thousand 
for  the  new  colonies,  and  seven  thousand  for  the  new  mode  of 
relieving  distant  garrisons  by  regiments  instead  of  by  drafts)  were 
required  for  services  entirely  new,  and  not  having  any  existence  in 
1792.  Thirteen  thousand  more  of  this  number  were  required,  in 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  parties,  as  an  addition  to  the  former 
•  establishment  for  Ireland,  and  two  thousand  for  Jamaica,  under 
her  new  relation  of  neighbourhood  to  Hayti.  With  these  deduc- 
tions, it  will  be  immediately  seen  that  there  was  a  very  near  cor- 
respondence in  the  estimates  for  the  two  periods  of  1792,  and 
1816.  The  main  and  indeed  the  sole  di£Ference  was  in  tlie  small 
addition  to  Canada  and  the  Leeward  Islands  ;  the  actual  addition 
to  the  home  force  in  Great  Britain  being  chiefly  for  the  relief  by 
regiments  to  our  remote  garrisons. 

As  such  were  the  reductions  made  in  the  army  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  men  to  be  retained  in  pay  and  service,  the  reduction 
proposed,  and  afterwards  executed  within  the  year>  for  the  navy, 
was  still  more  considerable.  The  peace  establishment  was  here 
taken  at  thirty-three  thousand  men,  being  an  immediate  reduction 
of  upwards  of  seventy  thousand ;  and,  including  the  public  yards 
connected  with  this  service,  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  result  of  the  reduction  in  these  two  beads  of  the  public 
service  was  briefly,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  of  1816,  and 
before  the  meeting  of  the  session  of  parliament  for  the  year  follow- 
ing, upwards  of  diree  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors  had 
been  disembodied  and  discharged  from  the  public  service.  From 
the  end  of  1814,  the  earliest  moment  from  which  it  was  possible 
to  commence  the  work  of  retrenchment,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  men  had  been  disbanded  from  the 
regular  force.  And  in  the  year  1816,  this  amount  of  reduction 
was  augmented  by  a  further  discharge  of  fifty-six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  men,  disbanded  before  the  conclusion  of 
that  year..  In  the  speech  by  which  the  session  of  1 8 1 6  was  opened, 
his  present  Majesty  had  commanded  the  comnfissioners  to  assure 
the  parliament,  that  they  might  rely  on  every  disposition  upon  his 
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part  to  concur  in  such  measures  of  economy  as  might  be  found 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  country,  and  with  the  station 
which  we  occupy  in  Europe.  In  this  manner  did  his  Majesty's 
ministers  redeem  this  pledge  of  public  economy  and  reduction  in 
the  establishments.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  force  upon 
which  reductions  were  to  be  made  i  the  variety  and  complexity  of 
the  interests  concerned;  the  number  and  remoteness  of  the  sta- 
tions ;  the  diminution  of  demand  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country ;  and  the  general  stagnation  consequent  upon  the  first 
transition  from  war  to  peace ;  it  is  assuredly  not  too  much  to 
assert,  that  in  such  an  interval  of  time,  and  from  such  a  national 
force,  no  period  of  our  history  exhibits  such  an  amount  of  reduction. 

As  such  was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  naval 
and  military  service,  it  was  attended,  as  a  matter  of  course^  by  a 
similar  diminution  in  the  yearly  supplies  for  these  services.  It 
would  be  impertinent  to  the  present  purpose  of  these  remarks  to 
repeat  in  detail  the  estimates  of  past  years ;  the  object  is  briefly  to 
establish  the  first  position  of  our  statement ;  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  have  made  all  possible  reductions  in  the  public  expendi* 
ture,  and  commenced  such  reductions  at  the  first  possible  period. 
Sufiice  it  therefore  to  add,  as  regards  the  supplies  of  the  year 
1816,  that,  when  compared  with  the  estimates  of  the  previous 
year^  the  public  expenditure  was  reduced  by  upwards  of  seventy 
millions.  In  the  three  branches,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance, 
nearly  forty  millions  were  at  once  struck  oflF.  As  respected  the 
burdens  of  the  country,  eighteen  millions  of  taxes  were  repealed 
within  the  same  year ;  a  sum  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  national 
revenue,  before  the  war,  by  two  millions.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  assuredly^  but  justice  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
acknowledge,  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  peace  establishment 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  in  the  amount  and  promptitude  of  the 
reductions,  they  satisfied  every  reasonable  expectation.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  under  tnis  part  of  the  subject,  that  they 
raised  the  whole  supply  of  the  year,  still  necessarily  large,  (twenty- 
seven  millions)  without  the  imposition  of  any  new  taxes,  and  by 
the  sole  aid  of  an  advantageous  bargain  with  the  Bank  of  England. 

Havuig  laid  this  ground-work  for  the  future  peace  establish- 
ment in  1816,  it  will  immediately  appear,  that  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters  have  followed  up  the  same  plan  of  economy  and  reduction 
to  the  present  period. 

Upon  this  principle  they  continued  progressively  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  public  expenditure.  In  1816,  the  estimate  for  the 
army  was  taken  at  99,000  men.  In  the  year  1817,  the  colonies 
newly  attached  to  our  empire  having  become  more  firmly  settled, 
and  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Ireland  assuming  a  more  promi- 
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sing  aspec^i  this  estimate  was  reduced  to  Si>0(X>,  bring  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  18,000  men.  In  die  year  1816,  the  number  of  men 
taken  as  the  estimate  for  the  navy,  was  9S,000.  For  the  year 
1617,  the  estimate  was  reduced  to  19,000,  a  reduction  of  nearly 
one  half,  or  14,000  men,  from  the  former  amotmt.  In  the  sup« 
pUes^  there  was  the  same  earnest  and  zealous  reduction,  and  ready 
and  sincere  economy*  In  1816,  the  supply  of  the  army  for  this 
first  year  of  the  peace  establishment  had  been  taken  at  10,564,000. 
For  me  year  1817^  the  supply  was  taken  at  a  small  excess  beyond 
nine  millions ;  a  reduction  of  nearly  two  millions  in  this  branch 
only.  In  1816,  the  supply  for  the  navy  was  taken  at  9,434,000. 
In  1817,  this  supply  was  reduced  to  six  millions.  The  ordnance 
for  1816,  exceeded  one  million  and  a  half.  For  1817,  it  was  re- 
duced by  nearly  half  a  miUion.  The  mi'scellaneous  for  1816,  had 
been  estimated  at  two  millions  and  a  half.  For  1817,  it  was  re- 
duced to  seventeen  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  total  supply 
for  1816,  had  exceeded  twenty-seven  millions.  For  1817,  the 
total  supply  was  a  small  excess  above  twenty-two  millions,  being 
a  reduction  of  five  millions  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  yean 
Such,  therefore,  were  the  further  reductions  made  in  the  year 
1817,  beyond  those  of  1816.  The  army  was  reduced  from 
99,000  to  81,000  men.  The  navy  was  reduced  from  99,000  to 
19,000.  The  expense  of  the  army  was  reduced  from  eleven  mil* 
Kons  to  nine  millions.  The  expense  of  the  nayy  was  reduced 
from  ten  to  six.  The  ordnance  was  reduced  nearly  one  fourth  in 
its  whole  expenditure.  The  miscellaneous  more  than  one  third, 
and  die  whole  annual  expenditure  was  reduced  by  one  fifth. 

As  respects  the  Ways  and  Means  of  the  same  year,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  state^  without  entering  into  a  minute  financial  detail, 
that  about  nine  millions  and  a  half  of  the  supply  of  this  year  were 
raised  from  the  ready-money  sources  annually  at  the  disposal  of 
government ;  such  as  the  annual  duties,  lotteries,  old  stores,  &c. ; 
diat  the  remaining  twelve  millions  were  raised  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  exchequer  bills,  instead  of  a  loan  \  and  this  issue 
Was  made  upon  such  advantageous  terms,  as  to  save  government 
nearlv  half  a  million  in  the  computed  difference  between  the  inter- 
est of  exchequer  bills  and  the  expense  of  a  loan.  By  a  most 
acute  and  assiduous  attention  to  the  state  of  the  money-market^ 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  relieved  it  in  due  time,  by 
paying  off  twenty-seven  millions  out  of  forty-two  of  the  floating 
unfunded  debt ;  and  having  thus  left  fifteen  millions  only  in  the 
market,  he  was  enabled  to  raise  the  twelve  millions  required  for  the 
service  of  the  year  by  the  cheap  and  easier  process  of  exchequer 
bills,  instead  oi  loan.  The  effect  of  this  vi^ant  attention  to  the 
money-market,  «n  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
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and  of  the  abore  ineastite»  which  atote  from  it»  was  such  an  tm- 
proTenneot  in  the  state  of  the  public  credit^  that  the  stocks,  whidi 
in  1816  had  been  generally  at  629had  risen  to  74  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1817 ;  being  an  improrement  of  12  per  cent 
on  the  hundred  pounds  stock,  and  of  nearly  SO  upon  the  bundled 
pounds  sterling.  Exchequer  bills,  which  had  been  at  5-^  per  cent, 
in  1816,  were  reduced  in  18ir  to  3^  per  cent,  only ;  a  reducttoop 
which,  together  with  other  circumstances,  rendereid  the  raising 
the  supply  of  the  year  by  exchequer  bills  so  much  more  adtanta* 
geous  than  resorting  to  a  loan. 

There  were  two  further  circumstances  in  the  financial  history 
of  the  year  1817,  which  prove  the  attention  of  ministers  at  once 
to  a  just  economy  in  the  national  expenditure,  and  to  the  due 
reliei  of  the  industry  of  the  laboring  classes  suffering  under  the 
temporary  pressure  of  an  adverse  season.  The  first  of  these 
measures  was  the  appropriation  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  money 
by  government  to  commissioners,  for  the  employment  4>f  the 
poor.    The  second  was  the  bill  for  (lie  abolition  of  sinecures. 

The  former  of  these  measures  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
peculiar  difficulty  under  which  the  year  1817  was  commenced. 
This  year  opened  with  a  considerable  deficiency,  not  less  indeed 
than  ten  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  public  revenue ; 
with  a  harvest  less  than  an  average  by  at  least  one-third,  and  with 
a  most  material  reduction  in  our  general  conmierce,  trade,  and 
industry.  This  reduction  indeed  necessarily  followed  the  cessa* 
lion  of  the  large  war  expenditure  amongst  ourselves,  and  die  re- 
sumption by  the  continental  nations,  of  those  several  branches  of 
navigation,  commerce,  and  manufacture,  which,  though  originally 
belonging  to  themselves,  had,  during  the  war  and  the  hostile  oc- 
cupation of  their  soiU  been  transferred  to  Great  Britain.  Suffice 
it  to  say  of  this  temporary  aid,  that  it  was  as  cheerfully  given  as 
it  was  imperiously  required. 

The  second  circumstance,  the  abolition  of  sinecures,  was  a 
concession  to  popular  opinion,  and  was  chiefly  of  public  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  affordeMl  the  occasion  of  producing  before  the 
public  the  real  state  of  a  question  upon  which  they  had  been  much 
deluded.  According  to  the  popular  writers  of  the  day,  and  even 
to  some  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  hastily 
and  unwarrantably  adopted  the  assertions  of  such  authorities^ 
much  of  the  public  distress  was  imputable  to  the  lavish  expend!- 
ture  of  government  and  ministers.  In  the  discussion  of  the  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  sinecures,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  amount  of  them 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  that  there  were 
not  more  than  three  of  them  of  any  considerable  annual  income  \ 
that  they  were  part  of  the  funds  oi  the  crown,  for  rewarding  civil 
services  \  and  that,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  they  bad  been 
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given  to  the  families  of  high  public  officers^  in  lieu  of  pensions  to 
which  their  services  had  entitled  them.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  country  could  [gain  little  by  the  abolition  of  sinecures, 
which  were  effectually  pensions  with  the  name  of  ofEces.  But, 
under  the  current  delusion  of  the  day,  the  bill  was  demanded  by 
the  popular  voice,  and  was  cheerfully  conceded  by  his  Majesty's 
ministers.  They  deemed  it,  however,  and  they  doubtless  still 
deem  it,  a  duty  of  candor,  not  to  catch  at  a  praise  to  which  they 
had  no  just  claim :  they  gave  the  bill  because  the  public  de- 
manded it ;  but  they  stated  that  its  value  was  nothing,  and  upon 
this  score  to  nothing  do  they  lay  claim. 

The  year  1818  opened  under  a  more  favorable  aspect  than  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  ministers  found  themselves  in  a  condition 
of  prosecuting  their  resolute  purpose  of  reducing  the  national 
expenditure.  The  supply  of  the  year  was  accordingly  taken  upon 
a  reduced  scale,  through  all  the  four  branches — the  army,  navy, 
ordnance,  and  miscellaneous. 

For  the  year  131?  the  supply  for  the  army  had  been  nine  mil- 
lions and  eighty  thousand  pounds;  for  1818  it  was  eight  millions 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  the  navy,  the  supply  for  1817 
was  seven  millions  five  hundred  and  ninety- six  thousand  pounds, 
which  included  a  sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  navy  debt.  In 
1818  it  was  six  millions  four  himdred  and  fifty-six  thousand 
pounds,  being  a  saving  of  nearly  one  million  in  the  navy.  The 
ordnance  for  1817  was  one  million  two  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds ;  for  1818  it  was  one  million  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  miscellaneous  for  1817  was  one  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  pounds :  for  1818  it 
was  one  miUion  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  For 
the  year  1817,  the  total  of  the  supply  for  these  four  branches  of 
the  expenditure  had  been  a  small  excess  above  twenty  millions. 
For  the  year  1818,  the  same  supply  was  a  small  excess  above 
eighteen  millions,  a  saving  of  nearly  two  millions  upon  the  former 
year. 

In  the  financial  history  of  this  year,  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  to  omit  the  effective  expedient 
by  which  he  provided  the  Ways  and  Means.  Including  the  interest 
upon  exchequer  bills,  and  the  Sinking  Fund,  upon  their  amount, 
the  total  supply  for  the  year  was  about  twenty-one  millions.  Of 
this  amount  aoout  seven  millions  and  a  quarter  were,  of  course, 
raised  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  annual  unappropriated  taxes,  the 
lottery,  old  stores,  and  arrears  of  war  duties.  Of  the  remaining 
fourteen  millions,  three  millions  were  procured  by  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  stock  from  funds  of  a  lower  to  a  higher  denomination 
of  interest ;  the  difference  of  value .  of  the  two  stocks,  about 
eleven  per  cent,    being  paid  to  government  for  the  exchange. 
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Hits  exchange  was  made  from  stock  of  three  per  cent,  to  stock 
of  three  and  a  hali^.    The  principle  of  this  measure  was  to  raise 
so  much  of  the  required  sums  for  the  service  of  the  year  with- 
out increasing  the  nominal  capital  of  the  debt ;   that  is  to  sayi 
by  creating  a  new  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  stock  out  of  the  three 
per  cent,  stock ;  or,  in  other  words,  extinguishing  so  much  of  the 
three  per  cent,  by  converting  it  into  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  and 
taking  the  difference  from  the  purchaser  for  the  public  service 
of  the   year.      The  remaining    eleven    millions  were  raised  in 
the   usual   way  by  the  issue  of   exchequer  bills ;    but  that  the 
money-market  might  not  be  disadvantageously  affected  by  such 
an  issue,   this  measure   was  accompanied  by  withdrawing  and 
funding  twenty-seven  millions  of  debt  and  exchequer  bills  pre- 
viously floating.       This    reduction  of  the  floating  debt  was  as 
seasonable   this  year  as  the  increase  of  it  had  been  useful   in 
the  preceding.    In  1817  the  Chancellor   of  the  Exehequerhad 
raised  the  money  for  the  service  of  the  year  by  exchequer  bills 
rather  than  by  a  loan,  because  there  was  a  saving  in  this  process^ 
and  because  the  state  of  the  unfunded  debt  in  the  market  admitted 
the  operation.    The  event  justified  the  prudence  of  this  prefer- 
ence, stocks    having  risen  under  its  effect  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty,  being  a  saving  to  government  of  five  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
two  millions  upon  the  capital  of  the  loan*    But  whilst  this  consti- 
tuted a  good  reason  for  having  increased  the  unfunded  debt,  in 
1817>  the  actual  quantity  of  it  in  the  market,  in  1818,  formed  a 
reason  equally  strong  for  its  reduction  at  that  period.    Both  mea- 
sures, therefore,  had  been  equally  seasonable,  according  to  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  money-market  in  the  two  years. 

It  was  another  feature  in  the  Finance  of  this  year,  that  though 
eighteen  millions  had  been  added  to  the  unfunded  debt,  fifty  mil- 
lions had  been  paid  oflT  the  national  debt  in  the  course  of  three 
years ;  so  that  the  country  had  in  fact  paid  off  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  it  had  added,  and  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  was  in  full  activity.  In  a  word,^  the  summary  of  the 
financial  history  for  the  year  1818  is,  that,  under  the  head  of  the 
current  supply  of  the  year,  two  millions  were  reduced  from  the 
amount  of  the  former  year ;  that,  under  the  Ways  and  Means,  three 
imllions  were  raised  without  adding  to  the  nominal  amount  of  the 
national  debt,  and  that  about  sixteen  millions  were  paid  off.  The 
funds  were  raised  from  seventy-five  to  eighty,  and  the  public  credit 
of  government  so  elevated  in  the  money-market,  as  to  open  no 
distant  prospect  of  the  reduction  of  the  four  and  five  per  cent. 
stock  by  an  advantageous  bargain  with  the  capitalists.  The  num- 
ber of  the  army  was  equally  reduced  with  the  amount  of  the  sup- 
ply.   In  1817  the  amount  of  men  for  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
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the  Colonies^  was  eighty-one  thousand  men.  The  numt>er  of  men 
for  the  same  service  in  1818  was  seventy^eight  thousand  men. 
This  reduction  was  made  on  the  Irish  establishment  only.    In 

1816  the  amount  for  Ireland  had  been  twenty-five  thousand  j  in 

1817  this  had  been  reduced  to  twenty-two  thousand  ;  and  in  1818 
to  twenty  thousand.  With  such  good  faith  to  the  country  did  minis- 
ters continue  to  adhere  to  their  pledge  in  reduction  and  economy. 

In  the  following  year,  1819,  the  finances  of  the  country,  under 
this  steady  and  uniform  system  of  retrenchment,  continued  pro- 
gressively to  improve.  The  efiects  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sudden 
transition  to  a  state  of  peace,  were  gradually  passing  away  ;  and 
our  navigation,  trade,  and  commerce,  were  now  adapting  diem* 
selves  to  their  new  channels.  It  is  true  that  our  agricultural  in^ 
terests  were  not  apparently  restored  to  a  firm  and  solid  basis.  Our 
agriculturists,  like  our  manufacturers,  had  so  extended  the  basis  of 
tneir  supply  during  the  war,  as  to  raise  a  produce  considerably  ex- 
ceeding the  general  and  ^ordinary  demand,  and  by  such  an  excess 
they  necessarily  reduced  the  price  of  corn. 

In  the  speech  by  which  the  Prince  Regent  opened  the  session 
of  parliament  of  the  year  1819,  his  Royal  H^hness,  as  respected 
the  financial  state  of  that  year,  congratulated  the  country  upon  three 
new  circumstances  in  the  public  condition— the  withdrawing  the 
army  from  France  ^  die  great  reduction  of  the  naval  and  military 
estapltshment ;  and  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  revenue 
in  all  its  sources.  By  the  evacuation  of  France,  though  the  army 
in  that  country  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  French  government]^ 
the  Bridsh  empire  was  necessarily  relieved  of  much  extraordinary 
expenditure,  which  could  not  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  pay 
and  sustenance  of  the  troops.  In  Janus^ry,  1818,  the  revenue  had 
been  fifty-one  millions  and  a  half.  In  January,  18 19^  the  same 
revenue  had  increased  to  fifty-four  millions,  an  augmentadon  of 
three  millions  and  a  half  upon  the  face  of  the  accounts.  But  at 
the  fifty-one  millions  of  1818  were  in  fact  only  raised  to  that 
amount  by  including  an  extraneous  sum  of  four  millions  belonging 
to  the  arrears  of  war  duties,  property-tax,  &c.  the  proper  income 
of  1818  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  millions  ;  and  of  course  the  real 
increase  in  1819  was  upwards  of  five  millions,  an  increase  ex- 
ceeding ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  and 
peimanent  taxes.  In  1818  the  committee  of  finance  had  esdmated 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  at  fifty-one  millions  and  a  half, 
and  the  expenditure  at  fifty  millions,  leaving  a  balance  of  one  mil- 
lion  and  a  half  towards  the  expenses  of  the  year.  But  the  revenue 
of  1819  exceeded  this  estimate  by  three  millions  and  a  half.  The 
condition  of  the  revenue  of  1819,  was  therefore  such  as  to  give  an 
increase  of  three  millions  and  a  half  towards  the  expenses  of  the  year. 
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In  taikins  the  et timates  for  the  supply  of  this  yeary  hit  Majesty's 
ministers  did  not  so  presume  upon  tins  improved  state  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  as  to  augment  the  establishments  for  the  public  ser-* 
vice  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  persevered  in  their  uniform  efforts  still 
further  to  diminish  the  expenditure.  Throughout  the  four  ordip> 
nary  branches  of  the  annual  expenditure  they  took  the  supply  at 
a  dmiinished  estimate.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  successive  re* 
ductions,  during  the  three  former  years,  had  almost  exhausted  the 
possibility  of  further  economy,  and  that  tittle  reouuned  to  do  where 
so  much  had  already  been  done.  But,  under  the  actual  burden 
of  the  national  debt,  tne  saving  of  even  half  a  million  in  the  whole 
expenditure  was  an  important  alleviation.  Accordingly  they  di- 
rected their  efforts  to  a  further  economy,  and  tliey  accomplished 
this  reduction.  In  the  year  1818  the  supply  taken  for  the  army 
was  eight  millions  nine  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  In  the 
year  1819,  the  supply  for  the  same  head  was  eight  millions  nine 
hundred  thousand.  For  the  year  1818  the  supply  for  the  navy  was 
six  millions  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  pounds.     For  the 

£  ear  1819  the  supply  for  the  same  service  was  six  millions  four 
undred  and  thirty-six  thousand.     In  1818  the  vote  for  the  ord- 
nance was  one  million  two  hundred  and    for^y-five   thousand 
pounds.    In  1819  this  estimate  was  diminished  to  one  million  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  pounds.    In  1818,  the  miscella-^ 
neous  was  taken  at  one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.     In  1819,  the  supply  fortius  branch,  was  one  mil- 
lion nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.    The  aggregate  saving  on 
the  whole  of  the  estimates,  on  the  account  for  the  year^  was  aoout 
half  a  million.    The  totsd  amount  of  the  supply  for  these  four 
services  for  1819  was  thus  a  small  excess  above  eighteen  millions 
four  hundred  thousand ;  but  including  the  interest  of  exchequer 
bills  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  thus  removed  from  the  market* 
the  total  supply  was  twenty  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
There  were,  moreover,  two  special  demands  belonging  to  the 
ear  1819;  the  one  for  five  millions  in  repayment  to  the  Bank  of 
ve  of  the; ten  millions  owing  to  that  establishment }  the  other,  alsoi 
for  five  millions  in  discharge  of  exchequer  bills.    The  whole  sum 
to  be  raised  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  service  of  the  year 
was  a  small  excess  above  thirty  millions.  The  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  year,  for  raising  this  large  amount,  and  for  establishing  public 
credSt  upon  a  solid  basis,  were  distinguished  by  two  new  measures  % 
the  one,  a  compliance  with  the   recommendation  of  the  finance 
committee  in  imposing  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of  three  millions, 
in  aid  of  a  surplus  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  ^  the  other,  a  loan 
of  twelve  millions  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  service  of  the 
year.    The  first  of  these  measures  necessarily  paved  the  way  for 
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the  adoption  of  the  other,  and,  together  with  the  actual  amoant 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  (now  nearly  fourteen  millions),  added  to  the 
benefit  of  deriving  some  present  relief  from  its  immense  accumu- 
lation, induced  the  ministers  to  yield  to  the  strong  representation 
of  public  opinion,  and  to  raise  a  portion  of  the  service  of  the  year  by 
the  appropriation  of  some  of  tms  excess.  The  finance  committee 
had  passed  a  resolution,  that  the  national  finances  of  the  country 
would  not  be  established  upon  a  basis  sufficiently  solid  and  perma- 
nent, until  the  income  of  die  year  should  exceed  the  expenditure 
by  at  least  five  millions.  In  order  to  raise  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try so  as  to  produce  this  surplus,  the  same  committee  had  recom- 
mended that  three  millions  of  new  taxes  should  be  imposed.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  new  taxes  The  total  supply  for  the  year 
1819,  was  therefore  raised  by  the  produce  of  the  unappropriated 
annual  taxes,  by  the  three  millions  of  new  taxes,  by  twelve  mil- 
lions taken  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  remainder  by  loan  and 
exchequer  bills. 

It  is  assuredly  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  the  imposition  of 
four  out  of  five  of  these  new  taxes,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Jlxche- 
quer  made  such  a  selection  of  the  subject-matter  upon  which  they 
were  imposed,  that  the  burden  of  them  is  in  practice  so  insensibly 
felt,  that  not  one  person  out  of  five  hundred  can  enumerate  the  sub- 
jects taxed.  Indeed,  so  considerately,  and  with  such  just  selection^ 
were  these  new  taxes  imposed,  that,  up  to  the  present  period,  they 
are  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  almost  by  the  dealer,  without  the 
consciousness  of  any  increase. 

A  third  measure  in  the  history  of  the  finance  of  1819,  and 
which  has  only  not  received  its  due  praise,  because,  like  many 
other  measures  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  the  process  of  it  has 
been  less  ostentatious  than  the  effect  visible,  was  in  the  transfer  of 
several  articles,  under  the  heads  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  pepper,  and 
tobacco,  from  the  customs  to  the  excise  ^  by  the  effect  of  which  al- 
most all  the  expense  of  the  officers  hitherto  employed  in  one  de- 
partment of  the  custom-house  was  saved,  and  a  very  considerable 
reduction  thus  made  in  the  general  expense  of  collection.  It  would 
far  exceed  the  possible  extent  of  this  summary,  to  enumerate  the 
many  other  examples  of  this  mode  of  economy,  in  which,  so  much, 
and  with  so  little  pretension,  has  been  saved  to  the  nation.  With 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  economy  has  been  a  business,  and  reduc- 
tion a  duty ;  and  they  have  felt  it  more  to  their  honor  to  act  than 
to  talk.  If  they  could  reconcile  it  to  their  personal  feelings  to 
produce  a  claim  to  the  public  gratitude,  with  as  much  frequency 
and  pertinacity,  as  their  opponents  can  deem  it  consistent  with 
candor  to  repeat  day  after  day  the  same  exploded  charges ;  if  in 
acts  of  duty,  as  in  acts  of  grace,  this  commemoratio  lenejkiorwn 
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was  not  quasi  eaprobatio  in  ingratam  patriam ;  if  it  were  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  to  repeat  one's  own  deserts,  as  it  appears  to  be 
to  reiterate  popular  calumnies ;  it  would  be  easy  for  ministers 
or  their  advocates  to  produce  a  long  account  of  services  of  this 
nature,  and  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  an  uniform  course  of  economy 
in  every  branch  of  the  public  service. 

A  fourth  and  prominent  feature  in  the  finances  of  the  year 
1819,  was  the  bill,  now  popularly  denominated  Mr.  Peel's  bill; 
in  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  first  acted  upon  their  resolute 
purpose  to  restore  the  currency  to  its  original  state ;  and,  in  the 
resumption  of  cash-payments,  to  re-establish  the  ancient  security 
against  an  excessive  issue  of  pa])er-money.  It  is  but  justice  t6 
recall  to  public  recollection,  that  through  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
latter  period  of  the  war,  they  never  lost  sight  of  this  purpose.  In 
distinction  from  the  merely  speculative  opinions  of  their  political 
adversaries,  they  never  regarded  the  question  of  cash  and  paper  to 
be  a  mere  question  of  saving,  as  respected  the  price  of  bullion 
and  coin.  On  the  contrary,  in  concurrence  with  all  practical  men 
c^  the  present  day,  they  considered  the  main  and  principal  value 
of  cash  payments  to  be  in  the  single  circumstance,  that  they  con- 
tained in  themselves  a  control  and  security  against  a  too  extensive 
issue  of  paper,  and  confined  such  issues  to  the  real  exigencies  of 
trade  and  business.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  the  difficulties  with 
which  ministers  had  to  contend  in  accomplishing  this  great  na- 
tional 6bject  of  cash-payments ;  for  national  it  may  truly  be  called, 
inasmuch  as  if  ministers  had  consulted  their  own  personal  conve* 
nience,  and  tlie  facility  of  the  administration,  they  would  either  not 
have  attempted  this  measure  at  all,  or  have  postponed  it  to  a  re- 
moter period.  It  was  not  one  of  those  measures  into  which  they 
were  pushed,  either  by  party  contest,  or  popular  clamor.  Their 
political  adversaries  were  divided  amongst  themselves  even  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  object ;  and  a  very  large  portion  of  them  advised 
and  recommended  a  measure,  which,  though  in  form  apparently 
the  same,  would  in  its  practical  operation,  and  by  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  procuring  circulating  cash,  have  perpetuated  the 
paper  system.  But  with  the  simplicity,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
add,  with  the  sincerity  and  directness,  which  have  always  distin- 
guished the  acts  of  the  present  government,  ministers  resolved 
upon  a  real  and  not  a  nomiml  execution  of  what  they  deemed  a 
public. service.  Accordingly,  the  enactments  of  Mr.  Feel's  biU 
were  directed  at  oiice  to  the  resumption  of  cash-payments,  and 
they  have  effected .  their  purpose.  When  time  shall  have. cleared 
away  the  political  prejudices  of  the  day,  and  public  measures  shall 
be  regarded  according  to  their  real  character,  it  will  become  the 
long  praise  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  they  held  this  steady 
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confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  country  and  in*  the  firmness  of 
the  public  mind  ;  for  as  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  political  adversaries  of  administration,  Eng- 
land is  the  only  country  who  has  ever  attempted  to  retrace  her 
steps  from  paper  to  bullion  payments.  As  to  the  personal  diffi- 
culties with  which  ministers  had  to  contend  in  their  execution  of 
this  measure,  they  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  repay  the  Bank  the 
large  debt  due  to  that  establishment.  They  had  doubtless,  like- 
wise to  forego  some  portion  of  the  ordinary  aid  of  that  company, 
in  raising  the  supplies  for  the  two  following  years.  In  a  word, 
diey  had  to  make  sacrifices  from  their  own  interests,  and  to  de- 
mand sacrifices  from  a  public  body,  which,  in  its  due  relations, 
had  always  concurred  with  the  government  in  assisting  the  public 
service.  Without  admitting,  in  any  thing  like  their  full  extent, 
the  assertions  of  popular  writers  and  speakers,  of  the  certain 
effects  of  this  resumption  of  cash-payments  upon  trade,  commerce, 
and  industry,  they  foresaw  that  it  must  be  attended  with  some 
degree  of  public  suffering,  and  they  did  not  affect  to  conceal  it  in 
the  discussion  which  preceded  the  bill.  But  the  merit  is  theirs  of 
not  having  given  too  much  weight  to  opinions  merely  speculative. 
It  is  certain,  that  upon  the  commencement  of  this  bill  in  operation, 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  and  of  general  merchandize  were 
mudh  depressed  y  but  it  is  now  equally  certain,  that  this  depres- 
sion of  prices  was  rather  a  concurrent  incident  than  a  consequent 
effect.  In  agriculture,  as  in  manufactures,  prices  had  become 
depressed,  because  the  supply  existed  in  a  temporary  excess  beyond 
the  demand.  In  manufactures,  the  capital  and  machinery,  en- 
larged and  accumulated  during  the  war,  had  not  yet  withdrawn 
itself  within  the  limits  belonging  to  general  commerce  during  a 
peace.  In  agriculture,  successive  abundant  seasons  in  England 
and  Ireland,  added  to  the  same  cause  which  operated  in  manufac- 
tures, (an  enlarged  basis  of  cultivation  and  supply,  and  the  ab- 
sence and  diminution  of  the  demand  and  waste  of  war)  produced 
the  same  efiects ;  and  com  became  cheap,  not  because  money  was 
dear,  but  because  com  was  plentiful.  If  the  price  of  money  have 
risen,  it  has  at  least  risen  in  no  proportion  to  the  depression  <^ 
prices  in  com  and  manufactures.  But,  to  say  the  tmth,  this  is  the 
common  error  of  that  portion  of  the  opponents  of  government 
who  may  be  termed  the  economists.  In  the  absence  of  all  prac- 
tical experience,  they  assign  infinitely  too  much  to  their  abstract 
and  theoretical  principles.  They  carry  to  the  account  of  their 
theories,  what,  to  all  but  themselves,  are  but  the  manifest  effects 
of  the  most  common  causes. 

As  respects  the  following  year  1820,  and  the  further  attempts 
of  the  ministers  to  continue  their  reductions,  the  same  general 
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obsenratioiis  ^^ply  fit  to  tbe  preceding  vear  i  tbat  $o  much  had  al« 
ready  beea  done^  as  almost  to  exhaust  tne  fund  of  further  economy 
9Ui4  retrenchment.  In  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  the 
establishments  (as  then  appeared  not  only  to  his  Majesty's  minis- 
terSy  but  to  that  portion  of  country  gentlemen  usually  voting  with 
the  Opposition)  had  been  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  de* 
gree  consistent  with  their  efficiency.  In  Ireland,  as  we  have  be- 
fore  observed,  the  successive  reduction  of  three  years  had  dimi* 
nished  the  military  establishment  from  twenty-five  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand  men.  In  the  colonies,  during  the  same  period* 
a  gradual  reduction  had  been  made  from  forty-six  thousand  men 
to  thirty-two.  In  Great  Britain,  or  the  home-service,  the  original 
peace  establishment  had  beein  taken  at  twenty- six  thousand  men } 
aod,  though  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  reduce  it,  such  di^ 
miction  had  been  found  inconsistent  with  the  due  maintenance 
of  the  public  pe^e,  and  with  the  due  relief  of  our  foreign  garri^ 
sons,  ^pon  the  new  system  of  regiments  instead  of  drafting.  The 
year  1980  afibrded  a  strong  illustration  of  tlie  necessity  of  this 
force  for  the  home  service.  By  the  increased  circulation  of  li« 
bellous  papers,  and  by  a  new  lorm  of  libelling  almost  peculiar 
to  the  present  times — that  of  the  cheap  publications— the  mind 
Qf  the  lower  classes  had  become  so  corrupted  and  inflamed,  at 
pot  only  to  excite  an  apprehension  for  the  security  of  person 
9nd  property  in  our  manufacturing  towns  and  counties,  but 
to  induce  the  country  magistracy,  t^oughout  the  kingdom  in  ge- 
neral, to  apply  to  ministers  for  a  further  military  protection.  It 
4oes  not  fall  within  the  purpose  of  our  present  observations  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  those  applications.  Suffice  it  to  say,  dut 
there  was  almost  a  general  call  upon  ministers  to  increase  the  mi* 
litary  establishment  for  the  home  service. — Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  became  necessary,  in  the  year  1820,  to  make  a  small  ad- 
dition for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  .-*-The  opponents  of  hit 
Majesty's  ministers  would  have  exhibited  more  candor  if  they  had 
less  laboriously  concealed  this  necessity  from  the  public  eye ;  if 
they  had  thrown  this  augmentation  upon  the  public  call,  instead  of 
objecting  to  it  as  an  act  proceeding  from  the  nunisters  themselves* 
But  have  not  his  Majesty's  ministers  still  some  justice  to  cohiplain, 
that  this  objection  has  not  unfrequently  proceeded  from  the 
mouths  of  those  who  have  themselves  most  strongly  invoked  this 
increase  of  military  force  in  their  own  respective  counties  ??— A 
loose  rein  must  undoubtedly  be  given  to  political  conflict — ^but 
SHrely  there  are  such  things  as  gentlemanly  honor  and  fair  deal* 
ing.         ' 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  small  praise  belonging  to 
the  supplies  for  the  year  1820,  that  in  those  new  perils  of  ihe 
pbhUc  peace,  and  in  this  unforeseen  necessity  of  augmeotiog  the 
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home^military  establishment,  the  total  of  the  annual  supplies  of 
1820  exceeded  by  so  small  an  amount  the  supplies  for  1819.  This 
excess  was  of  course  in  the  army  and  the  miscellaneous.  In  1819 
the  supply  for  the  army  had  oeen  eight  millions  nine  hundred 
thousand.  In  1820  it  was  nine  millions  four  hundred  thousand. 
In  1,819  the  supply  for  the  navy  had  been  six  millions  four 
hundred  thousand.  In  1820  it  was  six  millions  five  hundred 
thousand.  In  1819  the  ordnance  had  been  one  million  a  hun* 
dred  and  ninety  thousand.  In  1820  it  was  nearly  the  same* 
In  1819  the  miscellaneous,  upon  making  up  the  account  for  the 
year,  was  a  small  excess  beyon4  two  millions.  In  1820  it  was 
two  millions  five  hundred  thpusand.  The  total  amount  of  the 
ordinary  annual  service,  for  the  year  1819,  had  been  twenty  mil- 
lions four  hundred  thousand,  and  a  small  fraction.  For  the  year 
1820  it  was  twenty  millions  seven  hundred  thousand,  and  a  small 
fraction.  The  increase  of  1820  was,  therefore,  little  more  than  a 
quarteiC  of  a  million.  The  total  supply  of  the  year,  including  a 
sum  required  for  a  further  reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt,  was 
twenty-nine  millions  seven  hundred  thousand. 

As  regarded  the  Ways  and  Means,  the  supply  was  raised  in  the 
usual  manner*— by  the  annual  taxes,  by  exchequer-bills,  and  by 
taking  twelve  millions  from  the  Sinking  Fund.  If  the  amount  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  which  in  1819  did  not  exceed  fourteen  millions, 
rendered  this  measure  politic  in  the  preceding  year,  when  it  was 
first  adopted,  still  more  advisable  had  it  become  under  the  circum- 
stances of  that  fund  in  1820,  when  its  amount  was  seventeen 
millions,  and  when,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  money  taken  and 
left,  there  was  a  surplus  of  five  millions  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

One  of  the  main  features  in  the  financial  history  of  this  year 
was  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List  upon  the  accession  of  his  pre*- 
sent  Majesty.  It  was  settled  upon  the  plan  of  1816.  The  una- 
nimous assent  and  approbation  of  all  parties  render  it  unnecessary 
to  go  into  detail  on  this  subject. 

In  the  year  1821,  ministers  persevered,  so  far  as  the  new  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  would  allow,  in  their  efforts  to  reduce 
the  national  burdens.  In  the  preceding  year,  they  had  been  much 
embavrassed  and  counteracted  in  these  attempts,  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  from  the  practices  of  in- 
cendiary writers  and  speakers.  These  practices  had  rendered  the 
security  of  the  public  peace  paramount  even  to  the  great  objects 
of  national  economy.  It  was  in  vain  to  reduce  the  expenditure 
uriless  we  first  defended  the  common  safety.  In  the  great  conflict 
with  the  common  enemy  abroad,  we  had  come  out  glorious  and 
ui^paired.  It  was  a  more  perilous  contest  with  that  large^  por- 
tion bf  our  own  community,  who  were  deluded  by  the  seditious 
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writers  and  orators  of  the  day.  Bv  the  firmness  of  parliament^ 
anci,  we  presume,  it  may  be  added,  by  the  timely  prudence  of 
ministers,  this  conflict  has  now  successfully  concluded,  and  with 
as  small  a  substraction  from  the  securities  of  our  constitutional  U- 
berties,  as  was  consistent  with  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  confirm  this  observation  by  anj  fact  or  argu.. 
ment,  it  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  recall  to  puolic  recollectiox^ 
that  the  Six  Acts,  as  they  were  termed,  passed  for  this  purpose,  were 
carried  through  the  House  with  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of 
the  country  gentlemen.  The  Jims  et  origo  maUt  the  intolerable 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  more  particularly  in  its  new  form 
of  cheap  publications,  was  indeed  so  obviously  swelling  into  a  tor- 
rent, menacing  every  thing  in  its  way,  and,  by  sap  or  assault,  at- 
tacking every  fence  of  the  social  fabric,  that  it  had  become  a 
common  cause  to  apply  the  vigor  of  the  law  in  defence  of  the 
public  safety. . 

Under  the  operation  of  these  acts  the  year<1821  opened  with  a 
better  prospect  for  his  Majesty's  ministers,  as  regarded  even  the 
success  of  their  future  economical  efforts:  they  accordingly  re- 
sumed these  efforts,  and  inmiediately  acted  upon  them.  In  the 
speech  by  which  his  Majesty  openea  the  sessions  of  parliament 
for  the  year,  a  pledge  was  given  for  these  further  reductions.  Ac- 
cordingly, both  the  estimates,  and  afterwards  the  supplies,  were 
taken  at  a  reduced  rate,  as  compared  with  the  service  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  1820,  the  total  supply  actually  taken  when  making  up  the  ac- 
counts of  the  year,  appeared  to  be  thirty  millions.  In  182 1  the  total 
supply  did  not  exceed  twenty  millions  ;  a  reduction  of  demand  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country  of  ten  millions.  In  1820  the  total  for 
the  four  ordinary  divisions  of  the  annual  expenditure,  the  army, 
navy,  ordnance^  and  miscellaneous,  had  exceeded  nineteen  mil- 
lions six  hundred  thousand.  In  1821  the  total  for  the  same  ser- 
vice was  eighteen  millions ;  a  reduction  of  nearly  two  millions  in 
the  ordinary  annual  expenditure.  This  saving  had  been  distributed 
through  all  the  heads  of  service.  For  1820  the  supply  for  the 
army  had  been  nine  millions  four  hundred  thousand  and  a  frac- 
tion. For  1821  the  supply  taken  was  eight  millions  seven  hun« 
dred  thousand.  In  1820  the  supply  for  the  navy  was  six  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  and  a  fraction.  For  1821  the  supply  for  the 
same  service  was  six  millions  one  hundred  thousand  and  a  frac- 
tion. For  1820  the  supply  for  the  ordnance  had  been  nearly 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand.  For  1821  the  same  supply 
was  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand.  For  1820 
the  miscellaneous  was  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  and 
a  fraction.    For  1821  the  same  service  was  taken  at  one  millioa 
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nine  hundred  tlu^usand;  a  reduction,  as  before  stated,  on  the 
ordinary  annual  expenditure,  of  nearly  two  millions ;  and  on  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  two  years  compared,  of  ten  millions.  As 
respected  the  Ways  and  Means  for  raising  this  supply,  six  miUions 
of  it  were  raised  from  the  usual  ready  money  sources  of  govern- 
ment, the  new  duties,  lottery,  &c.  and  the  remainder  by  a  loan  of 
thirteen  millions  from  the  Sinking  Fund. 

In  the  brief  examination  of  this  budget,  consistent  with  this 
summary  review  of  our  finances,  it  affords  two  circumstances  chiefly 
worthy  of  observation  ;  the  first,  the  reduction  of  nearly  two  millions 
hota  die  supply  taken  for  the  preceding  year  ;  and  the  second,  such 
a  prosperous  condition  of  public  credit,  and  such  a  progressive  ame- 
lioration in  the  state  of  the  industrious  part  of  the  community,  as 
enabled  tl^e  Saving  Banks  of  the  country  to  pay  one  million  yearly 
into  the  public  funds. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  state  of  the  question  as  respects  the  suc- 
cessive reductions  effected  by  his  Majesty's  ministers.  Upon  a 
retrospect  of  what  has  been  above  stated,  and  for  the  sake  of  afr 
fording  a  simple  and  collective  view  of  these  reductions,  they  may 
be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

First.— -The  total  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  annual  sup- 
ply for  1816  (exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  and 
the  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund)  was  twenty-seven  millions. 
The  total  of  this  ordinary  and  extraordinary  supply  for  1817  was 
twenty-two  millions.  The  total  of  the  same  supply  for  the  year 
1818  was  twenty  millions  nine  hundred  thousand.  The  total  of  the 
tame  supply  for  the  year  1819  was  twenty  millions  four  hundred 
thousand.  The  total  of  the  same  for  1820  was  twenty  millions 
Heven  hundred  thousand.  For  1821  the  same  was  twenty  millions. 

Second.— The  total  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  (for  army, 
navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous)  for  1816  was  twenty-four 
millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  pounds.  The 
total  for  1817  was  twenty  millions.  The  total  for  1818  was  a 
small  excess  above  eighteen  millions.  The  total  for  1819  was 
nearly  the  same  sum.  The  total  for  1820  (including  the  esti- 
mated expense  of  the  coronation)  was  a  small  excess  above  nine- 
teen millions.  The  total  for  1 82 1  was  eighteen  millions.  Being 
a  reduction, in  1817,  of  five  millions;  in  1818,  of  two  millions; 
in  1819,  of  the  same;  and  a  small  addition  having  been  made  in 
1820,  under  the  two  new  circumstances  of  the  expected  coro- 
tiation  and  the  interruption  of  the  public  tranquillity  by  the  prac- 
tices of  incendiary  writers  and  speakers  :  this  charge  was  thrown 
off  in  the  following  year,  1821,  and  a  return  effected  to  the  re- 
duced standard  of  1818  and  1819. 

Third.— This  reduction  was  carried  through  every  head  of  the 
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ordtatryaaniulsai^lf.  The  supply  for  the  anny,  for  1816f  was^m 
round  numbers,  eleven  millions.  For  1817  the  supply  for  the  same 
sendee  was  nine  millions  four  hundred  thousand.  For  1818 
eight  millions  nine  hundred  thousand.  For  1819  eight  millions 
nine  hundred  thousand.  For  1820  (under  the  new  circumstance 
of  an  interruption  in  the  public  tranquillity  by  the  causes  which 
hare  been  already  stated)  nine  millions  four  hundred  thousands 
For  1S21  eight  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand-— a  re* 
turn  again  to  the  reduced  estimates  of  1818  and  1819» 

Fourth. — The  same  reduction  was  made  in  the  naval  supply. 
For  1816  the  naval  supply  was  ten  millions.  For  1817  the  navy 
(including  some  extraordinaries  upon  making  up  the  account  of 
the  year)  cost  seven  millions.  For  1818  six  millions  and  a  half. 
For  1819  the  naval  supply  was  six  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. For  1820  six  millions  five  hundred  thousand  and  a  frac^ 
tion.    For  1821  six  millions  one  hundred  thousand  and  a  fraction. 

Fifth.^— The  same  successive  reduction  was  efiected  in  the 
ordnance.  For  1816  the  ordnance  service  was  sixteen  hundred 
thousand.  For  1817  twelve  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  For 
1818  twelve  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  For  1819  eleven  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand.  For  1820  twelve  hundred  thousand. 
For  1821  eleven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  ;  being  a  return  to 
the  reduced  estimates  of  the  year  1819 }  the  sfnall  addition  in 
the  preceding  year  being  occasioned  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  by  the  same  cause  as  the  increase  of  the  army,  namely, 
the  agitated  condition  of  certain  districts,  and  the  employment 
of  marines  to  perform  garrison  duty. 

Sixth. — In  the  miscellaneous,  allowing  for  the  less  proportion 
in  which  this  head  of  service  is  affected  by  the  difference  of  peace 
and  war^  a  system  of  retrenchment  is  equally  visible.  For  1816 
the  miscellaneous  was  two  millions  and  a  half.  For  1817  the 
same  service  was  seventeen  hundred  thousand.  For  1818  the 
same.  For  1819  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
For  1 820  (under  the  two  new  circumstances  of  the  coronation 
and  tlie  derangement  of  the  public  peace)  it  was  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand.  In  1821  the  supply  was  one  million 
nine  hundred  thousand,  being  a  return  to  we  reduced  estiihate  of 
the  year  1819. 

Seventh. — The  same  successive  reduction  was  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  taken  for  the  military  and  naval  establishments  through 
the  several  years.  In  the  course  of  1815  and  1816  three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  discharged  from  the  army  and  navy.  In  1816 
the  peace  establishment  for  the  home-service,  Ireland,  and  .the 
colonies,  was  fixed  at  ninety-nine  thousand  men.  In  1817  this 
was  reduced  to  ninety-two  thousand.     In  1818  it  was  reduced  to 
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eighty-one  thousand.    In  1819  it  was  again  reduced  to  serenty- 

eight  thousand. 

Eighth — And  during  these  reductions  more  than  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  annual  taxes  were  removed,  and  ten  millions  of  the  Bank 
debt  paid. 

Ninth. — And  by  these  uniform  efforts  for  reduction  on  the  one 
part,  and  for  the  support  of  public  credit  on  the  other,  the  na-. 
tional  currency  was  re-established,  and  cash-payments  finally  re- 
stored in  the  present  year. 

Nor  have  his  Majesty's  itiinisters  stopped  here,  but,  since  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  have  still,  with  the  same  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  been  occupied  in  such  further  reductions  as  the  exigen-,  . 
cies  of  the  public  service  would  admit.  In  a  very  few  weeks  after 
these  observations  shall  meet  the  public  eye,  a  detailed  statement 
Mrill,  doubtless,  be  made  in  parliament,  by  which  it  will  appear, 
that  a  further  reduction  of  upwards  of  1,500,000/.  has  been  effect- 
ed within  the  short  interval  between  the  close  of  the  last  session 
and  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing.  It  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  this  amount  of  reduction  exceeds  what  could 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  warmest  friends  of  economy.  It  is 
another  question,  perhaps,  whether  in  the.  degree  of  these  re- 
trenchments ministers  have  not  pared  away  a  little  too  near  the 
quick,  and  whether  some  of  them  have  not  already  been  found  to 
put  into  peril)  and  assuredly  to  augment  the  difficulty  of  a  due 
and  prompt  administration  of  the  public  service.  It  is  another 
question,  whether  some  services  might  not  have  been  more  effici- 
ently performed  with  larger  means.  It  is  another  question,  whe- 
ther, in  the  prudence  of  government,  as  in  the  prudence  of 'indi- 
vidual life,  present  cheapness  is  always  the  best  economy ;  and 
whether  energy  and  promptitude,  in  the  application  of  public 
force  to  sudden  tumults,  be  not  well  purchased  by  the  difference 
of  cost  between  a  force  of  ready,  and  a  force  of  tardy,  application. 
All  these  points  belong  to  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 

If  it  be  conceded,  as  indeed  it  can  no  longer  be  denied, — that 
these  several  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  degree  and  manner 
above  stated  ;  but,  if  it  be  demanded,  why  were  not  these  reduc- 
tions made  before  ?  Have  they  not  rather  been  extorted  than 
given  ?  Do  not  the  public  owe  them  rather  to  the  vigilance  of 
Opposition  than  to  the  free  grace  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  ? — It 
may  be  very  shortly  answered,  that  they  have  been  carried  into 
effect  at  the  first  possible  moment ;  and  that  the  opponents  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers  have  in  no  instance  led  the  way  to 
any  practicable  reductions  in  the  establishments  of  the  country. 
They  have  indeed  fired  at  random  into  the  midst  of  all  of  the 
public  establishments  \  and,  under  the  necessary  effect  of  an  aioi) 
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comprehending  genefally  the  whole  corey,  though  they  may 
possibly  have  hit  the  same  birds^  they  are  but  little  entided  to  die 
praise  of  any  direct  intention  or  distinct  object.  By  proposing  to 
reduce  all,  they  have  so  far  fallen  into  concurrence  with  his 
Majesty's  government  in  reducing  some.  But  let  these  gentiemen 
in  turn  answer  his  Majesty's  ministers  this  question — What 
would  now  have  been  the  state  of  the  country,  if  their  proposed 
retrenchments  had  been  carried  into  effect  ? 

Ministers  have  not  only  reduced  all  that  was  possible,  but  at  the 
first  possible  moment.  At  the  end  of  no  former  war  was  the 
frame-work  of  our  armv  so  large  and  complicate,  composed  of  so 
many  members,  and  those  members  so  remote  in  position  and 
service.  At  the  end  of  no  former  war  had  the  soldiers  and 
officers  of  our  army  and  navy  such  claims  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  community.  At  the  end  of  no  former  war  were  such 
establishments  to  be  reduced,  and  so  many  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
be  cast  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  An  adverse  political 
spirit  was  still  fermenting  throughout  die  population  of  the  con* 
quered  colonies.  The  embers  of  civil  discord  were  not  extinct 
in  France,  and  the  principle  of  innovation  was  already  at  work  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country 
had  oeen  disturbed  by  factious  artifices.  Under  all  these  circum^ 
stances,  it  was  manifestly  necessary  to  proceed  cautiously  and  with 
measured  steps  in  the  reduction  of  our  force.  Some  interval  of 
time  was  further  necessary  to  form  a  'distinct  view  of  what 
admitted  of  reduction  in  a  force  so  widely  dispersed.  Even  now 
it  is  only  upon  a  view  of  the  improved  state  of  things,  and  under 
an  expectation  that  the  existing  quiet  of  our  manufacturing  dis^ 
tricts  may  continue  undisturbed ;  that  the  country  magistracy 
in  particular,  and  the  people  in  general,  will  concur  with  ministers 
in  maintaining  tranquillity  ;  that  ancient  habits  and  feelings  witt 
return,  and  that  manners  will  take  the  place  of  laws  in  closing 
the  channels  of  the  country  against  the  contagion  of  the  licen^ 
tious  press  of  the  metropolis-«-it  is  only  under  these  expectations^ 
that  even  now  his  Majesty's  ministers  can  justify  themselves  in  the 
late  reductions  of  our  military  force. 

Our  first  proposition,  under  the  head  of  the  finance  adminis* 
tration  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  was,  that,  from  the  year  18F6 
up  to  the  present  period,  they  have  successively  efiected  sudi 
reductions  in  the  annual  expenditure,  as  is  consistent  witii  the  dti^ 
efficiency  of  the  public  service.  This  being,  as  it  is  trusted, 
sufficiendy  proved,  the  order  of  the  subject-matter  now  proiceeds 
to  die  second  position,  namely,  l^at  ike  main  sources  qfnatipnol 
revenue  and  publk  wealth  are,  in  their  actual  state f  entire  and 
unintpmredf  and  most  fulfy  justify  a  tonfidencejor  ike  present f  and 
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aHrong  espedaikmjbr  iht  Jutmre.  This  k  the  questkm  fov 
present  examination* 

In  considering  the  sources  of  the  country,  the  most  obvioua 
order  appears  to  be  to  take  the  funds  of  production.  The  heads 
of  these  funds  are  the  commerce,  the  navigation,  the  manufac- 
tures, the  internal  trade,  and  (so  far  as  respects  the  interests  of  the 
reveirae,  and  as  affording  proof  that  the  general  nieans  of  consuming 
are  unimpaired)  the  national  consumption.  A  very  brief  and  general 
view  of  our  national  sources  in  tliese  their  main  chaimels  will 
afibrd  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  proposition  under  con* 
deration. 

Under  the  bead  of  commerce,  the  first  point  is — the  compara^ 
tive  state  of  imports  through  the  successive  yearsi  from  1817  down-* 
wards.  Now  as  regards  the  bearing  of  the  amount  of  imports 
upon  the  question  of  our  national  resources,  these  imports  naturally 
distribute  themselves  under  the  three  classes — the  first,  the  imports 
connected  more  immediately  with  manufactures  and  foreign  trade 
than  with  the  consumption  of  the  country  \  and  therein  by  their 
mcrease  or  decrease  affording  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  growth 
of  that  trade  and  manufacture  of  which  they  form  the  materials. 
The  second,  imports  in  part  consumed,  and  in  part  affording 
materials  of  foreign  trade.  The  third,  the  imports  entirely  con-^ 
sumed. 

.  The  principal  imports  of  the  first  class  are  flax,  hemp,  raw  and 
thrown  silk,  and  cotton.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  exhaust  the 
patience  of  our  readers  by  exhibiting  the  columns  of  figures  under 
these  several  heads.  So  far  as  respects  the  point  in  question, 
namely,  the  integrity  of  all  the  funds  of  produce,  the  result  of  this 
comparison  may  be  shown  in  a  few  sentences.  In  1817,  the 
official  value  of  flax  and  hemp,  the  materials  of  our  linen  manu- 
facture  of  all  kinds,  and  therefore  a  more  just  criterion  of  the 
State  of  these  manufactures  than  the  quantity  of  the  manufactured 
article,  was  in  round  figures  700,000/.  In  1821,  the  official  value 
of  the  same  articles  was  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds* 
In  raw  silk«  (an  article  of  the  first  consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  material  of  a  manufacture  now  about  to  become  one  of  the 
staples  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  push  aside  its  former  rivals>  the 
silks  of  Italy  and  Lyons)  the  state  of  our  imports  through  the 
abore  successive  years  has  been  equally  promising.  Without 
going  through  the  minute  detail  of  figures,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
add,  that,  from  1816  to  1822,  the  amount  of  raw  and  thrown 
silk  imported  has  increased  from  about  half  a  million  to  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half;  that  is,  to  three  times  its  former  amount.  This 
increase  of  importation  is  of  so  much  the  more  consequence, 
inasm«di,  as  above  said^  it  is  the  increase  of  a  manufacture  now 
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mng  amongst  us  fiom  lei  fetmer  ttibofdingte  gtate,  to  A^  cotidktott 
of  one  of  our  staples.  In  cotton,  the  compamtiTe  state  of  our 
imports  is  equally  promising.  Within  the  same  period  of  years, 
oar  importation  of  cotton,  now  the  leaiding  manufactuite  of  the 
kingdom,  and  destined  doubtless  to  become  the  dodiing  of  the 
world,  has  increased  from  three  millions  to  five,  and  in  the  year 
ttow  about  closing,  ( Il!2 1 )  will  exceed  six  millions.  Thus,  in  these 
diree  main  articles  of  our  manufactures,  our  cotton,  rilk,  and 
Knen  staples,  the  first  has  nearly  doubled  itself,  within  about  five 
^ears ;  the  second  has  trebled  itself,  and  the  last,  in  despite  <^  th« 
^competition  of  the  German  manufacturers,  and  their  pecuKat 
facilities  of  supplying  the  continent  by  their  internal  narigation, 
has  likewise  nearly  doubled  in  amount. 

Of  the  imports  in  part  consumed,  and  in  part  aflbrding  ardeles 
of  foreign  trade,  the  principle  are,  sugar,  rum,  tea,  and  tobacco. 
Under  all  these  heads  there  has  been  an  mcrease  in  the  importation^ 
eitcept  as  compared  with  those  years  of  extraordinary  produce  of 
the  revenue,  when  the  war  expenditure  was  at  such  an  unexampled 
height,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation,  bursting  forth  with  the  pl^ce^ 
Carried  the  trade  of  the  country  sd  far  above  its  ordinary  leveh 
From  1817  to  the  present  time,  our  importation  of  sugar  has  in- 
creased from  three  millions  and  a  half  cwts.  to  four.  The  official 
t^alue  of  the  imporation  in  1821  was  five  millions  and  half,  a  sum 
equal  to'  the  best  year  of  the  war.  The  importation  of  rum  ex«» 
hibits  a  still  more  flattering  iiKrease.  From  1817  to  1821  the 
importation  of  rum  has  nearly  doubled }  in  the  former  year  th^ 
halite  being  848,000/.  and  in  the  latter  618,000/.  In  tea,  our  im« 
pott  has  obtained  a  Steady  augmentation  within  the  same  pedod 
by^  nearly  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  lbs.  in  quantity,  and 
irxceeds  the  average  of  the  war  consumption  by  nearly  one  million 
in  official  value.  The  import  of  tobacco  has  greatly  increased 
from  1817  up  to  the  present  time,  in  all  these  articles,  therefore, 
having  this  mixed  character  of  home-consumption  and  the  mate* 
rials  of  foreign  trade,  there  has  been  this  large  increase  within  the 
last  five  years  of  die  peace. 

Of  imports  entirely  Consumed  by  ourselves,  and  consisting  6i 
an  infiiiite  number  of  small  articles,  the  general  KSult  willbt 
best  exhibited  by  the  gradual  increase  in  the  customs  and  excise 
tipon  these  imports.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that,  throughout  aH 
these  articles,  th^re  has  been  an  increase  proportionate  to  their 
several  amounts ;  which,  though  too  small  upon  each  article  singly 
to  justify  a  separate  statement,  ascends,  upon  the  whole,  to  an 
increase  of  at  least  two  millions  upon  almost  any  year  of  the 
war, 

'the  principal  exports  connected  with  the  sources  of  our  national 
pfosperity  are  our  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures  | 
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out  iron  and  steel  work ;  our  tin,  pewter,  and.  plated  goods  \ .  glass, 
*a9d  refined  sugar.    To  which  may  be  added,  our  colonial  exports 
of  coffee,  rum,  sugar,  indigo,  and  India  piece  goods. 

Under  all  these  heads^  it  will  be  seen  that  our  funds  of  coni- 
merce  and  industry  exist  in  the  same  vigor  and  integrity  as  during 
the  war.  From  1 8 1 7  to  1 82 1 ,  the  value  of  our  cotton  manufactures, 
exported,  rose  from  sixteen  millions  to  twenty-one  millions.  But  in 
no  year  of  the  war  had  the  value  of  these  exports  exceeded  eighteen 
millions.  When  the  accounts  shall  be  made  up  for  the  year  now- 
current,  namely,  to  January  1822,  the  value  of  our  cotton  exports 
will  be  found  to  exceed  twenty-three  millions ;  such  at^least  is  the 
promise  of  the  quarter  now  current.  Under  this  head,  therefore, 
wUch  in  value  exceeds  one  half  of  the  total  amount  of  all  our 
exports  of  British  mamifacture,  the  resources  of  the  country  are  not 
only  entire,  but  exceed,  by  nearly  one- fourth,  the  average  of 
the  last  tluree  years  of  the  war. 

Our  next  manufacture  is  our  woollen.  The  average  value  of 
this  export  during  the  war  was  between  five  and  six  millions 
annually.  Under  the  effect  of  the  foreign  wool-tax,  the  value  of 
the  same  export,  in  the  year  1821,  was  reduced  to  four  millions 
and  three  quarters.  In  the  year  now  closing  it  will  much  exceed 
five  millions.  Our  linen  manufactures  have  risen,  between  1817 
and  1821,  from  one  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions,  being  double 
the  amount  of  the  same  exports  during  either  of  the  three  last  years 
of  the  war,  1811,  1812,  and  181S.  Our  exports  in  silk,  though  as 
to  exports  only  an  incipient  manufacture,  have  gradually  become  in 
annual  real  value  half  a  million,  about  one-fourth  the  amount  of 
oUr  linen  exports.  Our  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  in  the  year  1821^  maintain  their  average  produce  during 
the  war,  and  in  January  1822  will  exceed  the  expprt  of  any  former 
year.  From  1817  to  the  year  1821  our  exports  of  refined  sugar 
have  increased  from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions,  and  have 
nearly  doubled  their  amount  in  any  year  of  the  war.  It  would 
lead  into  a  detail  too  minute  to  follow  the  comparative  produce 
through  the  remaining  articles  in  the  long  list  of  our  exports. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  all  exhibit  the  same  aspect  of  un- 
impaired energy,  and,  from  the  promise  of  the  current  and  com- 
mencbg  years,  justify  a  strong  expectation,  that  they  are  no  longer 
vibrating  between  a  high  amount  in  one  year  and  a  diminishing 
rate  in  the  following.  Our  tin,  pewter,  and  plated  goods,  exceed, 
together,  half  a  miUion  in  annual  value,  and  exhibit  an  ipcrease  of 
nearly  one  half  of  their  total  amount  above  the  war  years  of  181 1, 
1812,  and  18 IS. 

In  colonial  exports,  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
India  piece  goods,  our  exports  in  almost  all. cases  equal  their 
average  amount  during  the  three  war  years  1811, 1812,  and  1813,^ 
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atid  in  many  articles  exceed  double  the  average  amount  of  a  war 
year,  as  in  rum  and  indigo  $  the  average  war  export  of  rum  being 
m  value  half  a  million  only,  and  in  the  year  1821  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  same  of  indigo;  die 
average  war  exporti  in  ISll,  1812,  and  181 S,  being  of  the  value 
of  400,000/.  only,  whilst  the  exports  of  1821  exceed  in  value 
eight  hundred  thousand. 

Nor  has  the  average  of  our  sugar  exports  declined  from  its 
amount  during  the  war  years  above  stated ;  a  most  important 
fact,  when  it  is  considered  that,  during  the  war,  nearly  all  the 
sugar  colonies  in  the  world  were  our  own.  Another  fact,  and  of 
most  important  bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration, 
should  be  retained  in  memory  during  the  comparison  of  these  two 
periods.  Under  the  depreciation  of  all  articles  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  to  the  present  period,  it  is  manifest  that  die  same 
sums  no  longer  represent  the  same  quantities  of  goods,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  equality  of  value  in  the  averages  of  the  two  periods 
IS  necessarily  a  proof  of  a  great  increase  in  the  present  time. 
Suffice  it  to  add,  m  conclusion  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  that  our 
average  exports  of  tobacco  have  nearly  doubled  their  amount 
since  the  war ;  and  that  the  average  value  of  Our  India  piece  goods, 
exported,  is  gradually  advancing  from  its  amount  of  one  million 
during  the  war,  to  a  million  and  a  quarter.  Such  is  the  present 
condition  of  our  national  resources  as  regards  the  question  of  our 
foreign  and  colonial  exports. 

Under  the  head  of  navigation,  the  entirety  of  our  resources  may 
be  Very  briefly  exhibited  in  its  four  usual  divisions— of  vessels  built, 
vessels  registered,  outward  tonnage,  and  inward  tonnage.  Of 
vessels  annually  built,  the  average  of  the  three  last  years  of  the 
war  was  seven  hundred  and  sixty  vessels.  The  average  of  the 
years  since  the  peace  has  been  one  thousand  vessels.  Of  the  total 
tonnage  of  vessels  registered,  the  average,  during  the  war,  was 
two  millions  and  less  than  a  half.  The  average  of  peace  very 
nearly  reaches  two  millions  and  three  quarters.  The  average 
outward  tonnage  of  vessels  was,  during  the  war,  about  one  million 
and  three  quarters.  The  same  average,  durine  the  last  three  years, 
has  exceeded  two  millions.  The  average  of  mward  tonnage  was, 
during  the  war,  about  eighteen  hundred  thousand  tons.  The  same 
average,  during  the  last  three  years,  has  exceeded  two  millions 
and  a  quarter.  Such  is  the  brief  exposition  of  the  state  of  our 
national  sources  as  regards  our  navigation. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is  an  act  of  justice-  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers  to  remind  the  country,  that  under  no 
former  administration  has  so  much  been  conceded  to  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  the  empire^    If  ministers  have  not  gone  the 
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foU  8p«Cttl9tive  len^  of  those  gentlepoen,  vW  in  ps^nphlet•  iHd 
reviews  out  of  parliament,  and  in  speeches  and  essays  witlm  it 
(very  commendable  from  their  length  and  labor),  have  recommended 
the  general  adoption  of  all  the  theories  of  Smith  and  Turgpt  they 
must  not  be  denied  in  the  first  instance,  the  praise  of  having  listened 
to  these  speeches  with  a  patience  as  commendable  as  the  industry 
of  the  speakers;  and  in  the  next,  of  having  supported,  and.perso-^ 
nally  attended,  the  appointment  of  the  parliamentary  con;imittees  for 
which  they  have  asked.  If  these  committees  have,  in  most  instances, 
had  no  other  termination  than  in  the  publication  of  a  long  report, 
the  cause  is,  doubtless,  to  be  sought  in  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
and  in  the  wide  difference  between  theory  aiid  practice — between 
4iagrams  of  navigation  upon  dry  land,  and  practical  courses  ren- 
dered necessary  by  sea  and  winds.  Jt  is  not  requisite  to  inform  jbis 
Majesty's  ministers  th^t  the  fir^t  and  b^st  principles  of  com*- 
merce  would  be  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  that  in  almost  all 
jcases  legislators  would  act  wisely  in  leaving  it  to  find  its  own 
way.  The  same  text-books  were  open  for  diem  as  for  their  po* 
iitical  adversaries.  It  was  as  easy  for  them,  upon  a  petition  from 
Manchester  or  Birmingham,  to  give  a  laborious  summary  of  the 
three  volumes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  It  was  as  easy  for  them 
to  refer  all  national  principles  to  the  language  of  the  exchange  and 
the  bullion- market.  But,  having  been  educated  in  another  school, 
they  haye  learned  that  a  nation  has  other  interests  besides  those 
of  money-making.  They  have  learned  that  the  first  interest  of  the 
empire  is  in  its  national  defence,  and  in  the  maintenance,  in  their 
full  integrity,  of  those  funds  of  our  maritime  greatness  $ad  revenue> 
under,  which  we  have  attained  oi^r  actu9<l  condition.  They 
perceive,  moreover,  that  an  absolute  liberty  of  trade  can  exist 
beneficially  for  U9,  only  by  becoming  a  general  system;  for  if 
one  nation  should  a)>olish  all  its  duties  and  restraints,  whilst  all 
ptber  nations  should  retain  them,  the  fornier  will  only  sacrifice  its 
revenue,  and  reduce  all  the  sources  of  its  national  power,  in  order 
.to  strengthen  and  enrich  the,  latter.  Under  these  two  controlling 
principles,  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  indeed  deemed  it  prudent 
.to  retain  the  navigation-laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  touch  with 
gre^tt  caution  and  delicacy  a  commercJAl  system,  under  which  the 
general  commerce  of  Great  Britian  exceeds  the  co^ective  amount 
:of  the  trade  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world. 

But  will  it  be  asserted  for  a  moment  that  nothing  has  been  done 
by  ministers,  and  by  the  system  upon  which  they  act,  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  to  this  system  the  country  is  indebted  for  the 
i^ening  of  the  trade  to  India  i  Has  nothing  been  done  for  die 
colonial  trade,  and  for  British  commerce  in  general,  by  the  several 
acts  of  the  52,  55,  54,  and  57di  of  George  d>e  Third  i    Is  it  no 
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relaxation  froiti  die  ancient  errors,  as  they  are  termedy  of  our  colo- 
nial system,  that,  through  the  medium  of  free  porti,  aeailT  the 
whole  exports  of  our  colonies  are  open  for  the  supply  of  the 
United  States  ?  Is  it  no  departure  from  our  ancient  rigid  monopoly, 
that  American  vessels,  and  the  vessels  of  European  powers,  may 
now  trade  directly  with  India,  and  that  by  a  very  recent  act,  the 
British  private  trade  to  the  East  Indies  may  now  seek  a  general 
market  ?  Is  it  nothing,  that  of  all  the  ancient  monopolies  by  com- 
panies, the  most  inipoUric,  doubtless,  of  all  monopolies,  one  only 
now  exists,  and  that  company  so  divested  of  its  exclusive  powers, 
as  nearly  to  reduce  it,  as  respects  general  commerce,  to  an  open 
trade. 

Will  the  political  economists  themselves  refuse  praise  to  his 
ISzjestj's  ministers  upon  their  own  principles,  when  it  diall  be 
brought  to  their  recollection,  that  in  a  time  of  muchdiflicttlty  they 
bought  up  the  monopoly  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  opened 
that  large  portion  of  the  sea  to  general  trade  I  Is  it  necessary  to 
inform  the  patient  and  laborious  lawyers  of  that  party,  how  much 
Station,  and,  in  many  instances,  how  many  hardsnips  to  mer* 
dumts  were  occasioned  by  these  exclusive  privileges  of  the  South 
Sea  Company,  which  were  all  abolished  by  the  55th  of  Groorge  the 
Third  ?  And,  to  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  upon  the  pre- 
set occasion,  has  nothing  been  done  by  the  abolition  in  many 
cases,  and  the  reduction  in  still  more,  of  die  system  of  bounties, 
which,  in  the  last  century,  pressed  so  uselessly  on  the  produce  of 
the  customs  ?  Assuredly,  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Great 
Britain  will  not  refuse  their  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  when  they  shall  be  reminded  of  those  two  most  benefi- 
cial statutes,  the  51st  and  the  54th  of  George  the  Third,  hj  which 
the  ancient  fiscal  rigor,  respecting  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
ships  for  breaches  of  the  revenue  and  navigation  laws,  has  been  so 
considerably  relaxed,  and  a  prompt  and  efficient  remedy  afiorded 
to  those  hard  circumstances  so  frequently  occurring  under  them. 

One  further  observation  before  this  division  closes.  Looking  to 
our  navigation,  trade,  and  commerce,  under  the  two  main  heads  of 
imports  and  exports,  it  has  above  been  made  manifest,  that  the 
average  of  the  years  of  peace,  reckoning  from  181?  to  1821,  far 
^ceeds  those  of  the  three  last  years  of  the  war,  1811,  1812,  and 
1813.  In  1812  and  181S,  both  years  of  considerable  trade,  the 
value  of  our  imports  did  not  reach  thirty  millions;  whilst  the  ex- 
ports of  those  years,  comprising  British  manufactures  and  foreign 
merchandize,  did  not  exceed,  in  the  most  favorable  of  the  three, 
forty-six  millions.  Now,  in  the  year  ending  January  5th,  1821, 
the  value  of  oar  imports  exceeded  thirty-six  millions  and  a  half, 
and  our  exports  fell  little  short  of  fifty-two  millions.    In  this  ac- 
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coant/  the  year  ending  January  5th^  1814,  is  omitted,  as  the  docu- 
ments have  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  at  the  Custom-house  ;  and 
the  years  1815  and  1816  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  standards. 
They  were  years  of  unparalleled  speculation  in  imports  and 
exports,  arising  from  the  sudden  opening  of  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  therein  formed  an  extraordinary  state  of  circumstances 
which  of  course  disqualify  them  from  becoming  examples  of  the 
ordinary  progress  of  trade. 

As  such  is  the  state  of  the  question,  as  regards  our  general  com- 
merce, the  internal  trade  of  the  country  exhibits  an  aspect  equally 
promising.  Amongst  the  ingenious  writers  of  the  present  day, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  respecting  the  comparative  value 
of  out  home  and  foreign  trade.  According  to  some  of  these  wri- 
ters we  are  in  every  respect  sufficient  for  ourselves  ;  and  the  in- 
dustry, and  even  the  wealth  of  the  country,  would  be  but  little 
affected,  if  we  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  commercial  in^ 
tercourse  with  foreigners.  According  to  others,  and  those  the 
most  numerous,  we  exist  only  by  our  foreign  trade;  and  our  na« 
tional  prosperity  is  to  be  regarded  as  rising  or  declining,  in  the 
proportion  in  which  our  foreign  trade  increases  or  diminishes. 
As  usually  happens  in  questions  of  this  kind,  both  sides  are  in  the 
extreme.  Considering  not  only  the  number  of  our  population, 
but  its  habits  and  ability  of  consuming,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  assert,  that  the  consumption  of  the  British  empire,  of  all  articles^ 
except  only  bread-coni  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  exceeds  that  of 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  is  of  easy 
proof,  the  supply  of  this  consumption,  upon  the  mere  point  of  its 
magnitude,  must  necessarily  be  of  much  greater  importance  than 
our  foreign  commerce.  This  consideration  of  the  question  is 
further  confirmed  by  die  comparative  sums  contributed  to  the 
revenue  by  our  foreign  and  internal  trade.  Of  the  fifty-six  mil- 
lions composing  our  annual  revenue,  not  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
is  paid  by  the  customs,  and  of  course  more  than  four-fifths  by  the 
excise,  and  other  duties  on  use,  possession,  and  consumption.  Of 
so  much  consequence  is  it  to  our  national  welfare  that  all  our  funds 
of  trade  and  industry  should  remain  entire. 

The  principal  subject-matter  of  internal  trade  is  necessarily  in 
our  four  principal  manufactures,  cotton,  wool,  linen,  and  silk ;  in 
our  iron,  tin,  and  copper  works ;  in  our  glass,  leather,  printed  goods, 
salt,  soap,  and  candles ;  to  whichj  as  regards  consumption  and 
revenue,  may  be  added,  sugar,  tea,  wine,  malt,  and  British  and 
foreign  spirits.  It  is  hot  our  purpose  to  follow  the  annual  produce 
of  these  several  articles  in  minute  detail ;  a  very  few  words  upon 
one  or  more  of  them  collectively  will  show,  that  the  annual  quan- 
tity  of  these  articles  which  the  country  consumes,  and  the  work- 
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ing  up,  or  dealing  in  wkich»  afibrds  employment  to  seven  parts 
out  of  ten  of  our  population,  is  higher  than  in  any  average  year  of 
the  war,  and  that,  since  the  peace,  they  have  all  either  absolutely 
increased,  or  maintained  a  high  average  rate. 

It  has  often  been  lamented  by  political  writers,  that  more  satis* 
factory  registers  are  not  kept  of  the  produce  of  our  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures.  From  the  defect  of  all  official  records  upon 
this  subject,  the  state  of  these  manufactures  can  only  be  collected 
either  from  the  local  vouchers  of  one  or  two  districts,  or  from  gen- 
eral observation  of  what  is  passing  before  the  eyes  of  all  of  us. 
Enough,  however,  appears  upon  both  these  grounds  to  justify  the 
assertion,  that  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  are  rapidly  ri- 
sing to  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity.  The  activity  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  in  Yorkshire,  during  the  last  half  year,  has 
never  been  known  to  be  greater.  This  appears  from  the  accounts  of 
the  quantity  of  manufactured  cloth,  exhibited  at  the  quarter  sessions 
for  the  West  Riding.  The  increase  of  the  import  of  the  raw  material 
majr  afford  a  just  measure  of  the  increased  manufacture,  tt  has 
been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  these  observations,  that,  from  1817 
onljr  to  the  present  time,  our  import  of  cotton  wool  has  nearly 
doubled,  having  risen  in  that  time  from  three  millions  to  five.  It  is 
the  same  with  flax  and  hemp,^  the  raw  materials  of  our  linen,  the 
value  of  the  import  of  raw  flax  having  augmented  from  four  hun- 
dred thousand  to  eight.  It  is  the  same  with  our  silk  manufactures, 
the  importation  of  the  raw  material  having  risen,  from  1817  to  the 
present  time,  from  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  value  to  nearly 
one  million  and  a  half :  and  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance, 
having  so  prodigiously  advanced  as  to  outstrip  the  manufactures  of 
Lyons  and  Italy.  The  improved  style  of  dress  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  the  vast  increase  of 
muslins  and  calicoes.  If  it  be  here  objected,  that  against  this  aug- 
mentation  of  the  supply,  we  must  set  oflF  the  reduction  in  the  price, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  increas?  of  manufactures  does  not 
occasion  a  glut  or  mischievous  excess,  so  long  as  the  demand  con- 
tinues with  the  increase,  and  so  long  as  the  manufacture  can  be 
carried  on  virith  profit.  But  the  present  active  employment  of  all 
hands  shows  that  such  is  the  actual  state  of  our  manufactures. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  reduction  of  price  is  proof  only  of 
the  abyndance  of  the  article,  and  of  the  skill  and  industry  with 
which  it  is  worked  up.  ^  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  total  amount  of 
what  is  now  manufactured  does  not  exceed  in  pecuniary  value  the 
less  quantity  which  we  worked  up  during  the  war,  the  country 
still  possesses  the  same  total  value,  and  gains  in  the  increased 
comfort  and  abundance  in  which  every  individual  in  the  country 
is  supplied. 
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As  regards  our  silk  manufactures  in  particular,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  country  in  general  is  not  sufSciently  sensible  oif 
their  value  and  importance,  and  of  the  astonishing  growth  to  which 
they  have  attained  during  the  short  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 
This  is  a  manufacture  in  a  great  degree  foreign  to  us,  and  entirely 
taken  from  our  neighbours ;  and  having  attained  to,  its  present 
state  in  so  short  an  interval,  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  such 
a  further  improvement,  and  such  a  consequent  reduction  of  price, 
as  may  greatly  extend  the  consumption  of  this  article,  not  only 
amongst  ourselves,  but  amongst  foreigners.  But  upon  this  trade 
the  country  is  already  in  possession  of  the  report  by  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords*  It  was  in  the  same  manner  that,  from 
small  beginnings,  our  cotton  manufacture  has  excluded  that  of  all 
nations  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  fine  muslins  and  cambrics  of 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  ^Paisley,  have  driven  those  of  France 
and  India  nearly  out  of  the  market. 

As  respects  our  domestic  consumption,  our  printed  goods  are 
next  in  consequence.  Here  we  get  to  the  undoubted  authority  of 
of&cial  documents,  and  of  those  which  can  least  be  suspected,  the 
accounts  of  money  received  upon  thein  at  the  Excise.  Here  we 
have  indisputable  proof  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  manufacture. 
Within  seven  years  only,  from  181S  to  1821,  the  annual  excise 
upon  this  manufacture  has  risen  from  less  than  a  million  to  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half)  the  amount  paid  in  1813  being  about  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  whilst  in  1820  it  was  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  seven-tenths 
of  this  species  of  manufacture  is  consumed  entirely  at  home,  and 
is  the  clothing  of  a  great  majority  of  our  female  population ;  and 
that  the  large  consumption  of  it  is,  therefore,  at  once  a  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  manufacture,  and  of  the  continued  ability  of 
the  consumers. 

If  the  depression  of  price  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
increased  consumption,  the  continuance  of  the  manufacture  from 
year  to  year  is  still  a  proof  that  the  article  can  be  yet  made  with 
profit ;  whilst  as  above  said,  the  cheapness,  or  in  other  words, 
the  abundance,  is  but  so  much  added  to  the  comfort  and  substance 
of  the  people.  If  national  opulence,  like  individual^  consists  only 
in  the  abundant  possession  of  whatever  renders  life  easy  and  com- 
fortable, surely  it  is  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  our  general  wealth, 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  population  is  so  well  and  so 
sufficiently  clothed.  Is  it  possible,  indeed,  to  pay  a  weekly  visit 
to  our  country  churches,  and  yet  refuse  to  recognize  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  our  laboring  poor,  in  the  quality  and  cleanliness  of  their 
clothing,  above  those  of  the  continental  nations  ?  In  answer,  in- 
deed, to  any  complaints  of  declining  manufactures,  is  it  necessary 
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to  saj  mote  than  to  fefer  the  reader  to  his  own  observation  ?  But 
as  public  wealth  consbts  in  the  abundance  itself,  and  not  in-current 
prices— as  a  manufacture^  like  a  mine,  is  to  be  considered  the 
ridiest,  which  pours  forth  the  most  plentiful  produce—and  as  the 
integrity  of  the  funds  of  growth  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence^ 
than  the  incidental  price  of  their  supply  in  a  pecuniary  market,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  urge  further  proof,  that,  gs  respects  our  manu* 
facturea  at  least,  the  resources  of  the  country  are  unimpaired  i 
that  all  the  same  funds  continue,  and  that  almost  all  yield,  not  the 
same,  but  an  increased  supfdy ;  that  the  cheapness  of  price  ena- 
bles more  persons  to  buy,  and  all  perscms  to  use  more  plentifully  i 
that  the  consumption  of  the  manufacture  thus  passes  into  classes, 
from  which  higher  prices  had  excluded  it,  and,  whilst  the  manu- 
facturer  himsdf  loses  nothing,  inasmuch  as  he  gains  the  same  pro* 
fit  upon  a  larger  stock,  the  condition  of  every  individual  in  the 
country  is  improved,  by  obtaining  either  what  he  had  not  before, 
or  by  haYing  it  in  more  abundance*  If  our  manufacturers  have  not 
a  continental  monopoly,  as  during  some  years  of  the  war,  it  can 
no  longer  be  a  question,  whether  they  are  not  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  increased  demand  at  home*  High  prices  and  large 
profits  do  not  necessarily  constitute  the  prosperity  of  trade,  and 
assuredly  do  not  compose  the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  a  paternal  government,  that  the  largest  possible  proportion 
of  its  whole  population  should  be  enabled  to  reach  the  comforts 
and  decoicies  of  life ;  and  this  can  never  happen  in  any  extent  but 
under  larger  supplies  and  low  prices*  The  poorest  nation  in  the 
world,  the  Spanish  empire,  made  the  highest  profits  upon  the 
amount  of  its  trade,  and  with  no  other  national  benefit,  than  that 
a  few  merchants  and  companies  were  enriched  at  the  general  ex- 
pense. Of  so  little  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  the 
reduction  of  the  profits  of  trade,  or  rather  the  depression  of 
prices. 

If  it  could  be  expected  that  the  reader  would  go  through  these 
statements  without  weariness,  it  might  be  easy  to  carry  the  same 
comparison  through  die  long  details  of  our  domestic  consump- 
tion, and  to  exhibit  the  same  advantage  of  increase  through  all 
those  heads  and  articles  which  peculiarly  belong  to  our  internal 
traife  and  intercourse.  In  that  portion  of  our  stamp-duties 
which  belongs  to  tiie  degree  and  number  of  our  domestic  dealings 
and  exchanges,  and  which  is  therefore  a  just  measure  of  any  in^ 
crease  or  diminution ;  in  assessed  taxes  upon  windows  and  inhabi- 
ted houses,  any  augmentation  of  which  can  only  arise  from  the 
continual  employment  of  capital  in  building  and  improving ;  in  the 
post-horse  and  stage*coach  duties,  which  necessarily  measure  the 
degree  of  intercourse  between  town  and  town ; — under  all  these 
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heads  the  official  reports  of  finance  can  only  lead  to  th&same  coo* 
clttsion,  that  the  resources  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  are 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  are  all  existing  in  increased  energy. 

A  very  brief  view  of  the  quarters  just  terminated  will  confirm 
the  above  proposition,  and  conclude  this  division  of  our  subject. 
The  first  quarter  of  this  year  ended,  of  course,  April  5th.  Now, 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  years,  let 
us  for  a  moment  assume  the  two  financial  years,  1820  and  1821,  to 
have  terminated  respectively  on  that  day.  The  increase,  of  the 
revenue  of  the  latter  year  would  then  exhibit  a  sum  of  nearly  two 
millions.  The  increase  on  the  excise  alone  would  appear  to  be 
two  millions  and  a  half,  and  this  increase  attaching  on  general  con* 
sumption ;  on  candles,  cofiee,  hops,  malt,  pepper,  printed  goods» 
salt,  soap,  British  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  and  snufi^.  But  if  this  quarter 
were  thus  favorable,  the  October  quarter  now  past  exhibits  an 
augmentation  of  revenue  without  parallel.  Under  all  the  heads  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  the  customs,  excise,  stamps,  and  assessed 
taxes,  there  was  a  large  excess  above  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year.  In  the  total  war  taxes  there  is  an  excess  of 
500,000/.,  beyond  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  last  year ;  and 
in  die  total  revenue,  the  excess,  as  compared  with  the  same 
quarter,  is  between  8  and  900,000/.  Under  the  excise,  all  the 
great  articles  of  consumption  have  increased,  and  this  augmentation 
has  pervaded  almost  every  head  of  the  consolidated  excise  duties. 
The  total  was  astonishing.  It  exhibited  an  increase  over  the 
October  quarter  of  1818  of  a  sum  above  700,000/. ;  over  the  like 
quarter  of  1819  of  above  1,800,000/. }  and  over  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1820  of  857,000/.  Nor  is  there  any  just  cause  of  ap- 
prehension that  this  prosperity  is  merely  transient.  At  the  time 
these  observations  are  writing,  there  is  confident  reason  to  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  cohsiderable  rise  in  the  customs,  and,  so  far 
as  the  paynients  from  week  to  week  have  been  made  from  the 
'  collectors  of  excise,  they  justify  the  expectation  that  the  total  pro- 
duce will  be  equal  to  tne  receipt  of  die  corresponding  period  of 
the  last  yean'  But  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  argue,  that  occa^ 
sional  vibrations  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  degree,  from  causes 
so  entirely  incidental  as  insufficient  harvests  and  unfavorable  sea- 
sons, are  not  to  be  carried  to  the  discredit  of  the  general  character 
of  our  financial  resources.-  The  question  is,  what  is  our  general 
condition,  and  not  what  is  our  particular  suffering  under  a  cause 
manifesdy  temporary*  As  a  nadon,  like  an  indiv^ual^  consumes 
perhaps  under  the  same  general  drcumstances  about  the  same 

'  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  quarter  has 
closed  with  an  iDcreasc  of  more  than  400,000^.  above  the  correspondhig 
quarter  of  last  year^ 
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quantity,  one  year  with  another,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  our  pre* 
sent  purpose  to -show  that  our  general  consumption  has  not  de« 
dined. 

Such  is  the  general  condition  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
as  respects  the  four  great  members  which  compose  the  fund  of 
public  wealth,  our  commerce,  navigation,  manufactures,  and  in* 
temal  trade.  An  objection  may  here  probably  be  made,  whether 
a  fifth  and  most  important  member,  our  agriculture,  does  not  re- 
main behind,  and  whether  the  condition  of  that  element  of  na* 
tional  strength  be  equally  prosperous  with  those  above-mentioned. 
To  this  it  might  be  answered,  in  the  first  instance,  that  we  should 
carry  in  our  minds  a  distinction  before  taken  between  the  integrity 
of  the  fund  of  production  itself,  and  the  pecuniary  price  of  its 
produce  in  the  market.  Every  fund  of  production,  whether  a 
mine,  a  meadow,  a  tree,  the  soil  of  the  earth,  or  a  manufacture, 
is  in  a  more  or  less  prosperous  state,  and  is  more  or  less  rich  ac 
one  period  than  another,  according  as  its  actual  produce  has  in- 
creased or  diminished-^according  as  it  produces  more  or  less  of 
its  natural  fruit  and  subject  of  growth.  But  if  this  principle  be 
applied  to  our  agriculture,  will  it  be  contended,  that  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  soil  are  impaired,  and  that  the  proportion  in 
natural  produce  of  what  is  sown  and  what  is  reaped  has  become 
diminished  ?  It  is  perfectly  true,  that,  from  a  multitude  of  causes, 
some  of  them  obvious  and  distinct,  and  others  more  remote  and 
complicate,  many  of  them  still  in  operation,  and  others  which 
have  certainly  exhausted  their  eiFect-— our  landlords  and  farmers 
have  sufiered  much  from  the  depression  of  the  markets  \  and  that 
the  price  of  land  in  rent,  and  the  price  of  its  produce  in  the 
market,  have  rapidly  fallen  from  their  rate  during  the  war.  The 
causes  of  this  depression  have  been  examined  at  length  by  a  par- 
liamentary committee,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  the  report 
conducts  the  reader  agrees  with  the  inference  previously  deduced 
by  every  one  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  political  economy. 
As  the  committee  was  honored  by  the  attendance  of  several  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  in  the  present  day  particularly  profess  to 
advocate  those  principles,  and  who  indeed  chiefly  censure  his 
Majesty's  ministers  for  not  adopting  their  sentiments  to  the  full 
extent  in  which  they  themselves  advocate  them,  we  would  wish  to 
put  it  to  their  candor,  whether,  according  to  every  just  maxim  of 
political  economy,  the  present  state  of  the  corn-market  can  be  any 
thing  but  temporary ;  and  whether  it  be  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  general  price  of  the  materials  of  human  sustenance  can 
fall  short  of  the  cost  of  producing  them.  It  is  totally  impossible 
that  the  present  state  of  the  markets  can  continue,  or  that  agri- 
culture^ like  manufactures,  should  not  accommodate  itself  to  ^ 
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new  state  of  things,  and  therein  resume  a  condition^  under  which 
it  may  be  conducted  with  due  profits  to  all  concerned.  One  of 
the  heaviest  burdens  upon  agriculture,  the  poor-rates,  is  dimintsK- 
ing  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  in  many  parts  a  half,  and  in  all 
a  fourth.  The  continuance  of  peace,  and  the  proceeding  im- 
provement of  our  finances,  added  to  the  zeal  and  sincerity  with 
which  ministers  are  making  retrenchments^  will  gradually  relieve 
the  landlord  and  farmer,  whilst  the  advancing  state  of  manufac- 
tures will  both  increase  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  and 
assist  in  the  further  reduction  of  the  poor-rates.  If  the  rent  of 
land  and  the  price  of  its  produce,  have  diminished  with  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war^  so  likewise  have  the  price  and  stock  of  manu* 
facturers  and  merchants.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  accumulated 
stocks  of  pur  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  diminished  at 
least  thirty  per  cent. ;  and  that  a  capitalist,  who,  ten  years  since, 
was  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  value  of  his  stock  on 
hand,  is  now  not  worth  fourteen ;  or  to  adopt  the  popular  term, 
has  suffered  the  extinction  of  a  third  part  of  his  fortune.  These 
are  the  incidents  of  the  two  periods  of  war  and  peace,  and  are 
common  to  all  classes,  as  well  as  to  the  landlord  and  farmer.  The 
main  and  sole  question  is,  whether  the  fund  of  growth  and  profit 
be  safe  and  unimpaired  ?  Is  there  the  same  proportion  between 
the  seed  and  the  harvest  i  Must  the  article  continue  in  demand, 
or  is  the  demand  gone  altogether  ?  If  it  must  be  had,  it  must  be 
paid  for.  To  say  all  in  a  word,  and  to  conclude  this  part  of  our 
subject,  it  is  totally  impossible  that  the  ordinary  and  general  price 
of  food  should  not  command  the  price  of  the  land  which  rises 
it,  of  the  laborer  who  sows  and  reaps  it,  and  of  the  farmer  who 
affords  the  capital  and  current  expense  of  its  cultivation  from  day 
to  day.  For  a  single  year,  or  even  for  three  successive  years,  a 
large  surplus,  beyond  the  demand  of  consumption,  will  not  only 
be  so  much  not  wanted  in  itself,  and,  therefore,  in  itself,  of  little 
price  in  the  market,  but  will  necessarily  a£fect  the  price  of  the 
whole  quantity.  Biit  when  waste,  or  what  always  accompanies 
the  low  price  of  food,  a  more  plentiful  use,  shall  have  consumed 
the  surplus  quantity ;  or  when  the  quantity  grown  shall  have 
adapted  itself  to  the  supply,  if  the  quantity  actually  grown  be  too 
much,  all  these  incidental  irregularities  will  pass  away,  and  farmers 
and  landlords  will  obtain  the  prices  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

As  regards  the  general  state  of  our  debt  and  the  means  of  re- 
deeming it,  it  will  appear  by  the  accounts  of  the  year  now  closing, 
that  ministers  will  have  proceeded  with  all  practicable  expedition 
to  accomplish  the  recommendation  of  the  finance  committee 
of  1819.  By  the  effect  of  a  most  zealous  retrenchment,  and  by 
the  proceeding  improvement  of  our  national  resources,  they  would 
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have  attained  in  1822  a  surplus  of  five  mllliontt  to  be  employed 
as  a  permanent  sinking  fund  upon  the  national  debt>  if  the  agri- 
cultural horse  tax  of  half  anullion  had  not  been  repealed.    If 
Mr.  Pitt>  in  the  year  1786,  regarded  a  sinking  fund  of  one  million 
to  be  adequate  to  the  redemption  of  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions.  It  is  manifest  that  a  sinking*  fund  of  five  millions 
would  operate  with  nearly  a  twofold  proportion  upon  a  debt  of 
eight  hundred  millions,     it  would  have  the  air  of  a  paradox  to 
assert,  that  a  speedier  redemption  of  the  debt  would  not  be  desir- 
able.    But  it  may  assuredly  be  stated,  that  in  the  actual  condition 
of  the  country  a  larger  sinxing  fund  can  in  no  degree  be  afibfded. 
The  immediate  conclusion  of  a  long  war  is  not  the  most  favorable 
period  for  the  redemption  of  a  national  debt.    If,  together  with 
the  success  of  the  ministers  in  creating  this  sinking  fund,  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  they  have  within  the  same  period  paid  a  debt 
to  the  Bank  of  ten  milUons,  and  have  not  only  themselves  fore- 
gone any  facility  from  a  paper*cunency  m  administering  the  pow- 
ers of  goTcrnment,  but  have  urged  and  enabled  the  Bank  to  resume 
cash-payments,  it  will  be  admitted,  that,  under  the  difficulties  of 
the  tunes,  and  the  conclusion  of  so  long  a  war,  they  have  accom- 
plished as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.    It  may  now  be 
confidently  asserted,  that  the  system  of  loans  and  new  taxes  has 
reached  its  termination ;  that  we  are  now  living  upon  our  income, 
and  are  in  a  condition  of  redeeming  yearly  some  |>art  of  a  mort- 
gage which  undoubtedly  presses  heavily  upon  the  mdustry  of  the 
people.    Under  the  system  of  loans  we  should  every  year  have 
borrowed  upon  less  favorable  terms  i  and  what  is  equally  worthy 
of  consideration,  we  should  have  anticipated  in  peace  the  resources 
of  war.    We  should  have  gone  to  any  new  war  under  a  most 
extreme  difficulty ;  or,  like  France,  under  the  administration  of 
Fleury,  we  should  have  lost  our  due  consideration  in  Europe,  by 
seeking  peace  at  more  than  its  due  value.    By  the  application  of 
the  old  sinking  fund  to  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  but  still 
leaving  a  surplus  of  between  four  and  five  millions  above  our 
exp^iditure  to  operate  upon  the  debt,  we  secure  a  great  present 
reUef^  and  leave  untouched  the  means  of  future  defence. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

Without  going  into  a  detail  of  the  new  system  upon  which 
Europe  was  settled  at  the  period  of  the  treaties,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  the  European  commonwealth  was  reconstructed  at 
this  period  chiefly  upon  three  principles. 

The  first  was,  that  there  should  be  such  a  distribution  of  power 
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aoiong  the  several  principal  states,  as  imght  render  each  sufficient 
in  itself  to  maintain  its  independence,  and  to  withstand  any  pos- 
sible incursion  of  France,  till  the  general  confederacy  of  Europe 
could  move  up  in  defence  of  the  common  tranquillity. 

Secondly,  but  always  subservient  to  the  first  principle,  the  re- 
storation of  ancient  powers  to  their  former  stateof  possession. 

Thirdly,  where  such  restoration  was  manifestly  impossible,  or 
where  it  seemed  expedient  to  forego  it,  in  pursuit  of  the  more 
valuable  object  of  rendering  each  state  sufficient  to  its  own  de« 
fence,  in  such  case  to  indemnify  the  suffering  power  for  its  lost 
t^rripries  from  the  common  fund  of  conquest. 

llie  system  of  Europe  was  accordingly  settled  upon  these  princi^- 
ples.  Under  the  first  of  them,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was 
erected,  and  was  rendered  compact  and  self-sufficient,  by  its  annex- 
ation to  the  United  Provinces.  And,  as  the  Netherlands  were  thus 
interposed  as  a  barrier  between  France  and  Germany,  Sardinia,  by 
the  annexation  of  Genoa,  was  rendered  a  more  adequate  barrier 
between  France  and  Italy.  Under  the  second  principle,  the  Swiss 
Republics  and  Italian  states  were  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
their  ancient  condition.  Under  the  third,  Austria  received  an 
indemnity  in  Italy;  whilst  Prussia,  who  was  in  some  degree 
affected  by  the  new  changes,  and  who  lost  her  ancient  influence  in 
Holland,  received  a  portion  of  Saxony.-^This  last  modification 
was  indeed  further  recommended  by  the  new  state  of  things 
in  Germany,  and  by  the  extinction,  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  of  the  German  Empire.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  no  longer  any  power  in  Germany  sufficiently 
compact  and  united  to  oppose  an  adequate  defensive  force  against 
a  sudden  invasion.  Experience  had  proved  that  Prussia  in  her 
actual  state  was  ho  equal  opponent  to  France,  and  that  the  exposed 
^condition  of  the  smaller  principalities,  and  their  compulsory  sub- 
mission to  an  invading  army,  necessarily  threw  them  as  increments 
into  the  hands  of  the  invader.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  conceal, 
that  it  had  become  expedient,  upon  many  other  considerations,  to 
bestow  this  increase  of  tenitory  upon  Prussia,  and  to  take  it  from 
Saxony.  If  the  one  had  suffered  'more  than  any  other  power  in 
Europe,  under  the  long  and  unsparing  oppression  of  France,  the 
other,  to  use  no  harsher  terin,  was  surely  but  little  entitled  to 
escape  the  penalty  of  a  war,  in  which  her  prince  had  borne  so 
prominent  a  part. 

As  such  is  the  new  isystem  upon  which  Europe  is  now  settled, 
our  duties,  under  our  foreign  relations,  consist  in  little  more  than 
in  a  faithful  observance  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  upon  which 
this  system  is  grounded.  The  leading  principle  and  object  of  these 
treaties,  and  of  the  condition  which  they  constitute,  are  the  main-r 
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tenance  of  the  general  peace  of  Europe  by  the  penooal  amitj  of 
die  soreragns,  andby  a  system  of  mediatiooy  which  should,  on  the 
one  side,  recognize  the  perfect  mdcpendence  of  the  serend  states 
in  their  own  internal  concerns  \  and,  upon  the  other,  should  hold 
forth  their  common  interest,  and  therein  their  conmion  obligation, 
to  consult  the  general  policy  of  Europe  in  all  questions  a&cting 
the  safety  of  the  whole* 

It  is  a  malicious  and  most  unjust  representation  of  the  character  of 
this  system  to  asserti  that  the  allied  powers,  and  England  amongst 
them,  are  bound  by  diese  treaties  to  control  the  internal  concerns 
of  other  states,  or  eren  to  act  the  arbitrator  in  dissensions  between 
state  and  state  upon  interests  belonging  only  to  themselves*  As 
regards  England,  the  obligations  of  the  treaties  are  expressed  in  the 
treaties,  and  our  contract  is  known  to  the  letter*  If  the  ministers 
of  some  of  the  allied  powers  appear  to  hare  pressed  the  assertion 
of  this  right  of  friendly  mediation  into  that  of  authoritative  con* 
trol,  the  excess  belongs  only  to  them,  and  no  portion  of  it  attaches 
to  us.  They  find  nothing  of  this  principle  in  the  general  treaties ; 
and  accordingly  the  king  and  government  of  Enfflamd  do  not  admit 
that  they  are  comprehended  in  the  obligation*  If  the  assertion  of 
these  pretensions  exist  at  all,  it  is  totally  a  separate  concern  of  the 
powers  that  make  them*  But  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  present  time,  like  the  treaty  of 
Pibiitz  in  the  French  revolution,  has  no  other  existence,  at  least  in 
the  degree  asserted,  than  in  the  factious  writings  of  the  day* 

A  very  few  words  will  explain  intelligibly  our  different  relations, 
and  the  good  faith  with  which  we  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  peace* 
If  we  follow  them  geographically,  our  first  relation  is  with  Portu- 
gal, an  ancient  ally  of  the  Britisti  crown,  and  one  the  most  imme- 
diately indebted  to  us  in  the  b^e  war  for  deliverance  and  safety* 

Under  the  ancient  system  of  Europe,  the  object  of  our  alliance 
with  Portugal  was  to  counterpoise  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon*  Under  the  former  dose  union  of  the  two  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain,  the  common  object  of  jealousv  to  Portugul 
and  England  was  necessarily  France  and  Spain  %  and  the  natural 
support  of  Portugal,  a  secondary  state  confiding  upon  a  powerful 
neighbour,  was  England*  In  the  vicissitude  of  human  afiairs,  the 
original  reasons  for  this  alliance  have  passed  away';  but  in  the 
opening  of  the  Brazils  to  British  commerce,  a  new  state  of  things 
1^8  arisen,  which  may  render  it  very  doubtful,  and  till  lately  mudi 
more  so,  whether  our  close  connection  with  Portugal  be  not  our 
best  policy*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  conunercial  connection 
with  France  would  be  more  lucrative,  as  to  a  pecuniary  result, 
than  with  Portugal ;  and,  if  commerce  were  the  only  question,  it 
would  be  an  erroneous  policy  to  adopt  a  minor  state  in  preference 
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to  a  principal.    But  as  the  maltitenance  of  t}ie  political  relations 
of  Europe  and  Great  Britain  i9  ait  ^nd  of  gi^^ater  value  and  impor- 
tance»  it  is  a  rule  of  sound- prudence  to  consult  the  more  valuable 
^jept>.  though  with  sbme  sacrifice  of  the  secondary  onei^    Recept 
eventSf  indeed,  may.  render  this  relation  of  more  problematical  va- 
lue.   These  events  have  not,  however,  as  yet  assumed  a  shape 
sufficiently  determinate  to  justify  further  remarks*     As  regards  the 
present  question  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  actual  state  of 
Portugal  at  the  present  period  is  another  proof  of  the  good  faith 
and  moderation  of  the  British  government.    It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  a  monarch  in  the  situation  of  the  Icing  of  Portugal 
should  not  have  made  some  friendly  representation  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  omdition  to  the  king  and  government  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  the  king  of  England  and  tlie  other  al* 
lied  sovereigns  can  have  regarded  without  some  feeling  the  recent 
proceeding  amongst  the  Portuguese  populace.    It  is  equally  im- 
possible for  the  people  of  England  not  to  feel  some  indignation  at 
the  unworthy  levity,  to  use  no  other  term,  with  which  Portugal 
has  forgotten  the  blood  and  treasure  of  England  lavished  in  her  de- 
fence.   But,  under  all  these  circumstances,  Portugal  is  still  left  to 
the  administration  of  her  own/concems.    She  is  still  left  to  worl^ 
her  way  through  her  own  anarchy.    There  is  still  encouragement 
to  hope  that  the  fire  may  bum  out  without  reaching  the  walls  of 
her  neighbours.    It  remains  to  be  seen,  how  far  the  event  may 
justii^  this  expectation;  but  in  the  mean  time  her  actual  condition 
may  be  assumed  as  no  less  a  proof  of  the  moderation  of  England, 
than  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  treaties.    For,  under  such  a  state  of 
circumstances,  w&t  becomes  of  the  alleged  secret  article,  that  all 
the  kings  of  Europe  should  guarantee  to  each  other  the  actual 
state  of  the  monarchical  power  of  each  over  his  own  subjects  ? 
Will  it  admit  a  doubt,  that,  under  the  projected  constitutions 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  kings  of  those  countries  will  possess  a 
much  less  degree  of  sovereign  power,  and  a  much  more  arduous 
admixiistration  of  their  duties  as  heads  of  their  states,  than  the 
former  Stadtfaolder  of  Holland  or  the  President  of  America.  ? 

Our  next  foreign  relation,  following  the  same  local  order,  is  with 
Spain.«-*Heve  our  moderation  has  been  equally  tried,  both  as  re- 
gards our  own  peculiar  gain,  and.  as  bears  upon  the  allied  prin- 
dfie  of  defending  kings  at  all  events.  In  the  contiest  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  we  have  held  forth  a  different  example 
from  the  fonmer  conduct  of  that  crown  betWjeen  ourselves  and 
America.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  strong  temptation  urged 
us.  The  emancipation  of  so  large  a  customer  could  not  but  be  most 
advantageous  to  so  large  a  dealer  as  Great  Britain.  The  free 
commerce  iRrith  South  America  is  nothing  to  other  kingdoms  in 
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proportion  to  what  it  will  erentually  become  to  England.  If  our 
interest  wtte  strong,  the  impotence  of  the  power  to  be  injured  (it 
is  said  without  anj  purpose  of  ofience)  opened  every  thing  to  our 
mercy.  There  was  no  restraint  but  in  our  own  generosity  and 
justice.  But  this  restraint  was  sufficient.  We  rememoered 
that  if  honesty  be  the  best  policy  of  individual^!  who  are  but 
cr^tures  of  the  day ;  still  more  so  is  it  the  best  wisdom  of  those 
more  durable  moral  persons,  the  xrrifMna  ci$  Ui,  states  and  empires. 
Under  these  feelings  the  South  Americans  were  left  to  fight  alone. 
Under  these  feelings  the  gentlemen  of  the  English  Opposition  have 
taunted,  and  the  Sritish  manufacturers  have  supplicated  in  vain. 
The  answer  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  the  one  has  been,  that 
the  fath  of  treaties  was  with  them  something  more  than  a  word 
of  course ;  and  that  the  weakness  of  a  friendly  power  only  super- 
added a  duty  of  generosity  to  a  duty  of  justice.  To  the  other 
party  they  answered,  that  a  nation  had  other  interests  besides 
present  gain ;  and  that  if  commerce  be  a  good  thing,  national  honor 
is  a  better. 

It  was  under  the^  principles  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill 
Was  passed,  and  that  our  officers  and  soldiers  were  prohibited  from 
entering  into  the  service  of  the  insurgent  subjects  of  a  fiiendly 
state.  In  the  treaty  signed  at  Madrid  in  1814,  it  was  stipulated 
between  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  that,  in 
performance  of  the  duties  of  friendly  states  towards  each  other, 
his  Britannic  Majesty  should  prohibit  his  subjects  from  furnishing 
arms  to  the  insurgent  colonies  of  South  America.  It  was  mani- 
festly within  the  obligations  of  friendly  states,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged public  law  of  Europe,  that  the  one  power  should  require 
this  engagement,  and  that  the  other  should  accede  to  it  i  the  South 
American  colonies  being  at  the  time  a  component  pordon  of  the 
Spanish  empire,  and  the  demand  of  Spain  being  nothing  more  than 
a  stipulation  that  we  should  not  interfere  in  the  war  between  her 
colonies  and  herself.  As  it  was  therefore  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  British  Government  to  make  this  engagement,  so  it  was  a 
point  of  good  faith  to  give  it  an  effectual  observance.  The  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill  was  but  the  execution  of  this  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Madrid.  The  treaty  was  merely  declaratory  of  a  pre-existing 
duty,  and  neither  the  article  nor  its  performance  gave  any  thing 
to  Spain  to  which  die  had  not  a  previous  and  perfect  light.  Under 
the  public  law  of  Europe,  our  actual  relations  with  Spaip  and 
South  Amenca  afibrded  us  only  the  choice  of  two  courses— either 
that  of  giving  positive  aid  to  the  mother«country,  or  of  remaining 
in  a  perfect  neutrality.  As  either  of  these  courses  was  open  to 
^8,  just  views  of  our  own  policy  decided  the  choice,  and  we  adopt- 
^>  as  we  had  good  right  to  adopt,  the  part  of  neutrality.    So  far 
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only  we  were  at  liberty  to  consult  our  own  peculiar  interests ;  for 
though  the  law  of  nations  would  admit  us  to  afford  positive  aid  to 
Spain,  in  the  reduction  of  her  coloniesi  the  same  law  prohibited  us, 
as  contrary  to  the  duty  of  friendly  states,  from  giving  any  assist- 
ance to  the  colonies.  Our  conduct  towards  South  America,  from 
the  peace  to  the  present  day,  has  been  in  conformity  with  these 
principles.  With  the  strongest  interest  for  assisting  the  colonies, 
in  the  face  of  the  taunts  of  the  Opposition,  and  against  the  clamors 
of  our  traders,  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  steadily  adhered  to  the 
obligations  of  public  law,  and  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  Nor  have 
we  satisfied  ourselves  with  a  merely  apparent  observance  of  this 
neutral  conduct.  We  have  acted  throughout  as  becomes  the  di- 
rect and  high-minded  character  of  the  country.  We  have  sent  no 
expedition  to  examine  the  respective  strength  of  the  two  bellige- 
rent parties  ;  we  have  held  forth  no  encouragement  to  a  perseve- 
ring warfare  by  the  expectation,  that  a  certain  degree  of  success 
only  was  wanting  to  ensure  our  recognition  and  co-operation. 
Our  language  to  Spain  has  been— You  have  a  right  to  require  our 
neutrality,  and  therefore  we  engage  for  it ;  we  have,  indeed,  a 
strong  interest  to  decline  such  an  engagement,  but  w^  have  a  ma- 
nifest duty  to  make  it.  To  the  colonies  we  have  said — We  can- 
not aid  you,  but  we  will  stand  apart.  To  both  we  have  fulfilled 
our  duties  and  compact. 

It  is  impossible  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  with  a  view 
to  events  about  closing  as  these  observations  are  written,  not  to 
congratulate  the  country  upon  the  full  and  unequivocal  success  of 
this  part  of  our  foreign  policy  }  by  which,  with  safe  and  unim- 
peached  honor,  and  against  the  most'urgent  temptations,  the  course 
of  human  events  has  at  length  opened  this  commercial  field  to  the 
full  extent  of  our  possible  wishes.  There  can  be  no  disposition 
in  his  Majesty's  ministers  and  their  friends  to  undervalue  die  im- 
portance of  a  temptation  which  so  long  solicited  them  in  vain,  and 
to  which  they  only  preferred  the  sincerity  of  our  public  faith,  and 
the  integrity  of  our  national  honor.  They  cannot  see  with  indif- 
ference an  acquisition  to  general  commerce  at  once  so  vast  in  ex- 
panse, so  various  in  climate,  so  fertile  in  all  the  materials  of  indus- 
try and  manufacture  ;  and  in  that  stage,  moreover,  of  social  pro- 
gress, which,  above  all  others,  qualifies  it  to  become  the  largest 
customer  of  a  manufacturing  nation.  They  cannot  be  indifierent 
under  the  well-grounded  conviction,  that  this  new  field  will  be 
peculiarly  open  to  British  trade  and  industry,  and  will  at  once  add 
to  the  supply  of  our  stock  of  raw  materiaJs,  and  to  the  abundant 
consumption  of  our  manufactures.  They  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  value  of  a  dealer,  whose  exports  to  the  mother-country,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  civil  warfare  amongst  themselves,  ex- 
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ceeded  fifteen  milUons  ;  and  whose  imports  weie  only  of  1^88  «• 
tent  under  the  system  of  an  injudicious  monopoly.  But  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  must  feel  this  satisfaction  under  tfat 
present  state  of  things,  do  they  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  conscious 
remembrance!  that  a  prize  of  such  splendor,  and  always  lying  at 
their  feet,  never  seduced  them  from  the  path  of  national  honor ; 
and  that  if  they  have  at  length  >  attained  it,  they  have  attained  it 
with  generosity  and  good  faith-*^oii  catgxmantes  Jldem,  not  act- 
bg  the  pedlar  and  freebooter,  but  as  the  representatives  of  a  great 
state,  and  of  a  generous  and  sincere  people,  his  Majesty's  ministers 
have  at  once  satisfied  their  own  honor,  and  dignified  tne  character 
of  their  country. 

Our  relations  next  in  order  are  those  with  the  two  governments 
of  France  and  the  Netherlands.  It  might  be  sufficient  as  respects 
our  existing  relations  with  these  states,  to  observe,  that  they  are 
in  perfect  concordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  general  treaties,  and 
widi  the  maintenance  of  the  best  interests  of  each  country  re- 
spectively. Our  intercourse  with  them,  so  far  as  any  events  since 
the  withdrawing  of  the  armies  have  led  into  any,  has  been  that 
of  the  most  unreserved  amity  and  confidence.  It  is  manifest 
that  in  this  part  of  our  subject  we  are  treading  upon  tender 
ground*  Doubtless  our  advice,  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
French  government,  from  their  persuasion  of  our  longer  experience 
in  the  afiairs  of  a  mixed  constitution,  have  solicited  it,  has  been 
given  with  equal  sincerity  and  good-wiU.  Doubtless,  our  autho- 
rity itself  has  not  been  refused,  where  the  fermenting  ill-spirit 
during  the  first  years  of  the  peace  required  the  indirect  control  of 
the  expression  of  our  continuing  amity  in  this  tone.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  cautiously  abstained  from  any  language  or 
conduct,  by  which  we  might  seem  to  arrogate  the  right  of  mter- 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  With  still  more  delicacy 
bave  we  abstained  from  assuming  any  tone  of  national  superiority^ 
and  from  employing  our  actual  influence  in  procuriuig,  or  even  m 
soliciting  any  commercial  r^ubtions,  which,  in  the  existing 
spirit  of  the  French  people,  might  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
long's  government.  We  have  never  forgotten,  that,  under  some 
circumstances,  and  in  dealing  with  natures  as  generous  as  truly 
royal,  to  ask,  is  to  have,  however  the  concession  might  embarrass  the 
pnncely  giver,  and  whatever  might  be  the  true  character  of  the 
gift.  But  considering  that  the  best  interest  of  England  is  in  the 
maintenance  of  tranquillity,  and  in^the  permanent  return]  of  religion, 
morals,  and  good  government,  to  a  kingdom  so  situated  as  France, 
we  have  passed  by  all  single  and  more  peculiar  objects,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  secure  attainment  and  confirmation  of  the  general  end. 
The  language  of  our  foreign  relations  to  France  has  been  and 
is— Let  us  see  you  settled  and  happy  ^  let  us  see  you  occupy 
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your  due  state  in  the  iystem  of  Europe }  and  ure  will  then^ 
on  equal  terms,  renew  with  y^u  the  race  of  glory  and  national 
Wealth* 

One  of  the  measures  arising  from  this  spirit  was  the  Alien  Act, 
by  which  we  at  once  performed  a  duty  towards  the  French  govern- 
menti  and  exercised  an  act  of  immediate  prudence  towards  otrT 
public  peace  at  home.  His  Majesty's  ministers  retained  in  their 
minds,  that  the  former  leaders  of  the  Whigs  themselves,  Lord  Fitz<* 
William,  Mr.  Windham,  and  other  names  of  equal  repute,  had  al- 
ways entertained  a  strong  apprehension  of  too  free  a  communi*- 
cation  with  France  ;  and,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  had  al- 
ways anticipated,  as  one  of  the  most  dreaded  effects  of  peace,  an 
unrestrained  intercourse  between  the  bad  men  of  France  and  the 
comparative  innocence  of  the  English  and  Irish  Reformers.  His 
Majesty's  ministers  coincided  with  his  Lordship  and  other  Whigs, 
still  livmg,  in  this  apprehension.  They  could  not  reconcile  it  to 
themselves  to  superadd  the  lectures  of  M.  Constant  to  the  ora^- 
tions  of  Mr.  Hunt;  nor  to  surrender  the  innocence  of  Mr* 
Cobbett,  the  moral  and  religious  purity  of  Mr.  Hobhpuse,  and 
the  truth,  the  fixed  principles,  and  generous  warmth  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  to  any  possible  association  with  men  like  Fouchi. 
Though  they  knew  the  distinction  between  laws  and  manners, 
between  crimes  and  vices,  between  acts  and  opinions,  and  were 
aware  that  it  did  not  belong  to  governments  to  make  laws  against 
errors  and  false  teachers,  diey  still  felt  it  a  duty  to  guard  against 
the  corruption  of  youth.  As  regarded  France,  these  considerations 
were  furdier  strengthened  by  the  relative  state  of  the  two  countries. 
They  could  not  reconcile  it  with  their  sense  of  duty  towards  a 
friendly  power  to  permit  a  depot  of  plots  and  plotters  to  be  esta- 
'  blished  at  Dover.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  his  Majesty's 
ministers  conceded  to  the  best  precedents  and  td  the  best  times, 
and  recommended  the  Alien  Act.  The  parliament  coincided  in 
feeling  and  opinion  with  the  ministers,  and  the  act  was  passed 
with  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses. 

As  regards  our  relations  with  the  Netherlands,  they  are  Coo  ob- 
vious to  require  remark.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  amity  and 
confidence  of  liie  two  governments  continue  to  gather  strength 
with  their  progress.  The  completion  of  the  fortresses  is,  in  fact, 
the  completion  of  the  due  securities  for  the  permanence  of  the 
new  general  system.  It  cannot  have  escaped  public  observation, 
that  in  Holland,  as  in  France,  there  is  not  that  warm  popular 
feeling  towards  the  government  and  people  of  Gre^t  Britain,  to 
which  we  are  assuredly  most  justly  entitled  by  our  long  constancy 
in  the  common  cause  of  Europe.  In  Holland,  as  in  France,  there 
exists  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  true  motiii^  of  our  persevering 
courage  and  conduct  is  to  be  sought  in  our  commercial  spirit  \  and 
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that  our  goTernmefit  is  still  seeking  to  ad?aiice  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  at  the  expense,  of  all  other  nations.    Hoverer  false 
and  ungenerous  may  be  such  an  opinion^  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
it   still  exists.    Und^  these   circumstances,  his  Majest/s    mi* 
nisters  hare  considered  it  to  be  a  first  object  of  policy^  to  avoid 
eyery  kind  of  conduct  which  might  cherish  and  increase  these 
unfriendly    suspicions.      Under  the   same   eircumstanees*  they 
have    declined  to  solicit   for  any  commercial  treaty,  or  to  ne- 
gociate  for  any  of  those  facilities  (for  ^they  can  amount  to  no- 
thing more)  which  would  cost  more  to  the  Dutch  government 
than  they  would  be  worth  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  £ng« 
lish.    But  when  this  observation  is  made,  it  is  necessary  to  qua- 
lify  it  by  the  assertion,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  the 
possibility  of  any  commercial  treaty  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands :   there  wants  indeed  all  subject-matter  for  such  a 
treaty.    The  jpeople  of  the  two  states  are  in  direct  rivalry  with  each 
other.  The  Dutch  and  Nethetlanders  manufacture  almost  every 
thing  for  their  own  consumption :  they  have  no  raw  material  witn 
wluch  to  supply  us,  nor  can  we,  on  the  other  hand^  supply  thenu 
They  receive  tneir  colomal  produce  from  their  own  planters ;  they 
grow  their  own  wo<d  %  they  import  their  own  cotton ;  in  a  word, 
they  exist  so  nearly  in  the  same  stage  of  conmierce  and  manufao- 
tures  with  ourselves,  and  grow,  work  up,  and  deal  so  exactly  in 
the  same  articles,  that  there  is  a  total  want  of  all  subject-matter 
of  exchange  between  us.    The  laree  extent  and  various  climate  of 
France  affords  her  some  staples  of  her  own  produce,  her  wines 
and  brandies,  for  example,  upon  which  to  found  a  commercial 
exchange ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  impossible,  but  that  at  some 
more  convenient  period  the  wines  of  France  might  be  admitted 
into  England,  upon  the  condition  of  the  equivalent  admission  into 
France  of  Briti^  cutlery  and  hardware.    But,  as  regards  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  the  ma- 
terials for  any  commercial  treaty.    One  article  alone  with  which 
we  supply  them,  cotton-yam,  was  so  little  satisfactory  to  our  ma* 
nufacturers  of  piece-goods,  that,  in  the  year  1817,  a  strong  petition 
was  presented  to  parliament  against  its  exportation ;  and  it  re- 
quired the  utmost  efibrts  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  convince 
the  petitioners  of  the  folly  of  their  demand.    One  observation,  in- 
deed, encounters  us  universally  with  regard  to  these  commercial 
treaties.    When  we  look  collectively  to  the  petitions  of  our  several 
manufacturers,  and  the  arguments  of  their  advocates  for  new  com^ 
mercial  treaties,  and  for  opening  a  more  enlarged  s{^ere  of  foreign 
trade,  they  amount  to  nothing  more  than  to  the  expression  of  their 
wishes,  that  all  foreign  markets  should  be  opened  to  British  com« 
modities,  whilst  the  British  market  should  most  religiously  con- 
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tmae  its  exclusion  .against  aU  foreign  manufactures.  Whilst  all 
demand  a  free  trade  and  open  market^  not  one  of  them  is  willing 
to  surrender  to  foreigners  any  restriction  in  favor  of  their  own 
commodities.  But  is  it  to  be  expected  for  a  moment,  that  foreign 
nations  will  accede  to  a  treaty  under  unequal  circumstances  i 
Will  Portugal,  or  what  is  of  more  importance,  will  the  Brazils, 
continue  a  favored  consumption  of  British  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures  when  we  shall  exclude  her  wines,  or  at  least  with* 
draw  our  preference  of  Portugal  in  favor  of  France  ?  Will  the 
landed  interest  consent  to  a  more  free  admission  of  foreign  spirits 
in  competition  with  our  own  distiUeries  ?  Can  we  in  fact  lay  our 
hand  upon  any  existing  restriction,  in  favor  of  British  trade,  which 
the  manufacturers  concerned  in  that  trade  would  voluntarily  con- 
cede, or  which  could  be  taken  from  them  without  such  a  violence 
to  the  actual  employment  of  capital,  and  without  so  much  suffer- 
ing to  large  bodies  employed  in  the  manufacture,  as  to  render  it 
very  doubtful  whether  the^ultimate  good  would  be  worth  the 
present  cost  i  As  regards  our  present  subject,  Holland,  it  is  im« 
possible  not  to  acknowledge,  that  our  foreign  relations  can  exist  in 
no  other  form  than  at  present.  All  closer  commercial  connection  is 
impossible.  The  people  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  are  as  jea- 
lous of  our  manufactures  as  we  can  possibly  be  of  theirs.  The  agri- 
culturists and  manufacturers  of  those  countries  are  making  the  same 
demands  of  their  government  for  the  exclusive  support  of  their 
own  growth  and  manufacture.  The  crown  of  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands  is  a  new  institution ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  Dutch 
government  to  concede  even  to  the  popular  prejudices.  Our  in- 
creased tax  upon  the  Dutch  provision  trade,  has  removed  still  fur- 
ther any  possibility  of  negociation  for  commercial  advantages.  In 
a  word,  under  our  foreign  relations  with  Holland,  we  possess  all 
that  we  can  possess:  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  same  degree  of  trade  to  which  we  admit  the 
Dutch  and  Netherlanders. 

As  regards  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Italy  in  general,  the  spirit  of 
our  foreign  relations  has  been  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of 
general  tranquillity.  It  was  no  part  of  our  duty  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  those  governments,  nor  to  take  any 
part  in  such  dissensions  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  as  did 
not  affect  the  due  distribution  of  power  in  the  system  of  Europe, 
We  have  no  where  contracted  the  obligation  to  defend  these  states 
in  all  their  conflicts  with  their  subjects,  or  each  other.  We  liave 
no  where  excluded  ourselves  from  the  question  of  prudence.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  late  invasion  of  these  states  occurred,  the  first 
consideration  of  our  own  government  was — ^is  there  any  thing  in 
diecivcumstances  of  these  dissensions,  which  either  afi^ects  the  per- 
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manenceof  the  general  settlement  of  Europetor  menaces  any  inteiesc 
peeuliarly  British.  The  answer  to  these  questions  was  in  the  ne- 
gative. No  interest  was  concerned  but  the  internal  state  of  the 
countries  themsehres.  As  respected  England,  our  interference 
could  be  accompanied  with  no  possible  good,  equivalent  to  its  ne- 
cessary cost.  The  cause  itself  afforded  no  appeal  to  our  generosity. 
The  Carbonari  were  but  French  reformers  under  another  name. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  this  character  of  the  cause,  our 
ministers  had  the  forbearance  to  adhere  to  strict  neutrality  between 
the  contending  parties.  But  as  the  mere  appearance  of  a  good 
cause  could  not  appeal  in  vain  to  British  feelings,  the  English  go- 
vernment, following  the  character  and  public  opinion  of  the  coun* 
try,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  own  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  general  freedom,  and  to  guard  their  neutrality  from  any  con- 
struction unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  national  independence.  Whilit, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  they  adhered  to  a  strict 
neutrality  in  fact,  they  fully  asserted  the  law  of  nations  in  their 
diplomatic  correspondence,  and  effectually  published  a  declararion 
in  recognition  of  the  general  principle.  In  this  note,  having  to 
address  themselves  to  friendly  governments,  and  to  stated  of  dignity 
and  power,  they  spoke  with  temper  and  moderation,  but  certainly 
not  without  dignity  and  firmness.  They  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
petulance  is  the  due  tone  of  official  intercourse,  and  that  other  na- 
tions are  not  entitled  to  the  same  courtesy  from  us,  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  exacting  from  them.  They  have  yet  to  learn,  that  the' 
personal  indisposition  of  foreign  sovereigns  and  states,  not  to  say 
their  actual  hostility,  is  a  matter  of  such  utter  indifference  to  the  go- 
vernment and  people  of  England,  as  to  be  needlessly  incurred  by  the 
application  of  intemperate  language  and  indecorous  terms  to  kings 
and  emperors.  They  have  yet  to  learn,  that  the  rules  of  prudence 
and  decorum  in  common  life  are  not  to  be  carried  into  political 
intercourse;  and  that  in  discussing  the  ordinary  diflerences  of 
states  and  governments,  the  tone  of  mediation  is  not  more  effectual, 
as  well  as  more  courteous,  than  that  of  arrogance  and  menace. 

Our  relations  next  in  order,  are  those  wim  Austria  and  Russia. 
As  regards  Austria,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  detail ;  the 
principal  point  of  incidental  contact  between  Austria  and  ourselves 
having  been  touched  upon  above — some  points,  however,  may  ap* 
pear  to  deserve  observation.  One  of  these  is,  the  erroneous  esti- 
mate amongst  our  popular  speakers  and  writers,  of  the  character 
and  alleged  views  of  this  government.  No  sovereign  is  perhaps 
more  injuriously  treated  than  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  is  not 
die  despotic  prince  which  our  libellous  writers  represent.  Consi- 
dering the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  their  exposed  condition, 
the  defensive. power  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  not  equal  to  the 
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dignity  arid  station  of  his  empire  in  the  European  commonwealth. 
Hte  kingdom  is  composed  of  members  too  distinct,  having  little 
more  union  than  in  the  circumstance  of  their  being  gorerned  by  a 
common  sovereign :  whilst  each  member  is  alike  auspicious,  lest 
the  force  of  one  part  should  be  directed  towards  the  subversion  of 
die  privileges  of  the  other.  The  power  of  the  sovereign,  under' 
the  Hungarian  constitution,  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  feudal 
superiority  of  the  supreme  chief  over  his  barons.  In  his  German 
states,  the  power  of  the  emperor  is  rather  patrimonial  than  political. 
In  Italy,  he  has  to  contend  with  an  adverse  public  opinion,  and 
with  the  natural  hostility  of  a  people  subjected  to  a  foreign  ruler. 
The  local  character  of  his  dominions,  and  their  relative  situation 
towards  each  other,  are  equally  ill  adapted  to  compose  a  compact 
power,  OT  to  constitute  a  fc^ce  of  ready  application.  The  greater 
portion  of  his  kingdom  consists  of  a  plain  level  country,  intersected, 
indeed,  by  large  rivers,  but  almost  totally  without  any  defensive 
strength  upon  its  frontier.  The  political  character  of  Austria  is 
necessarily  governed  by  these  circumstances  of  its  imperfect  means 
of  protection.  If  the  re-construction  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  by 
means  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  have  given  additional  6e«- 
curity  to  Austria  on  the  part  of  France,  the  growth  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  and  the  extension  of  that  of  Russia,  have  introduced  other 
and  larger  objects,  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  in  the  vary, 
ing  policy  of  cabinets,  may  more  seriously  affect  the  safety  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  It  is  far,  very  far  from  the  purpose  of  the  pre* 
sent  observations  spargere  voces  ambiguas^  or  to  give  countenance 
to  reports  which,  under  ptesent  circumstances,  have  no  shadow  of 
foundation  in  truth.  But  the  prudence  of  states,  which  we  call 
policy,  has  necessarily  a  longer  reach  than  the  precautionary  wis- 
dom of  private  life.  It  is  the  duty  of  Austria  to  consider  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present.  The  generosity  and  moderation  of 
her  present  neighbours  are  their  personal  virtues ;  their  successors 
may  be  more  open  to  temptation.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
situation  of  Austria  is  one  of  much  delicacy  and  di£Bculty,  and  her 
policy  necessarily  partakes  of  this  character.  She  must  vigilantly 
attend  to  the  maintenance  of  her  actual  power ;  she  must  jealously 
guard  that  system  of  Europe,  the  continuance  of  which  is  her  best 
security,  and  most  effectual  strength.  In  a  word,  it  pecuUarly  be- 
longs to  her  relations  to  encounter,  in  their  first  re*appearance,  the 
return  of  those  principles,  to  the  progress  of  which  she  would  ne- 
cessarily become  the  first  sacrifice. 

The  tone  and  conduct  of  the  British  government  towards  Aus- 
tria, have  been  regulated  by  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances, 
in  her  situation.  Doubtless  his  Majesty's  ministers  well  knew  her 
difficulties,  with  regard  to  her  Italian  states,  and  as  the  due  power 
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€i  Aattria  is  necessary  for  the  system  of  Europe,  they  must  at 
once  have  known  and  lamented  the  reluctant  obedience  of  her  Ital- 
ian subjects.  They  could  not  but  be  informed  by  their  resident 
ministers  in  Italy,  that  a  very  dangerous  faction  was  gaining  a 
most  alarming  strength,  and  that  it  particularly  menaced  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  Considering  the  local  contact  of  the  Alpine 
states  with  France,  and  with  thzt  part  of  France  which,  within  a 
▼ery  short  period,  had  been  the  chief  scene  upon  which  the  trou- 
bles of  Europe  were  renewed,  the  British  cabinet  could  not  but 
entertain  some  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  general  system. 
The  next  house  had  caught  fire,  before  the  flames  were  well  extin- 
guished in  its  adjoining  neightx)urhood.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  his  Majesty's  ministers  deemed  that  the  situation 
of  Austria  justified  some  latitude  in  her  defenure  measures.  If 
the  Austrian  government  appeared  to  some  persons,  to  assert  too 
broadly  the  principle  of  this  invasion,  the  British  cabinet  deemed  it 
sufficient  upon  their  part,  to  declare  their  own  construction  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe ;  at  the  same  time  rendering  justice  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Austria. 

This  danger,  and  assuredly  not  an  inconsiderable  danger,  has  now 
happily  passed  away.  We  are  now  instructed  by  events.  But 
will  it  be  denied  in  the  face  of  these  events,  that  experience  has  well 
justified  the  veisdom  of  the  policy  pursued  bv  the  British  govern* 
ment  ?  What  might  not  have  been  the  situation  of  Europe,  if  the 
King's  ministers,  following  the  rash  but  perhaps  generous  impulse 
of  public  opinion,  and  adopting  the  injudicious  vehemence  of  the 
Opposition,  had  immediately  involved  the  nation  in  this  contest  ? 
Naples  would  still  have  been  over-run,  Sardinia  would  still 
have  submitted  ;  her  revolutionary  army  would  still  have  been 
dispersed.  We  could  have  intermeddled  with  no  other  eflFect 
than  to  excite  ah  unfriendly  feeling  in  our  former  allies,  and 
to  cherish  the  designs  of  the  ill-disposed  throughout  Europe. 
We  must  have  interposed,  if  at  all,  either  by  the  exercise  of  our 
influence,  or,  more  authoritatively,  by  a  direct  declaration  that  the 
rights  of  nations  were  invaded.  If  by  our  influence,  the  peril  of 
Austria  was  possibly  too  immediate  to  induce  her  to  surrender  the 
interests  of  her  own  safety  to  our  remonstrance  and  advice.  If  we 
had  assumed  a  more  authoritative  tone,  our  naval  armament,  in 
support  of  our  declaration^  would  scarcely  have  reached  the 
Neapolitan  sea  before  the  submission  of  Naples  and  Piedmont 
wouJd  have  rendered  it  nugatory.  What  must  then  have  been  the 
course  suitable  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  England  ?  Either  we 
must  have  renewed  the  general  war  for  such  objects,  or  have  with- 
drawn with  a  barren  exertion  of  our  authority  $  to  say  nothing  of 
cur  internal  ntuation  it  this  period,  and  of  the  importance  of  Mt 
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sufiering  any  remote  and  incidental  object  to  impede  us  in  the 
great  work  of  national  retrenchment. 

The  interests  of  the  several  European  states  are  so  involved  with 
each  other,  that  it  is  perhaps  an  imperfect  method  to  enumerate,  thus 
distinctly,  our  foreign  relation  with  the  several  states  individually. 
Our  relations  with  Russia  are  but  little  different  from  the  same 
relations  with  Asutria.  Our  leading  object  with  both  has  been  to 
confirm  the  full  confidence  established  at  the  period  of  the  treaties. 
His  Majesty's  ministers  have  felt  none  of  that  jealousy  towards  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  to  which  they  have  been  strongly  urged  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition.  They  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  Russia  to  justify  such  a  jealousy.  All  the  public 
measures  of  Russia  since  the  peace,  have  been  characterised  with 
the  sincerity  and  moderation  of  her  emperor.  The  powers  of 
Europe,  whose  dominions  are  in  immediate  contact  v^th  those  of 
Hussia,  have  expressed  no  jealousy  of  this  kind ;  and  his  Majesty's 
ministers  have  deemed  it  absurd  to  admit  apprehensions  for  Austria^ 
Prussia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  which  none  of  those 
states  feel  for  themselves.  It  is  impossible  but  that  much  variety 
of  opinion  and  feelings  must  exist  in  a  court  and  cabinet  composed 
like  that  of  Russia  ;  but  it  is  equally  notorious,  that  the  personal 
moderation  of  the  sovereign  is  seconded  in  its  effect  by  his  uncon* 
trolled  power  under  the  Russian  constitution.  Ministers  cannot 
forget,  that  when  the  vast  spoil  of  the  French  conquest  was  in 
medio  at  the  period  of  the  general  peace,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
contended  with  England  in  a  high-minded  and  generous  abstinence 
from  all  claims  for  himself.  They  cannot  forget,  that  having 
then  the  power  to  retain,  and  certainly  not  without  the  strongest 
claims  to  indemnity  for  his  sufferings  during  the  invasion  of  his 
empire,  he  concurred  as  fully  as  themselves  in  the  restoration  of 
kingdoms,  provinces^  cities,  and  towns,/  to  their  former  possessors. 
Remembering  this,  they  possibly  think  they  do  him  only  justice 
in  inferring  his  moderation  under  less  temptation,  by  bis  ex- 
perienced magnanimity  under  greater. 

One  event  indeed  has  arisen  which  has  placed  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  a  situation  of  much  difficulty,  and  which,  in  some 
of  its  circumstances,  has  apparently  given  countenance  to  the 
assertions  of  popular  writers.  The  insurrection  of  the  Greeks 
against  Turkey  has  necessarily  involved  a  prince  and  people  of 
the  same  religion  with  themselves.  There  is  a  strange  injustice 
amongst  our  party-writers  in  considering  the  situation  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  as  regards  this  unforeseen  event.  They  entirely 
overlook  circumstances  obvious  to  all  but  themselve^  and  which 
stand  forth  upon  the  very  face  of  his  situation.  They  impute 
to  his  own  seeking,  and  to  his  seeking  for  a  selfish  purpose,  an 
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extreme  state  of  difficalties,  manifestly  thrown  upon  him  by  for- 
tune. The  Russian  people,  and  of  course  the  Russian  army)  are 
not  only  of  the  same  religion,  but  exercise  it  precisely  in  the  same 
form  with  the  Greeks.  The  great  body  of  the  Russian  popula- 
tion has  not  yet  reached  the  high  degree  of  civilisation  of  some 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  more  simple  in  its  habits,  and  at  the  same 
time  less  corrupted.  Their  hearts  are  most  warmly  attached  to 
the  religion  of  their  country  : — ^their  religious  faith  is  more  singly 
the  object  of  their  affection.  We  may  all  remember  what  a 
degree  of  popular  clamor  was  excited  amongst  ourselves,  about 
three  years  since,  by  some  false  and  absurd  reports  of  a  persecu- 
tion against  the  Protestants  in  a  remote  part  of  France.  But  if 
such  a  feeling,  and  upon  such  an  occasion,  was  raised  among  our 
own  people,  whose  character  at  the  present  day  is  assuredly  not 
an  excess  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  whose  affections  are  sub- 
divided amongst  the  hundred  other  objects  of  attachment  in  a 
rich  and  luxurious  community ;  is  it  diflBcult  to  conceive  what 
must  be  the  general  sensation  throughout  the  Russian  empire, 
where  such  acts,  exercised  against  the  most  sacred  persons  tf  the 
same  religious  faith,  were  passing  in  adjoining  provinces ;  and 
where  these  acts  were  brought  home  with  so  much  increased 
force  to  their  feelings  and  passions,  by  the  daily  reception  and  per- 
sonal supplication  of  the  persecuted  fugitives  r  Is  it  any  reasonable 
subject  of  astonishment,  that  under  the  presence  of  such  images, 
and  under  the  daily  exhortation  of  priests  of  the  same  religion,  a  kind 
of  epidemic  indignation  should  run  through  the  body  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  that  the  contagion  in  some  degree  should  reach  the 
army  ?  Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  these  remarks  to  insinuate  any 
imputation  against  the  officers  and  men  of  an  army,  who  in  the  com- 
mon contest  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe  sustained  at  least  their 
equal  part.  The  truth  is,  that  they  could  not  have  been  men,  and 
assuredly  not  the  brave  and  generous  people  which  they  are,  if 
they  had  beheld  without  sympathy  the  scenes  and  acts  which  were 
passing  before  their  eyes.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insist  further  upon  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  situation 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  dissensions  between  Greece  and 
Turkey?  Supposing  for  a  moment,  but  which  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  did  not  himself  partake  of  this  feeling  of  his  people 
and  army ;  it  is  manifestly  contrary  to  ^very  rule  of  prudence  that 
he  should  oppose  himself  singly  and  directly  to  this  national 
enthusiasm.  It  was  totally  impossible  to  stem  such  a  torrent  by 
moving  in  a  direct  line  across  it.  There  are  some  circumstances 
in  the  general  condition  of  a  foreign  state,  which  should  be  touched 
with  the  same  delicacy  as  if  belonging  more  immediately  to  the 
privacy  of  common  life.    It  is  presumed  that  enough  has  already 
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been  said  to  enable  the  candid  reader  to  enter  into  the  situation  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  to  deduce  the  inference,  that  this 
sovereign  has  not  failed  in  his  obligations  to  the  general  system  of 
Europe. 

Nor  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  this  sovereign 
should  it  be  omitted,  that  he  most  readily  assented  to  the  British  pro- 
tection of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  this  at  a  period  when  all  Europe 
was  ringing  with  a  clamor  against  his  alleged  designs  in  the 
Mediterranean.  This  act  of  magnanimity  is,  indeed,  in  itself  an 
answer  to  all  illiberal  suspicions  ;  for  if  the  object  of  Russia  had 
been  the  conquest  of  Turkey,  and  the  ultimate  appropriation  of  its 
provinces,  her  cabinet  could  never  have  consented  to  this  antici- 
pated cession  of  a  part  of  her  spoil,  and  still  less  could  have 
augmented,  if  not  established,  a  power  in  the  Mediterranean 
that  must  always  be  opposed  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
object. 

At  the  time  these  observations  are  writing,  the  question  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  still  undetermined.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  it  must  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  there  exists  a  sincere 
effort  amongst  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  with  the  English 
government  in  particular,  to  procure  a  settlement  of  these  differ- 
ences upon  views  of  general  policy  and  a  due  consideration  of 
the  whole  case.  Their  mediation  between  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
the  Greeks,  is  regulated  upon  two  main  principles — the  first,  the 
termination  of  a  state  of  things,  which  in  its  ultimate  consequence, 
may  efi^ct  the  general  peace  of  Europe ;  the  second,  a  security  on 
the  part  of  Turkey  against  any  fanatical  revenge  or  future  excesses 
by  her  misguided  populace.  If  the  Greek  insurrection,  and  the 
pending  discussions  between  Russia  and  Turkey  can  be  finally 
settled  upon  this  basis,  all  parties  may  have  just  cause  for  satisfac- 
tion. The  Greeks  will  obtain  a  security  against  future  oppression ; 
the  Emperor  Alexander  will  have  satisned  his  people  and  himself  ; 
and  Europe  will  have  extinguished  a  fire  which,  though  beginning 
only  on  its  remote  circumference,  but  finding  fuel  as  it  moved 
along,  might  have  burned  to  the  centre. 

It  is  doubtless  a  natural  wish  amongst  all  Christian  nations, 
that  a  people  so  connected  with  the  fondest  images  of  our 
imagination,  and  carrying  us  by  associations  not  only  to  our  own 
early  lives,  but  to  scenes  and  characters  immortalised  by  poets 
and  orators,  should  obtain  a  better  return  for  its  sufferings,  and 
should  more  nearly  accomplish  its  independence.  But  in  this 
case,  as  in  others,  where  the  subject  is  the  member  of  a  system, 
die  question  has  two  bearings — there  is  a  particular  interest,  and 
there  is  a  general  interest.  As  regards  the  particular  interest  of 
Greece  only,  there  can  exist  no  doubt  what  ought  to  be  the  wish 
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and  object  of  herself  and  friends.  But  as  regards  the  general  in- 
terest  of  Europe,  and  as  respects  the  maintenance  of  principles, 
upon  which  the  safety  of  all  empires  must  stand,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  great  powers  can  actively  co-operate  in  the  pending  con- 
test. T)i^  very  progress  of  this  conflict,  without  their  co^opera* 
don,  holds  forth  such  a  possible  state  of  things-^so  many  dis« 
jointed  members,  and  such  a  difficulty  to  efiect  a  due  disposition 
of  them — such  a  disturbance  in  the  actual  state  of  possession,  and 
siidi  an  uncertainty  of  retaining  the  relative  equality  of  states  by 
a  new  proportionate  distribution,  as  to  render  even  neutrality  a 
▼ery  questionable  prudence.  Sed  incedimus  per  ignes.  It  is  one 
of  the  hard  conditions  of  fortune  that  our  duties  are  sometimes  in 
direct  opposition  with  our  feelings.  But  let  it  not  be  said  or 
thought,  that  Englishmen  cannot  feel  for  Greece.  The  wheel  of 
human  affairs,  running  through  every  possible  evolution,  may 
ultimately  cast  up  a  condition  of  things  in  which  our  wishes  and 
duties  may  be  in  union  ;  and  Greece  in  her  freedom  may  delight 
us  with  a  more  lively  resemblance  of  the  mother  from  which  she 
springs--^  Tl^TTi^,  quod  cptanth^c* 

Our  relations  with  Turkey  are  necessarily  comprehended  in 
those  with  Greece  and  Russia.  A  word  only  may  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject  :-^Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  Turkey 
and  her  government,  Turkey  is  de  facto  an  independent  power  in 
Europe,  and  has  a  certain  place  and  station  to  fill.  Having  such 
a  character,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Europe  that  Turkey  should 
possess  the  means  of  maintaining  it.  She  cannot  fail  in  her 
part  without  proportionately  disturbing  the  *  general  order.  It 
is  peculiarly  the  interest  of  England  that  Turkey  should  possess 
this  relative  sufficiency ;  and  it  is  our  best  preventive  policy  to 
maintain  her  in  this  degree  of  strength.  Our  diplomatic  inter- 
course  with  her  government  has  always  been  directed  towards  this 
end.  But,  under  present  circumstances,  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  object,  it  has  perhaps  become  necessary  rather  to  increase, 
than  to  reduce,  her  power.  The  efficiency  of  Turkey  is  coiin- 
teracted  by  two  main  circumstances — ^her  internal  dissensions,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  her  military  force.  But  if  it  be  our  ma« 
nifest  policy  to  uphold  Turkey  in  a  certain  degree  of  strength,  it 
is  assuredly  a  violation  of  all  principle  to  encourage  these  sources 
of  her  weakness.  His  Majesty's  ministers  are  doubtless  acting 
upon  an  inference  so  manifestly  just.  They  can  see  no  certain  ad- 
vantage in  further  reducing  the  power  of  Turkey,  nor  in  concur- 
ring in  any  line  of  policy  which  would  effectually  lead  to  such 
a  reduction.  They  see  that  Turkey  in  her  actual  state  gives  no 
disturbance  to  the  general  system  \  but  they  are  not  equally  cer- 
tain that  a.  new  state  of  things  may  not  lead  to  very  unforeseen 
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consequences.  They  can  see  no  prudence  in  foregoing  a  safe 
actual  condition  for  an  uncertain  futurity.  It  is  under  these  con- 
siderations that  the  British  minister  at  Constantinople  is  pro- 
bably instructed  to  regulate  his  intercourse  with  the  Turks.  He 
is  probably  authorised  to  second  the  representations  of  the  Sub" 
lime  Porte  to  Russia,  that  the  militia  of  the  provinces  is  retained, 
encamped,  and  in  winter  quarters,  less  under  any  desire  or  appre- 
hension of  war,  than  with  the  purpose  of  using  the  occasion  to 
reduce  and  extinguish  the  Janizaries.  He  is  probably  instructed 
to  confirm  the  assurances  of  the  Porte,  that  the  abolition  of  this 
barbarous  and  fanatic  force  would  be  the  best  guarantee  against 
future  excesses.  Under  the  constitution  of  Turkey  the  Janizaries 
are  a  standing  army  almost  independent  of  the  government,  and 
therefore  its  absolute  master.  They  are  a  feudal  army,  a  delibera- 
ting  army,  a  military  corporation ;  having  privileges  of  their  own, 
and  all,  officers  and  men,  uniting  in  maintaining  and  advancing 
them  against  their  sovereign  and  fellow  subjects.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  not  to  feel  for  a  sovereign  in  such  circumstances,  and  pos- 
sibly this  representation  has  not  been  made  in  vain  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

Our  foreign  relations  next  in  order,  and  our  last  in  the  long 
list,  for  we  pass  over  those  with  the  minor  states  as  necessarily  in- 
volved hi  our  policy  towards  the  greater,  are  those  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  is  a  just  observation  of  moral  writers,  that  the  happiest  con- 
dition of  human  fortune  is  in  the  uniform  and  uninterrupted  cur- 
rent of  ordinary  life,  affording,  from  day  to  day,  only  the  same 
unvaried  aspect.  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  generally 
to  the  relations  of  kingdoms,  and  to  those  between  England  and 
America  in  particular,  which  are  perhaps  never  more  satisfactory 
than  when  they  least  afibrd  matter  of  remark.  Our  relations  with 
America  are  those  of  two  governments  respecting  the  character  of 
each  other,  and  remembering  their  common  origin  whilst  they  look 
around  upon  their  different  institutions. 

The  situation  of  America,  and  her  manifest  policy  under  it,  is 
marked  by  one  strong  circumstance:— Of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world,  America  has  suffered  most  by  the  return  of  peace.  Her 
commerce,  her  customs,  and  her  total  revenue,  have  been  diminiBhed, 
at  certain  periods  since  the  peace,  by  more  than  one  half.  In  the 
year  1815  the  net  produce  of  her  customs  exceeded  thirty-six 
millions  of  dollars.  In  the  year  1819  the  produce  of  the  same 
duties  was  only  seventeen  millions,  being  a  diminution  of  nineteen 
million  dollars  out  of  t}iirty-six.  Her  total  revenue,  in  1815,  was 
in  round  figures  forty-nine  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  In  1819 
her  total  revenue  was  not  twenty  one  millions  and  a  half.    This 
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diminution  was  chiefy  in  ber  cvsfomti  uriiieb  declined  from  die 
cessation  of  her  canying  trade,  and  the  resumption  by  foreign  na- 
tions of  their  own  commerce. 

These  circumstances  in  her  situation  are  of  so  much  more  im- 
portance to  us,  as  they  at  once  explain  the  causes  which,  in  a  less 
degree,  affected  ourselves,  and  as  their  operation  in  both  countries 
has  been  in  kind  the  same.  As  England,  during  the  war,  manufactured 
for  the  world,  America,  in  a  very  great  degree  was  the  carrier  of  the 
world.  Even  her  raw  produce  was  raised  to  an  immense  price  by  the 
demand  for  it  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  was  a  constant 
exportation  of  her  flour  to  England,  on  an  average  exceeding  half 
a  million  of  barrels,  and,  in  the  years  1801,  1802,  and  1811,  ex- 
ceeding a  million.  Her  flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  whatever  else 
she  exported  of  raw  produce,  thus  attained  a  price  exceeding  in 
ail  articles  one  third,  and,  in  many,  double  its  present  amount. 
Her  freights,  her  shipping,  her  navy — her  price  of  land,  her  amount 
of  circi^ting  currency,  her  wages  of  labor,  and  her  returns  of 
capital ;  in  a  word,  her  agriculture,  her  commerce,  her  navigation, 
ber  internal  industry  and  improvement,  and  whatever  she  possessed 
of  rough  domestic  manufactures,  increased  in  the  same  general 
rate  as  amongst  ourselves.  Under  the  general  competition  of  one 
branch  of  employment  with  another,  added  to  the  universal  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  to  the  abundance  of  money  in  paper  and  cash, 
prices  rose  throughout  all  commodities,  and  in  every  division  of 
industry.  The  general  peace  overtook  America  in  this  state  of  things. 
Her  commerce  immediately  fell,  and  fell  by  nesirly  one  half.  Her 
circulating  capital,  her  paper-currency,  was  necessarily  called  in,  or 
forced  back  in  the  same  proportion.  Most  of  her  banks,trading  only 
on  accommodation,  broke  up,  and  by  their  bankruptcy,  and  the  gene- 
ral alarm  excited  by  it,  still  farther  reduced  or  rather  almost  extin- 
guished, their  paper  medium.  Under  this  general  state  of  things, 
prices  now  fell  as  abruptly  in  peace,  as  they  had  risen  during  die 
war.  The  cessation  of  a  great  portion  of  foreign  demand,  necessa- 
rily caused  a  glut  of  all  raw  produce  in  her  markets.  Prices  thus  fell 
from  abundance.  The  withdrawing  of  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  and 
of  foreign  commerce  in  general,  reduced  the  general  income  of  the 
nation ;  and  as  this  trade  had  been  carried  on  in  a  great  degree  by  new 
men,  and  as  profits,  however  large,  had  either  been  expended  by 
a  more  profuse  mode  of  living,  or  had  been  embarked  in  augmenting 
stocks,  (now  violendy  rendered  of  less  than  half  their  recent  value), 
income  was  destroyed  before  capitals  were  accumulated.  Prices 
thus  fell  from  the  second  cause  of  the  reduced  general  means. 
The  diminution  of  the  quantum  of  the  currency  of  cash  and  paper 
necessarily  JFollowed,  as  above  said,  the  diminution  of  trade.  There 
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were  fewer  de^lingsi  aind  of  coufte  lee»  occamo  for  tbe  medium  by 
which  they  were  computed.  There  was  no  security  in  future  profits, 
and  of  course  no  loans  nor  accommodation.  There  was  no  employ- 
mem  for  capital,  and  of  course  neither  the  means  nor  the  induce- 
ment to  create  or  to  continue  it  artificially.  Prices  thus  fell  from  the 
third  cause  of  the  reduced  quantity  of  money.  Under  this  concur* 
renee  of  circumstances,  America  has  been  suffering  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  ourselves,  and  affords  a  strong  illustration  of  the  actual 
causes  of  whatwehave  seen  amongst  our  own  merchants,  manufac- 
turers,  and  farmers.  If  we  have  suffered,  indeed,  in  a  less  degree  from 
some  <tf  these  causes,  it  is  only  because  our  state  of  society  is  mote 
advanced,  and  that  our  capitalists  are  less  dependent  upon  their 
income  from  year  to  year.  The  national  wealth  of  England  is 
composed  of  two  descriptions,  accumulated  capital,  and  current  in- 
come. The  one  may  suffer  in  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  trade, 
and  in  the  pecuniary  value  of  produce  in  the  markets ;  but  the 
other  fund  is  necessarily  more  permanent,  and  in  a  rich  society 
will  maintain  a  large  consumption  for  many  successive  years. 
But  in  all  new  countries,  like  America,  the  national  wealth  con- 
sists in  little  more  than  in  the  annual  income.  For  the  time,  the 
withdrawing  of  income  is  with  them  reduction  to  poverty.  / 

This  condition  of  America  leads  to  another  important  conclusion, 
and  to  one  more  immediately  bearing,  upon  our  foreign  relations 
with  her  government.  Of  the  whole  actual  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  about  twenty- five  million  dollars,  eighteen  millions  are  raised 
by  her  customs.  Of  so  much  importance  to  that  government  is 
the  collection  of  her  customs,  or  in  other  words,  the  continuance 
of  her  commerce.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  an  in- 
terest of  this  kind  must  bind  her  strongly  to  the  maintenance  of 
her  pacific  and  friendly  relations  with  England..  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  event  more  injurioua  to  the  conunerce  of  America 
and  England  than  an  interruption  of  these  relations.  It  must  be 
a  war  directly  against  the  commerce  of  each  other.  America  must 
at  once  lose  three  out  of  five  parts  of  her  national  revenue,  and 
whatever  she  retains  of  trade  must  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
ocean.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  would  undoubtedly  lose  the 
supply  of  her  best  customer,  and  it  is  diflSicult  to  imagine  any  thing 
that  me  could  gain. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  two  states  have  necessarily  some 
respect  tOMrards  these  circumstances  of  their  relative  situation,  as 
|[reat  commercial  dealers.  It  would  assuredly  be  as  unjust,  as  it 
IS  mean,  to  impute  the  existing  amity  to  these,  causes  only.  The 
governors  of  both  proceed  from  a  stock,  with  whom  justice  and 
generosity  are  always  more  than  mere  names,  and  wliQ  require  no 
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proof  o(  Biteiest  to  retain  dwm  vidun  the  obligstkMii  of  iiifi^ 
But  it  is  the  nature  of  matii  and  indeed  it  is  his  duty,  to  give  doe' 
weight  to  considerations  of  personal  prudence.  With  e?erj  allow* 
ance  for  il^tional  generosity,  the  practical  statesman  will  always 
see  with  pleasure  tnis  eoncurrence  of  interest  and  duty  in  neign- 
bouring  states.  He  has  a  good  reliance,  who  has  to  deal  with 
good  faith  and  honor.  But  be  has  a  better,  who  has  to  deal  with 
good  faith  and  common  interest. 

As  to  any  practical  subjects  which  have  recently  arisen  under 
the  head  of  our  foreign  relations  with  America,  three  circumstances 
of  principal  importance  have  occurred  since  the  war,  in  all  of 
which  has  been  manifested  the  amicable  disposition  of  the  two 
states  tOMrards  each  other.  The  convention  of  commerce,  which 
was  to  expire  in  1819,  has  been  renewed  for  ten  years,  until  the 
year  1828.  The  British  government  has  opposed  no  obstacle  to 
the  cession  of  the  Floridas  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  co-operated 
with  the  American  minister  in  removing  difficulties,  and  in  in- 
fluencing the  Spanish  government  to  execute  the  articles  of  their 
treaty  with  the  tJnited  States.  The  third  circumstance  regards 
the  navigation  acts  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  not  consistent 
with  British  policy  to  extend  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  our 
colonial  trade.  It  would  have  interfered  too  much  with  the  interests 
of  our  own  merchants  and  shipping.  But  we  did  not  wholly  repel 
the  solicitations  of  a  friendly  government  on  this  head.  By  insti- 
tuting, or  at  least  continuing  in  peace,  the  special  free  port  of  die 
Bermudas,  we  enabled  America  to  supply  herself  directly  with 
British  colonial  produce,  and  thus  saved  her  the  expense  of  longer 
voyages,  and  larger  freights.  The  American  government  was  still 
dissatisfied,  and  in  1817,  and  1818,  passed  her  own  navigation 
laws.  We  admitted  her  right  to  do  so,  and  the  friendly  relations 
of  the  two  governments  remain  uninterrupted.  It  may  be  allowed 
us  to  express  a  sincere  hope,  that  the  confidence  and  amicable  in- 
tercourse of  the  two  governments  may  long  continue,  and  that  the 
TJnited  States  may  rapidly  recover  that  condition  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  internal  trade  and  industry,  which  so  long  rendered 
them  the  large  and  liberal  customers  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  time  enough,  a  century  hence, 
to  think  of  contending  interests.  It  is  the  absence  of  a  friendly 
spirit  to  anticipate,  amidst  peace  and  good-will,  the  possible  con- 
dition of  rivalry  and  hostility.  The  sea  is  open  to  both  nations, 
and  assuredly  there  is  no  disposition  in  England  to  appropriate 
this  highway  of  the  world.  America  has  a  territory,  and  a  new 
and  virgin  territory,  almost  as  spacious  as  the  face  of  the  seas  them- 
selves. She  is  of  the  same  stock,  and  has  the  same  materials  of 
greatness  and  future  glory  with  Great  Britain.  Let  her  use  the 
example  we  have  set  her,  and  run  the  same  race. 
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Siich  18  the  question  as  regards  the  integrity  of  our  foreign  re« 
lations. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

The  province  of  the  minister  in  this  department  is  to  maintain 
the  general  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom^  and  to  secure 
and  superintend  the  due  administration  of  the  laws.  In  accom- 
plishing  this  object,  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  has  to  direct  his  most  vigilant  attention  to  whatever 
may  menace  the  internal  order  of  the  country.  It  is  his  duty  to 
foresee  and  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  encounter  and  suppress,  all 
acts  of  turbulence  and  disorder.  It  is  his  further  duty,  in  execu- 
tion of  the  same  object,  to  assist  and  uphold  the  local  magistracy 
of  the  kingdom.  He  must  employ  the  means  of  government,  and 
apply  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  law-oiEcers  attached  to  its 
public  service,  to  explain  difficult  points  of  duty.  He  must  call 
into  action  the  power  of  government  to  maintain  the  administration 
of  the  law  against  a  populace  inflamed  into  seditious  proceedings. 
In  preserving  the  peace  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  of  other  dis- 
tricts, he  must  superintend  and  regulate  the  police.  Remembering 
always  that  he  is  the  minister  of  a  free  government,  and  that  every 
department  of  administration  should  have  reference  to  the  general 
character  of  the  constitution,  he  should  execute  his  duties  with  as 
little  cost  as  possible  to  personal  liberty.  He  should  deserve  the 
praise  that  the  first  of  all  historians  gave  to  one  of  the  first  of  all 
ministers. — In  rebus  arduis  seoeritate^  sed  non  asperitate  utens^ 
rempublicam  composuit;  unde  restituta  reoerentialegibusyjudiciis 
auctoritas  ;  et  sacris^  et  moribuSf  et  unocuiquejus  et  honos.  He 
should  not  apply  the  extraordinary  means  of  the  constitution  to.  its 
ordinary  perils.  His  weapons,  and  the  use  of  them,  should  not 
exceed  the  call  of  the  occasion.  His  first  duty  is  to  suppress  the 
peril ;  his  second,  is  to  effect  this  purpose  with  as  little  cost  as 
possible.  In  his  apprehension  of  an  extraordinary  danger,  he 
should  not  lose  all  apprehension  of  the  certain  violence  to  general 
principles  by  extraordinary  means.  He  should  remember  the 
future  in  the  present,  and  that  the  acts  of  ministers  of  good  repute, 
and  in  times  above  all  suspicion  of  sinister  purposes,  may  become 
precedents  for  their  successors,  who,  under  a  general  resemblance 
of  the  occasion,  may  most  perniciously  extend  the  example. 

It  is  a  subject  of  much  satisfaction,  that  the  present  state  of  the 
country  renders  it  rather  ungracious  to  revive  the  memory  of  its 
condition  during  the  first  years  of  the  peace.  Except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  justice  to  his  Majesty's  ministers^  more  especially 
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to  the  noble  lord  who  has  presided  over  this  department  for  the 
last  nine  years ;  and  but  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  to  general 
attention  what  difficulties  they  have  encountered,  and  from  what 
perils  they  have  delivered  the  public  peace,  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  every  lover  of  his  country  to  pass  over  that  period,  and, 
under  the  present  state  of  public  tranquillity,  to  forget  that  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom  was  not  always  so  secure.  It  is  a  trite 
observation  of  moralists,  that  nothing  is  so  soon  forgotten  as  dan- 
ger  wholly  surmounted.  But  it  should  not  be  entirely  dismissed 
£rom  the  public  mind,  that  in  1817,  and  the  next  following  years, 
the  state  of  public  afikirs  required  two  or  more  Secret  Committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  these  Committees,  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  of  all  parties,  concurred  in  a  Report,  that  a 
most  alarming  degree  of  seditious  practice  existed  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  should  not  be  wholly  forgotten,  that  this  Report  was 
verified  in  practice  by  two  or  more  audacious  conspiracies,  and, 
after  some  interval,  oy  the  discovery  of  a  most  murderous  plot 
for  assassinating  all  his  Majesty's  ministers.  The  atrocity  of  this 
plot  was  assuredly  ^not  extenuated  by  its  folly.  Nearly  at  the 
same  point  of  time  large  assemblies  of  the  misguided  populace 
were  convoked  from  week  to  week  in  the  vicinity  of  our  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  were  instructed,  exhorted,  and  inflamed,  bj 
travelling  incendiaries.  It  is  as  unnecessary,  as  it  is  unpleasing^ 
to  repeat  circumstances  now  remembered  as  only  having  been  es- 
caped. But  it  is  surely  a  want  of  feeling  towards  the  difficulties 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  at  that  period,  to  forget  their  merits  in 
their  success.  If  the  vessel  of  the  state  be  now  in  port,  surely 
some  credit  is  due  to  those  by  whose  labor  she  was  worked 
through  such  a  tempest.  The  danger  was  not  under-rated  at  the 
time  by  a  very  large  majority  in  parliament.  We  see  what  is  the 
actual  state  of  things  under  the  operation  of  the  ministerial  mea- 
sures then  adopted.  We  see  a  condition  of  present  safety,  and  of 
actual  deliverance.  It  is  against  all  fairness  to  refuse  imputing 
the  effi^ts  to  a  cause  so  directly  bearing  upon  them.  What  might 
have  been  the  efiect  of  other  measures  is  at  least  uncertain. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  actual  conduct  of  administration, 
is  before  the  eyes  of  all  of  us.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  occupy  the 
reader  with  subjects  repeatedly  discussed  in  bodi  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. Suffice  it  to  say,  generally,  under  this  head  of  maintaining 
the  public  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  'atten^- 
tion  of  his  Majesty's  Home  Secretary  was  invariably  directed  to 
the  three  main  points — of  encountering  seditious  principles  at 
their  origin,  of  upholding  the  local  magistracy  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  not  putting  to  risk  the  authority  of  the  laws  by  a  too 
frequent  resort  to  prosecutions. 
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Upon  some  pcnntS)  forbearance  is  8elf*sd>andon|xisiit.  It  cannot 
beconcealedi  that  in  parts  of  the- kingdom^  and  in  some  periods  of 
this  crisis^  loose  principles,  to  say  nothing  more,  were  spreading 
very  far  ;  and  that  the  contagion  was  reaching  that  part  of  our 
judiciary  system,  which,  in  all  countries  where  the  noble  insti- 
tution of  juries  exists,  can  alone  give  efiect  to  the  laws.  Some 
acquittals  were  at  least  extraordinary.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  a  manifest  line  of  prudence,  to  rely  more  upon  the  menace' 
of  law,  than  upon  the  execution  of  law.  Restraint  and  prevention 
had  not  only  more  of  lenity,  but  more  of  policy,  than  direct  prose- 
cution. This  was  the  principle  of  the  measures  of  that  period. 
The  most  immediate  object  was  to  restrain  those  libellers,  and  to 
check  that  general  circulation  of  their  cheap  seditious  tracts, 
which  were  the  first  movers  of  the  popular  turbulence.  It  was  a 
point  of  first  importance  to  restrain  them  at  once ;  to  arrest  the 
mischief  in  its  origin }  and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  entertained 
no  doubt  of  the  legality  of  putting  them  at  once  under  bail.  The 
question  has  since  been  set  at  rest.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt, 
diat  the  law  contains  in  itself  this  efficient  control  against  the  continu- 
ance of  a  crime  decidedly  assailing  the  public  peace.  The  subject 
of  astonishment  is  that  there  could  exist  any  doubt  upon  such  a 
proposition.  Is  the  discretion  of  a  magistrate  to  be  trusted  to  re- 
quire bail  for  the  peace,  under  the  apprehension  of  the  persbnal 
security  of  individuals  $  and  is  the  same  protection  to  be  withhotden 
from  the  greater  interests  of  the  public  safety  ?  But  in  the 
one  instance  you  have  an  offence  committed,  and  a  demand  of 
sureties  made.  And  have  you  not  the  same  in  the  other  ?  In  the 
latter,  only,  the  magistrate  represents  the  law,  and  takes  the  due 
security  for  the  public.  In  both,  the  law  trusts  alike  to  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion.  The  oath  of  the  party  applying  for  bail,  in 
private  menaces  or  assaultSi  is  only  one  of  the  circumstances  for 
informing  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  In  libels  he  sees  the  alleged 
offence  before  him,  and  may  reasonably  infer  the  further  peril 
against  which  he  requires  the  security. 

In  conclusion  of  these  precautions  for  maintaining  the  ptiblic 
peace,  and  for  assisting,  countenancing,  and  upholding  the  local 
magistracy  of  the  disturbed  districts,  it  may  generally  be  observed, 
that  the  measures  of  Lord  Sidmouth  had  all  the  same  character 
and  object.  Quod  metui  ad  omneSy  SfC^  Their  execution  in 
practice  corresponded  with  this  moderation  in  purpose.  They 
have  all  effected  their  object  by  prevention  only.  The  business 
has  been  done  by  exciting  the  salutary  apprehension  of  the  sedi- 
tious and  turbulent.  Assuredly,  measures  of  such  firmness  were 
never  executed  with  such  moderation.  The  six  acti,  as  they  have 
been  termed  from  their  number,  exist  dffly  as  ma  many  wholesome 
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rods,  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  seditions  leaders.  Tlie 
sword,  indeed,  hangs  by  a  thread  ;  but  it  falls  not ;  whilst  the 
terror  of  its  fall  restrains  the  audacious.  The  greater  portion  of 
tbe  blasphemous  and  seditious  publications  has  nearly  disappeared. 
If  some  still  continue  to  insult  the  morals  and  good  sense  of  the 
people,  the  resort  to  juries  is  become  safe  and  certaui.  The  most 
perilous  and  malignant  of  these  libellers  has  become  a  commen- 
tator on  Swedish  turnips  and  Leghorn  bonnets.  In  a  word,  at  no 
periodj  perhaps,  is  the  public  tranquillity  throughout  England  and 
Scotland  more  firmly  settled  than  at  the  present.  Others  are  suf- 
fering, and  it  may  be  added,  without  compassion  from  any  quarter, 
the  just  retribution  for  their  audacious  wickedness,  under  the 
▼erdicts  of  their  countrymen.  In  no  single  instance  whatever, 
within  the  last  four  years,  has  government  failed  in  its  resort  to 
juries,  whether  in  prosecutions  for  treason,  libel,  or  seditious 
misdemeanor ;  whether  for  the  consummation  of  the  crime  in  its 
first  form,  or  for  its  origination  in  the  latter. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  congratulate  the  country  upon 
the  restoration  of  internal  order.  If  one  branch  of  our  industry  is 
necessarily  suffering  under  national  'and  accidental  causes ;  if  the 
surplus  produce  of  two  or  three  years  of  agriculture  be  still  acting 
in  England  as  in  France,  and  depressing  die  price  of  com  in  the 
market ;  all  the  parties  concerned  in  its  sale  or  growth  still  do  jus-* 
tice  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the  country,  and  impute  not 
die  necessities  of  nature  to  the  negligence  of  ministers.  They 
all  recognise  with  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  that 
protection  cannot  be  carried  further  than  prohibition.  It  cannot  en* 
ter  into  the  mind  of  any  of  them,  that  government  can  force  the 
consumption  of  the  country.  Every  reasonable  expectation  will  be 
satisfied  by  the  economy  and  retrenchments  now  in  progress.  It 
can  never  become  the  wish  of  an  honest  and  intelligent  people  to 
put  into  peril  the  immediate  safety  of  the  nation ;  and,  assuredly, 
the  integrity  of  its  future  means  of  defence,  by  the  momentary  ad- 
mission of  any  proposition  aflFecting  the  public  faith.  What  inter- 
est  could  promise  itself  a  moment's  safety,  under  the  general  con- 
vulsion which  would  follow  the  disturbance  of  property,  as  sacred 
as  the  tide  of  the  lands  ?  Parliament  has  a  natural  power,  and 
parliament  has  a  moral  power.  Its  natural  power  is  to  do  any 
thing :  its  moral  power  is  to  act  only  according  to  the  obligations 
of  justice.  Parliament,  therefore,  has  no  power  to  cancel  obliga* 
tions  of  this  kind.  But  are  we  not  here  fighdng  shadows  ?  Under 
our  most  confirmed  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  country,  we 
sincerely  believe  that  we  are ;  and  that  no  proposition  of  this  kind 
has  any  chance  of  finding  such  support  as  to  render  it  an  object  of 
momentary  apprehension.    The  example  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  will  not  here  be  lost  upon  us.  In  the  year  18 19,  when 
her  revenue  had  fallen  from  thirty-six  million  dollars  to  seventeen 
millions ;  a  fall  equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  our  own  total  income 
from  fifty-six  millions  to  twenty-five ;  and  when,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  a  faint  proposition  about  reducing  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  debt,  the  government  and  congress  rejected  it 
with  indignation.  As  respects  ourselves  indeed,  could  the  proposal 
only  be  made ;  could  the  mere  mention  in  Parliament  only  be 
admitted,  without  causing  such  a  panic,  and  thereupon  such  a 
violent  reduction  in  the  price  of  stocks,  as  would  at  once  introduce 
general  disorder  and  ruin  ?  One  act  of  meditated  violence  would 
lead  in  the  instant  to  the  necessity  of  another,  and  a  law  must  be 
passed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  interval  between  the  dis- 
cussion and  settlement  of  the  question.  Whilst  France  is  paying 
more  than  six  per  cent,  upon  her  national  stock,  and  whilst  her 
security  is  such  as  it  actually  is,  what  could  prevent  the  stockhold- 
ers, under  the  starting  of  such  a  proposition,  from  the  instant 
transfer  of  their  funds  ?  But  .it  is  unpleasant  to  any  mind  of  due 
feeling  to  dwell  upon  the  bare  probability  of  a  measure  of  this 
kind.  In  regular  governments,  there  is  no  gradation  of  value  in 
the  titles  of  property.  All  titles  in  the  eye  of  political  justice  are 
the  same  \  they  all  rest  alike  on  the  faith  and  integrity  of  the  laws 
of  the  country. 

But  enough  upon  this  point.  We  rest  assured,  that  they  were 
not  mere  words  of  course,  which,  upon  the  close  of  the  session  of 
parliament  in  the  year  1819,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons so  eloquently  addressed  to  His  Majesty — ^<  We  feel  satisfied, 
that  at  this  period,  and  at  every  other,  there  is  no  difficulty  which 
the  country  will  not  encounter,  and  no  pressure  to  which  she  will 
not  willingly  and  cheerfully  submit,  to  enable  her  to  maintain,  pure 
and  unimpaired,  that  which  has  never  yet  been  shaken  or  sullied — 
her  public  credit,  and  her  national  good  faith." 

As  regards  the  particular  measures  which  are  connected  with 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  internal  order  of  the 
kingdom,  and  which  may,  therefore,  more  properly  fall  under  this 
part  of  our  subject ;  the  principal  are  the  acts  for  maintaining  the 
due  administration  of  law  in  Ireland ;  the  encouragement  of  fish- 
eries and  public  works,  for  the  employment  of  the  poor;  the 
revision  and  consolidation  of  the  laws  affecting  the  clergy ;  the 
prison  discipline,  the  gaol  consolidation,  and  police  bills.  To 
which  may  be  added,  several  minor  measures,  either  immediately 
introduced  by  government,  or  most  cordially  supported  by  the 
ministers,  in  aid  of  the  internal  order  and  economy  of  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  these  objects,  the  first  in  importance,  is  the  improvement 
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an4  restoration  of  ^  due  administration  of  law  in  Ireland.  As 
the  magistracy  of  Ireland  have  an  immediate  official  correspondence 
vfkh  the  Irish  secretary,  and,  through  him,  with  his  Majesty's  Se* 
cretary  for  the  Home  Department,  the  fullest  memorials  of  its 
actual  condition  were,  of  course,  transmitted  to  this  latter  ofEce. 
It  is  only  justice  to  the  minister  of  that  department  to  st;ite,  that 
all  these  memorials  received  his  most  anxious  attention.  The  re- 
presentations from  all  quarters  were  duly  weighed  and  considered  ; 
a  work  of  incredible  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a  very  sununary 
abstract  of  their  substantial  proposals  and  complaints. 

In  proceeding  with  this  brief  exposition,,  it  must  be  again  pre- 
mised, that  the  object  of  these  observations  is  a  defensive  statement, 
to  which  a  liberal  latitude  must  be  necessarily  given.  Far,  very 
far,  is  it  from  our  purpose  to  sow  any  seeds  of  distrust  and  dis* 
content  between  any  classes  of  men.  But  it  must  be  allowed  to 
the  friends  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  repel  any  unjust  imputa* 
tion  upon  the  government  of  the  country,  though  with  the  effect 
of  transferring  it  in  some  degree  to  individuals,  who  inconsiderately, 
perhaps,  but  assuredly,  in  fact,  are  the  chief  causes  of  their  own 
misfortunes* 

The  memorials  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  upon  the  actual 
causes  of  its  internal  disorders,  comprehend  a  long  list  of  griev- 
ances i  the  principal  of  which  are,  absenteeship,  disproportionate 
reQts^  the  want  of  all  poor  laws,  the  comparatively  defective  state 
of  industry,  illicit  distillation,  the  uneducated  state  of  the  poor, 
superabundance  of  population,  and  the  want  of  employment.  To 
which  may  be  added,  as  two  of  these  heads  of  complaint  in  point 
of  fact,  (whether  just  or  unjust)  the  inefficiency  of  the  local  ma- 
gistracy and  police,  and  the  want  of  a  permanent.  Insurrection 
act. 

The  first  complaint,  therefore,  according  to  these  channels  of 
representation,  is  the  mischief  of  absenteeship,  as  it  is  termed,  by 
m^ich  they  mean  the  non-residence  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and 
which non^residence  some  of  the  memorialists  most  absurdly  impute 
to  government.  In  considering  this  complaint^  his  Majesty's 
ministers  doubtless  saw  that  the  question  distributed  itself  into 
two  points  of  ii^quiry ;  the  first,  was  it  a  mischief  and  in  what  ex- 
tent 'y  and  secondly,  did  it  admit  of  any  remedy  on  the  part  of 
government  ? 

.  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  they  were  probably  forced  to  con- 
cUide,  that,  uader  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  ques- 
pon  admitted  of  no  doubt.  It  could  not  escape  their  observation, 
that  absenteeship  existed  to  a  most  enormous  extent,  and  that  it 
va0,  and  is,  prcductive,  in  a  very  great  degree,  of  the  continuing 
misery  and  distress  of  the  people.     In  a  rich,  active,  and  indus- 
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trious  country  like  England,  where  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  exist  in  such  an  extent,  as  to  afford  occupation  to  the 
population,  in  a  ratio  nearly  co-extensive  with  its  amount,  the 
absence  of  a  few  hundred  landed  proprietors  is  of  no  national*  im- 
portance. They  are  not  the  chief  customers  of  the  national  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures.  England  works  for  the  civilised 
world,  and  not  merely  for  its  own  country  gentlemen.  Accor* 
dingly,  the  casual  absenteeship  of  English  gentlemen,  in  the  course 
of  their  travelling,  or  long  abode  abroad,  is  totally  without  effect 
upon  the  brge  subject-matter  of  English  consumption.  The  with- 
drawing of  their  expenditure  is  Hke  the  abstraction  of  a  drop  from 
a  running  stream,  and,  in  a  national  consideration^  is  wholly  with- 
out any  momentary  importance.  But,  in  a  country  like  Ireland, 
where  there  is  so  little  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  a 
most  imperfect  and  narrow  agriculture,  the  system  of  absenteeship, 
is  necessarily  productive  of  extensive  mischief.  It  is  the  absence 
of  the  national  protectors,  benefactors,  and  sole  employers  of  the 
great  body  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  large  demand 
for  labor,  from  a  country  which  requires  that  demand  in  every 
possible  shape.  It  reduces,  and  has  reduced,  the  Irish  poor  to  a 
similar  state  with  what  was  the  condition  of  the  English  poor  in 
the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  turned 
them  loose  upon  the  nation  at  large,  and  rendered  necessary  the 
enactment  of  the  poor-laws.  It  spreads  hopeless  poverty,  irreme- 
diable ignorance,  and  barbarous  ferocity,  through  the  population; 
It  substitutes  the  interested  overseer,  the  avaricious,  or  at  least 
trading,  middle-man,  the  ignorant,  and  therefore  comparatively 
unfeeling  factor  and  agent  for  country  gentlemen  and  landlords,, 
whose  interests,  education,  and  habits,  would  lead  them  to  the  im- 
provement and  assistance  of  their  tenants,  and  of  the  peasantry  in 
their  neighbourhood  or  estates.  It  nearly  eradicates  charity,  the 
last  refuge  of  the  poor  and  miserable.**  As  regards  this  head  of 
complaint,  and  its  effect  upon  Ireland,  it  can  scarcely  therefore  be 
contended,  that  the  complaints  of  absentee  landlords,  and  of  the 
evils  thereby  caused,  are  overcharged. 

The  next  alleged  evil  in  these  memorials  was  in  the  oppression 
of  the  poor  tenants,  and  of  the  poor  in  general,  by  rents  enormously 
disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  land.  This,  up  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent,  is  true,  and  is  likewise  a  peculiar  evil  in  the  condition  of  the 
Irish.  In  England  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  wages  of  all  kinds 
of  industry,  necessarily  keep  down  the  price  of  land  to  the  level 
of  its  actual  worth,  and  accordingly,  as  we  see  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, any  demand  of  extravagant  rents  would  remedy  itself— 
no  one  would  give  it.    The  answer  would  be,  I  mate  more  by 
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my  daily  labor  as  a  husbandman,  a  manufacturer,  or  an  artisan. 
But  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  no  such  demand  for  labor  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  or  internal  industry,  the  poor  laborer  has 
no  choice — he  must  procure  his  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  for 
potatoes,  or  he  must  starve.  Every  poor  Irishman  is  in  the  same 
need  and  in  the  same  condition  ;  they  accordingly  bid  each  against 
the  other,  and  their  necessity  and  their  competition  have  enormously 
increased  the  price  of  land.  Again,  as  population  always  keeps 
pace  with  the  quantity  of  food  upon  which  life  can  be  sustained, 
and  as  an  acre  of  potatoes  (however  miserable  such  kind  of  food 
may  be)  will  feed  twice  the  number  of  human  beings  which  an 
acre  of  wheat  will  feed,  the  Irish  poor  go  on  daily  increasing,  and 
more  distressed  objects  are  daily  growing  up  to  bid  against  those 
already  in  the  market,  and  to  effect  still  further  this  ruinous  subdi- 
vision of  the  land  into  small  portions  and  patches.  Every  patch, 
in  fact,  thus  produces  a  new  family ;  every  member  of  a  family  a 
new  patch  and  so  on.  Hence  an  enormous  population,  and  an 
enormous  rent  for  these  small  divisions.  Hence  a  country  covered 
with  beggars — a  complete  pauper-warren.  Under  this  head  of 
grievance  it  was  equally  inipossible  to  insist  that  the  statement 
was  much  overcharged;  but  what  remedy  did  this  admit  on  the 
part  of  government?  If,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
constitution,  every  individual  amongst  us  is  the  uncontrolled  mas- 
ter of  his  own  person,  except  when  the  state  requires  his  service 
under  an  obligation  common  to  all  classes  of  subjects,  still  more  is 
he  master  of  his  own  property.  A  particular  law  against  perso- 
nal liberty,  or  a  particular  statute  against  the  unqualified  dominion 
of  a  proprietor  over  his  own  property,  would  be  alike  an  invasion 
of  the  first  principles  of  our  constitution.  Under  these  principles, 
the  two  first  heads  of  complaint — ^absenteeship  and  high  rents — 
admitted  but  the  same  answer ;  they  belong  to  manners,  and  not  to 
laws  V  to  the  native  local  gentry,  and  not  to  the  United  Parliament. 
The  third  alleged  cause  is  the  want  of  employment  and  of  ca- 
pital 'y  the  absence  of  almost  all  manufactures  but  linen ;  and  the 
comparatively  defective  state  of  industry.  It  was  equally  impos- 
sible to  deny  the  existence  of  this  head  of  causes  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
e<]ually  absurd  to  impute  the  existence  of  this  condition  to  govern- 
ment. In  England,  the  employment  of  the  poor  is  distributed 
through  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  internal  trade,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  supply  of  the  large  consumption  of  a  highly 
civilised,  rich,  and  luxurious  people.  The  circulating  capital  of 
the  country  may  possibly  employ  about  three- fourths  of  its  laboring 
population ;  the  income  of  accumulated  capital,  expended  only  in 
consumption,  affords  nearly  a  full  employment  to  the  remainder.  In 
Ireland,  the  amount  of  capital  circulating  in  trade  is  assuredly  ver^^ 
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fittle  \  and  the  amount  of  income  from  capital  formerly  accumu- 
lated) or  the  fruits  of  savings  from  large  incomes^  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  same  species  of  income  in  England.  Whilst 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  nearly  one  half  of  that  of  England,  the 
consumption  of  Ireland  of  all  articles  of  elegance,  convenience, 
and  luxury,  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  England.  The  gross 
actual  receipt  of  the  excise  for  England,  in  tlie  year  ending  the  5th 
of  January}  1821,  was  upwards  of  twenty-seven  millions;  whilst 
the  same  receipt  for  Ireland  was  little  more  than  one  million  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  is  true  that  the  excise  of  the  two 
Countries  does  not  comprehend  entirely  the  same  articles,  nor  in 
many  cases  the  same  duties  ;  but  there  is  nearly  the  same  dispro- 
portion of  one  to  ten,  if  the  produce  of  the  same  commodity 
in  the  one  country  be  compared  with*  its  produce  in  the  other.  It 
is  therefore  perfectly  true  that  Ireland  contains  at  once  a  great  re- 
dundant population,  and  a  very  inadequate  employment  for  its 
laboring  classes.  The  unfortunate  system  of  subdividing  the  land^ 
in  some  of  the  counties,  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  tene- 
ments, is  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  redundant  population.  Every 
acre  is  thus  made  to  produce  as  many  mouths  as  it  can  mise- 
iiably  feed.  In  the  inconsiderate  language  of  her  best  poet,  every 
rood  of  land  maintains  its  man.  Hence  a  defect  of  agricultural 
capital,  and  hence  likewise,  as  unhappily  proved  by  experience,  an 
invincible  temptation  to  idle  and  vagabond  habits  in  the  Irish  poor, 
from  the  absence  of  the  necessity  of  the  owners  of  these  tenements 
and  their  families  to  procure  the  food  of  the  day  by  the  labor  of 
the  day.  May  the  example  become  a  salutary  lesson  to  England  of 
the  efiects  of  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  absurdity 
of  that  loose  and  idle  declamation,  which  would  relieve  the  current 
distress  of  the  poor  by  distributing  amongst  them  the  wastes  and 
commons  of  the  country. 

'  It;  was  impossible  therefore  to  ideny  the  justice  of  this  head  of 
complaint ;  but  what  remedy  does  it  admit  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment ?  ts  England  to  supply  capital  for  the  Irish  manufacturers 
and  agriculturists  ?  Would  the  supply  of  such  capital  be  of  any 
-efiect  under  the  actual  condition  of  tne  Irish  ?  Is  money  wanting, 
or  is  trade  wanting  ?  But  do  we  not  in  fact  actually  contribute  a 
portion  of  this  capital  ?  At  whose  expence  are  the  linen  bounties 
paid  ?  To  whom  is  Ireland  indebted  for  the  continuance  of  this 
tax,  but  to  the  United  Kingdom,  for  her  pecuKar  benefit  ?  In  aid 
of  whose  manufacture  do  we  further  violate  every  just  principle 
of  commercial  policy,  by  a  continuation  of  the  transit  duties  on 
foreign  linen  ?  Upon  what  principle,  except  upon  that  of  a  free  gift 
to  a  sister  kingdom,  can  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  operating  as 
general  restraints  upon  trade,  be  justified  ?   Is  it  not  in  fact  so 
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aiiich  given  to  Ireland  by  England  ?  The  Scotch  poor  are  assisted 
hj  the  sums  voted  for  the  completion  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  and 
other  public  works  in  Scotland.  The  Irish  poor  are  assisted  by 
the  linen  bounties,  and  transit  duty  on  foreign  linen. 

Nor  should  it  be  omitted  under  this  head,  that  the  Irish  poor 
are  further  assisted  by  several  distinct  acts  for  the  improvement 
;ind  extension  of  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  first 
and  principal  of  these  acts,  the  S6th  Geo  IIL,  has  been  continued 
and  extended  by  the  59  th  of  the  same  king.  Whilst  the  progress 
of  just  commercial  principles  has  induced  the  government  and 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  to  relieve  themselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  system  of  bounties  ;  whilst  in  some  branches  of  our 
peculiar  industry  these  bounties  have  entirely  ceased,  and  in  others 
are  gradually  reducing,  such  favor  has  been  afibrded  to  the  par* 
ticular  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Ireland,  that,  with  re- 
spect to  them,  the  ancient  bounties  are  still  continued,  and  others 
have  been  recently  superadded  and  augmented. 

It  has  never  escaped  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  that, 
under  the  erroneous  principles  of  our  ancestors  a  century  back, 
Ireland  was  called  upon  to  sacrifice  her  incipient  woollen  trade,  and 
that  the  parliament  of  England  then  contracted  the  obligation  to 
favor  her  linen  manufactures.  In  discharge  of  this  obligation 
we  have  always  given  an  exclusive  support  to  this  staple  manufac- 
ture of  the  sister  kingdom.  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Irish  manufacturers,  what  difficulty  our  merchants 
have  to  encounter  in  forcing  the  Irish  linens  on  the  South  American 
markets,  and  how  urgently  the  English  government  has  been  soli- 
cited to  make  such  a  change  in  the  present  system  as  would  admit 
the  exportation  of  assorted  cargoes. 

The  next  cause  of  complaint  is  the  absence  of  all  poor-laws.  A^ 
a  cause  of  distress,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  justly  alleged ; 
but,  under  the  experience  of  the  effect  of  these  laws  in  our  coun- 
try, there  can  surely  be  no  encouragement  to  extend  the  same 
systenii  to  Ireland.  But  the  absence  of  all  provision  of  this  kind 
unquestionably  aggravates  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor.  They 
are  not  only  miserably  poor,  but  are  poor  without  refuge.  They 
have  no  resort  but  in  mendicancy  and  vagrancy.  Hence  another 
fertile  source  of  internal  dissensions,  and  hence  that  clannish  and 
congregating  spirit  common  to  the  Irish  of  the  present  day,  and  to 
the  Scotch  of  former  times.  Without  fixed  residence,  without  a 
home,  without  a  parish,  and  without  any  circumstances  to  render 
them  local,  or  to  attach  them  to  a  particular  spot,  they  have  a  natural 
propensity  to  herd  together  in  masses,  and  to  form  those  irregular 
brodieihoods  and  societies  by  which  the  peace  c^  Ireland  is  conti- 
nually assailed.    Doubtless  this  is  a  very  unhappy  condition  of 
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ciety  ;  but  what  remedies  does  it  admit  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  those 
general  states  arising  from  remote  circumstances  long  continued, 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  the  gradual  influence  of  equal  laws, 
regular  government,  and  by  the  example  and  infusion  of  a  more 
disciplined  people  ?  With  what  justice  is  this  barbarous  state  of 
the  Irish  poor  (if  so  it  must  be  called)  to  be  imputed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  whose  manifest  and  unquestionable  interest  it  is 
to  remedy  it,  and  who,  by  local  institutions  and  general  laws,  have 
attempted  to  do  so.  But  the  eflTect  of  centuries  is  not  to  be  cured 
by  the  regulations  of  a  day :  it  is  totally  impossible  to  civilise  a 
people  by  act  of  parliament.  All  that  can  be  done  is  done.  To 
the  sacrifice  of  our  own  interest  we  consume  nearly  exclusively 
the  pj^uliar  manufacture  of  Ireland.  In  despite  of  the  jealousy 
of  our  landed  interest,  we  admit  her  corn  of  all  kinds  equally 
with  that  of  our  own  counties.  We  know  no  distinction  between 
English  and  Irish  industry.  We  confine  and  limit  to  her  the 
West  India  market.  We  force  her  commodities  upon  South 
America.  We  provoke  retaliating  prohibitions  from  the  Nether- 
lands by  the  exclusive  admission  of  her  butter  and  provision  trade. 
To  say  all  in  a  word,  we  foster  a  trade  which  will  not  be  fostered  \ 
we  cherish  and  invite  the  augmentation  of  her  existing  manufac- 
tures, and  the  origination  of  others  :  but  unhappily  we  cherish  and 
invite  in  vain.  But  to  put  this  question  in  the  strongest  point  of 
view— The  exports  of  Ireland,  for  the  year  ending  January  5th, 
1821,  to  England  and  all  parts  of  the  world,  amounted  to  seven 
millions  ;  of  which  portion  England  alone  took  more  than  six  mil- 
lions, and  the  remainder  was  the  amount  of  her  total  exportation 
to  all  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Such  unhappily  is  the  compara- 
tive state  of  English  and  Irish  industry  ;  an  efllect  from  causes  too 
deeply  rooted  to  admit  of  any  sudden  cure. 
'The  next  alleged  cause  is  the  efiect  of  illicit  distillation. 
Unhappily,  this  feature  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  is  at  once  a  cause  of  distress  and  a  circumstance  of 
disorder.  But  this  practice  likewise  arose  from  the  two  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  general  condition  of  the  Irish  population — 
the  non-residence  of  the  native  gentry,  and  the  imperfect  civi- 
lisation of  the  lower  orders.  The  pernicious  propensity  to  the 
extravagant  use  of  spirit^ious  liquors  always  exists  strongest  in 
societies  approaching  nearest  Xq  a  state  of  nature*  The  use  of 
«uch  excitements^  is  the  sole  remedy  iot  the  painful  listless- 
ness  of  savage  life.  The  imperfect  civilisation  of  the  Irish  poor 
leads  them  to  this  sad  resource.  The  absence  of  their  native 
gentry  removes  the  supervision  and  control  of  their  natural  pro- 
tectors. '  They  aret  hus  left  to  themselves,  and  follow  where  the 
precipitate  misery  of  their  condition  leads  them.    But  the  habits 
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of  smugglers  are  from  the  outset  the  habits  of  outlaws ;  they  be- 
come too  easily,  and  by  too  natural  a  progress*  the  habits  of  more 
atrocious  criminals.  There  can  be  no  doubt  both  of  the  bearing 
of  this  cause  on  the  general  distress  of  the  country,  and  of  its  ex- 
tent. But,  on  the  part  of  government,  no  efforts  have  been 
neglected  to  check  the  progress  of  this  mischief. 

In  the  year  1820,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament,  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  extending  the  practice  of  Scotland 
into  Ireland,  and  allowing  the  use  of  small  legalised  stills,  of  a  capa« 
city  to  contain  not  less  than  a  hundred  gallons,  by  all  persons  who 
should  make  a  proper  entry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  measure 
will  have  the  same  beneficial  effect  in  Ireland  as  in  Scotland,  where 
it  had  assisted  both  landlord  and  farmer  by  raising  the  price  of  oats 
and  barley,  and  facilitating  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  those 
articles  in  the  vicinity.  If  this  measure,  and  other  measures  di- 
rected against  the  evil  of  illicit  distillation,  should  turn  out  to  be 
nugatory,  the  fault  surely  cannot  rest  with  his  Majesty  *s  ministers. 
The  principle  of  this  measure  was  solicited  by  the  Irish  members 
themselves,  as  the  representatives  of  the  public  opinion  in  their 
ovm  country. 

It  was  otdy  with  the  same  purpose  of  effectually  eradicating  this 
most  mischievous  practice,  that  the  government  so  long  maintained 
the  salutary  measure,  originally  introduced  into  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment,  that  of  making   districts  responsible  for  unlicensed  stills 
discovered  within  their  precincts.     But  the  Irish  gentry  themselves 
complained  of  the  extreme  severity  of  this  law,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  general  feeling  his  Majesty's  ministers  consented 
to  relax  it.    The  Irish  Still  Fiiies  Bill  was  brought  in  with  this 
purpose.     But  so  sensible  were  his  Majesty's  ministers  of  the  real 
character  of  this  measure,  and  of  its  merely  partial  utility,  that 
they  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  bill  by  observations  al- 
most protesting  against  it.     But  the  Irish  Qiembers  insisted,  and 
the  bill  was  accordingly  carried.     If  illicit  distillations  have  since 
increased,  if  the  stewards,  middle-men,  and  resident  factors,  oif  ab- 
sentee proprietors,  have  since  countenanced  this  practice— if  the 
produce  of  the  illicit  still  be  employed  to  pay  the  exactions  of  these 
eub-landlords — if  a  system  of  most  pernicious  toleration,  not  to 
say  actual  connivance,  have  originated  upon  a  repeal  of  the  old  acts 
p— >if  the  charges  of  the  judges,  and  the  exhortation  of  the  superior  ^ 
orders  of  magistrates,  be  nullified  by  the  known  practice  of  men  of 
power  and  influence,  immediately  resident  amongst  themselves ;  if 
all  these  evils  have  arisen  from  the  effectual  repeal  (for  so  it  may 
be  called)  of  the  old  Still  Fines  Bill,  the  fault  must  not  at  least  be 
imputed  to  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

The  next,  and  last .  alleged  head,  comprehends  in  substance 
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some  loose  complaints  against  the  local  magistracy  of  the  country, 
and  a  more  formal  recommendation,  that  government  should  try 
the  effect  of  stronger  measures.  In  a  brief  examination  of  this  head, 
the  enquiry  distributes  itself  into  the  two  points «— first,  whether 
stronger  measures  were  required  at  the  period  of  this  recommen- 
dation, 1 820 ;  and,  secondly,  whether  a  state  of  things  may  not  arise 
(perhaps  has  arisen  since)  which  may  unquestionably  require  the 
introduction  of  stronger  restraints. 

Ini  the  year  1820  his  Majesty's  ministers  certainly  declined  the 
application,  on  the  part  of  some  gentlemen,  magistrates  of  Ireland, 
to  renew  the  provisions  of  the  Insurrection  Act.  They  saw  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  renewal  of  this  act  under  the  circumstances  of  those 
times.  The  existing  statutes  appeared  to  have  produced  their  full 
effect.  The  memorials  alleged  disturbances  in  Galway,  Claire, 
and  Mayo.  But  the  disturbances  in  Clare  and  Mayo  had  been 
effectually  suppressed  by  the  active  eflForts  of  the  resident  gentry. 
The  disturbances  in  Galway  had  been  more  considerable,  but  they 
had  been  suppressed  in  that  country  likewise  by  the  concurrent 
effect  of  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  local  magistracy,  and  by  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bill.  Thus  government  saw  no  necessity^  at 
that  period  at  least,  for  any  measure  required  by  the  failure  of  the 
existing  acts.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  these  ex- 
traordinary measures  to  recommend  their  adoption  upon  their  own 
merits.  Experience  had  taught  the  true  character  of  this  system. 
If  it  put  down  the  evil  for  the  present,  it  cherished  its  re-appearance 
with  increased  malignity  for  the  future.  It  put  out  the  fire  by 
kicking  about  the  brands.  It  repressed  th^  disturbance  for  the 
time,  but  provoked  retaliating  passions,  which  afterwards  broke 
out  with  increased  outrages.  His  Majesty's  ministers  acted  under 
these  principles.  They  saw  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for 
the  Irish  people  in  the  way  of  gradual  discipline.  It  was  more 
consonant  with  their  personal  feelings  to  conciliate  than  to  menace, 
and  amongst  means  equally  efiicient  for  the  same  end,  to  prefer 
those  of  lenity,  moderation,  and  forbearance. 

As  to  the  second  poiQt  of  the  question,  whether  a  state  of  things 
may  not  arise  to  render  necessary  a  resort  to  stronger  measures  \  it 
admits  only  of  one  answer ;  that,  under  the  actual  state  of  the 
country,  composed  of  such  elements,  a  condition  of  this  kind  un« 
questionably  may  arise.  But  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  i:on- 
sider  the  necessity  of  such  measures.  Assuredly,  unless  under 
circumstances  of  actual  necessity,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  bene- 
volence of  government  to  renew  the  Insurrection  Act.  Is  it  for- 
gotteo,  that  this  statute  is  almost  the  Curfew  act  of  King  William. 
It  forbade  the  inhabitants  of  the  disturbed  districts  to  be  absent 
from  their  houses  from  sun-set  to  sun- rise.     It  established. a  per- 
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pedial  sesakmsi  oompoMd  not  of  judges*  but  of  m^gtatratei.  £very* 
person  apprehended  might  be  tdben  on  the  spot  to  this  ses«ons» 
and»  wkbottt  a  grand  jury,  or  a  petty  jury,  on  the  sole  opinion  of 
the  magistrate  of  these  sessions,  be  condemned  to  transportation 
for  seven  years.  But  vili  it  ever  be  objected  to  a  British  ministry, 
that  under  the  influence  of  another  system  of  goyemment,  and 
personally  accustomed  to  an  administration  upon  different  prin- 
ciples, they  felt  a  natural  reluctance  to  renew  die  provisions  of  an 
act  of  this  kind,  and  that  they  were  slow  to  invest  themselves  with 
this  tremendous  power.  If  they  had  consulted  only  the  facility 
of  administration,  they  would  naturally  have  coveted  the  possession 
of  a  power,  which,  however  severe  towards  its  objects,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  effectual  in  its  end.  If  they  had  consulted  only  the 
present  interest,  the  readiest  means  were  the  best,  and  the  most 
powerful  were  the  readiest.  But  they  could  not  forget  that  Ireland 
had  suffered  much  under  the  erroneus  system  of  former  times, 
and  that  in  the  excesses  committed  by  her  population,  there  was 
much  to  commiserate,  as  well  as  to  punish.  Upon  these  principles^ 
the  administration  of  Irish  affairs  has  been  directed  towards  the 
two  objects*— of  attempting  improvements  by  a  gradual  return  to 
the  ordinary  progress  of  law  and  government ;  and  applying  force 
only  to  those,  occasions,  where  local  disturbances  might  demand  it. 
If  new  excesses,  and  in  an  alarming  degree,  should  lequnne  the  re- 
newal of  the  Insurrection  Act,  renewed  it  must  be,  however  the 
occasion  may  be  lamented. 

To  any  one  who  will  cast  his  eyes  over  the  history  of  Irish  le- 
gislation, for  the  last  twenty  years,  these  remarks  will  be  obvious. 
From  this  principle  of  amelioration  by  measured  steps,  and  by 
bringing  round  the  habits  of  the  people  to  the  influence  of  better 
morals,  as  well  as  of  fixed  laws,  have  arisen  innumerable  acts.  By 
the  Irish  Peace  Preservation  Bill,  his  Majesty's  ministers  endea- 
voured to  return,  by  one  step,  towards  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  in  Ireland  by  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice.  This 
act  was  a  departure  from  the  severity  of  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act ; 
retaining  so  much  only  of  the  rigor  of  that  statute,  as  was  un- 
happily still  necessary  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  disturbed  dis« 
tricts.  The  object  of  this  act  was  to  assimilate,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  local  admhiistration  of  the  law  in  the  two  kingdoms.  If  the 
local  magistracy  of  Ireland,  (it  is  said,^  without  oflfence,  and  speak* 
ing  only  generally,  and  with  numerous  exceptions)  be  still  very  far 
removed  from  the  character  of  the  country  magistracy  in  England, 
the  fault  is  not  from  any  want  of  efi^ort  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  but  in  that  prominent  feature  in  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land— the  absence  of  her  great  local  proprietors.  It  is  impossible 
for  government  to  work  without  suitable  subjeet-^matter.     It  is 
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impossible  to  procure  in  Ireland  the  same  weighti  condition,  habits, 
and  respectabiUty,  which  characterize  the  magistracy  of  England.  It 
was  under  the  sense  of  this  inconvenience,  that  goyemment  en- 
deavoured to  repair  it  by  a  provisional  magistracy,  appointed  from 
the  bar.  Here  again,  is  another  example  of  difficulties ;  the  inten-^ 
tions  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  been  illiberally  slandered ;  this 
most  salutary  measure  being  imputed  more  to  a  desire  of  augment- 
ing their  patronage,  than  of  improving  the  local  administration  of 
ihe  laws.  The  Grand  Jury  Presentment  Bill  was  a  measure  of 
similar  character.  Its  object  was  to  cure  an  abuse  leading  to 
much  practical  oppression.  But  a  still  more  useful  measure  of 
the  same  kind,  was  the  sacrifice  of  government  of  its  ancient  ap- 
pointment of  sheriffs  of  counties.  Here,  ministers  gave  up  a  very 
important  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  But  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  further  detail  of  the  numerous  measures  flow- 
ing from  the  same  principle  ;  that  of  gradually  amending  the  admi- 
nistration of  law  in  Ireland,  and  of  departing,  step  by  step,  from 
that  extreme  and  rigorouis  system,  which  had  affected  the  good- will 
of  the  two  countries. 

It  is  but  just  however  to  add,  in  conclusion  of  this  subject,  that 
none  of  the  present  distractions  in  Ireland  can  be  ascribed  to  reli- 
gious differences — Catholics  and  Protestants  are  alike  sufferers  and 
aggressors.  It  is  but  rank  faction,  therefore,  to  refer  her  present 
state  to  tythes,  taxes,  and  the  absence  of  a  complete  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. 

So  much  upon  the  general  administration  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. But  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject,  without  the  expression  of  the  public  obligation  to  the  Noble 
Lord,  so  long  at  the  head  of  this  office.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  in  the  execution  of  his  arduous,  and  it  must  be  added,  his 
invidious  functions,  he  has  carried  the  virtues  of  his  private  charac- 
ter into  the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  In  the  history  of  the 
last  ten  years,  his  long  administration  of  this  department  will  be 
characterized  for  its  lenity,  moderation,  conciliation,  and  benevo- 
lence. Most  truly,  his  office  has  been  no  sinecure.  Most  truly, 
it  has  had  nothing  of  that  secura  quiesj  that  otium  cum  dignitatem 
which  every  one  must  now  wish  him  to  enjoy. 

The  ordinary  branches  comprehended  under  this  department 
have  been  before  mentioned.  But  it  has  not  been  mentioned,  that 
this  high  officer  has  likewise  the  administration  of  the  most  pain- 
ful duties  of  the  executive.  It  belongs  to  him,  in  great  measure, 
to  designate  the*  objects  of  punishment  and  royal  clemency.  But 
mercy,  like  justice,  has  still  the  sword  for  her  emblem,  and  must 
participate  in  the  invidiousness  accompanying  the  performance  of 
her  austere  duties.    What  she  spares,  is  too  often  forgotten  in  what 
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she  is  seen  to  strike.  Her  bbws  make  a  more  forcible  appeal  to 
the  senses,  than  the  exercise  of  her  lenity  and  compassion.  But  is 
it  necessary  to  insist,  that,  under  the  administration  of  this  high 
officer,  this  branch  of  the  prerogative  has  been  aided  by  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  private  character;  and  that  naone  has  suffered^ 
whom  any  public  consideration  could  admit  to  escape. 


COLONIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  next  division  of  public  business  is  the  Colonial  office,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  comprehending  a  more  enlarged  view  of  ihe  sub- 
ject, may  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
though  not  officially  belonging  to  this  department. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  these  observations,  that  our 
colonies  admit  of  a  convenient  distribution  into  th^  two  classes,  of 
the  Old  Colonies  and  the  New  Colonies.  Without  insisting  fur- 
ther upon  this  division,  it  will  be  sufficient,  as  regards  the  present 
head,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  three  principal  subjects  of 
Canada,  Jamaica,  and  the  Free  Port  Islands  in  the  West  Indies ; 
adding  a  few  observations  upon  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Ionian  islands.  These  heads  will  conveniently  embrace  the  actual 
principles  of  our  colonial  system. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  of  popular  writers  to  under- 
value the  possession  of  Canada.  Canada  is  of  three  main  uses  to 
the  British  Empire — The  first,  tliat  of  constituting  a  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  United  States;  secondly,  that  of  administering  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  navy,  by  the  employment  of  a  large 
amount  of  tonnage,  and  by  the'  formation  of  seamen  in  long  and 
TOugh  voyages^  and  thirdly,  that  of  consuming  a  very  considerable 
^portion  of  our  manufactures. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  succes- 
sive administrations  to  regard  the  possession  of  Canada  as  a  point 
of  primary  importance.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  anticipate 
events  yet  hidden  behind  the  clouds  of  time,  and  which  every  man 
hopes  may  be  of  very  remote  occurrence.  But,  as  empires  are  not 
the  creatures  of  the  day,  political  prudence  must  extend  its  reach 
beyond  the  precautions  of  a  living  generation '.—Qiiti  bred  fortes 
jaademur  avOy  is  not  a  rule  of  political  wisdom. .  In  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  affairs,  a  breach  with  America  is  assuredly  not  an  impos- 
sible event.  But  if  former  statesmen  have  justified  the  retention 
of  Gibraltar,  a  pomt  of  much  more  questionable  wisdom,  upon  the 
sole  ground  of  its  affording  a  position  on  the  Peninsula,  and  a  port 
and  station  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  if  the  experience  of  the  last 
fifty  years  has  sanctioned  this  policy;  how  much  stronger  is  the 
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argument  for  the  same  proyisional  precaution  with  regard  to  British 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  any  future  war,  a  large  naval 
force  could  be  promptly  applied  from  this  quarter  to  the  American 
seas*  Possibly  this  may  be  considered  as  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance. 

Under  the  next  head,  the  seamen  and  tonnage  engaged  in  trading 
with  Canada  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  compose  a  very  ma- 
terial proportion  in  the  total  amount  of  our  navigation.  It  has 
been  before  mentioned,  that  the  vessels  employed  in  our  trade  with 
Canada  amount  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  British 
Empire :  add  to  this  consideration,  her  supply  of  timber  in  any 
event  of  a  war  with  the  northern  powers  of  Europe.  Under  the 
third  head,  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures  in  Canada 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  consumption  of  the  East  Indies.  A 
further  and  a  final  circumstance,  not  to  be  omitted,  arises  from  the 
late  American  navigation  laws.  Under  the  operation  of  these  laws, 
our  West  India  colonies,  without  the  aid  of  Canada,  would  be 
subjected  to  great  occasional  distress.  So  much  as  to  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  Canada. 

The  colony  next  in  order  is  Jamaica.  It  has  been  stated  in  a 
former  part  of  these  observations,  that  this  colony  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  revenue,  wealth,  and  navigation,  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  the  chief  place  for  the  growth  of  sugar :  the  corn  of 
the  Tropical  world,  and  now  become  so  much  an  article  of  neces- 
sity throughout  civilised  Europe,  and  so  largely  consumed,  that, 
in  value  and  importance,  it  occupies  the  next  place  to  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  our  own  lands.  As  regards  revenue,  the  gross 
receipt  of  the  customs  for  sugar  amounted  in  the  year  1821  to  five 
millions ;  a  sum  exceeding  by  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  the 
gross  receipt  of  the  whole  revenue  for  Ireland.  As  respects  its 
comparison  with  corn,  the  gross  actual  receipt  of  the  excise  for  all 
the  malt  duties  of  England,  in  the  year  1821,  was  four  millions 
and  a  half.  The  gross  actual  receipt  for  the  sugar  duties,  as  above 
stated,  exceeded  five  millions.  If  we  add  to  this  sum  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  on  the  colonial  articles  of  rum,  tobacco,  and  snuf}> 
cocoa-nuts  and  coffee,  pepper,  indigo,  spices,  and  drugs,  it  will 
appear  that  the  customs  and  excise  on  our  colonial  produce  afford 
little  less  than  eight  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain.  Now  the  total  of  all  the  sums  raised 
upon  the  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  several  heads 
of  beer,  malt,  hops,  and  land-tax,  for  the  year  1821,  was  in  gross 
receipt  about  nine  millions.  So  just  is  the  cla!*n  of  our  sugar  co- 
lonies,  indeed  of  our  colonies  in  general,  to  a  degree  of  political 
relation  next  only  to  our  landed  interest — nee  longo  intervaUo 
proximtis*    So  absurd  are  all  the  systems,  which,  for  die  temporary 
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purpose  of  inTiting  particalar  attention  to  one  interest  only,  inYi- 
diottsly  exclude  and  undervalue  all  others. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  colonial  produce,  Jamaica  alone  expocts 
annually  one  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar,  employing 
twenty  thousand  tons  of  British  shipping  and  five  thousand  Brittsk 
seamen,  and  afibrding  two  millions  net  receipt  to  the  revenue  of 
the  country.  Of  such  value  and  importance  is  Jamaica.  As  re- 
gards the  general  conduct  which  has  been  observed  in  the  civil 
policy  and  administration  of  this  colony,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
has  received  a  protection  equivalent  to  its  importance.  Whilst  a 
necessary  concession  to  public  opinion  has  compelled  his  Majesty's 
ministers  to  carry  the  scythe  of  retrenchment  into  all  the  military 
stations  in  the  empire,  and  whilst  the  means  of  public  defence,  not 
to  employ  stronger  terms,  hare  been  thus  curtailed  to  a  very  nar- 
row point,  ministers,  through  all  the  embarrassments  occasioned 
by  diis  clamor,  have  retained  nearly  its  original  force  on  the  Ja- 
maica station. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  are  the  Free  Ports,  so  wisely 
establbhed  and  enlarged  in  the  West  Indies,  and  partscularly  diose 
in  the  Bermuda  Islands.  Enough  has  already  been  said  of  the 
l^eral  purpose  for  which  these^  free  ports  were  first  established, 
and  with  a  view  to  which  end  they  have  been  continued  and  ex- 
tended duikig  peace.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  r^at,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  their  maintenance  is  two-fold  ;  the  one,  reflecting  much 
honor  upon  the  political  generosity  c^  the  country ;  the  other, 
mi6re  particularly  directed  to  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of 
our  own  interest.  The  first  of  these  ends  was  to  afford  a  more 
convenient  magazine  of  colonial  supply  to  the  United  States,  aad 
tluis  to  save  the  people  of  America  the  double  ^voyages  and  expen- 
sive f reigns  from  that  country  to  Great  Britain.  This  object  was 
necessarily  attended  with  some  sacrifice  to  the  interest  of  our  own 
dripping  and  navigation,  and  was  so  far  a  departure  firom  our 
ancient  system.  But  we  deemed  that  friendly  sts^s  had  some 
<laim  upon  us,  and  we  cheerfully  made  the  concession.  The 
^cond  head  of  ^e  free  port  system^  which  in  some  decree  indem- 
nifies Hsfor  the  sacrifice  under  the  first,  was  to  promote  a  laigsr 
4Xinsumption  of  West  India  produce,  and  to  procure  a  preference 
fcMT  our  own  colonies.  Both  these  ends  have  in  a  great  degree  be^i 
fulfflled.  if  the  passing  of  the  Ammcan  Navigation  Law  have 
cut  off  the  former  direct  commerce  between  our  West  India  islands 
and  America,  the  Bennuda  Free  Fort  system  has  repaired  the 
incoavBni(»ice,  and  the  United  States  may  still  recevve  our  colonial 
produce  without  a  voyage  to  Europe.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  add, 
that  in  the  colonial  adlniniistration  every  facility  in  practice  has 
been  given  to  this  system^  and  that  every  regulation  has  been  made 
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to  remove  impediments  to  this  beneficial  intercourse.  PossiUy, 
the  real  Ind  solid  advantages  of  this  relaxation  from  our  colonial 
monopoly  ,wiU  be  hereafter  much  better  understood.  The  system^ 
in  its  present  liberal  extent,  is  new  both  to  our  colonies  and  to  the 
traders  of  the  United  States.  In  our  own  cobnies,  a  sufficient 
capital  is  not  perhaps  yet  embarked  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  a 
market  so  calculated  to  enlarge  itself.  Possibly,  the  present  de- 
cription  of  traders  in  these  free  ports  is  not  exactly  qualified  to 
give  a  due  effect  to  such  a  system.  Larger  capitals,  and  merchants 
more  exercised  in  the  habits  of  national  trade^  will  necessarily  lead 
to  smaller  profits  and  lower  prices  \  and  thence  to  a  larger  dealing 
and  consumption  by  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
acknowledge  that  the  frame- work  is  excellent,  and  in  every  respect 
consistent  with  liberal  policy  and  just  commercial  views. 

The  next  subject  in  order  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— a  vine- 
yard, and  assuredly,  at  no  distant  period,  a  granary  under  the  most 
favorable  climate  in  the  world.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  judge  of 
the  importance  of  the  Cape  from  what  it  actually  is,  as  it  would  be 
to  estimate  the  value  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  by  what  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  an  appendage  to  the*  British  Empire,,  is  in  every 
respect  an  infant  colony.  The  quality  of  her  vineyards  is  suck  as 
it  now  exists  from  the  absence  only  of  a  due  ca])ital  and  competi- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  foresee,  how  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
the  characteristic  spirit,  activity,  and  intelligence,  of  British  colo*- 
nists  may  push  the  boundary  of  this  promising  settlement.  But 
every  new  colony,  and  every  augmentation  of  population  and  cul- 
ture in  those  already  possessed,  necessarily  enlarge  the  market  for 
the  reception  of  British  commerce  and  manufactures.  It  is- in  the 
very  nature  of  the  produce  of  manufactures^  to  increase  from  year 
to  year,  and  to  become  so  depreciated  in  current  price  by  their 
excess,  as  to  occasion  great  distress  amongst  large  bodies  of  men. 
It  is  an  object  of  sound  policy  to  encounter  this  mischief  by  pre- 
cautionary measures.  But  the  cmly  measure  of  this  kind  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  proportionate  augmentation  of  consumption.  It  is  under 
this  principle,  that  no  efforts  have  been  spared  by  our  colonial 
administration  to  assist  the  culture  and  population  of  our  new  co- 
lonies. The  emigrants  to  the  Cape  were  sent  with  this  view ; 
they  were  selected  with  this  view.  Happily  the  present  condition 
of  this  colony  affords  no  subject  of  further  remark.  Under  the 
general  administration  of  the  Colonial  Department,  and  the  exem- 
plary execution  of  their  duties  by  the  local  authorities,  no  settle- 
ment of  this  great  empire  affords  a  more  cheerful  aspect. 

The  same  attentive  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  state  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.    We  have  faithfully  fulfilled  our  duties  as  their 
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i  protector  i — ^we  hare  purifiedi  as  much  as  in  us  lay,  the  itireterate 
evils  of  the  old  administration ;— we  hare  raised  the  character  of 
the  inferior  classes  of  the  people,  and.  have  reduced  the  feudal 
chiefs  to  obedience  of  the  laws.  They  no  longer  afford  die  most 
disgraceful  spectacle  in  the  midst  of  ciTilised  Europe— -a  people 
without  law,  private  morals,  or  public  honor.  In  prodess  of  time 
we  may  contribute  as  much  to  their  culture  and  commerce,  as  we 
have  already  done  to  their  laws  and  morals.  A  promising  fruit 
trade  may  hereafter  become  of  proponionate  importance  to  our 
foreign  trade.       • 


BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

It  will  not  require  a  long  examination  to  show  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  performed  its  duties  to  the  public,  and  that  the  in- 
dustry, manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country  have  received 
many  solid  benefits  from  its  deliberate  attention.  These  services 
may  be  distributed  under  the  general  heads  of  the  Navigation 
Acts,  the  Warehousing  System,  the  removal  of  numerous  prohi- 
bitions and  impediments  under  the  Restrictive  and  Protective 
Statutes,  an  augmentation  of  the  sphere  of  the  Colonial  Trade  and 
of  British  Commerce,  and  the  simplification  of  the  laws  relating  to 
Forfeiture,  Regulation,  and  Customs. 

Under  the  head  of  Navigation  Laws,  the  board  has  been  long 
occupied  in  a  most  useful  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  compli- 
cate system  of  these  statutes.  The  result  of  its  labors  has  been 
the  preparation  of  several  measures,  which  will  probably  become 
acts  of  the  legislature  in  the  session  now  ensuing.  The  enact- 
ments of  these  laws  will  possibly  confer  more  upon  British  com- 
cmerce  than  it  has  received  within  the  last  hundred  years.  They 
will  assist  the  business  of  the  general  merchant  ^  they  will  advance 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  foreign,  colonial,  and  do- 
mestic ;  they  will  remove  much  grudge  and  Jealousy  in  foreign 
nations,  without  any  proportionate  sacrifice  of  our  own  peculiar 
interests. 

It  of  course  does  not  fall  within  the  possible  purpose  of  a  short 
pamphlet  to  enter  into  a  review  of  the  involved  and  laborious  sys- 
tem of  our  Navigation  Laws  ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  labors  of  this 
department  and  its  ^ble  presidents,  a  few  observations  are  required, 
and  a  few  only  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  their  public  services 
under  this  part  of  the  subject. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise,  except  for  the  sake  of 
order,  that  British  Commerce,  with  reference  to  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  is  distributed  into  the  five   heads:    the  European 
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hade»  the  trade  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  net  being 
colonial — the  Colonial  trade,  the  Coasting  trade,  and  the  Fish- 
cries.  The  Navigation  System  is  composed  of  a  class  of  rules 
arranged  under  these  titles,  and  applicable  to  each.  With 
respect  to  the  European  trade,  the  rule  is,  that  all  goods,  the 
produce  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  England  in  three  species 
of  ^ips  only — in  British  built  ships ;  in  ships  of  the  build  of  the 
country  or  place  of  which  such  goods  are  the  growth }  or  in  ships 
of  the  butld  of  the  port  or  place  which  is  the  usual  place  of  the 
shipment  of  such  goods.  With  respect  to  the  trade  beyond  Eu- 
rope, not  being  colonial,  the  general  rule  is :  that  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  such  country  can  be  imported  only  direct  iti  Bri- 
tish ships ;  such  importation  to  be  made  either  from  the  place  of 
growth  or  manufacture,  or  from  the  usual  place  of  shipment  only. 
The  three  rules  of  the  Colonial  trade.  Coasting  trade,  and  Fisheries, 
are  merely  exclusive  of  all  ships  but  those  of  British  build  and 
ownership.  Such,  speaking  in  general  terms,  is  the  outline  of  our 
Navigation  System. 

But  however  wise  the  general  system  of  these  laws,  and  most 
wise  has  it  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  its  effects,  the  exact 
and  rigid  application  of  all  the  above  rules  has  been  attended  with 
particular  mischief  pressing  hardly  upon  general  trade.  The  first 
rule,  for  example,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  former  of  which 
confines  the  importation  of  European  goods  to  British  ships,  to 
ships  of  the  build  of  the  country,  and  to  ^ips  of  the  build  of  the 
usual  place  of  shipment.  By  a  second  part  of  this  rule,  an  invi- 
dious and  most  groundless  exception  is  made  against  the  produce 
of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands ;  certain  articles  of  which  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported  in  any  ships  whatever.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  these  exceptions,  originating  in  particular  feelings  against 
Holland  at  the  time  the  acts  were  passed,  have  been  much  reduced 
by  subsequent  statutes.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  enough  of 
these  jealous  restrictions  still  remains  to  create  embarrassment  in 
trade,  and  to  excite  an  angry  feeling  in  a  friendly  people.  Many 
goods  are  prohibited  from  Ostend,  which  may  come  from  Calais ; 
and,  more  absurdly  still,  many  goods  may  come  from  Cabis, 
which  would  be  forfeited,  coming  from  Dunkirk.  Again,  under 
the  rule  of  the  trade  beyond  Europe,  not  being  colonial,  British 
ships  can  bring  the  produce  of  such  countries  from  the  place  of 
their  prod^iction,  or  place  of  usual  shipment,  directly  only. 
"Hence,'*  as  well  observed  by  the  able  Vice  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  his  eloquent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
this  subject,  <<  if  a  British  ship  finds  in  an  American,  an  African, 
or  an  Asiatic  port,  articles  the  produce  of  any  of  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  however  convenient  for  its  assortment,  or  mar- 
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kety  such  thtp  is  prohibited  from  receiving  and  carrying  tbem^ 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  ship  and  cargc^  on  its  arrifi^l 
ki  a  British  port.''  Again,  the  rule  of  the  European  trade  confineSi 
as  above  said,  the  importation  of  European  produce  to  British 
ships,  or  ships  of  the  country  of  production.  By  the  efiect  of  this 
rule,  it  becomes  totally  impossible  for  a  foreign  merchant,  trading 
from  a  port  abroad,  to  send  an  assorted  cargo  to  a  British  port| 
inasmuch  as  the  goods  of  each  country  require  a  separate  ship. 
Such  in  {iJractice  are  the  main  actual  inconveniences  under  our 
€timig  navigation  laws. 

The  labors  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  its  most  intelligent 
President  and  Vice  President,  have  been  directed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  apply  a  remedy  to  these  particular  defects  of  a  system  so 
generally  excellent.  Accordingly,  under  a  course  of  persevering 
industry,  a  bill  will  probably  be  passed  in  the  ensuing  session, 
which  wiU  remove  these  heads  of  grievance,  common  to  ourselves 
and  foreign  nations  ;  and  will  so  simplify  the  general  system  of  our 
navigation  laws,  as  greatly  to  facilitate  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
ioerce.  Under  the  proposed  clauses  of  this  bill,  the  invidious  and 
useless  exceptions  respecting  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  will 
doubtless  be  repealed.  British  ships  will  be  enabled  to  bring  car- 
goes from  any  port  or  place  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  not 
being  colonial,  without  the  useless  and  mischieyous  restriction  of 
such  cargoes  being  the  produce  of  the  place  only  from  which  they 
are  brought.  And  still  more  importantly,  and  with  ^  promise  of 
much  future  benefit  to  general  commerce,  foreign  merchants,  will 
be  enabled  to  bring  assorted  cargoes  in  the  European  trade. 

The  subject  next  in  order  and  importance  is  the« Warehousing 
system. 

The  object  of  this  system,  and  of  the  new  measures  proposed  to 
parliament  under  it,  is  to  invite  the  deposit  of  foreign  commodities, 
of  every  description,  in  British  warehouses  j  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling Briti^  and  foreign » ships,  departing  from  the  ports  of  this 
country,  to  take  assorted  cargoes,  and  thus  to  carry  on  a  general 
exportation  trade  to  every  part  of  the  world ;  subject,  however,  to 
the  regulations  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  revenue,  and  for 
preserving  to  our  own  manufacturers  a  just  preference  in  our  own 
markets.  If  this  svstem  be  not  entirely  new,  it  is  new  at  least  in  the 
extent  and  liberality  in  which  the  Board  of  Trade  now  proposes  its 
adoption.  This  depot  or  transit  system  was  first  introduced  into 
pnidice  by  the  4Sd  of  ihe  late  King.  But  this  statute,  like  all 
other  incipient  measures,  has  a  strong  infusion  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  times  in  which  it  was  ventured  ;  and  whilst  it  recognises  the 
principle,  proceeds  with  much  timidity  and  hesitation  in  the  prac- 
tice.    Whilst  it  admits  the  importation  of  raw  produce  and  mate- 
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rials,  it  excludes  under  this  jealous  feeling  almost  every  species  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods.  The  reason  of  this  restriction  was 
doubtless  in  the  apprehension  of  assisting  the  competition  of  foreign 
manufacturers  with  our  own  dealers  in  foreign  markets.  But  the 
employment  of  such  means  for  such  an  end  is  as  nugatory  as  it  is 
mischievous.  It  is  mischievous,  because  it  deprives  us  of  the  in- 
calculable advantage  of  becoming  the  general  magazine  of  the 
world,  and  of  superadding  the  profits  of  general  trade  to  those 
resulting  from  dealing  only  in  our  own  manufactures.  It  is  nuga- 
tory, because,  in  the  present  state  of  European  nations,  no  prohi- 
bitions of  this  kind  can  prevent  foreigners  from  supplying  them- 
selves from  the  best  mart.  The  sole  security  for  preference  to 
British  manufacturers  is  in  their  own  superior  skill,  intelligence, 
and  activity ;  in  their  vast  accumulated  capital,  and  in  a  magnitude 
and  quality  of  machinery,  the  growth,  like  our  capital,  of  a  hun- 
dred years  of  successful  commerce.  All  other  means  are  accessi- 
ble by  all,  and  will  be  employed  by  all.  Under  such  considerations, 
it  has  been  the  laborious  effort  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  relieve  the 
general  commerce  of  the  country  from  this  restrictive  system,  and 
to  awaken  our  manufacturers  to  just  views  of  their  own  interests. 
Such  is  the  object  of  the  Warehousing  bill.^  . 

The  subject  next  in  order  and  importance  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  was  such  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Timber  duties, 
as  might  reconcile  the  fair  claims  of  our  North  American  colonists, 
and  our  British  ship-owners,  with  the  interests  of  general  com- 
merce, and  with  the  reasonable  expectations  of  friendly  nations* 
To  this  subject  the  Board,  in  common  with  his  majesty's  ministers^ 
directed  its  most  laborious.attention ;  and  the  result  was  the  Act  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  by  which  this  object  has  been  ef- 
fected. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  former  duties 
upon  timber  had  been  imposed  in  the  year  1809,  when  our  naval 
resources  were  menaced  by  the  effect  of  the  French  decrees.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  an  offer  had  been  made  to  government, 
by  some  merchants  and  ship-owners,  to  supply  the  necessary  tim- 
ber from  Canada,  if  the  employment  of  their  capital  were  secured 
by  protecting  duties.  His  majesty's  ministers  accepted  the  ofi^er, 
but  with  the  distinct  understanding,  that  the  duties  should  only  be 
temporary  ;  and  that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  or  the  oc- 
currence of  another  state  of  things,  the  continuance  or  repeal  of 
these  duties  should  be  open  to  the  consideration  of  parliament* 
Upon  this  Siubject,  his  majesty's  ministers  have  surely  a  just  claim 

« 

'  For  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  Navigation  and  Warehousing  system, 
and  the  proposed  amendments,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  most  able  speech 
ofthe  Right  Hon.  T.  V^allace,  Vice-presidenc  of  the'Board  of  Trade,  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  June,  1821. 
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tothepraiseof  not  having  sacrificed  general  principles  to  the  ur- 
gency of  a  temporary  embarrassment.  Their  hands  were  untied 
when  the  occasion  was  favorable.  Accordingly,  they  were  then 
enabled  to  consider  this  system  of  preference  upon  its  own  merits. 
On  the  one  side,  were  the  interests  of  the  colonists,  the  capitals  of 
the  ship-owners  actually  employed,  and  the  national  objects  of  our 
nayal  resources,  and  our  navigation  laws.  On  the  other  side,  were 
the  undeniable  interests  of  the  eeneral  trader,  and  the  fair  expecta- 
tions of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe.  In  the  recent  act  of  par- 
liament, it  is  presumed  that  these  objects  are  consulted  in  a  degree 
due  to  their  several  importance.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  great 
practical  difficulty  to  repeal  a  protective  system.  This  difficulty  is 
not  wholly  removed  by  the  circumstance  of  Government  having 
acted  with  due  foresight  and  precaution,  and  having  reserved  to 
itself  the  full  right  to  make  the  repeal.  The  difficult  question  of 
prudence  still  intervenes.  Much  actual  capital  is  necessarily  em- 
ployed ;  great  interests  adapt  themselves  to  existing  channels  of 
trade;  adventure  and  speculation  imprudently  extend  their  pros- 
pect beyond  the  licensed  limit.  The  boundary  itself,  depending 
upon  the  duration  of  a  fluctuating  state  of  things,  is  perhaps,  as  in 
this  case,  uncertain ;  and  the  error  of  expatiating  beyond  the  line 
granted  belongs  rather  to  reasonable  expectation,  than  to  unwar- 
ranted folly.  If  ministers  had  to  contend  with  these  difficulties, 
let  them  rather  receive  the  just  praise  of  having  done  so  much, 
than  incur  any  reprehension  that  they  have  been  unable  to  do  more. 
It  is  one  thing  to  prune,  and  another  to  cut  down.  It  is  one  thing 
to  perform  a  simple  operation,  and  another  to  meddle  with  a  prin- 
ciple or  movement  in  a  piece  of  complicate  machinery,  so  connected 
in  all  its  joints,  that  a  new  modification  introduced  into  one  part 
renders  it  necessary  to  carry  a  new  relative  adaptation  throughout 
the  whole.  All  amendments  in  our  commercial  system  are  neces- 
sarily of  this  nature.  We  have  not  to  repair  a  movement,  but  to 
re-construct  a  machine. 

The  next  st^bject  of  consideration  was  the  possible  augmentation 
of  our  export  trade  from  and  to  India.  His  majesty's  ministers 
were  most  anxious  to  eflFect  this  important  purpose,  and  they  afford- 
ed a  most  earnest  attentton  to  every  sober  proposal  upon  it.  It  is 
trae,  that  their  expectations  were  less  sanguine  than  those  of  the 
popular  advocates  for  this  increase.  A  large  mutual  consumption 
of  produce  and  manufactures  can  only  occur  between  nations  of 
die  same  general  wants  and  habits.  The  largest  dealer  with  a 
manufacturing  nation  is,  necessarily,  a  people  of  the  same  original 
habits  with  itself,  but  which  people,  from  the  effect  of  some  inci- 
dental circumstance,  are  in  a  different  stage  of  social  progress. 
Hence,  the  largest  customer  of  England  is  America;  her  people 
having  the  same  objects  of  comfort,  convenience,  and  luxury,  with 
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the  natives  of  Great  Britain ;  ^t  being  as  yet  onlf  in  die  agribuU 
tural  state  of  society^  they  necessarily  find  it  more  profitable  to  con^ 
fine  their  t>vn  industry  to  the  growth  of  raw  produce,  and  to  take 
their  manufactures  from  England.  But  the  relative  state  of  £ng<^ 
land  and  the  East  Indies  is  precisely  the  contrary.  A  people  of 
a  temperate  latitude,  and  a  people  of  the  tropics;  a  highly  civilised 
people^  and  a  nearly  barbarous  people;  a  people  Uving  only  on 
rice,  and  abstaining  from  animal  food,  and  a  people  pursuing  lux-^ 
ury  through  all  its  endless  variety.  A  people  without  the  means, 
almost  die  desire,  of  applying  to  any  use  either  the  growth  of  our 
soil,  or  the  produce  of  our  manufactures.  A  people,  by  the  im-^ 
mense  population  of  their  country,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  ha.- 
bits,  working  up  their  own  raw  produce  so  cheaply,  as  almost  ^ 
render  it  a  morsd  miracle,  that  the  machinery  of  Europe  can  com-^ 
pete  in  any  slight  degree  with  their  hand-woric.  A  people,  in 
fine,  to  whom  the  glass,  leather,  paper,  printed  goods,  earthenware, 
salt,  soap,  spirits,  wine,  cutlery,  and  woollens  of  Europe,  must  be 
all  nearly  totally  useless.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  anticipate  any  large  consumption  amongst  the  millions  of 
our  Indian  population.  In  fact,  the  main  consumption  in  India  of 
European  manufacture  is,  and  always  must  be,  by  her  own  Euro-^ 
pean  subjects.  But  so  long  as  India,  •  under  the  policy  of  the 
Company,  shall  continue  to  be  a  factory,  her  European  cmisump* 
(ion  will  be  that  of  a  factory  only.  It  is  a  waste  of  words  to  insist 
longer  upon  a  principle  so  obvious.  These  considerations,  doubts* 
less,  pressed  with  a  due  force  upon  the  minds  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  They  could  not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  not  or^f 
under  present  circumstances,  but  under  circumstances  at  least 
half  a  century  to  come,  they  must  not  anticipate  any  considerable 
augmentation  in  our  exports  to  the  East  Indies.  But  they  deemed 
it  a  duty  to  concede  to  the  sanguine  representations  of  the  mercan-^ 
tile  and  shipping  interests.  Accordingly,  by  a  recent  act,  they 
have  establidied  a  direct  trade  between  India  and  Europe,  and  hav(^ 
opened  it  to  the  private  trader  as  well  as  to  the  Company.  By  this^ 
measure,  they  have  accomplished  all  within  their  power  for  tkd 
possible  establishment  of  an  active  and  adventurous  trade,  directly 
from  the  ports  of  the  East  Indies  to  those  of  ECirope.  The  treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  their  admission  und^r  thlt 
treaty  to  our  ports  in  the  East  Indies,  had  already  paved  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  this  active  commerce ;  and  was  infusing 
into  our  Indian  settlements  that  large  mercantile  and  adventurous 
spirit,  which  is  possibly  the  only  promising  means  for  the  gradual 
civilisation,  and  for  the  formation  into  European  habits,  of  that 
vast  member  of  our  empire.  Our  own  traders  became,  pardonably 
enough,  but  perhaps  unreasonably,  jealous  of  the  activity  of-  the 
commerce  between  India  and.  Europe  by  means  of  American  res- 
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sels.  Tkt  nev  act  remediee  thit  ftllegtd  nitchief.  Our  own  tra^ 
ders  may  now  9Ufflj  Europe  directly  with  the  produce  of  India; 
In  process  of  time,  this  opening  may  lead  to  important  results.  But 
upon  such  a  subject  it  is  impos»ble  to  anticipate  the  erents  of 
futurity.    There  can  exist  but  one  wish  upon  it. 

The  next  head  for  the  copsidefation  of  die  Board|  was  the  pro* 
posed  new  system  for  the  equal  admission  of  French  wines  with 
those  of  Portugal.  Enough  has  already  been  said  upon  the  general 
nature  of  this  proposition  in  a  former  part  of  these  observations. 
It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  value  of  the  Brazil  trade  nvust 
now  be  comprehended  in  that  of  Portugal ;  and  that  the  addition 
£i  this  large  component  portion  of  her  empire,  has  raised  the  value 
of  our  Portuguese  trade  from  its  former  annual  value  of  about  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  four  millions.  Before  the  opening 
of  the  Brazils  to  British  commerce,  the  annual  value  of  the  British 
exports  to  Portugal  did  not  reach  to  half  their  present  amounts 
Since  our  free  admission  into  the  Brazils,  our  annual  exports  under 
die  head  of  Portuguese  trade  have  attained  to  four  millions. 

If  the  preference  of  Portugal  to  France,  by  the  Methuen  treaty^ 
were  considered  as  a  just  policy  under  the  former  condition  of  our 
Portuguese  trade,  how  much  strength  has  the  affirmative  of  thi» 
question  received,  when,  as  at  present,  the  introduction  of  the 
Brazils  into  the  sphere  of  British  commerce  has  so  greatly  aug^ 
mented  the  value  of  this  trade  ! 

The  trade,  moreover,  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  does 
not  now  stand  alone  upon  the  Methuen  treaty.  The  basis  of  this^ 
commerce  has  been  enlarged  by  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  of  1810  (; 
by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  to  confirm  it,  and  by  the  repeal  of 
certain  provisions  of  our  navigation  act  in  order  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  By  the  51&t  of  .George  the  Third,  the  produce,  raw  and 
manufactured,  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  South  America,  i^ 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  directly,  in  their  own 
diips.  This  is  a  relaxation  of  the  third  section  of  the  Navigation 
act,  which  prohibits  all  importations  frcxn  the  continents  of  Asia> 
Africa,  and  America,  except  in  British-built  vessels  only. 

If  the  advocates  for  the  proposed  new  system  appear  to  Under- 
value our  commerce  with  Portugal,  they  appear  equally  to  over-rat6 
the  probable  advantages  of  an  augmented  mefcantile  intercourse 
with  France.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  j  and  if  it  has  not 
altogether  failed,  the  result  has  certainly  not  been  such  as  to  recoiH* 
mend  an  experiment  so  costly  as  that  of  putting  to  peril  our  Por*^ 
tuguese  and  Brazilian  commerce. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Pitt  actually  made  the  experiment,  by  a  most  con^ 
siderable  reduction  on  the  duties  of  French  -wines.  The  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  British  merchants  under  this  new  eystem 
wholly  failed*    Under  its  operation,  our  exports'  to  France  never 
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exceecled  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  The  cause* 
of  this  failure  are  indeed  perfectly  intelligible.  France  has  the 
same  common  commercial  objects  with  ourselves.  Her  govern- 
ment has  to  protect  its  own  manufactures,  her  silks,  her  cottons, 
her  woollens,  her  own  hardware,  and  her  own  produce.  We  pos- 
s^e^s  nothing 'SO  peculiar  to  ourselves  as  are  her  wines  to  France; 
and  we  have  therefore  nothing  of  which  France  is  in  either  abso-^ 
lute  want,  or  to  which  her  government  can  give  a  preference, 
without  a  proportionate  sacrifice  from  their  own  subjects.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  our  exports  to 
France  can  much  exceed  their  actual  amount.  These  reflections 
have  doubtless  possessed  their  due  weight  upon  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  and  if  nothing  has  been  done  under  this  head,  but  a  most 
attentive  consideration. of  the  reports  made  by  parliamentary  com- 
mittees upon  foreign  trade,  it  is  because  the  subject  is  full  of  the 
most  extreme  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 

Such  therefore  is  the  general«state  of  the  nation  under  the  seve-* 
ral  departments  in  which  the  public  business  appears  more  conve- 
niently to  arrange  itself.  Under  the  department  of  Finance,  it  has  ' 
been  made  to  appear,  that  from  the  year  1816  to  the  present  pe« 
riod  ministers  have  persevered  in  a  continued  course  of  reduction 
and  retrenchment.  In  the  year  1816,  the  total  of  the  annual  ex- 
penditure  for  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous,  the  four 
main  heads  of  the  public  annual  service,  was  twenty-four  millions 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  pounds.  The  total  for 
the  same  services  for  1821  was  eighteen  millions.  A  reduction  of 
yearly  seven  millions  annual  expenditure.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  what  has  been  so  amply  explained  in  a  former  part  of  these 
observations.  Suffice  it  to  say  under  the  snmmary  of  finance,  that, 
through  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  the  retrenchment  has 
been  as  sincere  as  effectual.  A  few  weeks  only  will  pass  before 
the  country  will  acknowledge,  that  this  solicitude  to  reduce  the 
burthens  of  the  people,  and  to  relieve  the  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  has  not  relaxed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  that  more  has  since 
been  reduced  in  every  department  of  the  public  service,  than  any 
reasonable  expectation  could  anticipate.  As  regards  the  reduction, 
indeed,  made  in  one  branch  of  the  public  service,  the  difficulties 
of  ministers  have  possibly  changed  their  aspect.  Instead  of  having 
to  excuse  the  actual  expenditure,  they  will  hereafter  have  to  justify 
the  attempted  reduction. 

But  his  majesty's  ministers  do  not  require  to  be  informed,  that, 
under  a  free  constitution  like  our  own,  the  value  of  public  opinion 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  If  it  be  the  character  of  a  light  and  incon- 
stant mind  to  be  diverted  from  the  performance  of  grave  and  invi- 
dious duties  by  a  mistaken  popular  clamor,  it  is  no  less  a  measure 
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of  prudence  not  to  undenraltte  the  aid  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
equaUy  an  extreme  to  follow  wheresoever  the  popular  tempest 
may  drive  \  or  purposely  to  take  a  course  in  its  teeth,  where  both 
prudence  and  virtue  allow  the  use  of  its  concurrent  aid.  It  happily 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  a  free  government  and  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple>  that  public  opinion  is  never  lone  misled.  What  the  first 
statesman,  as  well  as  the  first  orator  of  the  Roman  empire,  observed 
of  the  nature  of  general  truth,  is  equally  just  with  regard  to  the 
partictdar  truths  of  human  conduct  I'^Cptnionum  commenta  delet 
dieSf  natura  judicia  ccff^rmat.  Parties  and  prejudices  pass  away« 
whikt  the  e^cts  of  wise  and  moderate  measures  necessarily  enter 
into  the  future  weal  of  the  state,  and,  in  their  visible  good,  make 
an  e£Fectual,  though  perhaps  tardy  appeal,  to  the  gratitude  of  a  ge« 
nerous  nation. 

Whilst  the  administration  of  the  finances  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  a  just  economy,  the  integrity  of  all  the  great  national  resources 
must  excite  the  warm  satisfaction  of  every  well-wisher  to  his  coun- 
try. Under  all  the  heads  of  these  resources — our  foreign  trade, 
our  internal  trade  and  manufactures,  our  internal  consumption — • 
and  the  correspondence  of  our  revenue  with  our  expenditure,  the 
general  aspect  is  such  as  to  excite  satisfaction  for  the  present,  and 
a  just  confidence  for  the  future.  Of  the  three  main  branches  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  our  European  trade,  our  trade  Mrith  the 
United  States,  and  our  trade  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  not 
being  colonial,  the  first  holds  forth  an  actual  considerable  increase; 
the  second  justifies  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  return  to  its  former 
large  amount ;  whilst  the  third  already  exceeds  every  reaisonable 
expectation.  If  we  follow  the  natural  order  of  the  component 
members  of  our  European  commerce,  our  trade  with  Portugal, 
including  the  Brazils,  has  augmented  from  two  millions  to  four 
millions.  The  political  state  of  Spain  has  aflFected  in  some  degree 
its  external  relations;  but  her  exclusive  tarifi^has  been  in  great  part 
recalled,  and  our  dealings  with  her,  under  the  circumstance  of  our 
own  wooUtax,  exceed  what  could  reasonably  be  anticipated.  Our 
commerce  with  France,  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany, 
equals  the  average  amount  of  any  former  year.  If  our  exportation 
of  colonial  produce  to  the  continent  of  Europe  be  not  so  great  in 
amount  as  during  some  of  the  war  years,  and  the  two  years  following 
immediately  on  the  peace,  the  cause  is  in  the  resumption  by  foreign 
states  of  their  own  colonies.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  our 
exportation  of  raw  sugar  is  greatly  on  the  increase ;  whilst  our 
refined  sugars  have  gradually  advanced,  since  the  year  1814,  from 
cae  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions ;  and  our  export  of  cotton 
yam  has  increased  during  the  same  period  from  little  more  than 
one  million  annually  to  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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Qur  brass  and  eqpper  maiiuffictures  have  nearly  doubled ;  their 
amount.  Our  export  of  iron  still  rejtains  th^  Mediterraii^anjcnar-^ 
ket,  andf  \inder  th^  effect  of  a  great  increasing  deman^.and  con- 
sumption, both  foreign  and  domestijC^  is  becorning  one  of  the  staples 
of  the  country,  and  an  almost  equal  rival  of  Swedish  iron  in  qua- 
lity. Our  woollen  manufactures  wiU  he  found  ,oi)  an  average  of 
Hhe  last  five,  years  to  exceed,  the  like  average. during,  the  best  years 
of  the  war;  whilst  our  gross  ei^pOrts  of  cotton  manufac(;ur^s,  now 
lorn^ing  our  principal  export  to  t]be  continent  of  Europe  94.  well 
as  to  Americji}  have  advanced  from  sixteen  tp  twenty-onQ  Qiil- 
lions. 

,  OMr  cofnmerce.  with  the  United  States  hsis  been  n^ce^sajily 
affected  b(y  the  diminished  rnean^  qf  this  great  consumer.  The 
seller  has  necessarily  suffered  by  the  impairecf  wealth  of  the  princi- 
pal buyer*  But  under  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  soil  ^nd 
produce,  tinder  thi^  elastic  spirit,  the  unwearied  activity,  and  the 
invincible  industry,  of  he?  citizens  (the  vis  insita  originis  of  this 
BriUsh  scion,)  the  government  of  the,  United  States  is  rapidly 
returning  to  its  former  condition;  and  as  our  commerce. shared  in 
the  late  reverses,  so  is  it  participating  in  her  happier  restoration* 
Th^  Americari  revenue  from  customs,  in  the  year  J  ^19,  wa.B  about 
^venteen  millions  of  dollar^..  In  1820  i^  approached  towards 
twenty  millions. ,  Upon  majking  up  the  accounts  to  the  dose  of 
the  pre&ept  ye?ir,  it  may  be  calculated  from  all  credible  report  to 
exceed  twenty-two  millions.  Our  commerce  with  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  not  being  colonial,  though  very  considerable  at  pre- 
9^nt,  is  still  greater  in  prospect  than  iii  possession.  Fortune  has 
l^re  thrown  up  the  vast  and  unbroken  field  of  South  American 

fQmmerce.  

.  The^  opening  pf  the  East  India  ti;ade,  ^nd  the  recent  extension 
of  thje  privileges  of  the  private  traders,  .hay^  laid  the  basis  of  a 
f:ammerce«  which  the  activity  and  ^nterpris^  of  British  n^erchants 
will  push  to  an  incalculable  ext^t. .  We  see  this  trade  almost 
u^  its  infancy;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  hi$ 
ynajesity's  present  ministers  who  opened  it  to  the. general  merchant* 
The  general  character  of  our  internal  trade  and  manufactures 
^fiords  a  ^ectacle  no  less  splendid  and. grateful,  The  just  criterion 
of  their  actusd  condition  is  in  the  state  of  our  current  consumption* 
l^ut  through  every  branch  ef  this  consurbption,  whether  aflFecting 
nece^ries^  Goaven}encie)$,  eft  luxuries,  there  is  ^e  sfltmie  indi^pu^ 
t^e  ^rgwi^nt  of  th^  Qot|tinuif%  opulence  of  the  country*:  In,tea» 
fso^i  tob^ccoj  malt,  and  British  spirits,  salt,  leather,  candles^  soap» 
brk}k%  tUesrj  &c*  the  current:  COnsumptipn  mftintiins  at  least  the 
SKvetagje  of  former,  yeairs,;  and  under  most'of'the  above  heads  ex* 
^fi^  it*    The  proof  in  dfetail  of  thi^  propositioji  has  beem  given  in 
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a 'fanner  part  pf  these  oWrvntions.  Snfice  it  here  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  a  most  important  conclusion : — Of  the 
twenty>six  millions  annually  produced  by  the  excise,  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  upon  fermented  liquors  and  their  materials,  added  to 
those  of  tea)  coflSse,  and  tobacco  only,  exceed  twenty  milHona. 
Of  SQ  mnqh  consequence  is  the  continuing  don^stic  consumption 
of  these  »rdclfS  which,  though  thus  few  in  amount,  exceed  by 
more  than  two-fold  the  produce  of  our  customs. 

Whilst  such  i$  the  condition  of  our  foreign  commerce,  internal 
irade^  ;  nianiifactttres,  and  rerenue,  the  administration  of  our 
foreigi^  rela(dons  has  in  every  respect  upholden  the  honor  of  the 
coumry,  and  confirmed  our  national  security  under  the  general 
.tiV^aties  of  Europe*  In  the  local  contentions  of  European  powers, 
we  have  ^t  once  respected  the  independence  of  nations,  and 
|:etained  entire  our  own  friendly  relations.  Under  a  laudable 
prudence  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  the  performance  of 
our  own  duties,  and  have  seen  no  obligation  unnecessarily  to 
involve  ^  country  by  the  hostile  assertion  of  principles  not  pro- 
portioivately  affecting  ourselves*  The  event  has  justified  our 
policy^  Our  wise  forbearance  has  saved  us  from  the  humiliation 
.of  H  v^ain  ostentation  of  our  power,  and  from  the  costly  prosecu- 
tion of  remote  interests.  Under  this  system,  all  our  foreign 
relations  with  friendly  states  continue  unimpaired.  In  Europe, 
;Asia,  and  America,  we  have  a  voice  or  a  vote  proportionate  to 
th^  dignity  of  our  empire,  and  to  the  reputation  of  our  strength, 
wisdom,  and  moderation* 

U^der  our  Home  Department,  may  it  not  be  fearlessly  asserted 
by  the  friends  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  the  general  aspect 
of  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  regards  the  public  tranquillity,  is  every 
thing  which  the  most  ardent  lover  of  his  country  could  desire. 
The  administration  of  the  laws  is  no  longer  interrupted  by  factious 
clamors  against  the  local  magistracy  of  the  country.  The  essential 
anjri  strongest  interests  of  all  societies,  religion,  morals,  and  public 
peace,  are  secured  by  laws,  formidable  only  to  the  guilty,  and 
operating  upon  them  more  by  a  salutary  intimidation  and  restraint 
thap  j^y  an  actual  application.  No  one  at  the  present  day,  either 
singly  by  himself,  or  as  the  leader  of  a  field-mob,  can  any  longer 
.  defy  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  calumniate  its  most  sacred  institu- 
,ti(ins.  The  state,  or  any  of  its  corporate  orders,  may  apply  with 
security  to  the  juries  of  the  country.  If  the  condition  of  the 
^Stc^*  kingdom  be  not  equally  satisfactory,  it  is  niatter  perfiaps 
rather  of  regret  for  the  present  than  of  just  apprehension  for  the 
future.  It  is  impossible  but  that  her  misguided  peasantry  must 
,  sjiurtly  return  tp  the  protection  of  a  paternal  government. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  and  the  general 
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administnitiou  of  oar  shipping  and  mercantrle  inteir^fs  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  evtry  person  connected  with  these  objects  cannot 
refuse  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  his  Majesty's  ministers. 
If  Canada,  in  common  with  the  United  States,  suffer  under  the 
operation  of  our  corn-laws,  she  suffers  from  the  necessity  of  the 
supreigae  government  not  to  sacrifice  a  greater  interest  in  favor  of 
one  of  minor  consideration.     It  is  not  that  Canada  is  sacrificed  to 
Great  Britain^  but  that  Great  Britain  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  Canada* 
Under  circumstances  of  the  most  obvious  policy,  we  withhold 
£rom  our  Canadian  subjects  not  a  right  but  a  grace.     But  where 
is  the  person  amongst  us  who,  under  the  existing  depression  of 
British  agriculture,  can  venture  to  propose  any  relaxation  of  the 
prohibitory  system  ?  If  the  amount  of  colonial  torn  be  not  consi- 
derable, there  prevails  still  a  current  opinion,  mistaken,  perhaps, 
but  certainty  popular,  that  any  excess  in  the  market,  however 
small,  affects  the  value  of  the  whole  quantity  in  a  proportion  far 
greater  than  its  own  amount.     But  there  are  drcumstances,  in 
which  it  is  ne<:essary  to  concede  to  impres^jons  probably  erroneous, 
and  certainly  exceeding  the  just  measure  of  their  causes.     Our 
immense  interests  in  Jamaica  are  placed  in  a  state  of  security 
beyond  apprehension.      The  free  ports  in  Malta  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  extending  the  sphere  of  the  colonial  markets  into  the 
Greek  islands  and  the  Turkish  empire.  Under  an  intelligent  system 
of  administration  we  are  eradicatingall  the  vices  of  an  old  vicious 
government  in  the  Ionian: Islands,  and  are  gradually  raising  that 
power  to  a  certain  station  in  the  political  and  commercial  system 
of  Europe.    The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  holds  forth  a  fair  promise 
of  great  future  advantage,  whilst  New  ^outh  Wales  already  assists 
the  merchant^  and  manufacturers  of  the  mother  country :    her 
fine  wool  already  excels   that  of  Saxony  and  Spain,  and  when 
.'assisted  by  a  larger  capital,  and  by  a  more  intelligent  culture,  may 
possibly  reach,  the  British  market  at  such  a  moderate  price,  as 
greatly  to  abridge  the  necessity  of  foreign  importation.      The 
direct  trade  from  India' to  Europe  is  receiving  every  assistance 
from  gorernment  and  the  Board^of  Control.     If  we  cannot  reap 
all  that  is  expected  fnom  the  free  trade  between  England  and  the 
East  Indies,  it  at  least  will  not  be  imputed  to  the  indifference  or 
negligence  of  his  Majesty'^s  ministers  that  we  have  not  got  all 
that  we  could.     But  Hope  has  necessarily  a  looger  reach  than 
{Possibility. 

The  beneficial  labors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  better 
understood  when  they  enter  more  distinctly  into  our  practical 
ssystem.  But  two  of  the  benefits  of  this  branch  of  the  public 
service  to  general  comknerce  are  sufikiently  large,  and  sufficiently 
a^e  the  surface,  to  appeal  with  effect  to  every  mercantile  eye. 
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The  enlargement  of  the  transit  and  warehousing  system ;  die 
opening  of  the  ports  of  the  countrj,  so  as  to  render  them  the 
depot  and  emporium  of  foreign  commodities  of  eyery  kind ;  die 
assisting  our  own  merchants  to  take  assorted  cargoes  of  foreign 
and  domestic  goods,  and  the  enabling  foreign  merchants  to  employ 
our  ship-owners  as  ciarriers  of  foreign  produce  from  British  ports, 
will  be  most  important  contributions  to  the  general  coimmerce 
of  the  country,  and  ihust  greatly  extend  our  navigation  and 
carrying  trade,  and  the  sale  and  consumption  of  our  own  minu^ 
factures.  The  consolidation  and  amplification  of  our  Narigation 
Laws,  with  the  revision  and  suppression  of  some  of  the  obsolete 
enactments,  will  equally  facilitate  mercantile  business  at  home^ 
and  conciliate  the  good-will  of  foreigners.  A  third  object  of  die 
recent  labors  of  this  Board—a  revision  of  the  lights,  harbour- 
xlues,  and  pilotage,  and,  in  due  time,  of  the. d6ck*system,  which 
now  press  so  heavily  both  upon  Britidi  and  foreign-  shipping,  wiU, 
it  is  presumed,  become  a  boon  equally  acceptable  to  the  mercan- 
tile and  shipping  interests.  • 

A  last  effort  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  concurrence  with' die 
minist^s,  who  direct  and  assist  its  operations,  and  in  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  succeed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session,  is 
the  revision  and  amendment  of  die  prohibitory  system  in  general, 
and  the  substitution  of  protecting  duties  in  exchange  for  die  existing 
actual  prohibitions. ,  This  object,  or  the  attempt  at  least,  has  k>n|[ 
been  in  favor  with  every  good  and'  moral  man,  and  possesses 
the  strong  recommendaition  of  being  equally  adapted  to  ^idvance 
the  interests  of  our  revenue,  and  to  cut  off  a  source  of  much  vice 
and  misery.  Under  the  known  operation  of  wealth  and  luxury,  aiid 
of  the  vanity  and  emulation  to  which  they  lead,  prohibitions  dF 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  excite  only  a  more  determined 
purpose*  to  possess  them.  Their  cost  renders  them  a  distincdon, 
and  vanity  is,  perhaps,  as  coarse  as  hunger  in  its  food  and  fud. 
The  difficulty  enhances  only  the  price,  and  the  large  reward 
creates  and  animates  the  spirit  of  smuggling.  Hence  the  pro* 
Jhibitioa  is  productive  of  little  other  consequence,  as  regards  the 
high  and  opulent  classes,  but  that  of  exdting  in  them  a  spirit 
in  opposition  to  itself;  and  of  creadng,  maintaining,  altid  high<» 
ly  rewaniiog,  the  criminal  occupatiim  of  the  smuggler,  and 
all  the  immoral  habits  connected  widi  a  life  of  outrage  against 
the  laws.  But  substitute  protecting  duties,  and  you  avoid  all 
this  mischief,  and  at  the  same  rime  efiect  the  object  of  the 
prohibirion.  The  opulent  classes  will  pay  the  high  prices  under 
the  protecting  duties,  as  they  pay  die  onuggler,  but  the  revenue 
1^11  gain  the.  advantage,  and  not  the  illicit  trader.  The  fair 
fdealer  loses  nothing,   as,   under   the   prohibidng   or  protecting 
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$]f|temy  the  present  consumf  r$  will  e<}iially  have  the  arttcles^;  and 
ui^er  bptji  can  have  thein  only  at  the  same  high  price ;  hut  th? 
government  and  the  public  morals  gain*  Smuggling  must  nearly 
ceas^9  aod  with  it  the  large  cost  of  the  present  preventive  system. 
'  jSucht  therefore,  is  the  general  condition  of  public  affairs  with 
y^cii  ^fe  have  to  enter  uppn  the  commencement  of  a  new  year. 

After  ^is  brief  and  plain  statement,  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  has  been  omittied,  and  through  what  difficulties,  and 
under  wh^  embarrassments,  is  it  t.oQ  much  for  a  candid  observer 
pQ  concli^e,  that  his  Majesty'^  minivers  are  fully  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  a  zealous  performiani^e  of  all  their  public  duties ; 
'and  are  so  much  the  nipre  justly  entitled  to  this  praise  from  a 
gener6|l^  and  discerning  public,  inasmuch  as  they  have  themselves 
declined  to  vindicate  pr  assert  their  just  and  obvious  claims.  Is 
k  too  much  to  say,  (bat  theife  is  something  peculiarly  grateful 
to  the  English  character  m  this  effectual  prosecution  of  business 
without  pretension— »m  this  sober,  steady,  victory  over  the  moat 
appalling  difficulties,  without  the  levity  and  vanity  of  a  triumph  ? 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  express  a  confident  assurance,  that  the  future 
annalist,  if  not  the  passing  generation^  will  recognise  the  public 
obligation  to  the  ministers  of  George  the  Fourth,  and  will  hcre< 
after  enumerate  them  among  those  wise  and  substantial,  but 
unpretending  and  untalking  benefactors,  who  in  times  of  great 
peril  and  difficulty-^in  times  of  much  vaporing  and  frothiness — 
when  every  po|mlar  leader  has  his  new  measure,  and  all  the 
infinite  variety  of  political  wisdom  is  reduced  into  theories  —when 
eyery  one  assumes  to  be  the  builder  of  a  system,  and  every  stone 
is  marked  with  the  builder's  name — when  British  officers  follow 
in  l;he  train  of  a  mob  against  the  police  of  the  country,  and  wise 
men  come  from  the  £ast  to  show  how  cheaply  a  nation  can  be 
governed— -is  it  too  much  to  claim  for  his  Majesty's  ministers  the 
praise  of  those,  wh^  nihil  non  agentes  quod  reipublicanecessejiiity 
et  sine  uila  ostentatione  agendi$  deserve  the  more  applause  from 
others,  as,  under  the  most  unequivocal  public  services,  they  least 
assume  it  for  themselves*  lie  Agrippa  et  MiBcenate  quipostea 
judicabuntf  sciendum  et  pn^cUcandum  e$t^  vix  quosque  reperiri 
posaet  qiiif  in  tantii  rerum  perict/Hs,  tarn  mulfa  &t  magna,  et  cum 
tarn  mmmd  perturb^iom  hominum  atque  rerum,  pro  Senatu 
Pcpuipque  Bmau^  re  iotqm  actufec^ruM* 
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DEFENCE,  &c: 


DISEASE. 

J  HB  name  of  mj  apothecary  is  Verlander^  and  be  lires  at 
Knightsbridge.  I  never  in  my  life  had  a  medicine  chest,  and  from 
no  person  but  Mr.  Veriander  has  medicine  of  any  sort  been  pur- 
chased during  the  above  period,  for  the  seven  persons  in  question. 
The  reader  will  see  that  spirits  of  wine  to  bum  under  coflee,  and 
a  bottle  to  contain  them,  are  the  only  items  of  charge  in  this  ac- 
count. I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
scarcely  another  instance  in  this  nevef'^nding  metropolis,  of  three 
grown  persons  and  four  young  children  under  nine  years  of  age^ 
incurring  an  expense  of  sixpence  only  for  medicine  and  medical 
attendance  in  the  course  of  two  years ;'  and  that  single  charge  was 
not  made  for  either  of  the  childreUj  but  for  myself.  This  result 
is  exactly  what  would  be  expected  from  the  remarkably  healthy 
appearance  of  the  young  people  alluded  to,  which  is  so  striking, 
that  several  medical  men  who  have  seen  and  examined  them  witii 
a  scrutinising  eye,  all  agreed  in  the  observation  that  they  knew  no 
where  a  whole  family  which  equals  them  in  robustness.  Should 
the  success  of  this  experiment,  now  of  three  years  standing,  pro- 
ceed as  it  has  begun,  there  is  little  doubt,  I  presume,  that  it  must  at 
length  have  some  influence  with  the  public,  and  that  every  parent 
who  finds  theillnesses  of  his  family  both  afflicting  and  expensive, 
will  say  to  himself,  <<  Why  should  I  any  longer  be  imprudent  and 
foolish  enough  to  have  my  children  sick  ?"  All  hail  to  the  reso- 
lution which  that  sentence  implies  !     But  until  it  becomes  general, 

'  This  fact  has  been  repeated  in  Dr.  Lambe's  family,  where  it  has  this  ad- 
ditional importance,  that  the  children  were  much  older  than  mine  when  they 
adopted  the  regimen  of  vegetables  and  distilled  water« 
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I  feel  it  necessary  to  exhort  in  the  wannest  language  I  can  think 
off  those  who  hare  young  people  in  their  charge,  to  institute  an 
experimeiit  which  I  hare  made  before  them  with  the  conpletest 
success.  To  those  domestic  parents  especially  do  I  address  myself 
who,  aware  that  temperance  in  enjoyment  is  the  best  warrant  of 
its  duration,  feel  how  dangerous  and  how  empty  tte  all  the  fever- 
ous amusements  of  our  assemblies,  our  dinners^  and  our  theatres, 
compared  with  the  genume  and  tranquil  pleasures  of  a  happy  little 
circle  at  home*  (%,  if  they  knew  the  bleasing  of  never  kearing 
one's  children  restless  at  night  to  those  who  deep  in  the  midst  crt 
them ;  or  of  seeira  one  month,  one  year  of  vigor,  uniformly  sue* 
ceed  another  I  Toe  health  of  mxm  may  be  verified  by  the  inspee* 
tion  of  any  strangers  who  shall  be  dtspoeed  to  take  that  trouble. 
And  surely  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  their  little  ones  also  will  be  no 
leas  exem|>t  £roiii  videot  attacks,  after  two  or  three  years'  perseve* 
ranee  in  a  nmilar  i^bn  ( that  their  forms  wiU  expand,  their  strength 
increase,  in  a  very  different  ratio  from  the  ordinary  one :  that  the 
little  family  perturbatioBS  occasioned  by  the  falls  of  children,  which 
are  in  great  measure  attributaUe  to  the  want  of  tone  in  their  fibre, 
will  be  almost  unknown  ;  that  as  the  fracture  of  limbs,  like  the 
rupture  of  blood  vessels,  is  more  owing  to  the  state  of  the  body 
than  to  the  violence  of  the  shock  encountered,  they  wiH  be  infinitely 
less  liable  to  such  distressing  accidents;  that  their  irritability, 
and  consequently  their  objurgatory  propensities,  will  gradually 
subside ;  that  they  will  become  not  only  more  robust,  but  more 
beautiful ;  that  thieir  carriage  will  be  erect,  their  step  firm }  that 
their  development  at  a  critical  period  of  youth,  the  prematurity  of 
which  has  been  cousidereO  an  evil,  will  be  retarded ;  that  above 
all,  the  danger  of  being  deprived  of  them  will  in  every  way  dimi- 
msh ;  while  by  these  light  repasts  their  hilarity  will  be  augmented, 
and  dieir  intellects  cleared,  in  a  degree  which  shall  astonishingly 
illustrate  the  delightful  effects  of  this  regimen. 

How  can  I  any  longer  isepress  the  strong  desire  I  feel,  of  ad- 
dressing a  few  words  to  Him  who  has  discovered  a  remedy  for  the 
groans  and  the  vices  of  mankind,  where  other  instructed  and  pow-. 
erful  minds  have  despaired.  ''Perbibisti  nequitiamt  et  ita  visce- 
ribus  immicuisti,  ut  nm  cum  ipm^  exire  non  possit" 

S6M£CA,  Db  Ira. 

<<  Thou  hast  drank  deep  at  the  fountain  of  iniquity,  and  so  incor- 
porated the  stream  with  your  viscera — ^with  your  very  vitals — that 
eatcept  ixnth  ihem,  it  can  never  escape  from  thee.'*  Such  was  the 
disturbed  and  hopeless  exclamation  of  the  philosophic  Seneca ;  and 
his  reproach,  if  a  reproach  it  reaUy  isj  embraces  alike  the  whole 
human  race.    But  it  is  thy  great  office,  thou  true  physician,  to  re- 
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pair  the  general  health  by  this  material  and  legitimate  course ;  and 
by  rendering  the  body  sound,  to  restore  mankind  to  their  moral  and 
intellectual  liberty ;  a  labor  vrhich  Jove  of  old  deemed  worthy  of 
Hercules,  when  he  commissioned  him  to  release  the  tortured  hero 
from  his  chains,  and  suspend  the  horrors  inflicted  by  the  sinewy 
Vulture  of  Mount  Caucasus. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  tempt  an  answer  in  this  place  to  that  trite 
and  specious  objection  to  Dr.  Lambe's  opinions,  that  «  What 
ftttits  one  constitution  may  not  suit  another."  If  there  be  a  single 
person  existing  whose  health  would  not  be  improved  by  the  vege* 
table  diet  and  distilled  water,  then  the  whole  system  falls  at  once 
to  the  ground.  The  question  is  simply.  Whether  fruits  and  other 
vegetables  be  not  the  natural  sustenance  of  man,  who  would  have 
occasion  for  no  other  drink  than  these  ajBFord,  and  whose  thirst  is 
at  present  excited  by  an  unnatural  flesh  diet,  which  causes  his 
disorders,  bodily  and  mental  ?  In  the  southern  climates,  in  which 
the  heat  might  give  a  greater  tendency  to  thirst,  whete  can  there 
be  found  a  more  delicious  beverage  to  those  who  have  preserved 
any  simplicity  of  taste,  than  the  juice  of  the  orange,  or  the  milk  of 

'  **  Bear  me,  Pomona,  to  thy  citron  groves ; 
To  where  the  lemonaod  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange  glowing  thro'  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.    Lay  me  reclin'd 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  that  shakes, 
Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-<:ooling  fruit. 
Deep  in  the  night  the  massy  locust  sheds 
Quench  my  hot  limbs:  or  lead  me  thro'  the  maze, 
Embowering  endless,  of  the  Indian  fig : 
Or,  thrown  at  gayer  ease,  on  some  fair  brow, 
Let  me  behold,  by  breezy  murmurs  cool'd, 
Broad  o'er  my  head  the  verdant  cedar  wave. 
And  high  palmetos  lift  their  graceful  shade. 
Or  stretch'd  amid  these  orchards  of  the  sun, 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine ! 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours.    Nor  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low  bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scorn'd ; 
Nor,  creeping  thro*  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
Of  berries.    Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Un boastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 
Witness,  thou  best  Anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 
The  poets  imag'd  in  the  eolden  as;e : 
Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tuft^  coat, 

,  Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove !" 

Thomson's  Summer,  line  663. 

^  With  candy'd  plantains,  and  thejuicy  pine, 
•On  choicest  melons  and  sweet  grapes  they  dine; 
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the  coc<»*&ttt  i  in  which  last  it  is  worth  our  obaenratioii,  that  one 
eidke  three  dark  circubr  marks  at  the  end  of  each  nut  is  always  so 
soft,  that  in  the  most  unassisted  state  of  msm  he  would  easily  ex* 
tract  liquor  within,  by  passing  a  large  thorn  or  a  piece  of  stick 
through  the  spot  above-mentioned* 

Another  objection  sometimes  urged  is  this  :  "  If  children  brought 
up  on  a  vegetable  regimen,  should  at  a  future  period  of  their  lives 
adopt  a  meat  diet,  they  will  certably  suffer  more  from  the  chai^ 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  done."  The  very  contrary  of  tUa 
remark  is,  I  conceive,  what  would  happen.  The  stomach  is  so 
fortified  by  the  general  increase  of  health,  that  a  person  thus 
nourished  is  enabled  to  bear  what  one  whose  humors  are  less  pure 
may  sink  under.  The  children  of  our  family  can  each  of  them 
eat  a  dozen  or  eighteen  walnuts  for  supper  without  the  most 
trifling  indigestion,  an  experiment  which  those  who  feed  their 
children  in  the  usual  manner  would  consider  it  adventurous  to  at- 
tempt. So  also  the  Irish  porters  in  London  bear  their  alteration 
of  diet  successfully,  and  owe  much  of  their  actual  vigor  to  the 
vegetable  food  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  their  own,  before  they 
emigrated  from  Ireland,  wherein  all  probability  they  did  not  taste 
meat  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  year. 

I  have  heard  it  objected,  in  the  third  place,  that  «  If  meat 
were  not  proper  food  for  us,  we  should  not  in  all  probability  be  so 
inclined  to  use  it,  nor  would  the  flavor  be  so  agreeable  to  us  : 
and  that  if  we  cannot  bear  to  eat  it  until  it  has  undergone  certain 
preparations,  still  it  is  our  nature  to  be  ingenious,  and  to  adapt 
our  processes,  whether  culinary  or  any  other,  to  our  occasions.^ 

And  with  potatoes  fat  their  wanton  swine. 
Nature  these  cates  with  such  a  lavish  hand 
Pours  out  among  them,  that  our  coarser  land 
Tastes  of  that  bounty,  and  does  cloth  return. 
Which  not  for  want,  but  ornament  is  worn : 
For  the  kind  sprine,  which  but  salutes  us  here, 
'  Inhabits  there,  ana  courts  them  all  the  year. 
Ripe  fruits  and  blossoms  on  the  same  tree  live  ; 
At  once  they  promise  what  at  once  they  give. 
So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  clime. 
None  sickly  lives,  nor  dies  before  his  time. 
Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first." 

Walleb's  Summer  Islands,  Canto  1. 

Pines,  melons,  figs,  grapes,  mangoes,  mammees,  grenadillas,  bell-apples^ 
guavas,  strawberries,  soursops,  sugar-apples,  alligator  pears,  sappadillos, 
pomegranates,  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  shadocks,  and  forbidden  fruit ;  these, 
and  many  more,  are  the  productions  of  our  West  India  Islands.  What  an 
elegant  table  has  nature  laid  for  the  happy  inhabitants !  What  health 
might  they  enjoy,  sua  si  bona  norint ! 
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The  custom  of  fleih  eating,  as  mucli  as  that  of  covering  our 
persons  with  dothes^'  appears  to  hare  arisen  from  the  migration  of 
man  into  the  notdiem  climates,  and  the  reaction  of  thatcircum- 
stance,  conjoined  with  the  increasing  ill  effects  of  an  unnatural 
diet.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth,  especially  where  i^s  produce 
tioHS  are  not,  as  in  the  southern  climates,  spontaneous,  implies 
a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  progress  annecessary  to  him  who 
contents  himself  with  breaking  a  stick  from  a  tree,  and  demolish- 
ing the  first  poor  defenceless  animal  he  meets  with«  The  argu- 
ment of  the  agreeable  flavor  proves  nothing,  I  apprehend,  by 
proving  too  much.  If  taste  be  admitted  as  a  test  in  the  present 
question,  how  shall  we  explain  the  attachment  of  some  Africans 
to  the  eating  of  dirt  i  and  diat  with  such  contumacy,  that  in  vari- 
ous instances  no  persuasion,  no  interference  of  authority,  can 
check  or  impair  this  inveterate  appetite ;  in  indulging  which  the 
unhappy  sufferers  become  swollen  in  parts  of  the  body,  emaciated 
in  others^  linger  miserably,  and  at  length,  though  the  form  were 
originally  herculean,  they  perish  in  contempt  of  the  nice  artf  as 
the  poet  calls  it,  of  the  physician.  I  fear  that  we  cannot  be  im- 
partial judges  in  this  dispute.  Our  habits  have  taken  too  firm  a 
hold  on  our  desires  to  permit  us  to  decide  whether  they  are  all 
fight  and  natural.  The  Eskimaux  delight  in  train  oil  and  rotten 
fl^h ;  prefer  them  perhaps  to  roast  beef ;  and  I  am  not  disposed 
to  contend  very  eagerly  for  the  reasonableness  of  our  choice  in 
<vpp08ition  to  theirs. 

}  ;I  have  been  leaning  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  oh  my 
elbow^  endeavouring  to  recollect  any  other  objections  which  I  ma/ 

^  The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Isles,  who  have  not  yet  given  in  to 
ibis  custom,  go  to  the  river  twice  a  day  and  wash  themselves  from  head  to 
loot.  How  much  more  pleasing  is  it  to  contemplate  this  habit  of  cleanli- 
ness, than  if  we  allow  toe  imai^ination  to  glance  upon  the  filthy  conse* 
quences  of  personal  neglect  which  is  by  much  too  prevalent;  neglect  of  which 
many  would  be  ashamed,  were  it  not  for  the  protection  they  insidiously 
derive  from  their  covering.  This  reminds  me  of  a  question  which  a  lady, 
eminent  for  her  acquirements,  but  rather  too  careless  of  her  person,  put  to 
me  one  day  on  my  observing  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  men  need  drink 
at  all.  ^  And  pray,  sir,  what  do  you  conceive  that  water  was  intended  for 
by  the  Creator?''  The  reply  was  obvious.  ''  For  a  purpose,  madam,  to 
whieh  I  have  often  had  to  reigret  that  it  was  not  more  industriously  applied.** 
To  be  serious:  It  is  a  deep  disgrace  on  this  florishing  kingdom,  with  its 
annual  expenditure  of  nearly  a  hundred  millions  sterling,  that  in  such  a 
thy  as  London,  having  a  great  command  of  water,  tlrere  should  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  public  bath.  Vvhat  must  be  the  apartments,  and  their  contents, 
fiom  which  those  dirty  people  daily  issue  whom  one  passes  hastily,  even  in 
the  open  streets,  to  avoid  being  unpleasantly  assailed  ?  Were  I  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  I  assuredly  would  not  rest  until  I  saw  these  things  put 
into  a  train  of  being  on  a  very  different  footing. 
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hare  heard  to  a  general  TegctaMe  diet ;  diat  eiAor  I  nrighr  omit 
to  anticipate  nothing  which  merits  a  reptf  >  <»*»  ahowld  I  not  sue* 
ceed  in  that,  might  furnish  perhaps  some  additional  weapon^  if 
the  book  be  answered,  to  the  hostility  of  an  antagonist.     One 
observation  more  I  do  remember  to  hare  combated.    It  has  beeh 
Said,  that  <<  Since  trees  hate  their  disorders,  why  should  we  hope 
to  escape  them  ?"    The  truth  is,  that  so  many  trees  are  exotics  in 
the  latitudes  where  they  grow,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
they  should  be  as  thriving  as^  and  in  all  respects  similar  to,  th^se 
which  florish  in  the  soil  and  climates  more  adapted  to  them.     I 
think  It  appears  in  general  that  trees,  after  they  hare  reached  $ 
certain  growth,  perish  very  gradually,  and  that  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  they  are  injured  by  some  accidental  cause.     I  have  s^en 
abroad  several  orange-trees  droop  from  having  ants'  nests  under 
their  roots.     But  even  if  trees  should,  with  all  possible  advan* 
tages  of  soil  and  climate,  be  liable  to  such  derangements  of  their 
substances  as  may  justify  the  use,  without  a  metaphor,  of  the  term 
diseaseSf  still  it  would  be  a  little  dangerous  to  reason  strictly  from 
vegetable  to  animal  life,  when,  in  reasoning  on  the  latter  alone, '^e 
are  so  often  perplexed  by  facts  which  obstruct  our  condusionsv 
Do  not  some  animals  feed  on  henbane  ;  quails  and  goats  on  helle- 
bore; starlings  and  hares  on   hemlock?    Do  not  dogs  swaKow 
arsenic  with  comparative  impunity ;  and  some  kinds  of  fi^  dart 
in  health  through  the  sea  with  poison  in  their  bowels  i    The 
yellow-bill  sprat,  for  example,  charges  its  intestines  with  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  matter  to  us  poisonous,  on  the  precipices 
of  copper  which  stretch  for  miles  through  the  unseen  bosom  of 
the  deep,  and  yet  enjoys  all  the  vigor  of  which  it  is  capable  ; 
while  a  single  sprat,  only  four  inches  long,  has  been  known  to 
Idll  two  men  who  divided  it  between  them.     How  might  I  mul- 
tiply these  instances,  if  it  were  worth  the  trouble ;  but  I  shall  press 
no  longer  this  argument  on  the  reader,  whom  I  can  readily  imagine 
not  much  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  because  the  elm,  the 
beech,  or  even  the  .indigenous  crab  apple,  happen  to  have  an  ex- 
crescence on  the  bark,  he  must  therefore  be  doomed  to  lingering 
atrophy  and  asthmatic  suffocation ;  to  the  taint  of   syphilis,  or 
the  torture  of  the  stone. 

Among  a  great  variety  of  authorities  which  might  be  brought 
in  support  of  a  suspicion  and  ill  opinion  of  meat  and  fish  in  every 
form,  I  will  select  a  few,  and  lay  them  before  the  reader. 

'<  And  the  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins :  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey." — St.  Matthew,  iii.  4. 

Tnus  we  see  that  the  Deity  frowns  not  on  this  humble  fate, 
since  the  only  sustenance  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  favored  of 
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hear en»  and  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  consisted  of  wild  honey  and 
the  fruit  of  the  locust  tree. 

**  Maintenant  pour  nous  nourrir,  il  faut  repandre  du  sang,  mal- 
gr£  I'horreur  qu'il  nous  cause  naturellement ;  et  tous  les  rafinemens 
dont  nous  nous  servons  pour  couyrir  nos  tables,  su£Bcent  a  peine 
\  nous  d^guiser  les  cadavres  qu'il  nous  faut  manger  pour  nous 
assouvin  Mais  ce  n'est  la  que  la  moindre  partie  de  nos  malheurs. 
La  vie  d^jSi  raccourcie  s'abrege  encore  par  les  viplences  qui  s'intro- 
duisent  dans  le  genre  humain.  L'homme  qu'on  voyoit  dans  les 
premiers  temps  ^pargner  la  vie  des  betes,  s'est  accoutume  a  n'6- 
pargner  plus  la  vie  de  ses  semblables/' 

<*  Now  blood  must  be  shed  for  our  support,  in  spite  of  the  hor- 
I'or  with  which  it  naturally  inspires  us ;  and  all  the  refinements 
that  we  make  use  of  in  covering  our  tables,  are  scarcely  sufficient 
to  disguise  the  carcases  which  are  required  to  appease  our  appe* 
tites.  But  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  our  misfortunes.  Life, 
already  curtailed,  is  still  further  abridged  by  the  violences  whicl^ 
prevail  among  the  human  race.  Man,  who  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world  was  seen  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  animals,  has  accus- 
tomed himself  no  longer  to  spare  even  the  lives  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures.'* — ^BossuBT,  Hist.  Univ.  p.  22. 

<^  The  chief  diet  of  the  natives  on  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales  being  fish,  it  produces  a  disorder  very  similar  to  that  we 
call  the  itch." — Cook's  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

<<  The  emaciation  of  the  limbs  of  the  savages  of  New  Holland  was 
^observed  by  Labillardiere.  They  have  scarcely  any  fruits ;  the  cas- 
car  and  the  kangaroo  are  their  only  animals,  and  they  are  scarce. 
Therefore  they  live  much  on  fish,  which  often  fails  from  their 
emigration,  so  that  in  the  interior  they  live  on  frogs,  lizards,  ser- 
pents, the  larvae  of  Uisects,  and  on  caterpillars  and  spiders,  and 
even  upon  ants."— Perom,  vol.  i.  p.  465. 

The  same  defect  of  conformation  has  been  remarked  in  the 
savages  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

<<  Their  shoulders,*'  says  Foster,  «  and  their  chests,  are  large 
and  bony ;  the  rest  of  their  limbs  so  thin  and  slender,  that  in 
looking  on  the  di£Ferent  parts  separately,  we  could  not  persuade 
ourselves  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  individuals.'* 

Cook's  Second  Voyage. 

**  We  are  now  so  used  to  a  short  life  and  to  drop  away  after 
threescore  or  fourscore  years,  that  when  we  compare  our  lives 
with  those  of  the  antediluvians,  we  think  the  wonder  lies  wholly 
on  their  side,  why  they  lived  so  long ;  and  so  it  doth,  popularly 
speaking ;  but  if  we  speak  philosophically,  the  wonder  lies  rather 
on  our  side,^  why  we  live  so  little  or  so  diort  a  time.    That  the 
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ttate  and  difficulty  of  this  question  may  the  bejfcter  appear^  fet  us 
consider  a  maa  in.  the  prime'  and  vigor  of  his  life»  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-four  yearst  of  a  healthful  constitutiouj  and  all 
his  vitals  sound ;  let  him  be  nourished  with  good  food»  use  due 
exercise^  and  govern  himself  with  moderation  in  all  other  things  ; 
the  question  ist  why  this  body  should  not  continue  in  the  same 
plight  and  in  the  same  strength  for  many  ages ;  or  at  least  why 
it  should  decay  so  soon  and  so  fast  as  we  see  it  does*  We  do 
not  wonder  at  things  that  happen  daily,  though  the  causes  of  ihem 
be  never  so  hard  to  find  out ;  we  contract  a  certain  familiarity 
with  common  events>  and  fancy  we  know  as  much  of  them  as  can 
be  known,  though  in  reality  we  know  nothing  of  them  but  matter 
of  fact ;  which  the  vulgar  know  as  well  as  the  wise  or  the  learned. 
We  see  daily  instances  of  the  shortness  of  man's  life,  how  soon 
his  race  is  run,  and  ^we  do  not  wonder  at  it  because  it  is  com- 
mon ;  yet  if  we  examine  the  composition  of  the  body,  it  will 
be  very  hard  to  find  any  good  reasons  why  the  frame  of  it  should 
decay  so  soon."— Bu&net's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

What  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Lambe  may  safely  pretend  to  is  this  \ 
if  for  that  which  Burnet  calls  <<  good  food,"  bv  which  he  intended 
of  course  a  hearty  meat  diet,  be  substituted  tne  food  that  is  natu^ 
ral  to  man,  the  whole  mystery  will  be  cleared  up,  and  the  human 
machinery  .  will  go  on  much  longer  than  it  now  does,  because  (he 
unknown  causes  which  the  ingenious  author  of  the  <<  Theory  of 
the  Earth"  suspected  to  be  operating  against  the  lives  of  n^en,  WJU 
then  be  removed. 

From  the  «  Acetaria"  of  John  Evelyn,  a  man  of  so^ne  eminent 
in  his  time,  I  will  give  several  extracts.  The  work  was  printed  in 
1706, and  dedicated  to  John  Lord. Somers. 

«  And  now  after  all  we  have  advanced  in  favor  of  the  her- 
baceous diet,  there  still  emerges  a  third  inquiry ;  namely,  whether 
the  use  of  crude  herbs  and  plants  is  so  wholesome  as  is  pretended  ? 
What  opinion  the  prince  of  physicians  had  of  them,  we  shall  see 
hereafter ;  as  also  what  the  sacred  records  .of  older  times  seem  to 
infer,  before  there  were  any  flesh  shambles  in  the  world ;  together 
with  the  reports  of  such  as  are  often  conversant  among  many 
nations  and  people  who,  to  this  day,  livine  on  herbs  and  root^ 
arrive  to  an  incredible  age  in  constant  health  and  vigor :  which, 
whether  attributable  to  the  air  and  climate,  custom,  constitution, 
&c.  should  be  inquired  into." 

'  Before  I  proceed  to  the  next  extract,  I  must  lay  some  stress 
upon  the  last  phrase,  <'  should  be  inquired  into,"  in  which  senti^ 
ment  I  entirely  coincide  with  this  author.  No  subject  can  possibly 
be  more  interesting  to  mankind  in  general  than  an  inquiry  taken 
with  great  caution  and  earnestness  into  the  means  of  rendering 
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fife  longer  and  healthier  Aaa  hm»^  A  comnumoii)  distinct  from 
medical  practice,  ought  to  be  establidicd  for  that  parpost •  .  The 
ttiumph  which  Dr.  Lambe  has  obtained  in  several  instances,  over 
incipient  cancer,  in  all  o(  which  he  has  checked  the  progress  of 
that  frightful  disease,  entitles  his  opinions  and  his  plan  to  the 
AtUest  and  fairest  investigation*  If  it  ^ould  be  asked,  what  it  is  I 
propose  to  have  done  i  Whether  I  would  have  an  act  passed  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  to  interdict  the  future  use  of  meat  to  all 
his  majesty's  subjects  i  I  answer  that  I  know  how  wild  would  be 
such  a  project.  It  is  nothing  of  this  sort  that  I  have  in  view ;  but 
merely  that  those  men  under  whose  department  or  influence  in  the 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  or  work-houses,  it  may  fall,  should  cc^ect 
t<^edier  a  dozen  cancer  patients,  on  whom  to  try  the  efiect  of  this 
practice;  respecting  whcnn  it  should  be  ascertained  by  the  first  sur- 
geons that  they  were  decidedly  cancer  cases,  advuiced  only  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  though  giving  little  or  no  hope  of  recovery  under  the 
usual  treatment.  Upon  these  patients  the  experiment  diould  be 
made,  andif  it  should  be  found,  asexperience  gives  abundant  reason  to 
coiKlttde  it  would,  that  the  progress  of  those  cancers  were  uniformly 
stopped  during  the  first  year,  and  in  the  second  year  the  tumors  com- 
pletely absorbed,  this  important  truth,  going  forth  to  the  world  pro- 
perly authendcated,  could  not  fail  of  attracting  all  the  attention  to 
which  its  magnitude  entitles  it.  But  here  we  must  have  no  deceits 
practised  upon  the  public  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  result 
which  is  anticipatad ;  nothing  in  die  manner  of  what  was  done 
when  inoculation  for  small-pox  was  introduced  into  this  country,  a 
century  ago;  nothing  like  the  infamous  attempts  which  have  b«en 
detected  against  the  success  of  vaccination,  the  sinister  madunations 
of  those  who  rather  than  have  a  chop  or  a  chicken  the  less  at  their 
tfibie,  would  exultingly  see  the  world  deprived  of  any,  die  greatest 
blessing. 

That  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
as  to  the  mischiefs  of  the  present  mode  of  living,  is  endent  on  ac- 
count of  the  litde  hope  there  is  of  relief  from  die  faculty,  which 
will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who  are  aware  that  the  statements 
are  incontroverdble  which  are  contained  in  die  «  Letter'  from  an 
eminent  physician  in  Edinburgh,  to  Dr.  Harrison,  on  Medical 
Reform,'*  which  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  of  a  pamphlet 
published  last  year,  entided  «An  Address  to  the  Lincolnshire 
Benevolent  MecUcal  Society,  by  Dr.  Edward  Harrison.'' 

The  author  says  of  a  certain  abominable  habit,  which  is  arrived  at 
its  bright,  ^  The  use  of  distilled  spirits  is  destructive  to  the  health, 

'  I  refer  the  reader  with  great  readiness  to  this  letter,  where  he  will  see 
the  above  object  of  Medical  Reform  very  liberally  and  kimioously  hand- 
led. 
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tlie  mwifiiftim<Bng»  the  morak,  and  the  indostrj  of  the  ptopk :  k 
debases  and  bnitifies  dieni ;  and  what  ptobably  some  of  our  states- 
men may  think  of  more  consequence,  it  makes  them  bad  citizens 
and  didoyal  eubjects^  by  the  surliness  and  ferocity  which  are  the 
immediate  effects  of  drinking  spiritSi  and  by  that  impatience  and 
discontent  which  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  idleness  and 
profligacy,  disease  and  poverty*^ — ^*  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  one 
company  of  Scotch  di^illers  sent  last  year  to  England  six  hundred 
thousand  gallons  of  whiskey,  which  of  course  would  soon  be 
baptized  by  the  names  of  gin  and  British  brandy,  but  would  not  be 
Ae  less  poisonous  for  that/' — ^^  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  are 
very  few  diseases  for  which  we  have  neariy  certun  cures :  that  the 
use  of  remedies  of  great  and  general  efficacy,  for  the  cure  of  par* 
ticnlar  diseases,  is  at  least  precarious,  often  unavailing,  and  some- 
tknes  pemidous :  that  many  diseases,  at  least  in  the  present  state 
of  our  science,  seem  to  be  incurabk ;  and  that  our  means  of  relieving 
such  ^seases  are  very  inadequate.  In  consequence  of  this  imperfect 
state  of  medicine,  vast  numbers  every  year  languish  long^  and  at 
last  die  of  consumption,  dropsy,  palsy,  gout,  stone,  kingVevil> 
cancer,  asthma,  &c«  &c.  in  spite  ofaUtmrjaadty  can  do  for  them. 
Many  thousands  suffer  miserably  from  imaginary  diseases,  and 
Viq^rs,  and  low  spirit ;  which  of  course  can  neither  kill  them,  nor 
be  cured  by'  us.  Many  thousands  suffisr  miserably  from  diseases 
produced  by  their  own  idleness,  kziness,  luxury,  and  intempe« 
ranee,  who  might  be  cured  by  proper  regimen,  if  Aej  wouM 
sttbnut  to  it,  whidi  they  will  not  do ;  I  mean  by  temperance  and 
exercise :  but  they  cannot  be  cured  by  aiijr  medicines  thai  Iknom 
<^.  Then,  all  mankind  muet  die  at  kst,  which  very  few  of  them 
are  inclined  to  do  s'  and  most  of  them  must  die  of  diseaaes,  not  of 
good  old  age  :*   but  as  thej  grow  old,  they  become  infirm  and 

•  *  The  distance  between  the  two  states  of  life  and  death  is  so  great,  the 
gidl^h  between  them  so  immeasurable,  that  it  is  highly  preposterous,  and 
nu>st  inconsistent  with  all  our  ideas  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  to 
suppose  a  creature  framed  both  to  suffer  death,  and  to  contemplate  its 
approaching  miseries ;  to  bend  his  mind  forcibly,  as  a  great  many  do,  upon 
all  its  regrets  and  its  horrors.  Are  such  as  this  the  privileges  which  we 
proudly  call  the  distinctions  of  our  species?  It  seems,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  much  to  be  expected  that  tlie  placid  motion  of  the  spirits,  the  exemption 
from  restlessness  and  turbulence  of  mmd,  which  would  be  produced  by  our 
tranquillising  regimen,  would  go  iurther  towards  reconciling  mankmd  to 
death,  than  all  that  Blair,  Tillotson,  or  even  Sherlock,  ever  wrote  on  that 
subject. 

^  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  unavoidable  that  they  should  die  of 
diseases.  I  would  wish  to  take  more  cheerful  views  than  those  of  the 
physician  of  Edinburgh,  who  seems  to  represent  the  greater  part  of  us  as 
a  sort  of  criminals  uiraer -condemnation  of  torture,  which  indeed  is  but  too 
much  the  case  as  we  now  proceed.    In  respect  of  the  unfailing  efficacy 
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ttcUy;  and  they  expect  a  cure  which  we  cannot  dve  them  for 
8ttch  diseases  \  nay,  we  can  give  them  but  very  imperrect  relief.'' — 
p«  2S« 

The  writer,  in  charitably  endeavouring  to  moderate  the  indigna-* 
tion  of  the  faculty  against  the  quack-doctors,  and  after  observing 
that  he  considers  their  spirituous  tinctures  and  their  analeptic  and 
antibilious  pills  quite  as  useful  as  those  prescribed  by  the  physicians^ 
composed  as  they  generally  are  of  the  same  materials,  is  decidedly 
for  leaving  the  poor  consolation  of  confidence  in  these  mountebanks 
to  sufferers  who  are  not  likely  to  find  true  relief  any  where.  He 
adds,  <<  you  should  consider  also  that  England  is  a  free  country,  and 
that  the  freedom  which  every  free*bom  Englishman  chiefly,  values, 
is  the  freedom  of  doing  what  is  foolish  and  wrong,  and  going,  to 
the  devil  his  own  way.''  «  Quack  medicines  and  quacks  are 
necessaries  of  life  to  such  people,  who  would  be  more  indignant 
than  the  quacks  themselves  if  quackery  was  abolished  by  law."  « I 
heartily  wish,  not  only  for  the  good  of  mankind,  but  for  the  honor, 
the  comfort,  and  the  permanent  interest  of  all .  men  of  merit  in 
pur  profession,  that  there  were  no  deceit  in  the  practice  of  phy* 
sic."— p.  27. 

The  doctor,  who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  candor  and.  ability, 
concludes  .his  letter  with  an  animated  sentence  dictated  in  the 
spirit  of  despair,  after  remarking  that  while  there  is  s{>  much  deceit 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  while  the  bulk  of  mankind  will  not 
believe  that  it  is  so  imperfect,  and  eagerly  wish  to  deceive  them- 
selves and  be  deceived  by  others  on  that  point,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  medical  reform  are  insurmountable. 
.  To  return  to  the  "  Acetaria"  of  John  Evelyn.  After  glancing 
«t  Cardan's  opinion  in  favor  of  meat,,  he  says,.  « But  this,  his 
learned  antagonist  utterly  denies  \  whole  nations,  flesh-devourers 
(such  as  the  farthest  northern)  becoming  heavy,  dull,  inactive,  and 
much  more  stupid  than  the  southern ;  and  such  as  feed  much  on 
plants  are  more  acute,  subtil,  and  of  deeper  penetration :  witness 
the  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  ^Egyptians,  &c."  And  he  further  ar- 
gues from  the  short  lives  of  most  carnivorous  animals^  compared 
with  grassfeeders,  and  the  ruminating  kind^  as  the  hart,  camel, 

qf  temperance,  as  it  is  usually  understood*  and  exercise,  it  has  been  my 
lot  ta  he  intimately  acquainted  with  several  individuals  whose  life  was 
teiiiperate,  and  who  took  a  sufficient  quantity  of  exercise;  but  they  drank 
common  water  and  dined  moderately  every  day  on  meat  and  other  things, 
without  either  warding  off  violent  attacks,  or  arriving  at  a  good  old  age. 

'  We  live  in  an  age  which  witnesses  the  triumph  of  empiricism;  and  as 
according  to  Fontenelie's  remark, '' Men  cannot,  on  any  subject,  arrive  at 
what  is  rational,  until  they  have  first,  on  that  very  subject,  exhausted  all 
imaginable  folly,''  we  may  now  hope  to  retread  our  steps,  having  an  indisr 
putable  claim  to  do  so  from  a  full  performance  of  the  annexed  condition. 
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and  the  longdevous  elephahti  and  other  feeders  on  roots  and  vege-* 
tables— p.  1S8. 

«  As  soon  as  old  Parr  came  to  change  his  simple  hcxnely  diet'  to 
that  of  the  Court  and  Arundel  House,  he  quicklT  sunk  and  dropt 
away:  for,  as  we  have  showed,  the  stomach  easily  concocts  plain 
and  familiar  food,  but  finds  it  a  hard  and  difficult  task  to  vanquish 
and  overcome  meats  of  difierent  substances :  whence  we  so  often 
see  temperate  and  abstemious  persons,  of  a  collegiate  diet,  very 
healthy ;  husbandmen  and  laborious  people  more  robust  and  longer 
lived,  than  others  of  an  uncertain  extravagant  diet.** 

<<  Certain  it  is.  Almighty  God  ordaining  herbs  and  fruit  for  tho 
food  of  man,  speafks  not  a  word  concerning  flesh  for  two  thousand 
years.  And  when  after,  by  the  Mosaic  constitution,  there  were 
distinctions  and  prohibitions  about  the  legal  uncleanness  of  animals, 
plants  of  what  kind  soever  were  left  free  and  indifferent  for  every 
one  to  choose  what  best  he  liked.  And  what  if  it  was  held  indecent 
and  unbecoming  the  excellency  of  man's  nature,  before  sin  entered 
and  grew  enormously  wicked,  that  any  creature  should  be  put  to 
death  and  pain  for  him  who  had  such  infinite  store  of  the  most 
delicious  and  nourishing  fruit  to  delight,  and  the  tree  of  life  to 
sustain  him  ?  Doubtless  there  was  no  need  of  it.  Infants  sought 
the  mother's  nipple  as  soon  as  bom ;  and  when  grown  and  able 
to  feed  themselves,  ran  naturally  to  fruit ;  and  still  will  choose  to 
eat  it  rather  than  flesh  ;  and  certainly  might  so  persist  to  do,  did 
not  custom  prevail,  even  against  the  very  dictates  of  nature.  Nor 
question  I  but  that  what  the  heathen  poets  recount  of  the  happiness 
of  the  golden  age,  sprang  from  some  tradition  they  had  received 
of  the  Paradisian  fare,  their  innocent  and  healthful  lives  in  that 
delightful  garden." — p.  146. 

«  And  now  to  recapitulate  what  other  prerogatives  the  hor- 
tulan  provision  has  been  celebrated  for,  besides  its  antiquity, 
and  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  antediluvians,  viz.  that  tem- 
perance, frugality,  leisure,  ease,  and  innumerable  other  virtues 
and  advantages  which  accompany  it,  are  no  less  attributable  to 
it.  Let  us  hear  our  excellent  botanist,  Mr.  Ray :  «  The  use 
of  plants,"  says  he,  <'  is  all  our  life  long  of  that  universal  importance 
and  concern,  that  we  can  neither  live  nor  subsist  with  any  decency 
and  convenience,  or  be  said  to  live  indeed  at  all  without  them. 
Whatsoever  food  is  necessary  to  sustain  us,  whatsoever  contributes 
to  delight  and  refresh  us,  are  supplied  and  brought  forth  out  of 
that  plentiful  and  abundant  store.  And  ah !  how  much  more 
innocent,  sweet,  and  healthful,  is  a  table  covered  with  these  than 

'  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  who  celebrates  Parr's  praises,  says  of  him, ''  He 
was  of  old  Pythagoras'  opinion/* 
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With  all  the  reetong  flesh  of  butchered  tod  slandered  ahknals. 
Certainly  man  by  nature  was  never  made  to  be  a  camivonous 
animalf  nor  is  he  armed  at  all  for  pney  and  rapine^  yniSx  jagged  and 
pointed  teeth*  and  crooked  daws,  sharpened  to  rend  and  tear }  but 
mth  gentle  handd  to  gather  fruit  and  regetables^  and  with  teeth  to 
dtew  and  eat  them«"«*-p.  170. 

<<  To  this  might  we  jadd  that  transporting  consideration  bepoming 
both  our  veneratiofi  and  admiration  of  the  infinitely  wise  and  glo» 
rious  Author  of  Nature^  who  has  given  to  plants  such  astonisUng 
properties  \  such  fiery  heat  in  some  to  warm  and  cherish^  such 
coolness  in  others  to  temper  and  refredi^  such  pinguid  juice  to 
nourish  and  feed  the  body»  such  quickenii^  acids  to  compel  the 
appetite*  and  grateful  vehicles  to  court  the  obedience  of  the  palate  \ 
SMch  vigor  to  renew  and  support  our  natural  strength*  such 
lavidiing  flavor  and  perfumes  to  recreate  and  delight  us :  in  short* 
such  spirituous  and  active  force  to  animate  and  revive  every  part 
and  faculty  to  all  kinds  of  humani  and  I  had  almost  said  of  heavenly 
capacity*  What  shall  we  add  more  ?  Our  gardens  present  us 
with  them  all;  and  while  the  shambles  are  covered  with  gore  and 
stench*  our  salads  escape  the  insults  of  the  summer  fly,  and  purify 
and  warni  the  blood  against  winter  rage.  Nor  wants  there  variety 
in  more  abundance  than  any  of  tibe  former  ages  could  show/'—* 
p.  172. 

In  one  of  Milton's  Latin  elegies*  addressed  to  his  friend  Deodati* 
tbece  are  some  beautiful  line&so  decidedly  favorable  to  temperance* 
that  I  will  here  insert  them  with  the  translation. 

**^  At  qui  bella  refert,  et  aduUo  sitb  Jove  coekim, 

Heroasque  pios^  semidcoique  duces, 
£t  nunc  sancta  canit,  superum  consulta  deorum^ 

Nunc  latrata  fero  regna  profunda  cane ; 
Die  quidem  parce  Samii  pro  more  magistri 

Vivat,  et  innocuos  prasbeat  herba  cioos; 
Stet  prope  fagineo  pellucida  lympha  catillo, 

Sobriaque  e  puro  pocula  fonte  bibat* 
Additur  huic  scelerisque  vacans,  et  casta  juventus, 

£t  rigid!  mores,  et  sine  labe  manus. 
Qualis  veste  nitens  sacra,  et  lustrafibus  undis 

Surgia  ad  infensos  augur  iture  deos. 
Hoc  ritu  vixisse  ferunt  post  rapta  sagacem. 

Lumina  Tiresian,  Ogy|;iumque  X4Uon, 
£t  lare  devoto  profugum  Calcnanta,  seneroque 

Orpheon  edomitis  sola  per  antra  feris ; 
Sic  dapis  exiguus,  sic  rivi  potor  Homerus 

Dulicbium  vexit  per  £reta  longa  vinun, 
£t  per  monstrificam  Perseise  Phsbados  aulam., 

£t  vada  foemineis  insidiosa  sonis, 
Perque  tuas  rex  ime  domos,  iibi  sanguine  nigro 

Didtur  umbrarum  detinuisse  greges* 
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Dub  etenim  sacer  est  vates,  dtrutiMiue  sacerdos^ 
Spiral  et  occultam  pectus,  et  ora  Jovem.'' 

*<  But  be  whose  verse  records  the  battle's  roar. 
And  heroes'  feats  aod  demigods  6f  yore, 
Tb*  oljrropic  senate  with  her  bearded  king. 
Or  howls  that  loud  thro'  Pluto's  dun^ns  rinff ; 

'    I  board ; 


With  simpler  stores  must  spread  his 
And  browse,  well  pleasM,  the  vegetable  hoard ; 
Close  at  bis  side  the  beecben  cup  be  plac'd, 
His  thirst  bjr  nature's  limpid  beveraee  chas'd ; 
And  still  to  vice  unknown,  unchane^  by  art, 
His  be  the  euiltless  hand,  the  guileless  heart  i 
Pure  as  with  lustral  stream  aod  snowy  vest, 
The  priests  of  Jove  his  lifted  bolt  arrest. 
Twas  thus  the  sightless  seer,  Tiresias  far'd. 
And  Linus  thus  hu  frugal  meal  prepar'd : 
Such  the  repasts  prophetic  Calchas  knew, 
And  he  whose  lyre  tiie  list'Bine  tigers  drew. 
On  food  like  thi%  th'  immortal  Homer  fed. 
Whose  muse  from  Troy  the  ten  years'  wanderer  led. 
Safely  thro'  Circe's  wizard  haRs  conveyed. 
Safely  thro'  seas  where  wily  Sireas  pla/d ; 
Safely  thro'  death's  dark  waste,  and  dreariest  hell. 
Where  throogine  phantoms  lingjer'd  at  his  spell ; 
For  shielding  gods  the  bard,  their  priest,  surruund, 
Jove  swells  bis  breast,  his  accents  Jove  resound." 

The  vecommendation  contained  in  these  Tersest  of  pure  vater 
and  the  Pythagorean  hxe^  is  so  much  to  our  point,  that  it  is  with 
g;<eat  pleasuK  I  quote  them.  In  the  Ladn  chsaicsthere  are  many 
passnges  which  prove  that  living  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth  was 
conuiafed  by  the  ancients  as  nadtnd  to  niani  and  best  adapted  to 
the  preservation  of  his  healthy  his  life»  and  his  morals.  I  will  recall 
one  or  two  of  those  passages  to  the  reader's  recollection,  after 
remarking  that  to  refornif  or  abandon  one's  errors  and  become 
inrtuotts,  was  proverbially  expressed  by  the  words  *<redire  ad 
fnigem  bonam." 

<<£quidem  multos  etvidi  in  hac  civitate  et  audivi»  non  modo 
qui  primoribus  labris  gustassent  hoc  genus  vitac  et  extremis  digitis 
attigissent,  sed  qui  totam  adolescendam  voluptatibus  dedissent* 
emergisse  aliquando,  et  se  od  Jrugem  bonamf  vl  dicUur^  recqnste, 
gravesque  homines  atqne  iUustres  fuisse.''  ^  I  have  uodeed  both 
known  and  heard  of  many  men  in  this  city,  who,  after  not  merdy 
a  slight  taste  of  this  kind  of  life,  but  after  having  dedicated  their 
whole  youth  to  pleasure,  at  length  raised  their  heads,  betook 
themselves  to  the  good  and  whclesome  fruits  ^  the  earthf  a$  ike 
proverb  is,  and  became  substantial  and  illustrious  characters."  In 
Horace  too  there  is  an  application  of  the  term  frugi,  which  I  be* 
lieve  has  never  been  satisfactorily  exjdained. 
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^'  Dayusne  ?  Ita,  Davus,  aroicum 

Mancipium  domino,  et  frugi  qtiod  sit  satis,  hoc  est, 

Ut  vitale  putcs."  Sat.  lib.  ii.  s.  7. 

«  What !  Davus  ?  Yes,  Davus  ;  a  faithful  slave  to'  his  master, 
and  temperate  enough,  so  that  you  may  conclude  him  likely  to  live." 
That  is,  so  that  your  property  in  his  person,  which  is  what  you 
chiefly  care  about,  is  tolerably  safe. 

This  word  frugi,  the  dative  of  frux,  is  evidently ^^t^j  deditus,  ' 
inclined  to  subsist  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  was  used  to 
signify  in  the  Roman  language,  the  possession  of  almost  every 
good  quality  which  could  grace  our  nature. 

«*  Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  and  fortune  without 
envy,  that  gives  indolence*  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  the 
best  guardian  of  youth  and  support  of  old  age ;  the  precept  of 
reason  as  well  as  religion ;  physician  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body  I  the  tutelar  goddess  of  health  and  universal  medicine  of 
life ;  that  clears  the  head  and  cleanses  the  blood ;  that  eases  the 
stomach  and  purges  the  bowels;  that  strengthens  the  nerves, 
enlightens  the  eyes,  and  comforts  the  heart :  in  a  word,  that 
secures  and  perfects  digestion,  and  thereby  avoids  the  fumes  and 
winds  to  which  we  owe  the  cholic  and  the  spleen :  those  crudities 
and  sharp  humors  that  feed  the  scurvy  and  the  gout,  and  those 
slimy  dregs  out  of  which  the  gravel  and  stone  are  formed  within 
us :  diseases  by  which  we  condemn  ourselves  to  greater  torments 
and  miseries  of  life  than  have  perhaps  yet  been  invented  by  anger 
and  revenge,  or  inflicted  by  the  greatest  tyrants  on  the  worst  of 
men.**    Sir  William  Temple's  Essay  on  the  Cure  of  Gout* 

Speaking  of  the  habitual  intemperance  of  men  in  office  at  home> 
ambassadors  abroad,  and  governors  of  our  provinces,  he  says, 
<*  But  the  ill  consequence  of  it  is  not  so  obvious,  though  perhaps 
as  evident  to  men  that  observe,  and  may  be  equally  confirmed  hj 
reasons  and  examples.  It  is  that  the  vigor  of  mind  decays  witn 
that  of  the  body,  and  not  only  humor  and  invention,  but  even 

^  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  search  into  the  etymology  of  those  Greek  and 
Latin  substantives  which  signify  food,  I  find  that  most  frequently  they  owe 
their  derivation  to  the  action  or  the  effect  of  eating:  but  that  when  they 
are  derived  from  any  particular  article  of  diet,  as  is  the  case  with  &tTosairtov; 
and  in  the  Latin  language  with  cibus,  and  probably  peniis,  from  pendeo,  the 
reference  is  to  vegetables  only;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  those  words 
which  signif;jF  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  or  have  a  reference  to.  them  in  any  way, 
never  give  rise  to  general  terms  importing  food.  It  is  the  property  of 
dictionaries  to  be  so  very  imperfect,  that  we  can  receive  from  them  little  or 
no  asaistance  in  philological  researches  wfaichare  not  of  the  commonest  order. 
In  examining  the  verb  alo,  to  feed,  the  eye  in  passine  glanced  on  the 
neighbouring  word  alea,  a  die,  which  I  find  unaccounted  for  in  Ainsworth's 
dictionary  in  any  but  the  idlest  manner ;  and  yet  it  is  pretty  obviously  from 
the  Greek  word  oAf,  aXos,  salt,  which  mineral  crystallises  in  cubes. 

f  ''Indolence'^  is  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  term,  exemption  from  pain. 
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judgment  and  resdiutioni  change  and  languish  with  ill  constitution 
of  body  and  of  health ;  and  by  this  means  public  business  comes 
to  su£Fer  by  private  infirmities,  and  kii^oms  or  states  fall  into  the 
weaknesses  and  distempers  or  decays  of  those  persons  that  manage 
them:'— Ibid. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  if  these  remarks  of  Sir 
William  Temple  be  just,  and  he  was  a  man  who  seldom  made 
erroneous  ones,  the  usual  way  of  living  among  the  higher  orders,  is. 
attended  with  the  most  serious  and  deplorable  consequences*  I  will 
conclude  these  extracts  with  some  passages  from  Gassendi's 
celebrated  letter  to  Van  Helmont,  and  from  Forster  on  the  human 
species. 

<<  Itaque  ego  argumentabar  non  videri  nos  a  natura  comparatos  ad 
animaltum  cames  comedendas  ex  conformatione  dentium.  Siquidem 
animalibus  (de  terrestribus  loquebar)  qux  ad  esum  camis  natura 
instruxit  concessos  esse  dentes  iQngos,  turbinatos,  acutos,  dissitos, 
inaequales ;  cujus  generis  sunt  leones,  tigrides,  lupi,  canes,  feles, 
aetera.  Qux  vero  natura  creavit  ut  herbis  duntaxat  fructibusre 
vescerentur,  iis  adesse  dentes  breves,  latos,  obtusos,  contiguos, 
xqua  serie  dispositos ;  cujusmodi  sunt  equi,  boves,  oves,  caprx, 
cervi,  alia.  Porro  autem  homines  sortitos  esse  a  natura  conformation 
nem  dentium  non  instar  animalium  qux  sunt  prioris  generis, 
sed  instar  eorum  qux  posterioris :  quocirca  probabile  esse,  cum 
homines  sint  e  terrestrium  animalium  catalogo,  voluisse  naturam 
uti  in  delectu  ciborum  sequerentur  non  priora  ilia  videlicet  car* 
nivora,  sed  hxc  posteriora  qux  simplicibus  terrx  donis  contenta 
pascuntur."  <<  I  was  therefore  contending  that  we  do  not  appear 
to  be  adapted  by  nature  to  the  use  of  a  flesh  diet  from  the  con- 
formation of  tne  teeth.  Since  all  animals  (I  speak  of  terrestrial 
ones)  which  nature  has  formed  to  feed  on  flesh,  have  their  teeth 
long,  conical,  sharp^  uneven,  and  with  intervals  between  them  $ 
of  which  kind  are  Ibns,  tigers,  wolves,  dogs,  cats,  &c«  But 
those  which  are  created  to  subsist  only  on  herbs  and  fruits  have 
their  teeth  short,  broad,  blunt,  adjoining  to  one  another,  and  distri- 
buted in  even  rows;  of  which  sort  are  horses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  some  others.  And  farther,  that  men  have 
received  from  nature  teeth,  which  are  unlike  those  of  the  first 
class,  and  resemble  those  of  the  second ;  it  b  therefore  probable, 
since  men  are  land  animals,  that  nature  intended  them  to  follow, 
in  the  selection  of  their  food,  not  the  carnivorous  tribes,  but  those 
faces  of  animals  which  are  contented  with  the  simple  productions 
of  the  earth."    Gassemdi  Opera,  torn,  vu — p.  20. 

«( Deus  certe  naturx  Author  in  eo  maxime  declaravit  immensam 
quandam  sapientiam,  quod  res  omnes  finibus  suis  sic  accommoda- 
verit,  ut  neque  frustra  quidquam  factum  sit,  neque  nobis  homuncio- 
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nibus  tutius  unqtiam  argumentari  in  rebus  physicis  liceaty  quam  diim 
arguimu8  causam  finalem."  <<The  great  Author  of  nature  has 
peculiarly  displayed  his  stupendous  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  ail 
things  to  their  end8>  so  that  he  should  make  nothing  in  vain^  and 
that  it  should  never  be  permitted  to  us  weak  mortals  to  reason 
^with  more  certainty  on  natural  subjects  than  while  we  are  tracing 
final  causes/' 

(<  Ut  caetera  enim  omittam,  probe  meministi,  quod  attinet  ad 
Arborem  Vitse^  opposuisse  me  in  statu  illo  innocentiae.felicissimo 
jussum  fuisse  hominem  comedere  non  pisces^  aut  oves,  sed  ex 
fiructibus  quibuscunque  (excepto  solo  scientifico),  ac  pOtissimum 
ex  illo  vitali.  Quare  et  jam  arguere  possum  ex  primxva  et  labe 
carente  naturae  nostras  institutione,  destinaitos  fuisse  dentes  ad 
usum  non  carnium,  sed  fructuum."  <<To  omit  other  points,  you 
well  recollect  that  when  we  were  speaking  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  I 
observed  that  in  that  most  happy  state  of  innocence  man  was 
commanded  to  eat,  not  fish  or  meat,  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth  of 
every  sort  (the  Tree  of  Knowledge*  alone  excepted),  and  espe- 
cially of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  Wherefore  I  here  repeat 
that  from  the  primeval  and  spotless  institution  of  our  nature,  the 
teeth  were  destined  to  the  mastication,  not  of  flesh,  but  of  fruits." 

<<  Quod  spectac  ad  carnes,  verum.  quidem  est  hominem  pasci 
carnibus  ;  at  quam  multa,  quaeso,  agit  homo  quae  sunt  ipsi  contra 
vel  praeter  naturam !  £a  illi  morum  perversitas  contagione  veluti 
quadam  jam  inUsta  est,  ut  ipsius  indoles  in  alienam  prope  naturam 
abiisse  videatur.  Jlinc  tota  iUa  philosophiae  virtutisqiie  cura  in.eo 
est,  ut  revocare  hominem  ad  naturae  tramitem  possit/'  <<  As  for 
flesh,  true  indeed  it  is  that  man  is  sustained  on  flesh ;  but  how 
many  things,  let  me  ask,  does  man  do  every  day  which  are  beyond 
or  contrary  to  his  nature !  So  great  and  so  general  is  the  perversion 
of  matiners  which  has  taken  place  in  him,, that  he  appears  to  have 
put  on  another  disposition.  Hence  the  whole  caie  and  concern 
of  philosophy  and  moral  instruction  seem  to  consist  in  leading 
man  back  into  those  paths  which  he  has  forsaken." 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  industry  is'  natural  by  which  men 
contrive  and  form  the  knives,  hatchets,  and  other  instruments 
which  enable  them  to  kill  and  cut  up  the  animals  they  devour,  it 
may  be  answered  that  it  is  also  by  the  same  natural  industry  that 
we  make  swords  and  muskets  to  destroy  our  fellow-creatures, 
whom  we  never  saw  or  exchanged  a  syllable  With.  Yet  who  will 
calmly  say  that  this  butchery  is  good  or  rational  ?  The  power  of 
fitting  such  instruments  to  our.  iniquitous  purposes  is  indeed  from 
nature,  but  the  perverse  use  of  that  power  is  attributable  alone  to 
our  physical  corruption. 

'  Or  the  Tree  of  Tears,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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I  wish  that  these  quotations  may  turn  the  reader's  attention  to  th« 
clear  and  well  reasoned  letter  of  Gassendi,  with  which  hecannot 
fail  to  be  pleased.  He  will  there  see  it  stated  that  a  lamb  which 
had  been  fed  on  flesh  until  it  was  nine  months  old,  on  board  a  vessel 
sailing  among  the  Greek  Islands,  refused  the  pasture  that  was 
before  it  when  it  was  sent  on  shore,  and  eagerly  sought  the  hand 
which  held  out  to  it  its  accustomed  food* 

In  '<  Forster's  Observations  on  the  Varieties  of  the  Human  Spe- 
cieS)"  p.  189,  it  is  remarked,  that  <<  The  dogs  of  the  South  Sea  Isles 
are  of  a  singular  race  :  they  most  resemble  the  common  cur,  htm 
have  a  prodigious  large  head,  remarkably  little  eyes,  pricked  ears, 
long  hair,  and  a  short  bushy  tail.  They  are  chiefly  fed  with  fruit  at 
the  Society  Isles  ;  but  in  the  low  islands  and  New  Zealand,  where 
they  are  the  only  domestic  animals,  they  live  upon  fish.  They 
are  exceedingly  stupid,  and  seldom  or  never  bark,  <M]y  howl  now 
and  then ;  have  the  sense  of  smelling  in  a  very  low  degree,  an4 
are  kzy  beyond  measure  :  they  are  kept  by  the  natives  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  their  flesh.''  <<  The  dogs  are  of  the  same  species  as 
with  those  of  Otaheite,  having  short  crooked  legs,  long  backs, 
and  pricked  ears.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  common  turnspit ; 
exceedingly  sluggish  in  their  nature :  though  this  perhaps  may 
be  more  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  than  to 
any  natural  disposition  in  them.  They  are  in  general  fed  and  left 
to  herd  with  the  hogs,  and  I  do  not  recollect  one  instance  in 
which  a  dog  was  made  a  companion  in  the  manner  we  do  in 
Europe.  Indeeid  the  custom  of  eating  them  is  an  inseparable  bar 
to  their  admission  into  society  ;  and  as  there  are  neither  beasts  of 
prey  in  the  island,  nor  objects  of  chase,  it  is  probable  that  the 
social  qualities  of  the  dog,  its  fidelity,  attachment,  and  sagacity, 
will  remain  unknown  to  tl^  natives." 

It  would  be  no  difiicult  task  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
instances  above  given,  were  these  already  adduced  not  fully  suflS.- 
cient  to  show  that  animals  may  be  made  to  grow  up  and  live  on 
what  is  evidently  not  their  natural  food.  It  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest,  and  I  trust  that  some  student  of  natural  history  will  take 
it  up  and  investigate  the  consequences  of  perversion  of  diet  among 
all  the  domestic  animals.  By  the  observations  of  Forster  we  see 
how  far  the  dog,  fed  on  fish  and  fruits,  for  neither  of  which  his 
organization  is  fitted,  may  be  degraded  in  every  view  except 
that  of  these  islanders,  who  proposed  only  to  render  the  flavor  of 
his  flesh  delicate  and  agreeable.  But  to  turn  from  this  sort  of 
repast,  which  we  Europeans  altogether  reject,  and  pursue  our  subr 
ject. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  present   the  reader  with  a  set  qf 
bills  of  fare  for  breakfast,  dinnipr,  and  supper^  but  I  will  say  a 
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word  ot  two  of  the  manner  in  which  we  proceed  as  to  this 
{^rticuhr.  Our  breakfast  is  composed  of  dried  fruits^  whether 
raisins,  fig8>  or  plums,  with  toasted  bread  or  biscuits,  and  weak 
tea,  always  made  of  distilled'  water,  with  a  moderate  portion  of 
milk  in  it.  The  children,  who  do  not  seem  to  like  the  flavor  of  tea, 
use  milk  with  water  instead  of  it.  When  butter  is  added  to  the 
toast,  it  is  in  a  very  small  quantity.  The  dinner  consists  of  po- 
tatoes, with  some  other  vegetables,  according  as  they  happen  to  be 
in  season ;  macaroni,  a  tart,  or  a  pudding,  with  as  few  eggs  in  it 
as  possible  :  to  this  is  sometimes  added  a  dessert.  Onions,  espe- 
cially those  from  Portugal,  may  be  stewed  with  a  little  walnut  pickle 
and  some  other  vegetable  ingredients,  for  which  no  cook  will  be  at 
a  loss,  so  as  to  constitute  an  excellent  sauce  for  all  other  vegetables. 
As  to  drinking,  we  are  scarcely  inclined,  on  this  cooling  regimen, 
to  drink  at  all ;  but  when  it  so  happens,  we  take  distilled  water, 
having  a  still  expressly  for  this  purpose  in  our  back-kitchen. 

In  the  invigorated  state  which  in  two  or  three  years  would 
ensue  on  a  return  to  the  law  of  nature,  a  law  which  we  never 
transgress  but  to  our  cost,  the  appetite  would  measure  the  quantity 
of  vegetable  food  proper  to  be  taken  during  the  day  \  an  advan- 
tage which  is  lost  at  a  well  furnished  table,  where  the  flavor  of 
the  dishes  is  too  seductive  for  us  to  recollect  that  the  juices  of  the 
meat  have  been  compressed  for  our  destruction. 

Let  it  theii  be  granted  that  of  all  animals  man  is  the  most  un- 
healthy.    Still  I  would  contend  that  this  state  of  disease  is  a 

'  That  I  may  lose  no  opportunity  of  impressing  the  necessity  of  this 
distillation  on  the  reader's  niiud,  I  will  give  an  extract  from  Hawkesworth*s 
Voyages,  which  will  show  that  even  spirits  are  not  so  mischievous,  or  at 
least  not  in  the  same  way,  as  common  water. 

'*  Every  individual  had  been  sick  (at  Batavia)  except  the  sail-maker,  an 
old  man  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  this  old  man,  during  our  stay  at  the  place,  was  constantly  drunk  every 
day/'— Vol.  iii.  p.  319. 

Of  the  island  of  Rotterdam  in  the  South  Seas : 

^'The  people  of  this  isle  seem  to  be  more  affected  with  the  leprosy,  or 
some  scrofulous  disorder,  than  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  It  breaks  out 
in  the  face  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  I  have  seen  several  whose 
faces  were  ruined  bv  it,  and  their  noses  quite  gone.  In  one  of  my  excursions, 
happening  to  peep  into  a  house  where  one  or  more  of  them  were,  one  man 
only  appeared  at  the  door,  or  bole,  by  which  I  must  have  entered,  and  which 
h«  began  to  stop  up,  by  drawing  several  parts  of  a  cord  across  it.  But  the 
intolerable  stench  which  came  from  his  putrid  face  was  alone  sufficient  to 
keep  me  out,  had  the  entrance  been  ever  so  wide.  His  note  was  quite  gone, 
and  his  whole  face  in  one  continued  ulcer;  so  that  the  very  sight  ot  him 
was  shocking.'^— Cook's  Secoitd  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

''  Fire  wood  is  very  convenient  to  be  got  at,  and  easy  to  be  shipped  off; 
but  the  water  is  so  brackish  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble. of  carrying  it 
on  board;  unless  one  is  in  great  distress  for  want  of  that  article,  and  can 
get  no  better." — Ibid,  p.  22. 
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forced  state;  and  it  will  be  found' by  those  who  adopt  the  diet 
which  I  am  recommending,  that  they  will  regularly  retread  their 
progress  in  diseased  action.  This  retrograde  morentient  will  some- 
times be  slow,  nor  must  we  expect,  eren  where  there  is  still  much 
vigor  in  the  constitution,  that  it  will  be  more  rapid  than  has  been 
stated.  It  ought  to  be  sufficiently  so  to  satisfy  us,  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  attacks  subsequent  to  the  institution  of 
the  regimen  are  peculiarly  saluta1*y,  and  that  every  illness,  more 
mild  than  the  preceding,  evolves  from  the  frame  some  portion 
of  that  deleterious  matter  which  would  in  time  bring  on  premature 
death.  What  the  exact  description  of  that  morbid  humor  may  be, 
I  leave  to  the  investigation  of  the  chymist  or  the  physician.  One 
conjecture  only  I  will  venture  concerning  it,  which  is,  that  the 
fluid  is  originally  of  a  viscous  nature.  Some  superstitious  persons 
I  have  heard  argue  that  disorders  are  to  be  received  as  visitations 
from  heaven,  and  that  there  is  something  impious  in  a  general  at- 
tempt to  supersede  them.  This  unphik>sophic  view  of  the  subject, 
better  suited  to  some  preceding  century,  I  wholly  disclaim  ;  for  to 
my  apprehension,  it  borders  on  profaneness.  Surely  it  ought 
never  to  be  assumed  that  such  an  exception  has  been  made  against 
the  happiness  of  man,  alone,  by  his  benevolent  Creator ;  and  if 
we  reason  analogously,  and  consider  how  measured,  how  definitive 
nature  is  in  her  operations,  with  how  much  exactness  she  ap- 
portions the  substance  which  forms  the  bones,  that  which  forms 
the  muscles,  the  hair,  or  the  nails  in  the  foetus,  :t  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  astonishing  deviation  from  such  laws  of  which  human 
diseases  are  an  instance,  must  be  attributed  to  some  extraneous 
cause,  acting  powerfully  in  contravention  of  the  order  of  nature. 
My  creed,  I  confess,  is  in  the  free  agency  of  man,  who,  if  he  would 
but  be  contented  to  be  and  to  appear  what  he  really  is  in  the 
creation,  rather  than  <<  ceelum  vanis  cogitationibus  petere,''  and 
would  honestly  and  heartily  set  about  producing  the  utmost  ag^ 
gregate  of  happiness  in  his  power,  would  assuredly  succeed  in 
effecting  a  great  deal. 

Meat  and  common  water,  or  spirits,  seem  to  occasion  derange- 
ment in  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  an  undue  impetus  to  the  brain. 
They  disorder  the  skin,  they  check  the  freedom  of  the  secretions, 
and  inflame  the  whole  system  ;  the  truth  of  which  position  wm  be 
acknowledged  on  a  very  short  experiment  of  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  scarcely  has  a  man  reached 
his  fdrtieth  year  but  he  begins  to  feel  the  accumulating  evils  of 
these  poisonous  ingesta,  and  already  to  lose  in  some  degree  that 
flexibility  and  vigor  which  he  owed  indeed  to  the  newness  of  his 
existence,  but  which,  had  they  not  been  sapped  by  these  malign 
and  baneful  influences,  would  have  attended  his  motions  to  a  much 
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later  period  of  life.  And  what  remedy  has  there  hitherto  been 
found  for  the  devoted  sufferer  ?  In  his  illnesses  he  looks  for  relief 
to  the  faculty,  of  whom  one  of  their  own  body,  Doctor  Akenside, 
has. said,  and  truly  said,  << Physicians  in  despair  of  making  medicine 
a  science  have  agreed  to  convert  it  into  a  trade."  Nor  is  this  the 
only  shrewd  observer  who  has  taken  that  view  of  their  skill,  Vol- 
taire, in  the  first  chapter  of  one  of  his  pleasant  stories,  exhibits  the 
profession  quite  as  unfavorably.  <<  Zadig  ^tait  blesse  plus  dan- 
gereusement ;  un  coup  de  fleche  re9U  pres  de  Tocil  lui  avait  fait 
une  plaie  profonde.  Semire  ne  demandait  aux  dieux  que  la 
gu^rison  de  son  amant.  Ses  yeux  etaient  nuit  et  jour  baignes  de 
larmes :  elle  attendait  le  moment  ou  ceux  de  Zadig  pourraient 
jouir  de  ses  regards  ;  mais  un  abces  survenu  a  Toeil  blesse  fit  tout 
craindre.  On  envoya  jusqu'  a  Memphis  chercher  le  grand  medecin 
Hermes,  qui  vint  avec  un  nombreux  cortege.  II  visita  le  nialade, 
d^clara  qu*il  perdrait  Toeil ;  il  predit  meme  le  jour  et  Pheure  ou 
ce  funeste  accident  devait  arriver.  Si  c'eut  ete  Toeil  droit,  dit-il, 
je  Taurais  gu6ri ;  mais  les  plaies  de  I'ceil  gauche  sont  incurables. 
Toute  Babylone,  en  plaignant  la  destinee  de  Zadig,  admira  la 
profondeur  de  la  science  d'Hermes.  Deux  jours  apres,  Pabces. 
per9a  de  lui-m^me ;  Zadig  fut  gu6ri  parfaitement.  Hermes  ecrivit 
un  livre,  ou  il  lui  prouva  qu'il  n'avait  pas  du  guerir."  "Zadig 
was  more  dangerously  hurt ;  an  arrow  which  struck  him  near  the 
eye  had  made  a  deep  wound.  Semira  asked  only  of  the  gods  the 
recovery  of  her  lover.  Her  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears  day  and 
night :  she  looked  anxiously  for  the  moment  when  those  of  Zadig 
might  enjoy  their  regards  ;  but  an  abscess  which  formed  near  the 
>younded  eye,  gave  great  r,eason  to  dread  the  consequences.  They 
sent  as  far  as  Memphis  for  the  celebrated  physician  Hermes,  who 
came  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue.  He  visited  the  sick  man 
and  pronounced  that  he  would  lose,  his  eye ;  he  even  predicted 
the  day  and  the  hour  when  this  dreadful  accidents  would  take 
place.  Had  it  been  the  right  eye,  said  he,  I  could  have  cured  it ; 
but  the  wounds  of  the  left  eye  are  without  remedy.  All  Babylon,  ^ 
in  deploring  the  fate  of  Zadig,  venerated  the  profound  knowledge 
pf  Hermes.  Two  days  after,  the  tumor  discharged  itself 
spontaneously,  and  Zadig  was  perfectly  cured.  Hermes  wrote  a 
book,  in  which  his  object  was  to  prove  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  cured.'* 
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LETTER 


TO  THS 


Rev.  WILLIAM  L.  BOWLES. 


Reverend  Sir^ 

In  still  continuing  to  dispute  the  poetical  pre-eminence 
of  Pope,  it  would  seem  you  are  of  opinion,  that  your  <<  inva- 
riable principles  "  have  made  some  impression  on  the  public  mind  ; 
that  it  begins  to  pause  in  its  judgment,  to  doubt  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  poetical  creed,  which  has  continued  nearly  a  century  to  fix  its 
belief,  and  to  suspect  the  correctness  of  that  taste  which  had  here- 
tofore determined  it  to  rank  Pope,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  among 
the  first,  of  English  poets.  In  forming  this,  judgment,  however, 
I  suspect  you  have  listened  more  to  the  suggestions  of  self-adula- 
tion,  and  the  ambition  of  founding  a  new  poetic  creed,  than  to 
the  sober  conclusions  of  reason  and  philosophy  ;  for  I  trust,  that 
neither  the  revolutions  of  empire,  nor  the  vicissitudes  of  literature, 
Mrill  ever  lead  men  to  believe,  that  the  subject  of  a  poem  consti- 
tutes more  of  its  poetical  excellency,  than  it  derives  from  the  cre- 
ative genius  of  the  poet  himself.  Believing,  however,  that  moral 
as  well  as  physical  diseases,  are  more  easily  eradicated  in  their 
growth,  than  after  they  have  assimilated  with  the  natural  habits 
and  constitution,  you  will  not  feel  displeased,  that  I  should  address 
you  as  the  author  of  a  theory,  which,  if  once  established,  would 
not  only  vitiate  the  purity  of  public  taste,  but  send  down  to 
posterity,  with  diminished  lustre,  the  character  of  a  poet,  whose 
name  should  be  as  immortal  as  his  poetic  genius  was  pre-eminent. 
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If  I  prore  your  theory  to  be  erroneous,  you  will  feel  indebted  to 
me  for  undeceiving  you,  and  you  will  remove  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who 

*' Drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid, 

Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made/* 

Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  the  writer  who  reviewed  your 
principles  in  ^e  Quarterly  Review,  feel  no  hesitation  in  placing 
Pope  by  the  side  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  In  granting  him  this 
honorable  distinction,  they  only  expressed  a  feeling  which  has 
long  since  conmiunicated  itself  to  all  ranks.  The  common  feel- 
ing of  mankind  is  the  true  standard  of  taste ;  but  if  the  vox  papuli 
be  the  vox  Dei  in  any  species  of  literature,  it  is  particularly  so  in 
poetry,  the  creations  and  associations  of  which,  are  addressed  to 
the  feelings  and  imagination  alone.  In  judging  of  the  poetical 
character,  it  is  he  only  who  can  feel,  that  is  qualified  to  decide ;  and 
as  Nature,  in  the  distribution  of  her  gifts  to  man,  has  more  largely 
endowed  him  with  the  susceptibilities  of  feeling,  than  with  the 
discriminations  of  intellect,  the  generality  of  mankind  are  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  an  art,  whose  influence  is  confined  to  the 
heart  and  its  afi^ections,  than  of  theories  that  address  themselves 
to  the  understanding  alone.  All  men  are  not  qualified  to.  deter- 
mine^ whether  a  proposition  be  true  or  false ;  but  all  men  must 
know  how  they  feel  afixected  by  the  sentiments  and  images  of 
poetry  ;  and  as  the  merits  of  a  poet  entirely  consist  in  exciting  the 
feelings  which  he  intended  to  excite,  every  man  can  tell,  whether 
he  feel  them  himself  or  not ;  and  if  the  generality  of  mankind  agree 
in  their  feelings,  the  pre*eminence  of  the  poet  is  not  only  establish- 
ed, but  demonstrated. 

You,  Sir,  however,  who  are  a  host  in  yourself,  and  capable,  if 
not  of  confuting,  at  least  of  disputing  with  all  the  admirers  of 
Pope,  refuse  him  the  honorable  station  which  has  been  assigned 
him  by  the  suffrages  of  the  public,  and  insist  that  he  must  descend 
from  his  throne,  to  rank  with  an  inferior  order  of  poets.  You 
have  not  favored  us  with  the  names  of  the  poets  whom  you  think 
fit  companions  for  Pope ;  but  you  have  sufficiently  enabled  us  to 
collect  from  the  spirit  of  your  strictures,  that  he  must  rank  with 
no  natural  poet.  Do  not  suspect  that  I  use  the  word  natural^  in 
the  gross  and  vulgar  meaning  which  Pope  would  attach  to  it : 
I  use  it  in  that  refined  and  privileged  sense  which  it  conveys  in  the 
purer  diction  of  Mr.  Bowles.  By  ranking  with  no  natural  poet^ 
I  mean  to  say,  that  Pope  must  rank  with  no  poet  who  talks  about 
nature,  who  takes  his  images  from  nature — ^whose  subject  is 
nature— who  affects  to  admire  only  what  is  sublime  in  nature,  and 
to  look  down  with  indifference  from  the  sublime  pinnacle  of  his 
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own  mightiness  on  all  the  productions  of  art,  because,  forsooth, 
they  are  tfae. works  of  his  own  hands.  Such  a  poet  is  entitled  to 
immortality,  if  your  theory  be  entitled  to  credit ;  and,  no  doufa(C, 
you  would  become  as  immortal  yourself  as  Homer  or  Virgil,  had 
you  not  come  into  the  world  so  many  ages  after  them.  With 
regard  to  future  immortality,  however,  your  fame  must  necessa- 
rily be  cp-existent  with  theirs  ;  for  as  you  were  acquainted,  in  all 
probability,  with  this  golden  theory  of  nature,  before  you  "  began 
to  serve  your  apprenticeship  to  the  Muses,"  you  must  have  stu- 
diously avoided  all  terms  of  art  in  your  poetical  works  -,  and  as  a 
poem,  according  to  your  inestimable  theory,  which  so  admirably 
dispenses  with  all  the  finer  associations  and  creations  of  genius, 
derives ."  its  poetical  beauty  from  nature,"  and  from  nature  alone, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  *<  poetical  beauty"  of  your  works  must  far 
exceed  that  of  Homer  or  Virgil.  Your  poems  are  all  nature  j 
theirs  are  frequently  polluted  with  terms  of  art.  You  have  there-, 
fore  frequently  thrust  nature  in,  where  they  would  have  thrust 
her  out.  As  your  poetry  is  then  more  natural,  and  more  richly 
decorated  with  natural  images,  which,  you  say,  <*  are  more  beauti- 
ful and  sublime  than  any  images  drawn  from  art  \  and  therefore, 
per  se,  more  poetical,"  it  follows  very  clearly,  that  your  pre- 
eminence, as  a  poet,  will  far  outshine  that  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  and 
that  you  must  be  henceforth  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  poets. 
It  matters  little  that  their  genius,  invention,,  execution,  and 
mental  energies  should  be  superior  to  yours  5  for  your  theory 
packs  genius,  invention,  and  execution  out  of  doors  at  once,  when 
you  tell  us  that  "  a  description  qfajot'est  is  more  poetical  than  a 
description  of  a  cultivated  garden^  whatever  might  be  the 

DIFFERENCE    OF    MERIT    IN    POINT    OF  EXECUTION."      Now,  Sir, 

as  your  poetns  are  all  forests,  that  is,  all  images  and  subjects  taken 
from  nature  \  and  as  such  subjects  and  images  are  more  poetical, 
<«  whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  merit  in  point  of  execution,'' 
it  is  as  clear  as  demonstration  itself,  that  your  works  must  be 
more  poetical  than  those  of.  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  consequently, 
that  you  are  a  greater  poet  than  either.  In  saying  that  all  your 
subjects  and  images  are  taken  from  nature,  I  merely  suppose  so 
from  your  own  theory ;  for  who  would  choose  any  other  subjects 
or  images,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  value  of  them,  and  the 
immortality  which  they  are  calculated  to  confer  upon  the  lowest 
and  the  most  sluggish  of  the  Dunciad  tribe  ? 

It  matters  little,  according  to  your  "  invariable  principles,"  how 
ignorant  a  poet  may  be  of  nature  itself,  provided  he  talk  of  nothing 
else, — how  ignorant  he  may  be  of  the  soul  and  spirit  of  poetry,  or 
of  the  propriety  of  the  images  which  he  introduces  into  it,  provided 
they  are  taken  from  nature  alone,  and  excite  no  associations  cou-» 
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nected  with  artj  or  its  productions.  I  am  aware  that  this  will 
appear  to  some  of  your  readers^  not  to  be  ostensibly  your  theory  ; 
for  it  is  so  enveloped  in  sophistry  of  diction,  and  confusion  -of 
termsj  that  it  is  calculated  to  deceive  some^  and  to  confound  others 
in  labyrinths  of  inexplicable  and  indefinite  meaning.  I  am,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  prove,  that  this  is  virtually  your  theory ;  and  I 
am  equally  prepared  to  prove,  that  your  theory  would  make 
"  Thomson's  Seasons"  infinitely  more  beautiful  and  poetical  than 
the  « Iliad,"  or  "  Paradise  Lost." 

I  regret,  indeed,  that  I  should  have  to  take  up  the  subject  after 
Lord  Byron,  whose  reply  to  you  is  the  reply  of  a  philosopher,  a 
poet,  and  a  writer  of  refined  and  classical  taste,  and  which  you 
acknowledge  yourself  to  be  "  at  once  argumentative  and  eloquent." 
But  neither  refined  taste,  nor  philosophy,  using  the  term  in  its 
enlarged  acceptation,  I  mean  that  philosophy  which  looks  only  to 
the  grander  and  sublimer  operations  of  nature,  without  descending 
to  that  metaphysical  abstraction,  that  watches  and  detects  the  mi- 
nuter elements  of  which  she  is  composed,  can  enable  us  to  silence 
a  writer  whose  baseless  theories  are  profoundly  im merged  in  what 
I  have  already  called  <<  labyrinths  of  inexplicable  and  indefinite 
meaning."  It  seems  to  have  escaped  Lord  Byron,  that  the  fallacy 
of  your  theory  lay  in  your  words,  and  therefore  he  replied  to  you 
as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  rather  than  as  a  metaphysician.  In 
this,  I  think  his  Lordship  has  erred,  for  it  is  only  as  a  metaphysi- 
cian that  he  could  enter  the  labyrinths,  and  explore  the  secret 
holds,  in  which  you  had  secured,  or  hoped  to  secure,  your  doubtful 
retreat — in  a  word,  that  he  could  prove,  either  that  your  proposi- 
tions  conveyed  no  meaning,  or  that  if  they  conveyed  any,  it  was  a 
meaning,  founded  in  error,  supported  by  sophistry,  and  clothed  in 
the  light  drapery  of  sensible  though  unsubstantial  reality.  Lord 
Byron  probably  had  not  patience  to  pursue  you  through  all 
the  involutions  and  oppositions  of  sense  that  characterize  your 
'« invariable  principles,"  and  the  variable  arguments  by  which  you 
endeavor  to  maintain  them  :  probably  the  sublime  conceptions  and 
rapid  energies  that  characterize  his  writings,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  linger  over  privations  of  thought,  or  to  seek  for  gleams  of  un- 
derstanding amid  wastes  of  intellect.  If,  therefore,  I  succeed  in 
demoinstrating  the  fallacy  of  your  <<  invariable  principles,''  perhaps 
I  should  attribute  my  Siuccess  to  the  want  of  genius,  rather  than  to 
the  possession  of  it. 

Lord  Byron  says,  that,  in  poetry,  the  subject  is  nothing,  the 
execution  is  every  thing.  This  position  his  lordship  has  satisfac- 
torily proved  ;  though,  from  not  attacking  the  evil  at  the  root,  and 
proving  that  neither  images,  taken  from  art  or  nature,  are  poetical 
pir  5e,  he  has  left  you  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  himagain  \ 
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and  you  will  always  reply,  till  this  fallacy  on  which  your  whole 
theory  rests,  is,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  yourself,  "  blown 
away  to  the  winds."  While,  therefore,  I  agree  with  his  Lordship 
in  all  the  arguments  which  he  has  advanced  against  your  inirariable 
principles,  I  differ  with  him  only  in  granting  images  or  objects  to 
be  poetical  per  se ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  reasons  that  have  led  me  to  do  so.  Withyoilr 
principles  and  illustrations  I  disagree  in  toto  s  and  if  I  succeed  in 
proving  that  there  is  no' object,  either  in  art  or  nature,  "  ^'o^/iVa/ 
per  se"  your  principles  necessarily  are  only  the  <<  airy  nothings'*  of 
your  own  creation,  to  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  will  never  be 
able  to  give  <<  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'' 

Your  principles  are  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
.  tenth  volume  of  your  edition  of  Pope's  Works :  — 

"  I  presume  it  will  readily  be  granted,  that  all  images  drawn 
from  what  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  the  works  of  nature,  are  more 
beautiful  and  sublime  than  any  images  drawn  from  art,  and  that 
they  are  therefore,  per  se,  more  poetical.'* 

<<  In  like  manner,  those  passions  of  the  human  heart  which 
belong  to  nature  in  general,  are,  per  se,  more  adapted  to  the 
higher  species  of  poetry,  than  those  which  are  derived  from  inci- 
dental and  transient  manners.  A  description  of  a  forest  is  more 
poetical  than  a  description  of  a  cultivated  garden,  and  the  passions 
which  are  pourtrayed  in  the  epistle  of  an  Eloisa,  render  such  a 
poem  more  poetical  (whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  merit  in 
point  of  execution),  intrinsically  more  poetical,  than  a  poem  foun- 
ded on  the  characters,  incidents,  and  modes  of  artificial  life ;  for 
instance,  the  « Rape  of  the  Lock.'  "    . 

*^  If  this  be  admitted,  the  rule  by  which  we  would  estimate 
Pope's  general  poetical  character  would  be  obvious." 

Here  we  have  the  sum  and  substance  of  your  principles.  What 
follows  IS  a  mere  elucidation  of  them ;  and  as  your  propositions  are 
laid  down  dogmatically,  and  without  any  qualification  whatever, 
they  must  stand  or  fall  by  themselves.  If  they  be  erroneous,  they 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  any  logical  evasions,  nor  redeemed 
by  that  torture  of  argument  to  which  writers,  engaged  in  a  hope- 
less cause,  have  so  frequently  recourse. 

Your  first  principle  is,  that  «  images  drawn  from  what  is  beau- 
tiful or  sublime  in  the  works  of  tiature,  are  more  beautiful  and 
sublime  than  any  images  drawn  from  art,  and  that  they  are,  there- 
fore, ^^^  5<?,  more  poetical "  In  this  proposition  you  evidently 
confound  the  terms  beautiful  and  sublime  with  poetical ;  for,  to 
say  that  an  object  is  poetical  in  proportion  as  it  is  sublime  and 
beautiful,  is  to  say,  that  sublime,  beautiful,  and  poetical,  are  sy- 
nonymous terms — a  fallacy  the  more  necessary  to  be  detected,  as 
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it  has  given  the  arguments  which  you  have  used  in  your  reply  to 
Lord  Byron,  a  degree  of  plausibility,  which  vanishes  into  air,  the 
moment  we  perceive  the  sophistry  on  which  it  rests.  If  every 
thing  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  be  also  poetical,  it  follows,  that 
the  Deity  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  beings,  because  he  is  the  most 
sublime ;  and  yet,  if  any  person  spoke  to  you  of  a  poetical  deity,  I 
doubt  whether  you  would  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  he  alluded 
to  the  sublime  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  That  a  sublime 
object  may  be  a  proper  subject  for  poetical  description  I  do  not 
deny,  while  I  maintain  that  other  objects  are  equally  so  ;  but  that 
a  sublime  object  is  a  poetical  one,  I  believe  no  person  will  admit. 
Beautiful  and  poetical  objects  are  equally  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  fair  sex  are  generally  allowed  to  afford  us  the  best  specimens 
of  beauty ;  but  who  would  think  of  calling  his  wife  the  most  poeti- 
cal woman  in  England^  if  she  happened  to  be  the  most  beautiful  ? 
I  doubt  whether  she  would  even  be  the  best  subject  for  poetical 
description  ;  and  though  I  admit,  that  the  most  beautiful  of  wo- 
men will  always  be  acknowledged  by  mankind  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  sensible  objects,  yet  there  will  still  be  many  objects  in 
nature,  infinitely  better  calculated  for  poetic  description  than  the 
mere  personal  form  or  beauty  of  the  most  beautiful  woman. 
Were  I  even  to  confine  myself  to  woman  alone,  I  think  few  will 
deny,  that  her  virtues,  her  sensibilities,  and  the  union  of  her 
mental  attractions  and  sympathetic  affections,  yield  more  rapture 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  associations  of  the  poet,  and  are  consequently 
capable  of  being  rendered  more  poetical^  than  the  most  exquisite 
delineations  of  mere  external  form.  In  saying,  therefore,  that 
whatevet  is  beautiful  and  sublime  must  be  poetical,  you  have 
attached  a  latitude  of  meaning  to  the  term,  which  neither  the 
English  nor  any  other  language  will  admit.  Those  writers  who 
have  most  profoundly  investigated  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  never  imagined  they  were  only  writing 
treatises  on  the  poetical ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  if  every  thing 
sublime  and  beautiful  be  poetical,  all  the  works  written  on  these 
subjects  since  the  time  of  Longlnus,  are  so  many  treatises  on 
poetry.  Tou  had,  no  doubt,  your  own  reasons  for  not  explaining 
to  your  readers  the  fixed  and  definite  idea  which  you  attached  to 
the  term  poetical ;  and  had  you  even  been  willing  to  do  so,  it  is 
still  a  question  whether  you  were  acquainted  with  it  \  or  whether 
you  attached  any  certain  idea,  or  association  of  ideas,  to  the  term 
at  all.  Nothing  can  be  more  favorable  to  the  aims  of  a  contro- 
versial writer  than  the  latitude  of  meaning  that  is  attached  to  some 
terms ;  but  there  is  a  certain  boundary,  beyond  which  no  correct, 
or  even  sensible  writer,  will  extend  the  terms  which  he  makes  use 
of.     It  is,  moreover,  a  duty  In  every  writer,  who  rests  an  argu- 
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ment  on  any  term,  to  explain  in.  what  sense  he  uses  it  at  the 
time. 

It  appears,  therefore,  either  that  you  attached  no  fixeJ  meaning 
to  the  term  poetical,  or  that  you  purposely  used  it  in  a  vague  and 
undefined  sense,  in  order  that  the  ambiguity  of  your  terms  might 
gain  credence  to  the  fallacy  of  your  arguments.  It  will,  however, 
soon  appear,  if  you  submit  to  the  conclusions. that  obviously  result 
from  your  own  arguments  and  principles,  that  you  have  entirely 
mistaken  the  true  nature  of  poetry  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
distich  which  you  have  so  frequently  applied  to  Lord  Byron,  is 
more  applicable  to  yourself: 

**  It  grieves  me  much,  the  clerk  might  say  again, 
Who  writes  so  well  should  ever  wjite  in  vain." 

I  will  readily  grant,  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing poetical,  beautiful,  and  sublime  images  from  each 
other;  or,  if  it  should  be  easy  to  determine  whether  a  certain 
image  be  beautiful,  poetical,  or  sublime,  it  would  still  be  found 
difficult  to  tell,  what  universally  distinguished  all  objects  and 
images  to  which  these  terms  are  applicable.  But,  though  all  wri- 
ters have  felt,  and  many  eminent  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
remove,  this  difficulty,  you,  I  believ?,  are  the  only  writer  who 
have  confounded  them  with  each  other.  You  go  still  farther,  and 
tell  us,  that  whatever  is  picturesque  is  also  poetical,  in  which  case 
it  must  be  sublime  and  beautiful  also.  In  truth,  the  poetical  be- 
comes' whatever  you  choose  to  make  of  it ;  so  that  no  one  can  be 
surprised  at  the  little  embarrassment  with  which  you  seem  to  defend 
your  theory,  who  perceives  the  latitude  of  meaning,  if  it  may  not 
be  called  total  want  of  meaning,  which  you  attach  to  the  words  on 
which  your  arguments  principally  depend. 

But  perhaps  you  will  reply,  that  you  do  not  use  the  terms  poe- 
tical, beautiful,  sublime,  and  picturesque,  as  synonymous ;  and 
contend,  that  though  every  thing  beautiful,  sublime,  and  pictur- 
esque, is  poetical,  it  does  not  follow,  that  every  thing  poetical  must 
be  sublime.  That  you  will  make*  use  of  this  argument,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  from  the  following  notice,  prefixed  to  your  Reply 
to  Lord  Byron :  "  It  would  be  important  for  the  reader  to  keep  in 
mind,  one  plain  distinction  .  in  reading  what  is  here  offered. 
Whatever  is  picturesque  is  so  far  poeticsd ;  but  all  that  is  poetical 
does  not  require  to  be  picturesque."  By  a  parity  of  reasoning  you 
will  reply,  that  whatever  is  sublime  and  beautiful  is  so  far  poeti- 
cal ;  though  whiatever  is  poetical  does  not  require  to  be  sublime 
and  beautiful.  Now,  Sir,  if  this  argument  be  just,  it  follows,  that 
the  poetical  is  a  genus,  of  which  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  &c. 
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are  species.  You  cannot  consider  them  as  different  qualities  of  it, 
for  if  the  sublime  were  a  mere  quality  of  the  poetical,  the  sublime 
itself  could  not  be  poetical,  inasmuch  as  nothing  can  be  poetical 
that  wants  any  of  the  qualities  that  essentially  constitute  its  pros- 
per nature  and  distinctive  character,  in  whatever  this  proper  cha- 
racter consists.  But  as  the  sublime,  in  this  case,  would  be  only 
one  of  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  poetical,  it  could  not  be 
poetical  itself,  as  it  would  not  contain  the  other  qualities  that 
belong  to  it,  as  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque.  Sec.  The  lion  is 
distinguished  from  other  animals  by  his  large  head,  shaggy  and 
pendent  mane,  strength  of  limb,  formidable  countenance,  horrible 
roar,  &c.  If  an  animal  possessed  one  of  these  qualities,  such  as 
a  large  head,  he  would  not  be  a  lion  ;  nor  even  if  he  resembled 
the  lion  in  his  nature,  instinct,  and  all  the  qualities  by  which  he 
is  distinguished,  hut  wanted  his  large  head,  or  any  individual 
quality  that  essentially  belongs  to  him,  he  would  not  be  a  lion, 
though  he  might  belong  to  the  tribe  of  which  he  is  a  species.  If 
then  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  picturesque,  be  different 
qualities  of  the  poetical,  neither  of  them  can  be  poetical  in  itself, 
as  neither  of  them  embraces  all  or  any  of  the  other  qualities  that 
belong  to  it ;  for  a  mental  as  well  as  a  material  object,  is  made 
up,  not  of  one  but  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  qualities  that  sug- 
gested its  idea  to  the  mind* 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  if  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and 
the  picturesque,  bie  poetical,  they  must  be  so  many  different  species, 
of  which  poetical  is  a  genus.  Now,  if  a  sublime,  a  beautiful, 
and  a  picturesque  object,  be  each  of  them  a  species  of  the  poeti- 
cal, each  of  them  must  possess  in  itself  all  the  qualities  that  con- 
stitute the  poetical ;  as  a  man,  a  horse,  and  a  deer,  contain  each 
of  them  in  itself,  every  quality  that  enters  into  our  idea  of  the 
generic  term,  animal.  It  therefore  follows,  that  wherever  we 
meet  a  sublime  object  or  image  in  writing,  it  m.ust  be  poetical, 
because  it  contains  its  poetical  nature  in  itself.  And  this  you  sub-^ 
sequently  admit,  when  you  tell  us,  that  objects  are  poetical  in 
themselves,  per  se,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  described.  *<  The  sun,"  you  say,  *-*  would  be 
poetical  if  it  shone  upon  none  of  the  emmets  of  earth*  man,  or 
his  little  works,  per  se,  abstractedly."  You  likewise  affirm,  that, 
<<  the  ocean  wants  not  the  accessaries  of  any  thing  human  to 
make  it  sublime,  and  therefore  poetical."  Wherever  the  sun  or 
the  ocean  occurs  in  description,  they  must  be  therefore  poetical, 
because  their  poetical  nature  is  not  contingent,  not  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  description,  nor  on  any  thing  human.  Now, 
it  is  easy  to  make  an  experiment,  and  try  whether  images  sublime 
in  themselves,  will  be  poetical  wherever  they  are  met  in  descrip- 
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tion.  To  this  mode  of  putting  your  theory  to  the  test,  you  can- 
not  reasonably  object,  as  you  have  yourself  set  the  example  ;  and 
if  you  even  had  not,  you  could  not  object  to  it.  As  you  have 
particularly  pitched  on  the  sun  and  the  ocean,  as  two  of  the  ob- 
jects that  are  always  poetical,  <<  per  se^  abstractedly,  and  without 
the  accessaries  of  any  thing  human,''  I  have  introduced  them 
both  into  the  two  following  lines,  which  I  hardly  think  you  will 
call  poetical : 

The  sun  had  risen  before  we  left  town, 

And  we  got  within  sight  of  the  ocean  about  five  o'clock. 

Now,  Sir,  if  these  two  lines  be  not  poetical,  it  is  certain,  that 
we  may  meet  with  your  Sun  and  Ocean,  and  all  your  abstract  poe- 
tical images,  in  a  thousand  narratives  and  descriptions,  that  have 
not  a  particle  of  poetry  in  them :  and  if  not,  to  what  purpose  are 
they  called  poetical  ?  Perhaps  you  will  reply,  that  though  these 
lines  are  not  entirely  poetical,  yet  that  that  part  of  them  is  poeti- 
cal which  is  occupied  by  the  sun  and  ocean.  If  so,  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines  must  be  extremely  poetical,  judging  of  poetical  lines 
by  the  portion  of  them  devoted  to  poetical  words, 

The  5iin,  ttarsy  plamts,  ^nd  firmament. 
Give  light  to  the  ocean  and  the  earth. 

If  these  two  lines  be  not  poetical,  I  fear  your  sublime  poetical 
images,  those  images  that  are  «  poetical,  without  the  accessaries 
of  any  thing  human,"  are  worth  but  little ;  for  I  cannot  under- 
stand a  person  who  tells  me,  that  certain  terms  are  poetical  in 
themselves,  and  yet  acknowledges,  that  two  lines  are  not  poetical 
in  which  several  of  them  are  collected  together.  You  cannot 
reply,  that  they  would  be  poetical  if  they  were  associated  in  a 
poetical  manner ;  because  this  would  be  to  admit,  that  their  poetry 
depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  introduced,  not 
on  themselves,  which  is  the  very  theory  Lord  Byron  supports, 
and  to  which  yours  stands  directly  opposed.  If  you  and  I  were 
CO  write  a  poem  on  the  same  subject,  and  agreed  to  introduce 
only  the  same  images,  the  public,  no  doubt,  would  call  yours  a 
beautiful  poem,  and  mine  something  that 

LearnM  to  crawl  upon  poetic  feet. 

Whence,  then,  would  the  diflFerence  arise  I  Not  certainly  from 
the  difference  of  our  subjects,  or  images ;  for  they  would  be  the 
same.  I  doubt,  then,  whether  human  ingenuity  can  point  out 
any  cause  for  your  production  being  poetry  and  poetical,  and 
mine  being  prosing,  prosaic  verse,  except  the  difference  of  our 
manner  or  execution  i  and,  consequently,  the  entire  of  poetry 
must  depend  on  this  manner  or  execution.    That  none  of  it  de- 
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pends  upon  the  subject  is  manifest  from  my  ootnpodtbn  not 
being  in  the  least  degree  poetical  ^  which  could  not  possibly  be  the 
casej  if  the  subject  or  images  were  in  the  least  poetical  jmt  sr^ 
abstractedly»  and  without  the  accessaries  of  any  thing  human. 

If  you  should  take  a  new  ground^  and  saj,  that  by  poetical 
images,  and  a  poetical  subject,  you  mean  images  and  subjects 
calculated  for  poetry,  my  argument  still  reduces  you  to  the  same 
dilemma  as  in  the  former  case ;  for  it  proTes,  tluit  whateyer  the 
subject  or  images  may  be,  or  howerer  well  calculated  for  poetry, 
the  description  of  them  will  have  no  poetry  whatever,  but  what 
it  derives  from  the  manner  or  execution  of  the  poet  Whenever 
a  description,  therefore,  is  poetical,  it  derives,  in  all  cases  what- 
ever, this  character  from  the  genius  of  the  poet  j  which  genius 
yon  may  call  manner,  execution,  treatment,  handUng,  invention^ 
genius,  or  by  whatever  other  term  you  please.  If  the  subject 
were  poetical  in  itself,  it  would  continue  to  retain  this  character 
in  the  roost  unpoetical  hands.  As,  then,  in  all  cases  where  an 
object  or  image  is  poetical  in  diescription,  it  is  rendered  so  entirely 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced,  nothing  surely  can  be 
more  romantic  than  to  attribute  its  being  poetical  to  any  other 
cause  than  that  by  which  it  is  efiected. 

Again,  Sir,  if  picturesque  description  be  a  species  of  poetry, 
the  following  extract  from  a  most  picturesque  fragment,  is  poetical 
in  the  highest  degree : 

<*  Sir  Bertrand  turned  his  steed  towards  the  wolds,  hoping  to 
cross  these  dreary  moors  before  the  curfew.  Night  overtook  him. 
It  was  one  of  those  nights  when  the  moon  gives  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing of  light  through  the  thick  black  clouds  of  a  lowering  sky. 
Now  and  then  she  suddenly  emerged  in  full  splendor  from  her 
veil,  and  then  instantly  retired  behind  it,  having  just  served  to 
give  the  forlorn  Sir  Berttand  a  wide  extended  prospect  over  the 
desolate  waste.  •  •  •  •  •  ^He  had  not  long  continued  in  that  posture 
when  the  sullen  toll  of  a  distant  bell  struck  his  ears.  He  started 
up,  and,  turning  towards  the  sound,  discerned  a  dim,  twinkliiur 
light— -and  by  a  momentary  glimpse  of  moon-light  he  had  fuu 
view  of  a  large,  antique  mansion,  with  turrets  at  the  comers,  and 
an  ample  porch  in  the  centre.  The  injuries  of  time  were  strongly 
marked  on  every  thing  about  it.  .  The  roof  in  various  places  was 
fallen  in,  the  battlements  were  half  demolished,  and  the  windows 
broken  and  dismantled.  A  drawbridge,  with  a  ruinous  gateway 
at  each  end,  led  to  the  court  before  the  building.  He  entered, 
and  instantly  the  light,  which  proceeded  from  a  window  in  one 
of  the  turrets,  glided  along  and  vanished.  The  moon  sunk  he* 
neath  a  black  cloud,  and  the  night  was  darker  than  ever.  AU 
was  silent— At  the  same  instant,  a  deep  sullen  toll  sounded  from 
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the  tunrei*    He  lifted  up  ihe  latch  of  the  gate— {he  heavy  door 

creakifag  lipoid  its  Hihgestitlitctantly  yitlded  to  his  Hand i 

He  bdield  across  a  halF^  upon  a  large  staircase,  a  pide  bliiish  flame^ 
which  cast  a  disiiiai  ^eam  of  light  around^  He  adyanc^  towards 
it-- it  retifed-*he  followed  in  silent  horror,  treading  lightly,  for 
the  echoes  of  his  footsteps  startled  him  !" 

This  is  exceedingly  pictnresquei  but  is  it  exceedingly  poetical,  or 
can  it  propferly  be  calied  a  fragment  of  a  poem  ?  If  so,Mre  hare 
many  poems  in  die  English  language  whidi  were  never  recognised 
as  such }— «whose  audiors  nerer  knew  themselves  to  be  poets  y^^ 
and  who  have  never  been  acknowledged  such  by  the  world. 

It  is  noti  however^  in  the  least  necessary  to.  prove,  that  the  subf 
Eme^  thd  beautiful^  and  the  pictiiresque^  differ  from  die  poetical^ 
in  order  to  prove  the  mistaken  view  of  poetry  on  which  your 
priiicijdes  are  founded,  and  the  fdlaey  of  attributing  the  <*  poeti* 
oal  ezcdlency"  of  a  poem  to  tfa6  sul^ect,  ^bui  not  to  the  art  and 
powers  of  me  poet.  I  will  then  grant,  for  a  moment,  that  what«- 
ever  is  sublime  is  also,  poetical  \  and  I  still  maintain,  that  whatevier 
is  poetical  in  a  poem,  must  depend  on  the  art  and  powers  of  thfe 
poet; 

I  must  then  distinguish  itwo  sorts  of  sid)ltme«-*die  suUime  ia 
mture,  and  the  sublinke  in  descripdon.  These  you  have  con- 
founded with  eadi  oth^>  as  ypu  have  all  yomr  otner  terms ;  and 
no  doubt  this  confusion  of  terms  has  served,  in  ho  small  degree^ 
to  confound  yourself,  diough  it  may  have  astonished  your  admir- 
ers. The  naturaU  in  this  countky,  as  ^dl  as  in  Fr^knee,  admire 
in  proportion  as  thev  do  not  undtotand :  they  adore  idealisma, 
because,  in  their  bpinton,  they  teqtaire  neither  common  sense  nor 
reason )  and  as  nature  is  the  most  inexpfi€sd>le  of  all  things,  they 
enlist  under  her,  bsinnersi  and  dfiict  to  be  her  disciple^  wmle  they 
are>  in  reality,  her  most  perverse  and  obsdnate  enemies*  I  distih- 
gufa^  then,  die  sublime  in  natum  firom  the  sublime  in  descri|>- 
tion,  and  say,  that  your  arguibehts  can  have  rtf erence  only  to  the 
latter^  though  yougeneratty  fcestlhem  on  die  former.  The  sun 
and  olieeanihay  be  as  poedeal  as  yon  please  to  make  thein  in  nature; 
but  this  poetry  belongs  as  little  to  yon^  to  Pope,  or  to  any  other 
poet  whatever,  as  it  does  to  all  mankind.  If  the  sun  be  poedeal^ 
this  proves  neither  you  nor  him  a  good  or  bad  poet:  the  sun  has 
not  'covenantdd  to  impart  ahy  portion  of  its  poetry  to  either  ef 
you  ;  and  therefore  if  Bavins  introduced  the  sun  into  a  descripdon^ 
it  would  be  as  poedeal  as  if  it  Vtre  introduced  by  Horner^  so  far 
as  regards  the  poetry  whidi  it  possesses  in  naturi.  If  it  carries 
its  poedeal  nature  with  it  into  descriptioi^  it  mfust  do  so  al^ays^ 
by  whomsoeveip  the  description  is  written  i  and  so  far  as  th^  ab- 
etraet  poetical  mture  of  die  sun  is  foedcal  in  <t^scripdon,  it  is 
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tqvffiJiJHl  ^jdl^AiMa^tiMs,  Ift  tlten,  tfie  sun  be  more  poectcsd 
in  one  description  than  another,  the  diflference  must  arise  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  introduced,  and  thetefove  the  superiority  of 
the  one  poet  over  the  other  arises  from  his  manner,  genius.  Sec 
and  not  from  the  sun  or  the  introduction  of  it  into  his  poem. 
Now,  supposing  you  were  to  introduce  the  sun  into  a  poem,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  to  mtroduoea  ship,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  in  com- 
paring your  respective  merits  as  ppets,  and  in  determining  wUch 
of  you  should  rank  highest  in  the  poetical  world,  we  must  not  look 
for  a  fnoment  to  the  image  which  either  of  you  have  introduced, 
because  iJF  the  sun  were,  per  stf,  more  poetical  than  the  ship,  yet 
this  part  of  its  poetry  b  no  concern  of  yours?  Tou  derive  no 
«  poetical  pre-eminence''  from  it ;  for  it  woiild  be  as  poetical  in 
the  productions  of  the  veriest  scribbler,  nay  in  the  language  of  the 
idiot  who  happens  to  talk  of  the  sun,  as  it  would  be  in  yours.  IjF 
then  you  render  it  more  poetical  in  description  than  a  common 
scribbler,  the  di^erence  will  arise  from  your  manner,  and  therer 
fore  your  merits  must  be  estimated  by  your  manner  alone,  as  it 
is  it  alone  that  has  enabled  you  to  rend^  your  description  more 
poetical  than  his.  If,  accordingly,  the  mere  introduction  of  the 
aun  confers  no  <<  poetical  pre-eminence,''  no  eminence  of  any 
kind  upou  you,  but  what  it  would  confer  upon  an  idiot,  and  it 
it  be  manner  alone  that  determines  poetical  pre-eminence,  it 
is  obvious  that,  in  comparing  your  poetical  merits  with  those  oi 
Mr.  Campbell^  it  i^  only  your  fooie  of  handling  or  treating  your 
subject  and  images,  that  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  If 
therisfore  his  manner^  style,  execution,  invention,  &c.  he  happier 
and  more  poetic  than  j|r9ur$,  it  i^^ill  be  in  vain  for  you  to  cry  out, 
<<  my  description  is  fiUed  with  all  tiie  sublime  poetical  images  in 
heaven  and  earth."  The  worl^  wlU  look  to  your  manner  of  intro- 
ducing these  images,  and  the  world,  consequently,  will  determine 
your  poetical  merits  by  your  manner  alone. 

The  poet,  therefore,  can  derive  no  <*  poetical  pre-eminence''  for 
introducing  images  that  are  sublime  in  nature,  because  their  poetry 
or  sublimity  do  not  belong  to  him,  and  therefore,  if  he  can  claim 
any  <<  poetical  pre-eminence,"  it  must  be  for  images  that  are  sub- 
lime in  description.  But  what  renders  an  image  sublime  in  de- 
scription ?  If  you  reflect  for  a  moment,  you  will  perceive,  that  it  is 
the  manner  of  the  describer^  and  not  the  original  sublimity  of  the 
object,  whose  image  is  pourtrayed.  The  sublimest  object  in  Ora- 
tion will  become  ridiculous  in  the  hand^  of  an  un.Ql$lful  artist  | 
that  is,  his  description  will  not  be  sublime,  though  tiie  object  he 
describes  is  sublime  in  nature.  The  subject  of  the  following  de- 
scription by  Blackmore  is  exceedingly  ^sublime ;  but  the  description 
itself  is  ridiculous,  and  afibrds  so  good  an  example  of  the  <<  Art 
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of  Sinking,^  that  Dr.  Arbathnot  has  quoted  it  in  his  treatise  on 

that  art: 

^tna,  and  all  the  burning  mountains  find 
Their  kindled  stores  with  inbred  storms  of  wind 
Blown  up  to  rage,  and  roaring  out  complain. 
As  torn  with  inward  gripes  and  torturing  pain. 
Laboring  they  cast  their  dreadful  vomit  round, 
And  with  their  melted  bowels  spread  the  ground. 

You  perceive  then^  Sir,  that  the  sublime  in  description  does  not 
depend  upon  the  sublimity  of  the  object  described,  but  derives  its 
entire  sublimity  from  the  manner,  or,  as  ypu  express  it,  the  <<  exe- 
cution'' of  the  person  who  describes,  i  ou  will  no  doubt  reply, 
that  though  a  subject  sublime  in  nature,  may  be  rendered  ridicu- 
lous in  description,  yet  unless  it  be  sublime  in  nature,  the  genius 
of  the  poet  cannot  render  it  sublime  in  description.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  greater  part  of  the  poets,  who  belong  to  the  na- 
fural  school  bf  poetry,  would  fail  in  making  it  so ;  believing,  as 
they  do,  that  it  would  be  unnatural  to  attempt  rendering  an  object 
sublime  in  description,  which  is  not  so  in  nature.  But  I  cannot 
help  saying,  with  Lord  Byron,  *<  Away  with  this  cant  about  na- 
ture and  invariable  principles  of  poetry.  A  great  artist  will  make 
a  block  of  stone  as  sublime  as  a  mountain ;  and  a  good  poet  will 
imbue  a  pack  of  cards  with  more  poetry  than  inhabits  the  forests 
of  America.'^  If,  however,  you  require  proofs  for  this  assertion,  I 
feel  happy  in  giving  you  one  from  Virgil  and  another  from  Homer, 
for  which  I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight. 
<<  There  are  many  things,'*  he  says,  <<  sublime  in  descnption  which 
are  not  so  in  reality,  as  there  are  objects  beautiful  in  painting, 
which  are  not  so  in  nature.  No  person,  I  believe,  >  ever  felt  any 
sublime  emotions  on  viewing  a  swarm  of  bees  wrangling  in  the 
air;  but  Virgil's  description  of  it,  though  strictly  true,  is  sublime 
in  die  extreme  :«— 

ErgOyUbi  ver  nactae  sudum,  camposque  patentes, 
Erumpunt  portis ;  concurritur ;  aethere  in  alto 
Fit  sonitus,  magnum  mixts  glomerantur  in  orbem, 
Praecipitesque  cadunt.    Non  densior  aere  grandoi 
Nee  de  concussa  tantum  pluit  ilice  glandis. 
Ipsi  per  medias  acies,  insi^nibus  alls, 
Ingentes  animos  angusto  in  pectore  versant. 
Usque  adeo  obnixi  non  cedere,  dum  gravis  aut  bos, 
Aut  hos,  versa  fuga  victor  dare  terga  coegit.' 

^<  Most  of  the  similes  in  Homer  taken  from  minute  objects  are 
sdblime.  There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  seen  crowds  of 
water-fowl  fluttering  about  a  moor  without  feeling  any  sublime 

■  Georgic  iv.  77. 
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emotions  from  them:  but  in  the  poet's  numbeiSi  no  imagery  was 
ever  more  grand,  though  without  one  circumstance  of  exaggera* 
tion,  or  one  metaphor  of  embellishment  s-» 

Teoy  8*,  cvot'  Ofviitof  irfrtiiyflBy  cdyf«  voXXa, 

Xf^yoiv^  1}  ytpotvonff  i)  xtixycoy  SouXi^^ofiffipcpy, 
ilo'Kj}  ev  ?ijniumHf  Kuvarpiou  a/x^i  ^tiipei, 
Eff6%  Kut  wta  Torowrai  oeyaAAofMyai  vrnpuymrtrif 
KXayyifiof  wpoHa6ifyrrtoif,<riuipayu  Sf  n  Kuiuov*'* 

Does  it  require  farther  proof.  Sir,  to  demonstrate  that  the  sub- 
lime in  description  depends  entirely  on  the  genius  of  the  poet ; 
that  without  this  genius  the  most  sublime  object  in  nature  will  be- 
come ridiculous  in  description  ;  that  with  this  genius,  the  most  in- 
different object  will  become  sublime  ?  If,  then,  the  sublime  in 
description  depends  entirely  on  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  not 
on  the  subject,  and  if  he  can  derive  no  portion  of  his  poetic  ex- 
cellency from  the  sublime  in  nature,  as  I  have  already  proved,  it 
follows  that  all  sublimity  connected  with  poetical  excellency,  de- 
pends wholly,  and  without  exception,  on  the  genius  of  the  poet  $ 
9nd,  consequently,  if  you  could  succeed  in  proving,  that  whatever 
is  most  sublime  is  also  most  poetical,  yet  as  'this  very  sublimity 
itself  must  be  traced  to  the  genius  of  the  poet  alone,  as  the  most 
sublime  object  in  nature  will  be  ridiculous  witliout  this  genius,  and 
the  most  indifferent  sublime,  when  clothed  in  the  magic  vesture  of 
its  enchantment,  it  is  demqustratively  evident,  that  all  '<  poetical 
excellency^"  and  all  <<  poetical  pre-eminence,''  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  genius,  or,  if  you  prefer,  to  the  execution  of  the  poet  alone. 

The  passages  which  I  have  quoted  from  Virgil  and  Homer  show 
how  unnecessarily  you  request  of  Lord  Byron  <<to  remember" 
that  you  <<  speak  not  of  nature  generally,  but  of  images  sublime 
or  beautiful  in  nature/'  With  regard  to  <<  images  sublime  in  na- 
ture," I  have  already  proved,  that  they  cannot  be  a  source  of 
**  poetical  excellency,"  that  this  excellency  must  be  derived  from 
the  sublime  in  description  alone.  Your  anxiety  then  to  impress  on 
Lord  Byron's  mindj  that  you  «  speak  not  of  nature  generally,  but 
of  images  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature,"  is  perfectly  unavail- 
ing, as  the  above  passages  prove,  that  <<  nature  generally,"  which 
you  think  proper  to  discard  from  "  poetical  excellency,'*  may  be 
rendered  sublime  and  poetical  in  description,  by  the  creative  pencil 
of  genius ;  whereas,  the  most  sublime  objects  in  nature  ivill  be 
ridiculous  in  description,  where  this  genius  is  absent.  And  yet 
you  tell  his  lordship,  that  if  he  «  had  only  kept  this  circumstance 

»  Iliad,  B.  459. 
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ai  i^ttm^lctidn j  hit  ^  Ho^  fai  A^  Ugk  #{nd,  fddtknati'd  lit^ff,'  &c: 
^Uld  gd  for  ilotUng ;  for  imttrral  as  these  iihages  tnight  be,  they 
are  neidier  sublime  nor  beaiitif^l."   It  is  your  argument,  however, 
that  goes  for  nothings  for  though  these  objects  are  neither  sublime 
nor  beautiful  in  nature,  they  eould  be  rendered  so  in  description ; 
and  it  b  only  this  latter  sublimity  that  has  any  relation  to  poetic 
excellency,  as  I  hare  already  i^hown.     Tou  perceive  then  how  you 
have  confounded  youtself,  by  confounding  the  sublime  in  nature 
with  the  sublime  in  description.    Were  f  to  say,  that  the  liberty 
you  take  with  language  b  unpardonable,  you  could  hardly  thiuK 
ine  severe.     You  almost  invariably  call  objects  in  nature  by  the 
tiame  of  imaged,  by  which  you  confouhd  the  copy  with  th^  origi- 
nal.   Tbu  say  that  you  <<  s|)eak  not  of  images  sublime  or  beauti- 
ful in  nature."  I  never  saw,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  you 
never  did  see,  a  sublime  or  beautiful  image  in  nature.    Nature, 
Indeed,  presents  us  with  many  subfime  objects ;  but  'she  transfers 
to  Art  the  exclusive  right  of  presenting  us  with  the  images  of  these 
objects.     Who  then  can  enter  the  fierce  arena  of  controversy 
with  you,  when  you  are  thus  armed  at  all  points,  oblige  your  oppo- 
nent to  understand  all  your  terms,  in  whatever  sense  you  please  to 
annex  to  them,  and  confound  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  the 
appearance  for  the  reality,  and  'vice  versOf  as  often  as  you  think 
proper  ?   You  tell  us  that  a  <^hog  in  a  high  wind,  [z  footman^s 
livery,  Paddington  Canal,"  &c.,  are  natural  but  not  sublime  images, 
I  doubt  wfaedier  they  are  one  or  the  other^  because  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  point  out  the  prototypes  in  nature  of  which  they 
are  images. 

Having  shown,  that  if  you  could  even  succeed  in  proving  the 
sublime  to  be  always  poetical,  yet  all  <<  poetical  excellency  and 
poetical  pre-eminence*'  must,  even  in  this  case,  result  from  the 
<^  art  and  powers  of  the  poet/'  I  proceed  to  show,  that  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  are  qualities  in  objects,  and  consequently  in  descrip- 
tion, perfectly  distinct  from  the  poetical,  though  an  object  and  a  de- 
scription may  be  sublime  and  poetical,  as  a  woman  may  be  virtu- 
ous and  beautiful  at  the  same  time.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
sublimity  of  a  description  is  as  easily  distinguished  from  its  poetry, 
as  the  beauty  of  a  woman  from  her  virtue. 

I  assert,  then,  in  limine^  that  there  is  not  a  poetical  object  to  be 
found  widiin  the  whole  compass  of  (the  works  of  nature  or  of  art. 
An  object,  or  image,  may  be  sublime  or  beautiful,  but  neither 
sublimity  nor  beauty  can  render  an  object  poetical  per  ie*  A 
beautiful  object,  for  instance,  whether  it  be  the  work  of  natuw  or 
of  art,  derives  its  beauty  from  the  whole  aggregate  and  disposition 
of  parts  and  qualities  which  it  possesses.  Make  the  lips  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis  thinner  or  thicker,  the  nose  shorter  or  longer. 


leifttii  tlw  fatfatafty  in  a  Feory  len^iUe  degrae.  Bat  to  render  vk 
object  poetical^  you  matt  midow  it  with  qmiitict  tliat  do  uotf  or 
conoeal  acme  of  thoac  th^t  prqpeily  do»  belong  to  k.  To  describe 
an  the  extemid  qualitiee  or  appcaranoeB  of  an  object  belongs  to 
the  antiquarian,  the  historian,  the  connoisseur,  and  the  mere  de«- 
Bcriber  criF  eKtemal  najtmre :  to  de^cr3M  its  iotemal  structure,  com* 
pooent  fans,  and  recondite  qualities  or  properties,  belongs  to  the 
chemist,  the  anatomist,  and  the  natural  philosc^er  y  but  these  de^ 
scriptions  will  nerer  be  poetical.  A  sculptor,  or  experienced 
cottKnsseur,  would  zhre  a  more  faithful  and  correct  descriprion  of 
the  Venus  de  Medias  than  a  poet  would  ever  think  of  giving  i  and 
in  reading  such  a  description  we  perceive  the  object  described 
must  be  extremelv  beautiful.  But  who  would  ever  ithink  of  calU 
ing  such  a  description  poetical  i  Tet  no  description  could  be 
more  poetical,  if  we  adopt  your  theory  $  for  as  an  oUect,  according 
to  you,  must  be  poetical,  in  proportion  as  it  is  beautiful  $  or,  what 
is  equhralent,  as  a  more  beautiful  must  be  more  poetical  than  a 
less  beautiful  object,  it  follows,  that  a  faithful  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  y  enu8  de  Medicis  would  be  more  poetical,  because 
its  beauty  would  be  more  clearly  perceived  than  the  most  poetical 
description  of  a  less  beautiful  object.  An  accurate  description  of 
the  Venus  de  Medids  must  surely  place  the  beau;ty  of  the  statue 
in  the  fullest  light ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  your  theory,  it 
would  be  the  most  poeticali  because  it  would  best  preserve  its  real, 
original,  poetical  nature.  Tet  experience,  and  the  common  con- 
sent of  mankind,  teach  us,  that  such  a  description,  so  far  from 
being  rendered  more  poetical  by  its  extreme  correctness,  and  by 
giving  us  a  perfect  idea  of  this  beautiful  statue,  would  have  no 
pretensions  to  poetry  at  all,  while  the  description  of  a  toad  ork 
«iper  might  be  rendered  eminently  poetical  by  the  mmc  associa- 
tions of  genius.  This  doctrine  perfectly  accords  with  ^r.  Camp^ 
bell's  idea  of  poetry.  «<  Ddightful,**  he  says,  <<  as  nature  is  to  tr^ 
yet  a  literal  and  fac-simile  transcript  of  her  accidental  appearances 
will  not  constitute  poetry."  As  it  is  probable,  however,  that  you 
will  object  to  Mr.  Campbell's  authority,  I  give  the  following  de^- 
acription  of  the  SibyFs  Temple  at  Tivoli,  than  which,  according  to 
Idr.  Uvedale  Price,  ^  no  building  is  more  univers^dly  adnured  for 
its  beauty."  The  description  I  give  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Knight, 
and  will  be  found  extremely  minute  and  accurate  :— 

<<  The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  vulgarly  called  the  Sibyls 
Temple,  at  Tivoli,  has  been  unquestionably  admired  for  its  beauty. 
Compared  with  die  Pantfieon,  or  the  Parthenon,  it  was  certainly 
amall ;  but  compared  with  any  edifice  of  similar  plan  (the  proper 
object  of  comparison)  it  was  by  no  means  so ;  fori  though  smaller 
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in  diameter  tliam  diat  of  the  same  goddess  at  Rome^  it  appears  to 
iiaTe  been,  altogether,  a  larger,  more  massire,  and  more  conside- 
rable buildbg,  than  either  that  or  any  other  of  the  kind  known; 

<<  It  is  all  over  rough  with  sculpture,  and  built  of  the  most 
rij^ed,  porous,  unequal  stone  ever  employed  in  a  highly  wrought 

<<  The  parts,  instead  of  having  any  variety,  or  even  difference  in 
their  direction,  all  convei^e  to  one  centrical  point,  as  they  neces- 
sarily must  in  a  building  completely  circular.  Even  the  columns 
have  a  horizontal  inclination  inwards  equal  to  their  perpendicubr 
diminution  upwards,  which  sho^s  a  most  scrupulous  attention  to. 
exclude  every  appearance  of  such  variety. 

t(  Every  thing  is  composed  of  angles :  the  entablature  consists 
of  angles  projecting  beyond  each  other ;  the  sufEt,  of  angles  in- 
dented within  each  other ;  the  capitals  are  clusters  of  angles,  ob- 
tuse in  the  abacus,  and  acute  in  the  foliage,  while  the  columns 
being  fluted  exhibit  circles  of  angles  round  every  shaft,  and  stand 
upon  a  basement  surrounded  by  a  cornice  composed  chiefly  of 
angular  mouldings.'' 

I  feel  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  description  farther,  because 
I  know  you  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  nothing 
of  poetry  in  it,  beautiful  as  the  object  is  which  it  describes,  and 
accurate  as  the  picture  is  which  it  presents  of  it.  Now,  Sir,  if  a 
more  beautiful  be  a  more  poetical  than  a  less  beautiful  object, 
whence  does  it  happen  that  this  description  of  a  beautiful  object 
is  not  poetical  ?  You  will  not  surely  contend  that  it  arises  from 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  description,  and  from  its  not  faithfully  de- 
lineating the  beauty  of  the  original.  Does  it  arise,  then,  from  its 
not  being  restricted  to  measure,  numbers,  quantity,  and  rhyme  ? 
If  so,  measure,  numbers,  quantity,  and  rhyme,  are  essential  to 
poetry,  and  consequently,  an  object  or  image  may  be  beautiful 
without  being  poetical,  because  it  niay  be  beautiful  without  mea- 
sure, number,  quantity,  or  rhyme.  I  believe,  however,  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  if  this  prose  description  of  Mr. 
Knight  were  turned  into  riiyme,  it  would  still  be  prosaic,  though 
the  accuracy  and  correctness  of  tiie  expression  should  be  faithfully 
preserved.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  mere  beauty  of  the  object 
described,  is  not  sufiicient  to  render  eitiier  Ttselfrer  tne  description 
of  it,  poetical,  not  even  when  this  description  is  subjected  to  the 
poetic  restrictions  of  measure,  number,  quantity,  and  rhyme.  The 
object  may  be  beautiful,  tlie  description  zjac^siniile  of  the  original, 
the  numbers,  measure,  quantity,  and  rhyme,  regulated  by  the 
strictest  laws  of  poetic  harmony  and  versification,  and  yet  there 
may  be  no  poetry  in  the  description.  There  must,  then,  be 
something  beyond  mere  beauty,  number,  measure,  quantity,  and 
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you  appear  to  be  ignoraiity  and  while  you  are  so^  you  cannot  ttH 
in  what  poetry  consists ;  and  if  not,  you  must  come  forward  witk 
a  very  ill  grace  to  instruct  the  world  in  its  inyariable  principles^ 
Horace  adyises  us  to  choose  a  subject  €equam  viriimt  g  and  to  con^ 
•ider  maturely 


quid  ferre  recusent. 


Quid  valeant  humeri. 

I  fear.  Sir,  you  forgot  this  precept  of  Horace  when  Mr,  Camp- 
bell, as  you  say,  forced  you  into  this  <<  idle  controversy,  by  to- 
tally misrepresenting  your  statements  ;**  for  as  these  principles  are 
utterly  indefensible,  the  only  evil  that  could  result  from  Mr. 
Campbell's  mistake  was  the  substitution  of  one  error  for  another. 
If  he  even  understood  you  aright,  your  principles  would  still  be 
erroneous :  if  he  mistook  you,  he  could  only  attribute  one  error 
to  you  instead  of  another.  But  to  return  to  the  *<  Sibyl's  Tem- 
ple," perhaps  you  will  reply,  that  this  description  of  it  is  not 
poetical,  because  the  subject  it  describes  is  a  work  of  art  The 
fallacy  of  this  reply  will  be  rendered  obvious,  by  the  following 
description  of  Melrose  Abbey,  by  Walter  Scott.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tion which,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  acknowledge  to  be  poeti- 
cal ;  and  vet  the  subject  is  a  work  of  art,  and  mucn  less  beautiful 
than  the  tar-famed  temple  of  the  Sibyl : 

If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  bv  the  pale  moon-light; 

For  the  gay  heams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild  but  to  flout  the  rums  gray. 

liVhen  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  Oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower. 

Streams  on  the  ruinM  central  tower. 

When  buttress  and  buttress  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory, 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  tnee  to  live  and  die; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave ; 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while, 

Then ^vtew  St» David's  ruined  pile; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair. 

Is  it  not  obvious,  from  this  description  of  Melrose  Abbey,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Sibvl's  temple,  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  what 
renders  a  description  poetical,  must  be  something  different  from 
the  real  qualities  of  the  object  described ;  as  it  belongs  to  the  poet 
to  find  diis  something  out,  as  it  is  the  manner  in  which  he  de- 
scribes, that  renders  his  description  poetical,  it  follows,  contrary  to 


• 
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foiir  iA^rfett^Mt  fyiinei^les)  thtt  a  iMK  beattdfiil  \%  moc  ttm^ 
foetieal,  thdii  a  lees  beAutifol  dbj<ect>  aft  nekfcer  4Mi«  not  igh^  ol^ 
fe  poetical  in  the  least  degree^  abstracted  from  t)ie  niaiiiier  in 
^hi(ih  it  is  handkd  by  die  poet.  A  beautifal  object  is  not  there^ 
ftre  »  poetical  jp^  sj*.** 

But  you  will  reply,  that  the  images  of  beautiful  and  suUime 
objects  will  be  more  poetical  than  images  drawn  from  any  other 
objectSi  though  their  prototypes  in  nature  are  not  poetical  in 
themselyes.  If  so,  I  would  sixpply  ask|  why  beauty  or  sublimity 
^ould  render  an  ima^e  ppetical,  whi^n  it  does  not  render  the  ob- 
ject of  which  it  is  an  im^ge,  poetical  in  the  least?  Can  you 
aaawer  this  questicm  i  I  apprehend  not,  for  the  following  very 
[obvious  reason : — A  ppeticariinage,  or  ^ny  image  presented  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  writing,  whether  poetry  or  prose,  is  only 
the  image  or  idea,  which  the  writer's  description  conveys  to  us  of 
the  object  descxibed  ;  but  as  it  is  not  the  description  which  con- 
veys the  most  coprect  likeness  of  the  original,  that  is  found  to  be 
the  most  poetical  \  in  fact,  as  such  a  description  would  not  be 

Stical  at  all  s  it  follows,  that  poetical  images  are  not  the  real 
ges  of  the  objects  descxibed,  whether  they  be  sublime  or  other- 
wise* The  sublimity  of  thp  object,  therefore,  cannot  render  its 
image  poetical,  because  a  faithful  representation  of  a  sublime  or 
any  other  object  will  not  be  poetical  in  the  least.  The  very  at- 
tempt to  describe  a  sublime  object  as  it  exists  in  nature,  destroys 
every  thing  like  poetry  in  the  description,  nor  would  such  a  cor« 
rect  delineation  rnily  render  the  description  unpoetical,  but  even 
destroy  the  sublime  efiect.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recollec- 
ted, tnat  no  image  can  properly  be  called  an  image  of  a  certain 
object,  if  it  be  not  a  correct  one,  diat  is,  if  it  presents  the  object 
to  us  more  or  less  beautiful,'  more  or  less  sublime  than  it  exists  in 
nature. 

Tour  theory.  Sir,  would  confine  poetry  to  sublime,  beautiful, 
and  picturesque  descriptions ;  but  poetry  will  not  be  restricted  to 
such  limits.  The  poet,  indeed,  frequently  delights  in  exciting 
the  emotions  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful:  the  picturesque,  if 
understood  in  its  most  extended  acceptation,  does  not  entirely  fall 
within  his  province.  Of  the  picturesque,  however,  I  must  not 
say  more  at  present,  as  the  subject  would  carry  me  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  an  epistle ;  but  I  Would  not  pass  it  over  so  briefly, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  the  press  a  work  on  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  picturesque,  in  which  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing myself  fully  on  the  subject  of  picturesque  description,  and  of 
its  alliance  with  poetry.  It  matters,  however,  but  little,  so  fsir 
as  regards  your  theory,  whether '  the  picturesque  be,  or  be  not. 
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sbftfty  and  etetttei^rff  tiie  iiiheritatice  of  the  pbet  aloile  ;  b^cans^ 
il  requires  little  philosophy  or  experience  to  percerre,  that  poetry, 
fto  for  from  eonfining  itself  to  descriptions  that  excite  only  emo- 
tions of  sttbliMity,  beauty,  and  picturesqneness,  extends  its  em^ 
pire  over  all  the  afiections,  passions,  sensations,  emotions,  sym^ 
padnefs,  and  sensibilities  of  man.  It  is  peculiarly  the  province  of 
the  poet  to  probe  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart ;  to  watch  aH 
its  secret  movements  and  vibrations,  and  the  still  more  secret  and 
fess  perceptible  causes  from  which  they  originate ;  to  trace  th^ 
varying  aspect  winch  different  passions  assume  in  difierent  characr 
ters^  under  the  diversified  influences  of  times  and  situations  i  and 
from  the  knowledge  wluch  he  acquires  through  this  commerce 
with  the  heart,  to  create  sudi  images  of  material  being,  and  to 
connect  and  associate  them  in  description  by  such  moral  and  in- 
tellectual rehtioasy  as  are  best  qualified  to  call  into  acrion  the 
immediate  pasMons^  emotions,  or  sympathies  which  he  intends  to 
excite. 

This,  Sir,  is  my  view  of  Poetry,  and  in  taking  this  view  of  it, 
I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  in  Poetry  there  is  no  qiudity,  property^ 
or  attribute  of  a  subject  supposed  to  be  feigned.  I  am  aware  tmt 
Bacon  and  many  writers,  have  supposed  fiction  to  be  the  soul  of 
poetry ;  and  even  those  who  consider  fiction  not -absolutely  essen- 
tial to  it,  are  willine  to  grant,  that  it  is  one  of  its  chief  and  dis- 
tinguishing charactenstics.  It  is  the  business  of  the  poet,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  to  place  such  images  before  us  as  awaken 
the  immediate  emotions  which  he  loves  to  excite.  If  he  aims  to 
excite  a  grand  and  sublime  idea^  he  selects  from  the  object  which 
lie  describes  only  such  qualities  as  associate  with  our  ideas  of  gran- 
deur and  suUimity,  and  carefully  conceals  all  the  other  qusuities 
tliat  belong  to  the  object.  He  must  not,  however,  attribute  qua- 
lities to  d^e  object  described  which  the  mind  has  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  cannot  belong  to  it ;  for  the  mind  immediately  revolts 
at  imposition,  and  the  detection  of  die  fraud  destroys  the  sublime 
effect.  Hence  it  is  that  we  cannot  endure  at  present  poetic  images 
drawn  firom  the  slightest  mixture  of  Christian  and  Pagan  mytho- 
logy, though  we  are  enraptured  with  Pagan  images  in  the  works 
of  Pagan  writers,  because  we  place  ourselves  in  their  situations, 
and  feel  as  they  had  felt.  We  know,  it  b  true,  that  their  images 
and  relations  are  all  fictitious,  but  we  know  at  the  same  time  that 
they  themselves  sincerely  believed  in  them,  and  such  is  the  force 
of  sympathy,  that  we  hare  no  feeling  of  our  own  at  the  moment 
but  what  we  imagine  was  felt  by  our  honest  but  credulous  ances- 
tors. In  poetry  tiien  the  mind  will  endure  no  qualities  to  be  as- 
cribed to  things,  no  images  depicted  of  them,  and  no  circumstance 
irelated  of  them,  which  has  the  slightest  appearance  of  being  feign- 
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ed.  'It  is  true  the  poet  is  continually  feigningf  <x)ntinuall]r  attri- 
buting <][ualities>  properties,  and  affections  to  objects,  which  they 
do  not  possess ;  but  then  he  industriously  conceals  this  fiction 
from  the  mindi  and  he  is  careful  to  ascribe  no  quality  to  an  ob- 
ject but  what  it  possesses,  or  what  the  mind  has  no  aifficulty  in 
attributing  to  it.  It  is  in  this  his  art  chiefly  lies ;  for  if  he  attri- 
butes a  quality  to  an  object  which  the  mind  perceives  at  a  glance 
cannot  belong  to  it,  the  charm  is  destroyed,  the  poetry  is  destroy- 
ed, and  we  turn  from  it  with  disgust.  This  is  the  true  source  of 
the  false  sublime  in  poetry.  The  poet  whose  judgment  does  not 
keep  pace  with  his  imagination,  imagines  qualities  in  objects 
which  men  of  ordinary  perceptions  and  common  sense  would 
never  suppose  tliem  capable  of  possessing.  Accordingly,  in  de- 
scribing these  objects,  clothed  in  these  ennobling  qualities,  he  pre- 
sents us  with  a  picture,  which  he  expects  will  fill  us  with  grand 
and  sublime  emotions,  but  which  we  instantly  turn  from  with 
aversion ;  and  such  pictures  we  denominate  by  the  name  of  bom- 
bast, or  the  false  sublime.  In  poetry,  then,  the  mind  will  endure 
no  images  of  things  that  have  the  appearance  of  being  feigned, 
though  the  poet  may  introduce  the  most  palpable  fictions,  if  he 
has  art  enough  to  introduce  them  so  ingeniously  as  not  to  carry 
the  evidence  of  their  fictitious  character  along  with  them.  This, 
if  I  be  not  mistaken,  is  the  true  nature  of  poetry ;  and  while  the 
poet  keeps  it  in  view,  he  will  always  know  how  far  he  may  de- 
viate from  strict  and  literal  truth.  All  writers  acknowledge,  that 
even  in  the  most  feigned  part  of  poetry,  we  must  not  deviate  too 
far  from  truth ;  but  the  exact  limits  to  which  the  wanderings  of 
the  poet  ought  to  be  circumscribed,  have  not  been  precisely  de- 
termined. It  is  true  that  fictions  in  poetry  will  not  endure  philo- 
sophic investigation,  for  a  little  consideration  will  enable  us  to 
perceive,  that  the  poet  has  imposed  upon  us  ;  but  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  imposition,  provided  it  be  not  detected  intuitively  and 
without  any  exercise  of  the  understanding.  The  poet,  however, 
though  he  is  not  permitted  to  ascribe  qualities,  &c^  to  objects, 
which  the  mind  cannot  suppose  them  capable  of  possessing,  may 
feign  an  object  that  has  no  existence  in  nature  ;  but  the  moment 
he  gives  us  a  general  idea  of  its  nature  and  character,  he  is  no 
longer  permitted  to  ascribe  qualities  to  it  which  do  not  obviously 
agree  with  this  nature  and  character ;  so  that  in  all  cases  whatever, 
the  mind  will  endure  no  qualities,  attributes,  properties,  affections, 
or  circumstances,  to  be  attributed  to  objects,  which  it  intuitively 
perceives  cannot  belong  to  them.  It  matters,  however,  but  little, 
that  philosophy,  or  even  a  slight  exercise  of  common  sense,  should 
afterwards  discover  the  illusion  ;  for  we  may  know  from  the  com- 
mencement, that  the  poet  is  imposing  upon  us ;  but,  notwith- 
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standing  this  knowledge)  we  are  oflended  wilb  him  the  moment 
he  suffers  us  to  detect  the  imposition.  The  truth  is^  that  there  is 
more  pleasure  deri?ed  from  the  appearances,  th^n  from  the  realities 
of  things^  and,  therefore,  truth  is  seldom  so  agreeable  as  fiction* 
But  though  we  wish  to  grasp  at  pleasure,  in  whatever  shape  it 
presents  itself,  we  always  love  to  conceal  this  wish  from  ourselves  ; 
and  we  cannot  endure  the  poet  who,  nrfiile  he  professes  to  please 
us,  discovers  every  moment,  by  his  want  of  art,  that  all  the  plea- 
sure he  imparts  is  founded  in  delusion.  I  am  aware  that  Mn 
Campbell  says,  <'  fiction  in  poetry  is  open  and  avowed ;"  and  so 
it  is,  in  that  qualified  sense  which  I  have  here  explained ;  nor  do 
I  think  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  spirit  of  his  <<  Lectures  on 
Poetry,**  that  he  used  the  terms  <<  open  and  avowed**  in  an  un- 
limited and  unrestricted  meaning. 

I  have  made  these  observations  on  the  nature  of  poetry  and 
poetic  images,  to  show  that  they  are  very  distant  from  mere 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  picturesqueness ;  and  that,  if  it  be  sense 
to  say,  '<  every  thing  sublime  is  poetical,**  it  is  equally  sense  to 
say,  every  thing  ridiculous  is  poetical ;  for  it  belongs  to  poetry 
and  to  the  poet  to  excite  the  emotion  or  sense  of  ridicule,  as  weU 
as  the  emotion  or  sense  of  sublimity*  In  a  word,  poetry,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  extends  its  influence  over  all  the  aflfections, 
passions,  sensations,  emotions,  sympathies^  and  sensibilities  of 
man.  Jf  the  poet  wishes  to  excite  a  sublime  emotion,  he  selects 
from  the  object  which  he  describes  such  qualities  only  as  associate 
with  our  ideas  of  sublimity ;  or  if  the  object  should  be  destitute 
of  these  qualities,  he  confers  them  on  it,  or  at  least  such  of  them 
as  the  mind  may  suppose  capable  o£  belonging  to  it.  If  he  wishes 
to  excite  the  sense  of  ridicule,  he  selects,  as  before,  the  most 
ridiculous  circumstances  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  object,  and 
renders  his  description  highly  poetical,  though  the  object  he  de- 
scribes is  highly  ridiculous.  Yet  it  would  oe  as  proper  to  say, 
that  whatever  is  ridiculous  is  consequently  poetical,  because  poetry 
is  so  well  calculated  to  excite  an  emotion  of  ridicule,  as  to  say, 
that  whatever  is  sublime  or  beautiful,  is  consequendy  poetical, 
because  poetrv  is  so  well  qualified  to  excite  the  emotions  of  the 
sublime  and  oeautifuL  But  I  would  ask.  Sir,  what  emotion, 
affection,  or  passion,  that  ever  agitated  the  breast  of  man,  is  not 
as  much  under  the  dominion  of  poetry,  as  the  emotions  of  sub- 
limity, beauty,  and  ridicule  ?  There  is  no  passion  natural  to  the 
breast  of  man,  to  which  there  are  not  corresponding  qualities  in 
natural  objects ;  and  the  moment  these  objects  are  presented  to  us, 
clothed  in  these  qualities,  the  corresponding  passion  is  immediately 
summoned  into  action.  If  the  poet  wishes  to  excite  the  sense 
oifeary  he  exclaims,  with  Collins :— 
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"  Ah!  Fear,  ahl  ftamic Fear! 
I  see,  I  see  thee  near« 
^    '  I  know  thy  harried  8tep»  thy  haggard  eye, 

like  thee,  I  start,  like  thee«  disordered  fly ; 
For  lo !  what  monstera  io  tkj  Xtnkn  appear. 

Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giaiit  QiQMld  ' 

What  mortial  eye  can  fixM  behold  ?  * 

Who  stalks  hi»  round,  a  hideous  form,  '         i 

Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm;  , 

Or  throws  him  on  the  rigid  steep 

Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep  t  ' 

And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join'd^  < 

That  prompt  to  deeds  accurs'd  the  mind ;  ! 

And  those  the  fiends,  who,  near  allied,^  ; 

O'er  Nature's  wounds  and  wrerka  preside ; 
While  Vengeance^  in  the  lurid  air, 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bare^ 
On  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  fate. 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  sorrow,  wait. 
Who,  F«ar,  this  ghastly  train  can  see. 
And  look  not  madly  wild  like  thee  ?*' 

How  excellently  does  the  poet  select  in  this  ode  such  images, 
as  beat  associate  with  onr  ideas  of  fear^  and  who  would  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  this  picture  of  fear  is  highly  poetical  ?  Tet 
fearful  and  poetical  were  never  considered  as  synonymous  terms^  > 
though  they  are  just  as  nearly  allied  to  each  other  as  beautiful  and 
poetical.  Proceed  tben^  Sir^  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  the 
pxttions;.  bring  forward  hope^  joy^  pity,  grief)  jealousy,  envy^ 
mdignatioo,  anger,  hatred,  kyre,  &c.,  and  you  will  find  them  all 
afi  nearly  allied  to  poetry  as  either  beauty  or  suUimity ;  for  the  tie 
by  which  they  are  all  connected  to  poetry  is  the  same.  And  it 
does  not  require  a  moment's  consideration  to  perceive  that  a  greater 
psrt  of  the  paesions  are  connected  with,  and  elicited  by,  the 
work^  of  avt,  that  is  by  the  productions  and  creations  of  our  own 
hands,  because  our  interests  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
them,  than  by  the  subltmer  works  of  nature.  If  you  merely 
wanted  to  prove,  that  the  wods  of  nature  were  more  sublime  and 
beautiful  than  die  works  of  art,  few,  I  believe,  would  dispute  the 
question ;  but  to  say  that  they  are  more  poetical,  and  consequently 
more  duuacteristic  of  poetical  pre-eminence^  is,  I  trust,  suffi- 
ciently proved,  to  discourage  you  from  resuming  the  defence  of  it 
in  future. 

When  Gray  describes  the  Eagle^ 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deeps  of  air, 

he  gives  a  description  eminently  poetical!  But  is  it  the  Eagle 
itself  diat  is  poetical  ?  certainly  not  s  ^r  if  it  were,  it  would  oe 
poedcad  to  say,  <«  the  Eagle^  however  hungry,  never  feeds  on  pu^ 
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tddbodie^''  |f  the  mmeoftheli^befMtiaaj  UmnatteiH 
vheiever  it  cxrcurs.  Neitber  can  wc  call  the  image  which  tha 
poet  coiiTeyt  of  the  Eagk  poetkal  \  for  he  who  neveiT  aaw  or  beard 
of  ad  eagle  before  he  read  this  description,  could  fOim  no  image 
of  him  whateYer»  except  that  he  wovdd  know  him  to  be  a  birdt 
from  his  fljing  dirough  the  ain  If  I  sayi  <<  the  Eagle  is  about  forty 
inches  in  length ;  the  bill  is  blue»  and  the  eye  yellow ;  thekgsaro 
of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  and  feathered  on  the  toes,  the  plumage  ift 
a  mixed  brown  and  rust  color  \  the  tail  is  clouded  with  ash  co- 
lor at  the  base,''  I  enable  a  person  who  never  saw  or  heard  of  an 
Eagle,  to  form  an  image  of  him  in  his  own  mind  \  but  this  image 
is  not  in  the  least  degree  poetical,  though  it  is  extremely  correct. 
If  then  Gray  has  rendered  the  Eagle 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deeps  of  air 

poetical,  it  is  not  because  he  has  drawn  his  image  from  nature ; 
for  if  he  said,  "  the  Eagle  is  a  bird  of  prey,**  the  image  would  be 
as  much  from  nature  as  in  the  former  case.  The  poetry  of  these 
two  lines  must  not  therefore  be  traced  to  a  mere  abstract,  or  per 
se  image  from  nature  ;  for  such  an  image  was  never  poetical ;  but 
must  be  sought  for  alone  in  the  associations  .which  they  convey 
to  the  mind.  The  language  of  poetry  is  the  language  ox  pleasing 
associations,  and  the  images  introduced  into  it,  whether  taken 
from  nature  or  from  art,  never  please  by  themselves ;  or^  as  you 
express  it,  j7€r«^,  but  derive  all  their  poetry,  and  die  pleasures 
which  they  impart,  from  the  relation  which  the  poet  creates  be- 
tween them,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
connects  and  associates  them  with  each  other.  These  associa- 
tions, so  far  from  being  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  images  con- 
sidered apart,  are  not  even  suggested  by  the  mere  act  of  bringing 
them  together ;  for  if  you  were  to  select  a  thousand  of  what  you 
would  deem  the  most  poetical  images  in  nature,  these  thousand  could 
be  so  introduced  into  verse,  that  you  would  instantly  acknowledge 
they  had  not  the  remotest  claim  to  the  character  of  poetry,  jthough 
the  images  should  be  so  introduced,  that  nothing  absurd  or  incon- 
sistent could  be  pointed  out  in  the  thought  or  expression.  This, 
however,  could  not  possibly  be  e£Fected  if  the  images,  as  you  as- 
sume, were  poetical  in  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  iJF  the 
same  number  of  the  most  unpoetical  images  which  you  could  draw 
from  the  works  of  art,  were  brought  into  verse  by  a  poet  of  re* 
fined  taste  and  genius,  he  would  render  them  more  poetical,  or,  at 
least,  he  would  produce  a  finer  poem  from  these  unpoetical  ma- 
terials, than  a  writer  who  had  no  genius  for  poetry  could  fabricate 
out  of  the  most  poetical  images  in  nature.    I  doubt  whethi^ 
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Locke  or  Newton  could  produce  a  poem^  that  is,  a  poem  that 
could  be  called  poetry,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  expression,  out  of 
the  most  poetical  images  or  materiak  with  which  die  whole  range 
of  nature  could  supply  them.  In  poetry,  therefore,  the  subject 
is  nothing — ^the  materials  are  nothing— »me  images  are  nothing : 
all  depends  on  the  execution  :  all  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  artist  brings  his  images  together,  and  not  on  the  images  them* 
selves. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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The  Reader  to  whom  the  practicability  of  Liquidating  the  Public 
Debt  may  be  the  subject  of  peculiar  interest,  is  referred  to  the 
Appendix  D. 


Universal  {>eace  and  ffood-willy  would  render  laws  unnecessary 
for  the  regulation  of  trade.  If  the  benevolent  principle  bore  uni- 
versal and  unlimited  sway^  all  regard  to  partial  or  particular  interest 
would  merge  in  a  comprehensive  sense  of  the  interest  of  the  whole. 

But  the  ubhappy  influence  of  the  malevolent  principle  narrows 
human  action  into  a  system  of  caution  and  guard :  the  best  directed 
efforts  of  benevolence  are  contracted  into  limit  in  their  application, 
not  by  the  finite  tiaftttre  df  bttman  power  only,  but  by  the  dictates 
of  pmdence  «Bd  experience. 

^  It  is  bowevor  not  the  less  clear,  diat  all  human  acdon  not  ori- 
ginalng  tn  the  benevolent  princ^le,  is  defective;  and  im  Feference 
to  this  mom  of  universal  applio«tion^  the  imierconrse  lof  <lomestic 
and  foreign  trade  becomes  a  subject  of  moral  interest,  co-ex- 
tensive  with  its  politicid  importance. 

The  various  productions  of  nature  and  of  art  stimulate  industry 
by  the  desire  of  possession,  and  administer  to  the  wants,  the  com- 
fort, and  the  refinement  of  miilBkitid.  The  encouragement  (f  labor, 
and  the  easy  exchange  of  property,  subject  to  the  limitation  only 
which  the  necessity  of  human  affairs  prescribes,  are,  therefore,  prin- 
cipal objects  of  legislation  and  government. 

^^he  limit  yUAch  this  necessity^  duly  considered,  pi«scribef  to 
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die  intercourse  of  trade,  in  the  instance  of  Great  Britain,  may  be 
reduced  to  two  considerations ;  namely, 

National  Protection,  and  Constancy  of  Individual  Pursuit  or 
employment. 

And  the  more  extended  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  labor 
mnd  ingenuity  can  be  rendered,  without  imprudent  hazard  in  these 
respects^  the  more  will  the  law  by  which  man  is  bound  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself  be  fulfilled. 

For  Protection,  the  United  Kingdom  depends  chiefly  upon  ma- 
ritime power.  The  encouragement  of  British  navigation  is  there- 
fore essential  to  all  the  political  calculations  of  British  trade. 

And  as  the  United  Kingdom  depends  for  internal  peace,  order 
and  satisfaction,  upon  maintaining  an  even  and  uninterrupted  course 
in  the  direction  and  application  of  capital  and  of  labor,  the  con- 
sideration of  Constancy  of  Individual  Pursuit,  or  the  stability  or 
fixedness  of  her  various  relations,  should  be  entertained  with  aux- 
ious  solicitude.    These  various  relations  are ; 

The  reciprocal  relations  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  reciprocal  relations  of  the  several  parts  or  members  of  the 

Empire,  comprehending  all  countries  under  the  British  do- 
minion. 

And  the  relations  of  the  British  Empire  with  Foreign  countries. 


The  soil,  climate,  population^  and  marine  position,  are  the  chief 
elements  of  political  power. 

Industry  is  the  active  and  moving  principle,  which  renders  these 
several  elements  of  power  productive  and  effective. 

The  British  Empire  possesses  within  itself,  to  an  extent  with- 
out example,  these  elements  of  power,  in  a  state  of  combination 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  excitement  of  industry,  and  to  the 
development  of  the  means  of  protecting  the  property  which 
becomes  the  effect  of  industry.  The  soil  and  climate,  the  minerals, 
the  fisheries,  the  insularity  of  the  United  Kingdoih ;  the  varietv 
of  soil,  climate,  production  and  the  maritime  distance  of  the  British 
possessions  and  dependencies,  in  North  America,  in  the  Antilles, 
m  New  Holland,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  at  the  entrance  and  in  the 
Isles  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  the  numerous  people  who  in- 
habit these  countries — ^laborious,  inventive,  enterprising  and  per- 
severing, present  a  combination  unparalleled  in  the  History  of  Na- 
tions. It  is  the  province  of  the  Statesman,  to  develop  these  vast  re- 
sources ;  and  however  extensive  the  object  may  be,  an  attentive  and 
undeviating  regard  to  first  principles  will  produce  a  simplicity  of 
action,  die  least  exposed  to  the  risk  of  error  or  miscarriage. 

Considered  in  reference  to  the  intercourse  of  trade,  a  due  regard 
to  first  principles  would  require  that  duties  and  taxes  ahoum  he 
limited,  throughout  the  Empire,  to  the  proper  annual  expenses  of 
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the  State,  and  of  the  several  local  Governments ;  that  the  reddiest 
and  least  expensive  communication,  by  means  of  roads,  bridges, 
internal  navigation  and  docks,  should  be  provided ;  that  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  kingdom  should  be  the  subject  of  careful 
attention  and  improvement ;  that  the  utmost  facility  should,  be 
accorded  to  the  transmarine  British  carrier,  and  that  the  Jaws  of 
export  and  import,  throughout  the  Empire,  should  be  consistent 
and  uniform  in  principle,  and  clear  and  distinct  in  application.  A 
system  which  appearing  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  individual 
only,  would  result  in  the  great  advancement  of  the  State  in  effective 
power  and  authority,  and  would  practically  illustrate  the  principle 
of  **  Free  Trade,"  by  modes  of  application  to  which  exception 
cannot  be  made. 

Reciprocity  of  advantage  is  implied  in  the  exchanges  of  property 
which  constitute  Trade. 

The  exchanges  of  the  produce  of  the  Country  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Town,  within  the  British  Isles,  are  of  reciprocal  ads- 
vantage  to  the  cultivator  and  to  the  artificer  and  manufacturer,  and 
consequently,  are  beneficial  to  the  nation. 

The  exchanges  of  property  between  the  British  Isles  and  the 
British  possessions  and  dependencies  in  North  America,  in  the 
Antilles,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  are  of  reciprocal  advantage  to  the 
several  members  of  the  Empire  engaged  in  this  intercourse. 

The  exchanges  of  property  between  the  several  parts  or  members 
of  the  Empire  and  Foreign  countries,  are  of  reciprocal  advantage  to 
the  British  and  to  the  Foreign  subject,  and  consequently  to  the  re- 
spective countries. 

Butalthough  all  these  exchanges  are  of  reciprocal  advantage ;  al- 
though the  United  Kingdom  is  benefited  by  each  of  these  classes  of  ex- 
changes of  property,  a  clear  distinction  arises  in  respect  of  each  class. 

In  the  instance  of  the  exchange  of  property  between  the  Country 
and  the  Tovm,  within  the  Brituh  Isles,  at.l  the  parties  receiving 
advantage  are  British ;  the  British  advantages  are  double  in  every 
instance  of  such  exchange,  and  the  interests  which  are  thus  created, 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire :  to  the  extent  to  which  these  interests 
can  be  carried  and  sustained,  they  are  identified  with  the  existence 
of  the  Empire,  they  are  of  the  most  constant  and  permanent 
character,  and  their  prosecution  and  extension  tend  to  promote 
the  home  or  coasting  navigation,  and  thus  to  create  a  national  arm 
for  protection,  in  the  seamen  who  are,  by  these  means,  brought 
into  activity. 

In  the  instance  of  the  exchange  of  property  between  the  British 
Ishs,  and  the  British  possessions  and  dependencies  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  all  parties  receiving  advantage  are  British  sub^ 
jects :  the  British  advantages  are  again  double  in  every  instance  of 
such  exchange.  In  respect,  however,  of  the  advantages  acquired 
by  the  dependent  member  of  the  Empire,   and  which  become 
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located  or  fixed  therein,  the  benefit  is  less  certainly  permanently 
Britisb^  than  in  the  instance  first  mentioned^  of  the  intercourse 
mthin  the  British  Isles;  because  the  dependent  country  may 
cease  to  be  a  British  dependency.  But  in  counterpoise  of  this 
disadvantage^  so  long  as  the  connexion  be  maintained  and  continued, 
the  interchanges  being  effected  through  the  medium  of  British 
shipping,  the  national  arm  for  protection  is  invigorated  and 
strengthened,  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  distance  of  the 
dependency,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
modities interchanged. 

In  the  instance  of  the  exchange  of  property  between  the  several 
parts  or  members  of  the  British  Empire  and  Forei^  countries,  tlic 
mtercourse,  under  different  degrees  of  probability,  is  liable  to 
interruption  ;  one  only  of  the  parties  receiving  advantage  is  British, 
the  advantages  are  divided  in  the  varying  proportions  of  the  varying 
circumstances  and  different  relative  situations  of  each  of  these 
Foreign  countries  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  it  is  to  be  well 
observed,  that  the  intercourse  with  some  Foreign  countries  is  con- 
ducted chiefly  in  British  shipping,  the  intercourse  with  other 
Foreign  countries,  on  the  contrary,  is  conducted  chiefly  or  entirely 
in  Foreign  shipping. 

Here  then  are  guides  which  leave  no  question  as  to  the  policy 
of  giving  the  utmost  facility  and  encouragement  to  the  interchanges 
of  property,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  indicate  dis- 
tinctly, the  motives  for  facilitating  sucb^  interchanges^  between  the 
several  parts  or  members  of  the  Empire, 

The  expediency  of  extending  equal  encouragement  or  of  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  *^  Free  Trade,''  in  the  same  latitude,  to  the 
iatercourse  of  trade  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British 
£mpire,  or  to  Foreign  trade,  is  not  equally  clear.  In  a  state  of 
"  Universal  peace  and  good  will,"  the  principle  of  "  Free  Trade" 
ought  to  command  universal  assent.  Under  the  unhappy  dispo- 
sition of  man  to  usurp  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  Nations  to  give 
body  and  force  to  this  disposition,  it  must  be  subjected  to  pruden- 
tial calculation. 

The  principle  of  *'  Free  Trade,"  in  its  unlimited  application, 
merges  the  distinction  between  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign 
Agriculture,  between  British  Navigation  and  Foreign  Navigation. 
Losing  sight  of  these  distinctions,  and  of  the  distinction  between 
a  constant  and  an  irregular  course  of  demand  and  supply,  M 
advocates  assume,  that  the  immediate  rate  of  the  money  price  of 
'  commodities  may  be  allowed  to  govern  the  dealer  and  consumer, 
without  regard  to  any  other  consideration ;  and  they,  of  course, 
contend,  that  this  system  of  action  would  the  most  effectually 
advance  every  British  Interest.  The  conclusion  appears  to  be  too 
general;  but  even  in  respect  of  Foreign  Tra^,  the  nearest  ap- 
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proximation  to  the  principle  of  '^  Free  Trade^''  consistent  with  the 
considerations  of  National  Protection  and  Constancy  of  Individual 
Pursuit,  cannot  be  too  ardently  denred  nor  too  sedulously  pro<- 
moted.  [See  Appendix  A.] 


Preparatory  to  a  more  connected  view  of  the  subject  under 
cQnsideration,  three  important  changes^  which  have  occurred  during 
the  last  fifty  years^  of  a  decided  character  in  their  bearing  upon 
Production^  Trade  and  Navigation,  will  be  noticed ; — incidental 
to  which,  some  observations  will  be  offered  upon  the  nature  and 
effects  of  Market. 

The  changes  to  be  noticed,  are ; — 

The  change  of  most  of  the  dependent  British  provinces  of 
North  America,  to  independent  and  rival  maritime  States, 

The  abolition  of  the  British  trade  in  slaves. 

And  the  change  from  comparatively  low,  to  high  constituents 
of  cost,  in  respect  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  United 
Kiwdom* 

il^ch  of  the  two  first  mentioned  of  these  changes ;  namely,  the 
change  of  most  of  the  dependent  British  provinces  of  North 
America  to  independent  and  rival  maritime  States,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  British  trade  in  slaves,  constituted  a  gfeat,  decided  and 
permanent  change  in  the  relative  position  of  Great  Britain,  and 
required  a  decided  change  in  die  course  of  her  policy.  Without 
changing  her  political  maxims,  a  clear  and  decided  alteration  in 
the  application  of  those  maxims,  appears  to  have  been  required. 
The  principles  which  indicated  the  expediency  of  such  alteration, 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  recognised  of  late  only.  Upon  the 
representations,  indeed,  which  have  proceded  from  merchants,  and 
other  parties,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  particular  interest,  partial 
changes  have  received  .the  sanction  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Legislature ;  but  until  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  '^for 
the  further  regulation  of  trade  to  and  from  places  within  the  limits  of 
the  charter  of  the  East^India  Company,^'  by  which  British  ships 
are  permitted  to  sail  from  the  place  of  Asiatic  growth  to  the  country 
of  consumption  generally,  the  principles  upon  which  such  changes 
were  required,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  apprehended  with  the 
strength,  and  applied  with  the  effect,  reqmred  by  their  latent 
power  and  practical  importance. 

Whilst  the  United  States  of  America  were  dependencies  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  British  Government,  with  great  clearness  and 
strength  of  judgment,  encouraged  the  Agriculture  and  Navigation 
of  those  countries ;  the  plantations  in  which  were  emphatically 
called  <^  British  Plantations,"  and  the  ships  of  these  British  de« 
pendencies  were  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  British  register,  as 
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the  shipping  of  the  Americaa  proYiDCes  continiiiiig  under  the 
British  Uovenmentj  still  aret 

The  West  Indies  and  Grast  Britain^  and  the  Continent  c£ 
Europe,  through  Great  Bntam,  presented  markets  for  their  pro* 
duce;  the  stapfes  of  which  were  provisions,  hunber,  ashes,  tobacco, 
and  rke*'  And  to  the  supply  of  these  markets,  the  planters  and 
mer^mta  assiduously  directed  Aeir  attention,  in  all  the  particiihni 
which  are  calculated  to  prenote  a  current  and  advantageoiM  sale. 

Thus  possessed  of  the  markets  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Europe, 
tlie  change  in  these  States  from  **  British  Plantations/'  giving 
employment  to  British  capital  and  British  shipping,  to  imdqfenient 
and  fioul  maritime  States,  does  not  appear  to  ^ve  been  met  by 
sufficient  reganl  to  the  remaining  resources  of  the  British  Empiw. 
When  the  plantations  or  farms  of  Viiginia,  Geoigin  and  South 
Carolina  ceased  to  be  Bntish,  in  respect  both  of  produce  and 
dupping,  extensive  suppUea  of  cotton  wool,  rice,  and  probaUy 
tobacco,  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  British  Asiatic  pro* 
vinces,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  depeu* 
dencies  of  the  British  Empire  wherein  such  productions  were  re* 
qiured,  but  also  for  the  supply  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  ku 
than  the  American  prices. 

Bui  it  does  not  appeaar  thai  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Independence  of  the  tlniHd  States  qfjimerica,  any  greater  faci- 
lities of  intercourae  with  die  British  Asiatic  provinces  were  ac- 
corded to  the  British  merchant;  the  British  intercourse  with  those 
esten3ivey  productive  and  cheap  countries,  continued  in  monopdy 
to  the  East  India  Company,*  and  that  monopoly  held  the  British 
trade  with  India  in  severe  check* 

When  the  British  trade  in  shtves  was  abolished,  JBr»/»A  Tropical 
Agriculture^  in  the  West,  became  limited  to  the  then  actual  extent 
of  British  cultivation.  The  estates  in  cultivation  no  longer  ad- 
mitted of  increase,  either  in  number  or  extent,  because  fresh 
suppUes  of  capable  laborers  were  forbidden  to  the  British  planter. 

This  limitation  does  not,  however,  prescribe  a  limit  to  demand 

>  Very  little  Cottan^wool  was  crown  in  North  America  until  after  the 
declaration  of  American  Independence. 

^  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  any  other  than  respectful  sentiments  of 
the  East  India  Company,  under  whom  the  great  fabric  of  the  British  Asiatic 
Oovemmcnt  has  arisen.  Still,  however,  it  has  happened  that  the  very  ex- 
pensive shipping  system  of  the  Company,  and  their  management  of  the 
commercial  property  of  private  traders,  until  gradually  broken  down  by  the 
substitution  of  the  present  more  enlarsed  and  liberal  system,  nearly  ex- 
cluded all  East  Indian  produce  of  great  bulk,  compared  with  its  value,  from 
the  European  market,  through  the  medium  of  the  British  flag. 

3  The  words  *'  Tropical  Agriculture,''  as  used  in  tliis  Essay,  are  not  intended 
to  be  confined  to  their  strict  ^graplucal  sense,  bqt  to  include  the  countries 
ou  either  side  of  the  Tropics  in  the  hotter  climates. 
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for  the  produce  of  Tropical  countries ;  the  disposition  to  the 
consumption  of  sugar^  coffee  and  other  Tropical  produce,  and  the 
ability  to  purchase  such  commodities  remained  unaffected  by  the 
determination  of  the  British  Nation,  not  to  extend  the  cultiiration 
of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West.  The  demand  for  Tropical 
productions,  so  far  from  being  reduced,  is  increasing,  particularly 
with  the  increasing  population  of  the  t^o  continents  of  America. 

When  this  limit  to  the  British  employment  of  slaves,  and 
consequently  to  British  shipping,  was  imposed,  national  com- 
pensation was  again  presented  in  the  British  Asiatic  provinces. 

Those  provinces  present  an  inexhaustible  resource  for  sugar, 
and,  it  is  presumed,  coffee,  at  prices  against  wHich  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  mantain  successful  competition  by  means  of  the 
labor  of  slaves.^  The  Act  of  the  last  session,  already  mentioned, 
permitting  a  direct  commercial  intercourse,  in  British  ships, 
between  die  British  ports  in  Asia  and  the  world  generally,  at  length 
recognises,  and  to  great  extent  applies,  the  principles  of  British 
policy,  to  the  circumstances  occasioned  by  die  change  of  relation 
m  the  American  provinces  and  by  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  affords  a  reasonable  ground  of  expectation,  not  only  that  the 
British  Flag  will  continue  ascendant,  but  that  the  demand  for  slave 
labor,  will  decline  in  the  Foreign  Settlements.  [See  Appendix  B.] 

The  third  and  last  change  to  be  noticed,  namely,  the  change  from 
comparatively  low,  to  high  constituents  of  cost,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  very  considerably,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  not  permanently y  affected  the  United  Kingdom  in  her  powers 
of  production,  and  in  all  her  trading  and  commercial  relations. 

in  particular,  this  change  has  already  very  considerably  lowered, 
and  threatens  further  to  lower  the  impulse  to  the  growth  of  British 
corn,  and  also  threatens  tlie  most  destructive  effects  to  the  British 
land-owner  and  former,  from  the  importation  of  Foreign  corn. 

The  consideration  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  Market,  will 
lead  to  the  more  distinct  apprehension  of  this  subject,  and  will 
illustrate  the  subject  of  trade  generally. 

A  beneficial  market  is  the  first  and  last  object  of  Political 
Economy  :  a  beneficial  market  excites  to  enterprise  and  exertion 
by  the  promise  of  advantage  which  it  offers ;  a  beneficial  market 
accords  the  return  to  active  capital,  compensation  to  labor,  and 
rent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  These  advantages  must  be 
derived  from  the  market,  or  th^  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

The  causes  which,  without  having  recourse  to  bounties  or.  re- 
strictive laws,  dispose  to  a  market  becoming  and  continuing  bene- 
ficial, are ; — ■ 

>  The  difference  in  the  qualili^  of  the  products  of  the  East  and  West  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 
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Skin  in  cultivation  and  preparation  for  sale — Capital — Con* 
sumption  or  demand — Low  constituents  of  cost — Low  charges 
of  transit. 

The  causes  which^  on  the  contrary^  indispose  to  a  market  beconw 
ing  or  continuity  beneficial,  are ; — 

Deficiency  of  skill  in  cultivation  or  preparation  for  sale — ^Defici- 
ency of  capital — Deficiency  of  consumption  or  demand — liigh 
constituents  of  cost. — High  charges  of  transit. 

The  British  Empire  comprehends,  in  a  very  high  degree^  the 
means  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  beneficial  markets. 

The  impediments  to  the  exercise  and  exertion  of  t/iose  means,  now 
existing,  very  greatly  redv>ce  or  wholly  prevent  the  enjoyment  of 
that  advantage. 

The  cultivation  of  the  British  Isles  is  skilful;  the  capital  deter- 
minable to  that  object  abundant;  most  of  the  costs  of  production 
and  transit  depending  upon  individual  enterprise^  and  upon  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  artier  and  manufacturer,  are  low ;  and 
die  consumption  or  demand  for  com,  (whatever  may  be  the  present 
efiect  of  the  productive  harvest  of  the  year  1820)  through  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time,  has  exceeded  the  native  growth  or  supply.* 
But  although  the  market  for  com  might,  upon  these  considerations, 
be  expected  to  have  been  singularly  beneficial,  the  high  costs  and 
charges  of  production  occasioned,  chiefly,  by  the  present  system  of 
duties,  taxes  and  rates,  derange  the  economy  of  this  great  market 
of  the  country^  and  deprive  all,  either  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
pendient  upon  it,  of  the  ease,  satisfaction,  and  power  to  stimulate  a 
spirit  of  enterprize,  which  they  would  otherwise  enjoy  and  com- 
mand, and  iu  general  would  exert. 

The  average  prices  of  the  British  market  for  com,  very  far  ex- 
ceed the  prices  of  corn  in  the  markets  of  the  world  generally ;  and 
a  high  average  price  is  in  some  measure  assured,  by  checking  the 
introduction  of  Foreign  corn  to  the  British  market.  The  price 
thus  assured  to  the  British  grower  is  more  than  adequate  to  the 
costs  of  production,  including  rent,  if  the  public  annuities  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  capable  poor  be  abstracted. 

These  claims  being  remitted,  considerable  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  corn  and  other  commodities  might  by  degrees  be  experienced, 
as  the  costs  of  production  should  subside,  consistently  with  the  re- 
storation of  the  farmer  to  a  condition  to  make  a  liberal  return  of  rent 
to  the  landlord. 

The  principle  which  deprives  the  British  market  for  agricultural 

'  The  averase  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  added  to  the  consumption  of 
the  country  from  the  importation  of  Foreign  wheat  and  flour  for  the  years 
1815,  1816,  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  being  Ave  yeari^  of  peace,  was  477,738 
quarters.    See  Appendix  C. 
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produce,  of  a  character  beneficial  to  the  landlord  or  tenaBft,  inheres 
in  the  levy  of  the  fwmey  required Jor  the  paymemi  of  the  public 
annuitant •  The  effect  of  this  principle,  upon  the  coats  of  produc- 
tiMt^  cannot  be  estiiDated  by  the  mere  numerical  amount  of  the 
annuities  paid  to  the  public  creditor;  nor  by  the  combined  amount 
of  these  amiuities,  of  the  Sinking  Fund^of  the  charges  of  collection 
and  management,  and  the  adifance  which  is  necessarily  made  by 
merchants  and  dealers  upon  the  duties  paid  by  them.' 

These  several  particulars  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers  as 
follows : 

AmouttI  of  annuity  and  interest  on  Unfunded  Debt  payable  to 
die  public  *        -        -        --        ^        -32  millioDs 

Sinking  Fund  (reduced  from  17  millions)  -^       5 

Expenses  of  collecting  and  charges  of  management, 
7|  per  cent,  on  40  millions,  .        «        .        .       3 

Advance  made  by  die  merchant,  manufacturer, 
and  dealer,  upon  duties  paid  under  the  heads  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  S5  per  cent,  on  40  miUidns,        -      10 

50  millions. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  aggregate,  although  it  shows  that 
the  consumer  ought  to  1^^  fifty  millions,  in  respect  oithirty-twa 
millions  to  be  paid  to  the  public  creditor,  exhibits  only  asmaO  part 
or  proportion  of  the  ^ect  of  the  system  of  public  annuities  upon 
the  costs  of  production,  and  consequently  upon  market. 

Fifty  millions  added  to,  or  combined  with,  the  cost  of  the  seve- 
ral commodities  subject  to  duties  of  Excise  and  Customs,  require 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  such  commodities  to  that  extent.  The 
consumer  does,  or  should,  through  the  medium  of  these  commodi- 
ties, pay  the  sum  of  $fty  millions;  unquestionably  a  very  conside- 
rable sum :  but  the  simple  addition  of  fifty  millions  to  the  cost  of 
the  whole  of  the  commodities  vended  within  one  year  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  not  have  added  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  to 
prices,  computing  the  annual  amouut,  previous  to  any  advance  on 
this  account^  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

The  great  and  destructive  effect  of  this  primary  addition  to 
money  prices,  upon  market,  is  experienced  in  the  action  of  price 
upon  price.  Malt,  beer,  spirits,  wine^  leather,  salt,  soap,  candles, 
coab  and  other  commodities  require,  in  the  aggregate,  an  increase 
of  price  to  the  extent  of  fifty  millions.  If  this  advance  be  paid, 
every  consumer  of  these  commodities,  who  commands  any  means 
of  endeavour  to  remove  the  burthen  from  himself,  at  least  attempts 

^See  <<  Further  Observations  on  the  Practicability  and  Expediency  of 
liquidating  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom/'  Pamphleteer,  voL  ^vi. 
pp.  491—493. 
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to  advance  the  money  price  of  whatsoever  be  may  oflfer  either  to 
rent  or  to  sell ;  the  landlord  to  advance  the  rent  of  land,  that  he 
nay  in  his  receipts  find  a  counterpoise  to  his  additional  expenditure ; 
the  tenant  to  advance  the  prices  of  agricultural  productions,  that 
he  may  recover  the  increase  in  the  constituents  of  the  costs  of 
production :  and  a  favorable  coMunctnre '  enables  these  several 
parties  to  effect  such  purposes.  The  manuiacturer,  for  the  same 
reasons,  and  in  like  manner,  advances  the  price  of  goods.  The 
advance  in  money  prices  becomes  general.  The  attempt  to  regU' 
late  price  by  price  is  inseparable  from  the  principk  of  barter, 
through  the  medium  of  a  money  price. 

If  £e  supplies  to  a  farm  be  increased  in  money  price,  through 
the  direct  operation  of  duties  on  such  supplies,  that  increase  of 
price  requires  an  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  produce ; 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat,  requires  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  labor,  and  through  the  medium  of  labor  an  increase  of  price  in 
every  article  of  production  in  which  labor  combines.  An  incfease 
<rf  price  in  such  productions  requires  a  fresh  and  distinct  advance  in 
die  price  of  wheat,  and  a  further  advance  in  wheat  again  requires 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  generally,  and  such  funher  increase 
in  the  price  of  labor  should  re-act  upon  the  price  of  wheat.  Jit 
Uke  manner  it  is  necessary  that  an  increase  of  price  should  be 
communicated  throughout  the  community.  The  burthen  of  the 
duties  which  render  necessary  this  new  arrangement  of  prices, 
cannot  be  generalised  or  distributed,  by  the  simple  addition 
of  the  amount  of  the  duties,  or  of  the  duties  and  the  concomitani 
charges,  but  if  effected,  must  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
communication  of  the  increase  in  price,  experienced  in  respect  of 
the  objects  directly  taxed,  to  aU  national  productions.  Price  should 
be  communicated  to  price,  or  by  one  commodity  to  another, 
throughout  the  whole  chain  of  dealing,  and  these  increased  prices 
act,  or  should  act  and  redact,  one  upon  the  other  so  as  to  effect  the 
general  and  equal  distribution  of  the  burthen  of  the  duties  imposed. 
The  merits  of  this  important  topic  may  be  tested  thus  ;— 
If  the  lands  in  cultivation,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  be  estimated 
at  fifty  millions  of  acres  ;  the  rate  of  price  now  required  for  the 
produce  of  the  land,  at  six  pounds  per  acre  ;  and  it  be  admitted 
that  one  Aff^  the  rates  of  price  now  required,  only,  would  have 
been  required  in  the  year  1790,  if  the  country  had  then  been  en* 
tsrely  free  from  debt :.  it  follows  that  in  respect  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  money  prices  ought  to  be  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
Public  Debt,  by  the  addition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ; 
to  which  must  be  added  at  least  twenty  millions  for  the  greater 
price  now  required  for  manufactured  goods  and  other  commodi- 

*  The  late  war  presented  that  favorable  conjuncture. 
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ties^  through  the  operation  of  duties  rendered  necessary  by  the  debt, 
besides  the  sum  of  fifty  millions  first  meotioned,  as  being  directly 
incorporated  in  the  price  of  Excise  and  Customs  articles.  In  the  ag«* 
gregate,  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  or  seven 
TIMES,  nearly,  the  amount  of  the  annuity  paid  to  the  public  credi- 
tor. If  the  increase  of  price  thus  required  be  obtained,  the  evil  is 
felt  in  the  checks  to  industry,  incident  to  a  system  of  high  prices. 
if  the  increase  of  price  thus  required  be  not  obtained,  the  evil 
becomes  aggravated,  and  fatal  to  the  harmony  and  well-being  of 
the  community.  The  principle  of  justice,  the  very  key-stone  of 
the  social  union,  is  disturbed. 

Without  claiming  for  this  statement  more  than  some  approxima- 
tion to  truth,  it  is  obvious  that  the  distribution  of  the  duties  through 
the  mediudi  of  money  prices  cannot  proceed  by  the  simple  addition 
of  any  given  amount  of  impost,  but  if  effected,  proceeds  by  the 
communication  of  price  from  one  commodity  or  class  of  commo- 
dities to  another,  and  again  by  the  repeated  action  and  re-action  of 
these  increased  prices.  And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  British 
agricultural  productions  require  at  market,  in  the  aggregate  money 
price,  an  increase  since  the  year  1790,  very  far  ifideea  exceeding 
the  simple  or  primary  amount  of  the  duties  or  duties  and  taxes, 
which  have  been  imposed  since  that  year^  and  that  the  increase  of 
price  required,  although  obtained  under  other  circumstances,^ 
CANNOT  now  be  obtained. 

The  remedy  for  this  great  evil  is  plain  and  simple  ;  namely,  the 
practical  application  by  the  community  as  a  body  politic,  of  the 
principle  already  ingeniously  and  ably  applied  by  the  individual, 
of  supplying  the  market  with  productions  (the  rights  of  the  producer 
being'  reserved)  at  the  lowest  possible  constituents  of  cost.  The 
application  of  this«  principle  in  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the 
public  business  of  the  country,  would  promptly  and  effectually  re- 
store the  British  market  for  the  national  produce,  to  a  healthy  and 
beneficial  state.'  The  means  of  licjuidating  the  claims  of  the  pub- 
lic creditor,  without  which  the  present^  heavy  costs  of  production 
do  not  fairly  admit  of  being  materially  lowered,  are  plain  and  easy, 
if  the  iiquidation  of  the  debt  become  the  object  of  the  concurrent 
will  and  desire  of  the  nation.  The  liquidation  of  the  public  debt 
would  clear  the  industry  and  dealings  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  weight  of  two  hundred  millions  and  upwards  in  the  money 
prices  required  for  commodities ;  and  the  peculiar  state  of  the 

^  Applied  to  agriculture,  it  would  admit  and  would  lead  to  the  highest 
rate  or  profit,  and  would  of  course  admit  of  the  division  of  prott  necessary  to 
maintam  the  proper  rights  and  station  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  of 
sufficient  and  proper  wages  being  paid  to  the  husbandman. 

^  Autumn,  1831. 
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country  presents  the  means  of  effecting  this  object,  without  the  risk 
of  materially  deranging  the  state  and  condition  of  property,  or  of 
society.    [See  Appendii  DJ 


Under  the  advantage  of  these  explanations,  the  trade  of  the 
British  hies,  the  British  trade  with  the  dependencies  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  Foreign  trade,  will  be  considered  in  connexion,  with  a  view 
to  show  the  means  of  establishing  each  according  to  its  order  and 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  community. 

The  productions  of  the  earth  are  the  bases  of  all  trade,  and  the 
source  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 

The  British  trade,  in  common  with  the  trade  of  all  other 
nations^  reBts  upon  this  foundation ; — but  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
British  people  in  the  prosecution  of  the  useful  arts,  combined  with 
the  great  means  actually  developed  in  the  distant  dependencies  of 
the  British  Empire,  enable  them,  not  only  to  trade  very  actively 
within  themselves,  in  the  British  Isles,  and  with  these  dependencies, 
but  also  with  Foreign  nations,  in  the  products  of  art,  as  well  as  <ji 
nature. 

It  is  suiBciently  clear  that  exchanges  of  property,  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  Isles,  comprehend  in  their  nature  and  character^ 
all  tttelidvantages,  in  respect  of  the  national  wealth  and  power^  to 
be  derived  'il-oip  trade :  that  the  trade  of  the  British  Isles  with  the 
dependencies  of  the  Empire,  combines  similar  advantages  in  a  very 
considerable  degree :  and  iris  also  clear  that  the  exchanges  of  pro- 
perty ^e^zs^ee/i  the  British  Empire  and  Foreign  cot<ii/rie$,  conduce  to 
the  national  wealth  and  power}  but  in  a  less  degree,  and  subject,  in 
the  instance  of  each  Foreign  country,  to  different  and  varying  con- 
siderations. 

By  what  means  then  can  each  of  these  important  and  intimately 
connected  interests  be  advanced  in  its  proper  degree  and  propor- 
tion f 

The  whole  of  the  agricultural  and  spontaneous  productions  of 
the  British  Empire,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  may  properly 
be  designated  British  productions,  which  again  may  be  reduced  to 
two  parts  or  divisions ;  namely. 

The  Agricultural  and  spontaneous  productions  of  the  British 
Isles ; 

The  Agricultural  and  spontaneous  productions  of  the  British 
dependencies. 

The  first  are  the  foundation  and  chief  internal  sources,  the 
second  are  the  chief  external  sources,  of  the  national  wealth  and 
power. 

The  national  wealth  and  power  are  weakened  and  repressed  in 
these  principal  sources ; 
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By  fiscal  imtiititions  which  exceed  in  thm  purpose  Uie  current 
annual  expenses  of  the  State. 

By  institutions  or  laws  which  prevent  the  direct  convejance  of 
these  agricultural  and  spontaneous  productions^  from  the  country  of 
production,  to  the  country  of  consumption. 

The  fiscal  institutions  of  the  United  Kingdom  very  considerably 
exceed  in  their  character  and  extent,  the  provision  necessary  for 
the  current  annual  expenses  of  the  State ;  and,  by  the  great  amount 
required  to  sustain  the  system  of  public  annuities,  particularly  by 
the  action  and  re-action  of  price  upon  price,  or  the  excessive  costs 
of  production  incident  to  the  system  of  public  annuities,  bear  down 
and  baffle  the  utmost  ef£orts  of  industry,  ingenuity  and  skill,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  BriUsh  Isles  ; — sufficient  price  cannpt  be  reco- 
vered at  market  to  compensate  labor,  and  to  maintain  the  condition 
of  the  landlord  and  tenant.  The  excessive  costs  of  production  have 
actually  cast  the  United  Kingdom,  in  respect  of  its  agriculture,  into 
a  state  of  severe  depression,  uneasiness,  and  distress. 

The  same  cause  affects  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  British 
dependencies, — which  may  be  considered  under  four  divisions ; — 
namely. 

The  Western  Tropical  dependencies — the  West-India  Islands 
and  Settlements. 

The  Eastern  Tropical  dependencies — ^in  Asia,  and  in  the  Indian 
seas.    fSee  Appendix  E.] 

The  Northern .  dependencies — Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick. 

The  Southern  dependencies— the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New 
Holland,  including  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  Western  Tropical  dependencies 
are  affected  by  the  high  fiscal  institutions,  or  high  revenue  system 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  by  preventing  the  more  extensive  cul- 
tivaftion  of  those  countries,  because  the  law  which  prevents  the 
further  importation  of  African  laborers,  prescribes  the  limit  to  their 
cultivation ; — but  by  lowering  the  profits  and  checking  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  planter. 

The  means  by  which  the  high  revenue  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom  produces  these  effects,  appear  to  be ; — 

First.  By  repressing  and  lowering  the  extent  and  condition  of 
the  population  of  the  3ritish  Isles,  the  chief  market  for  the  produce 
of  the  Western  Tropical  plantations. 

Second.  By  the  hi^h  duty  on  sugar  and  other  productions  of 
these  dependencies,  which  cannot  fail  to  check  consumption. 

lUrd.  By  the  additional  cost,  incidental  to  the  high  revenue 
system,  of  the  extensive  annual  supplies  derived  by  these  dependen* 
cies  from  the  British  Isles. 
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fbttrtfa«  Bj  die  additsoDftl  expense  of ooBTeTiiig  the  produce  to 
oaarket* 

The  Ugh  revenue  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  does  not 
equailjf  affect  the  apiculture  of  the  British  Tropical  Eastern  de- 
pendencies* 

The  costof  4he  Eastern  Tropical  productions  does  not  raateriaily 
depend  upon  Britbh  supplies ;  the  demand  for  the  Brkish  Eastern 
productions  is  more  general  than  far  the  British  Western  produc- 
tions ;  and  the  Briftish  market  being  secwed^  chiefly,  to  the  Western 
piaiScr,  die  EasSeni  planter  is  not  affected  by  the  numbers  and  con- 
dition of  the  British  peopie>  in  the  same  degree  as  the  Western 
planter*  The  high  revenue  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  does, 
however,  affect  the  agricniture  of  the  Britbh  Eastern  dependen- 


By  repreasing  and  lowering  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  po- 
pvbcion  of  the  British  Isles,  and  consequently  preventing  consilmp- 
tion  of  Tropical  productions  grown  or  found  in  Ae  Eastern  depen- 
dencies, and  either  not  grown  or  found,  or  not  in  su£Bcient  extent 
and  variety,  in  the  Western  colonies. 

By  the  increased  charges  and  expenses  of  navigation. 

By  the  increased  charges  on  g<K>ds  pasring  through  the  United 
fiingdom  to  Foreign  countries. 

The  high  revenue  system  aflfects  the  agricultural  and  native  inter- 
esta  of  Guiada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick ; — 

By  repressing  and  lowering  the  extent  and  condition  of  die  popu- 
kQon  of  the  British  Isles. 

By  the  additional  cost  of  the  extensive  supplies  derived  by  these 
countries  from  Great  Britain. 

By  Ae  additional  expense  of  navigation,  and  charges  in  British 

pCMPtS. 

And  akbou^  eimilar  causes  do  not  at  present  operate  to  much 
ti^mU  m  iiegard  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Holland^ 
Ike  olgections  arising  from  tiie  Ugh  revenue  system  are  the  same 
in  kand^  in  respect  iff  ibese  tsolonies. 

The  >extenriioii  of  the  privilege  of  dh'ect  communication  between 
the  British  •dependencies  in  the  t>ther  parts  of  the  World,  as  well 
as  from  llie  British  Ports  in  Asia,  would  lend  to  llie  increase  of 
demand  upon  the  agricidture  of  ttwise  dependencies ;  but  whether 
suciian  extension  of  privilege  be  in  any  and  what  degree  expedient, 
is«<qnestion  involving  many  and  -various  considerations,  and  must 
be  ^etntnined,  in  ^esrch  parttcnlar  instance,  by  a  varefid  examination 
in  4etsHt,  and  being  <of  inferior  importance,  wiil  not  now  1>e  dts- 
eusaed. 


ft  is  sufficiency  clear,  then,  that  ihe  inten^nges  of  property 
wMiin  the  Britisli  Isles,  and  between  die  sevend  parts  or  members 
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of  the  British  Empire^  and  the  ease  and  satisfaction  to  arise  there- 
Jrom,  will  be  commensurate  with  the  relief  of  the  country  from  the 
burthen  of  fiscal  institutions,  and  consequently,  that  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  is  an  object  of  common  and  general  in* 
terest,  to  the  British  subject.  Unless  that  impediment  be  removed, 
the  principles  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  must  de- 
pend, cannot  be  successfully  reduced  to  application. 

Great  Britain  never  before  commanded  resources  so  vast.  In 
her  soil  productive,  in  her  minerals  rich,  in  her  ingenuity  and 
aWti5fry,  unrivalled ;  by  her  dependencies,  combining  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  in  one  great  commercial  and  maritime  empire ; 
gradually  moulding  some  of  her  political  institutions  to  new  and 
extraordinary  circumstances,  she  is  required  by.  every  sound  and 
reasonable  motive  to  remove  the  cause  by  which^  notwithstanding 
her  riches,  her  ingenuity  and  industry,  her  mighty  (combination  of 
means,  and  her  political  skill  and  sagaci|y,^:she  ii  deeply  embar- 
rassed, and  is  threatened  with  an  accumulation 'of  distress  and 
misery. 


An  examination  of  the  principles  which  apply  to  the  fob £i on 
TRADE  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  lead,  by  motives  not  equally 
powerful  indeed,  but  by  powerful  and  pressing  motives,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  is  an  object  of  deep 
interest  in  that  bearing  and  relation. 

The  trade  of  the  British  Empire  with  Foreign  countries^  as  well 
as  the  trade  within  the  British  Empire^  has  its  source  in  agricul- 
ture, and  spontaneous  or  natural  productions. 

As  it  is  the  proper  business  of  every  country  to  develop  its  in* 
ternal  resources,  whence  the  national  wealth  and  power  are  chiefly 
to  be  derived ;  the  importations  from  Foreign  countries,  which  dis- 
place the  demand  for  Native  productions,  become  the  subject  of  anx« 
lous  attention ; — not  in  any  narrow  or  confined  spirit,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  how  the  interest  of  a  neighbour  may  be  sub- 
jected to  selfish  views ;  but  for  the  fair  and  becoming  purpose  of 
enquiring  into  the  cause  of  an  effect  so  adverse,  not  only  to  the  in^ 
terest  of  the  particular  nation  which  may  be  immediately  and  directly 
affected,  but  adverse  to  the  general  prosperity  of  nations. 

The  greater  the  opulence  which  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  may 
derive  from  her  agriculture,  and  her  other  copious  sources  of  wealthy 
the  greater  her  consumption,  the  greater  her  demand  for  the  pro-^ 
ductions  of  climates  and  countries  yielding  productions^  which  not- 
withstanding the  most  ample  development  of  her  own  resources,  she 
would  require.  Even  the  advocates  for  the  importation  of  Foreign 
grain  might,  in  the  event,  find  the  most  e^^ensive  and  satisfactory 
resiilt,  from  a  system  the  most  effectual  to  the  extension  of  British 
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agriculture.  The  increase  of  populatiou,  and  the  iroprovement  in 
the  condition' of  the  population^  which  would  be  incident  to  such  a 
syslemi  would  probably^  in  all  but  very  abundant  seasons^  render  the 
importation  of  Foreign  grain  necessary;  but  whether  that  effect  fol- 
lowed or  not^  the  consumption  of  all  materials  of  Foreign  growth 
or  production  required  for  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  Foreign  luxuries  not  produced,  or  not  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  within  the  Empire,  would  increase  to  great  extent. 

Such  importations  from  a  Foreign  country  are  clear  sources 
of  benefit  to  the  importing  country,  as  well  as  to  the  exporting 
country ; — 

The  grain,  if  required,  because  without  displacing  the  demand 
for  grain  of  native  growth,  it  would  supply  the  defect  of  crop  ari- 
sing from  the  course  of  seasons,  or  compensate  for  the  inability  of 
the  country  (if  unable),  in  good  seasons,  to  feed  its  population. 

The  materials  for  manufacture,  as  a  medium  in  which  to  em- 
body labor,  and  as  affording  the  means  of  varying  the  excitement  by 
which  the  circulation  of  money  is  quickened. 

Luxuries,  by  prompting  activity,  through  the  desire  of  possession, 
and  consequently,  by  again  quickening  circulation. 

In  like  manner,  a  Foreign  country,  bv  developing  its  proper  re- 
sources, becomes  better  enabled  to  supply  and  to  purchase  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  latter  country  has,  consequently,  an  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Foreign  country. 

It  does  not  however  follow  that  it  is  eligible  for  Great  Britain  to 
trade  with  a  Foreign  country  at  the  expense  or  sacrijice  of  her  natural 
resources.  A  crisis  may  indeed  be  too  readily  supposed,  which  may 
render  it  doubtful  whether  such  a  Foreign  trade  be,  or  be  not,  the 
least  in  the  choice  of  evils;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  crisis  must 
be  admitted  to  be  evidence  of  the  depression  of  native  industry,  and 
consequently  of  the  national  wealth  and  power  being  affected  at  the 
source.  Such  a  Foreign  trade  may  be  submitted  to  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  but  the  consideration  of  its  tendency  must  lead  to  an 
anxious  solicitude  to  relieve  the  native  industry. 

Under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  United  Kingdom,  relief 
of  the  native  industry  may  appear  to  be  presented  in  either  of  two 
opposite  modes;— 

By  a  system  having  for  its  object  the  advance  of  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce  to  the  standard  of  the  high  costs  of  proauction. 

By  a  system  having  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the  costs  of 
production. 

The  first  mentioned  system  has  been  tried/and  \\9l%  failed:  the 
United  Kingdom  cannot  be  wholly  cut  off  from  sympathy  with  the 
markets  of  Foreign  Nations ;  and  as  high  prices,  if  obtained  by  the 
agriculturist,  render  it  necessary  that  high  prices  should  be  ob- 
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tainedyrom  the  agriculturist ;  as  price  does,  or,  in  order  to  satisf/ 
the  ends  of  political  justice,  ought  to  engender  price,  the  case  can- 
not safely  be  supposed  in  which  the  effectual  and  permanent  relief 
of  British  industry  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  system  of  high 
prices* 

A  system  of  low  constituents  of  cost,  on  the  contrary,  would  as- 
sure the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose. 

That  system,  carried  to  sufficient  extent,  would  render  a  mode- 
rate price  for  agricultural  productions  a  high  bounty  upon  produc- 
tion, and  would  stimulate  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  vast  depen- 
dencies, into  the  fullest  and  most  beneficial  activity:  beneficial,  not 
to  the  British  Empire  only,  but  to  all  Nations.  That  system  would 
most  effectually  and  permanently  establish  a  system  of  interchange 
with  Foreign  countries,  by  enabling  the  British  to  supply  the  Fo- 
reign subject  at  the  lowest  rates  of  price  consistent  with  the  rights 
(as  to  profit)  of  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer,  and  by  rendering 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  British  manufacturer,  and  for  the 
general  consumer,  the  largest  importations  of  Foreign  products. 

The  encouragement  and  extension  of  the  Foreign  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  therefore,  depend  essentially  upon  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  high  revenue  system,  or  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public 
Debt.  Without  the  previous  liberation  of  the  trade,  or  of  the  in- 
terchange of  property  within  the  British  Empire,  from  the  heavy 
restraints  imposed  by  the  high  revenue  system,  how  can  the  freedom 
of  Foreign  trade  become  the  subject  of  liberal  and  enlightened  dis-* 
cussion  (although  considerable  benefit  may  be  derived  from  enquiry) 
with  the  probability  of  any  result  effectual  to  the  well-being  of  the 
agriculturist,  the  merchant  or  trader,  whether  domestic,  colonial, 
Foreign,  or  of  any  other  character  or  description  ? 

The  *'  Free  trade''  required,  is  then 

First — The  freedom  of  interchange  of  property  within*  the  British 
Isles,  from  the  great  and  depressing  weight  produced  by  the  subtle 
and  various,,the  direct  and  indirect,  the  accumulated  and  aggravated 
action  of  the  duties  and  taxes  required  for  payment  of  the  public 
annuities. 

Second — ^The  same  freedom  in  respect  of  the  interchange  of 
property  between  the  several  parts  or  members  of  the  British  JSm- 
pire. 

Third — The  utmost  freedom  in  respect  of  the  interchange  of  pro- 
perty between  the  British  Empire  and  Foreign  countries,  consistent 
with  the  conservation  and  ascendancy  of  the  British  marine,  and  a 
reasonable  regard  to  the  stability  or  probable  continuance  of  the 
Trade  with  the  several  Foreign  countries. 

The  principle  of  *' Free  Trade,"  so  applied,  appears  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  greater  sum  of  wealth,  prosperity  and  power. 
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dien  has  leTer  been  eDJoyed,  by  this  or  any  other  Nation.^— Each 
class,  under  this  system^  would  advance  die  interest  of  each  and  of 
all  classes^  throughout  the  social  polity ;  a  general  facility  of  inter* 
change,  throughout  this  Empire,  would  stimukte  exertion,  assure 
general  abundiance,  imd  a  constandy  increasing  consumption.  The 
same  prbciple,  although  modified,  would,  in  its  degree,  produce 
the  hke  effect  in  respect  of  the  interchanges  with  Foreign  countries: 
and  the  British  Nation,  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  vast  resources, 
would  illustrate  by  her  example  to  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth, 
the  excellence  and  the  wisdom  of  an  enlarged  benevolence  in  poli- 
tical design  and  comprehensive  simplicity  in  Political  Institution. 


APPENDIX  A.  (P.  6.) 

IPhe  consequences  of  the  interruption  of  demand  in  markets 
which  the  British  manufacturer  may  be  accustomed  to  supply,  and 
of  the  interruption  of  supplies  of  the  material  for  ms^nufacture,  for 
which  he  may  be  dependent  upon  Foreign  countries,  are  of  a 
grave  and  anxious  description.  The  vast  establishments  by  means 
of  which,  only,  the  United  Kingdom  is  enabled  to  maintain  Com- 
petition in  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods  in  Foreign  markets, 
notwithstanding  the  high  revenue  system,  cannot  be  suspended  or 
even  partially  interrupted,  without  producing  considerable  inconve* 
nience,  loss  and  misery.  The  Nation  has  been  repeatedly  cast  into 
a  convulsive  state,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  by  the  interruption 
of  Foreign  demand  for  goods  of  British  manufacture,  and  of  Foreign 
supplies  of  material  for  the  manufacturer;  and  the  exposure  to 
similar  calamities  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  just  estimate  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  Foreign  commercial  connexion.  Constancy  of 
pursuit  in  the  individual,  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community.  A  trade  with  a  country  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  interruption,  cannot  therefore  be  equally  desired  as  a 
trade  with  a  country  not  subject  to  the  same  chances.  Upon  this 
principle,  a  trade  with  Portugal,  the  Brazils,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  is  to  be  sought  and  cultivated  with  solicitude,  whilst  a 
Trade  with  some  other  countries,  may  be  viewed  with  comparative 
indifference. 

The  effect  of  conducting  the  interchanges  of  property  in  British 
shipping,  is  the  invigoration  of  the  arm  upon  which  the    United 
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Kitigdom  relies  for  protection  and  defence.  TheefFect  of  con^- 
ducting  these  interchanges  in  Foreign  shippings  on  the  contrary^  is 
the  creation  or  invigoration  of  an  arm^  but  too  probably  to  be  met, 
under  a  change  of  circumstances,  in  adverse  and  hostile  contention* 
These  distinctions  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  and  value  of  trade. 


APPENDIX  B.    (P.  8.) 

Thb  Bntish  Nation,  in  abandoning  the  further  transport  of 
Africans  from  their  native  country,  to  labor  as  slaves  in  their 
plantations,  could  not  have  intended  and  really  did  not  intend,  to 
transfer  to  other  and  rival  nations,  the  power  in  wealth  and 
navigation,  which  results  from  the  cultivation  of  the  Tropical 
countries  for  commodities  of  great  bulk,  particularly  sugar,  to 
be  consumed  at  considerable  maritime  distance  from  the  place  of 
growth.  It  could  not  consist  with  the  humane  purpose  of  the 
abolition  of  the  British  Trade  in  Slaves,  and  was  not  in  fact 
intended^  that  the  care  of  the  unhappy  African,  upon  the  middle 
passage,  should  simply  be  transferred  from  the  British  trader, 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  British  Legislature  and  the  eye 
of  the  British  Government,  to  Foreign  Nations.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  induce  odier  countries  to  renounce  this  trade,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  actually  has  been  renounced  by  Foreign  Na- 
tions^ the  transport  of  Africans  from  their  native  country,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Western  Tropical  regions,  is  a  practice  still  pre- 
vailing in  great  and  dreadful  energy* 


APPENDIX  C.    (P.  9.) 

An  account  of  the  quantities  of  wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  im- 
ported into  Great  Britam  from  Foreign  parts,  and  also  of  wheat, 
and  wheat  flour,  exported  from  Great  Britain  during  each  of  the 
last  five  years,  reducing  the  flour  into  wheat,  at  the  proportion  of 
40lbs.  of  flour  to  the  bushel  of  wheat,  and  showing  the  quantity 
thereof^  that  was  added  to  the  consumption  of  the  country  from 
excess  of  import. 
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Year  1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 


Deduct  quantity -v 
remaining  io  ware-  I 
house  on  the  5th  ff 
Jan.  1820j  no  stock  I 
being  under  the  / 
Kin^s  lock,  at  the  I 
commencement  of  1 
the  year  1815.         J 


Deduct    quantity  ) 
exported.  j 


Wheat  and  floor 
imported  from 
Foieign  Parti. 


Average  quantity 
added  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the 
country  from  excess 
of  import. 


26th  May,  1820. 


MTheatand  flow 

exported  to  idl 

Parts. 


Quarten. 


192^449 
209,654 

1,029,037 

1,582,878 

469,657 


3,483,675 


324,546 


3,159,129 
770,437 


5)  2,388,692 


477,738 


(Signed) 


Quarten. 


227,947 

121,610 

317,523 

58,668 

44,689 


770,437 


ATeiage 

price  in  £Dg' 

land  and 

Wales. 


per  Quarter. 


5.  d. 

64.  4. 

75.  10^ 

94.  9. 

84.  1. 

73.  0. 


William  Irtino. 


APPENDIX  D.  (P.  18.) 


The  proposal,  which  has  for  its  object  the  relief  of  the  pro- 
ductions and  goods  anpually  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
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from  an  aj^regate  of  cost  equal^  probably,  to  two  hundred  nillioni 
and  upwards^. cannot  fail,  from  its  magnitude,  to  be  received  with 
apprehension  of  an  inconvenient  and  dangerous  disturbance  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  property,  and  of  society. 

It  may,  however,  with  great  ease  be  shown,  that  the  alteration, 
with  only  slight  exception,  might  be  effected  in  a  manner  not 
only  free  from  such  consequences,  but  with  the  assurance  of  con- 
sequences immediately^  and  generally  as  well  as  progressively,  be* 
nencial. 

The  object  contemplated,  is  the  cessation  of  the  demand  of  up* 
wards  of  forty  millions  annually,  chiefly  duties  of  Excise  and  Cus- 
toms,. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties  of  Excise^ 
or  joint  duties  of  JExcise  and  Customs,  would  be  beneficial  to  Ihe 
dealer,  because  the  duty  on  the  stock  on  hand,  which  he  might  have 
paid  to  the  Exchequer,  would  be  returned  to  him ;  and  to  the 
public  would  be  beneficial,  because  all  future  supplies  of  such 
descriptions  of  stock  or  goods  would  be  obtained  at  proportionally 
less  cost. 

The  repeal  of  duties  of  Customs,  simply,  would .  require  more 
attentive  consideration ;  but  would  admit  ofbeing  accommodated  to 
the  convenience  of  the  dealers  in  the  several  articles  subject  to 
such  duties,  who  would  have  little  difficulty  in  meeting  any  well 
considered  proposal  for  the  permanent  relief  of  their  respective 
trades,  and  of  the  community.'  With  regard  to  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  remission  of  these  duties  upon  the  consumer,  there 
could  not  be  any  difficulty  ;-*-the  relief  would  be  general  and 
effectual. 

The  ulterior  effiect  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural productions,  requires  to  be  met  with  some  caution,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  importation  of  Foreign  grain  appears  to  present 
adequate  means  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  immediately  regulate  price, 
the  introduction  of  Foreign  corn  to  the  British  market  admits  of 
being  so  guarded,  as  to  assure  to  the  British  grower  a  high  and 
ben^cial  price,  provided  the  costs  of  production  be  not  excessive. 

To  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  standard  of  price 
which  now  ^vems  the  importation  bf  Foreign  grain,  should  not  be 
lowered  until  the  costs  of  British  production  should  be  considerably 
lowered;  until  crops  produced  at  the  higher  costs  of  production 
should  have  been  consumed,  and  replaced  by  crops  produced  at 

1  The  Exciu  Board  has  an  account  of  the  itock  of  goodt  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  whereon  duty  has  been  paid,  and  the  return  of  duty  could  therefore 
bt  easily  regulated. 

The  Board  of  Customs  does  not  keep  a  similar  cheek. 
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€Ost$  dearly  and  diitincify  admitting  the  competitum  of  Foreign 
earn,  at  a  rate  somewhat  lower  than  the  present  regulation  admits  ; 
and  in  like  manner^  as  the  costs  of  production  should  still  more  sub- 
side, the  regulation  price  of  the  importation  of  Foreign  grain 
might  be  lowered  from  time  to  time,  until  a  proper  level  should 
have  been  ascertained  and  fixed.  By  which  order  of  proceeding, 
the  price  of  com  might  be  sufficiently  maintained  to  cover  the  costs 
of  production  and  with  the  probable  effect  of  affording  a  decided 
advantage,  where  every  consideration,  both  individual  and  national, 
requires  that  the  advantage  should  be  given,  namely  to  the  landlord 
and  tenant ;  because  the  reduction  of  the  import  regulation  price, 
might  be  made  gradually,  and  rather  slowly,  to  follow  the  reduction 
of  the  costs  of  production ;  at  all  times  assuring  a  reasonable  and 
liberal  rate  of  Rent. 

In  the  operation  of  a  few  years,  prices  would,  in  this  manner, 
subside  to  the  lowest  rate  consistent  with  proper  compensation  to 
capital  and  labor,  the  adequate  support  of  the  Government  of  a 
great  country,  and  the  return  of  a  liberal  rent  to  the  proprietor. 
The  costs  of  prodmtion  would  be  low,  which  would  fairly  and 
freely  admit  of  the  prices  at  market,  relatively  to  the  costs,  being 
high. 

Although  eight  shillings  he  positively  a  high  price  for  a  bushel 
of>\vheat,^.  yet,  if  the  costs  of  prodiiction  require  nine  shillings  it  is 
relatively  a  low  price,  and  such  a  state  of  market  would  be  ruin- 
ous; whilst  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  were  five  shillings,  and 
the  costs  of  production  four  shillings,  per  bushel,  the  market  would 
be  beneficial.  It  does  not  admit  of  question,  that  the  principle 
which  directs  the  anxious  reduction  of  the  constituents  of  cost, 
whether  such  costs  be,  in  their  origin,  public  or  private,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  science  of  political  economy. 

The  danger  of  a  system  of  high  constituents  of  cost,  may  be 
illustrated  by  considering  the  possible  effect  of  a  bad  harvest  upon 
the  state  of  the  country  under  the  present  circumstances. 

On  the  supposition  of  forty  shillings  per  quarter  for  wh^t, 
being  a  sufficient  price  in  good  seasons,  the  excitement  to  impor- 
tation by  the  Foreign  merchant  would  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  an 
advance  to  ,485.  665.  and  upwards,  in  the  event  of  a  bad  harvest ; 
the  farmer  would  reap  only  two-thirds  or  half  a  crop,  but  he  would 
obtain  a  proportional  advance  in  price:  concurrently  with  the  dis- 
advantages, he  would  have  the  advantages  of  a  natural  course  of 
things.  But  not  so  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  in  which  a  high 
comparative  price  (comparative  as  to  neighbouring  nations)  for  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  in  good  seasons,  does  not  adequately  sustain  the 
farmer.  The  high  price,  in  the  British  market,  strongly  excites  and 
stimulates  the  Foreign  merchant :  vast  masses  of  grain  are  brought 
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into  Btitish portSf  in  the  anticipation  of  its  admission  into  the  BritiBb 
market ;  the  difference  between  the  prifce  at  which  wheat  can  be> 
imported,  and  the  price  which  the  British  market  yieMs,  is  a  strong* 
and  perhaps  irresistible  impulse  to  store  the  British  granaries  with 
Foreign  corn,  upon  the  chance  of  its  admission  into  the  market; 
The  Foreign  granaries  may  at  the  same  time  be  well  supplied, 
under  the  like  expectation.  On  the  instant  that  the  effect  of  the 
domestic  calamity  of  a  bad  harvest,  shall  have  been  so  felt  as  to 
have  carried  the  periodical  average  to  the  price  of  80s.  per  quarter, 
the  farmer,  so  far  from  finding  an  alleviation  of  the  misfortune  of 
a  short  crop  in  an  increase  of  price,  might,  by  the  large  and  instant 
supplies  of  Foreign  grain  thrown  into  the  great  maritime  markets 
of  the  kingdom,  particularly  London,  find,  that  although  the  price 
of  80^.  had  caused  the  ports  to  ^*  open/'  the  '^  opening  of  the 
ports"  had  again  reduced  the  market  price  of  wheat.  Had  the  ports 
opened  this  season, '  it  is  believed  that  half  a  million  of  quarters  of 
Foreign  wheat  would  have  been  released  from  the  British  granary. 
Whatever  proportion  half  a  million  of  quarters  of  %vheat  may  bear 
to  a  year's  consumption,  the  effect  upon  the  market  price  cannot  be 
measured  by  regard  to  that  particular  only :  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  large  and  concentrated  supply  would  have  an  effect 
lipon  the  market  far  more  than  commensurate  with  the  mere 
question  of  relative  quantity,  and  the  half  million  of  quarters  now 
here,  would  presently  have  been  followed  by  successive  and  larger 
supplies.  If  then  it  should  happen  that  the  British  farmer  could 
not  realise  eighty  shillings  per  quarter,  from  a  bad  harvest ^  or  that 
he  could  not  even  obtain  a  considerable  advance  upon  eighty  shil- 
lings under  circumstances  which  ought  to  produce  to  him  a  very 
large  advance,  what  would  be  the  state  of  all  British  property  ? 

Under  such  circumstances. 

If  the  farmer  could  even  pay  rates  and  taxes,  what  expectation 
could  the  landlord  (looking  to  the  farmer's  already  reduced  and 
altered  state)  entertain  of  obtaining  any  rent  i 

If  the  landlord  do  not  obtain  his  rent,  what  must  be  the  effect 
upon  markets  of  every  description,  upon  the  manufacturer,  ship- 
owner, and  upon  the  revenue  ? 

Is  the  supposition  strained,  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
public  annuitant  could  not  be  paid  ? 

And, 

If  not  paid,  what  again  would  be  the  effect  upon  consumption, 
book  debts,  and  the  revenue  i  upon  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
trade  of  the  country  f 

'  Autumn,  1831. 
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Or  even  if  wheat  ikould  advance,  contnu^  to  the  suppoiition 
now  entertained,  to  120s.  and  130s.  per  quarter,  what  wonld  be 
the  effect  of  a  correspondent  price  of  bread,  upon  all  claMes  and 
orders  i  and  again,  upon  die  Domestic  and  Foreign  trade  of  the 
country  i 


The  Eabl  of  Liverpool,  in  die  Speech  which  his  Lordship 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1820,  upon 
the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown ; — **  That  a  select  conunit* 
tee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  means  of  extending  and  secur- 
ing the  Foreign  trade  of  the  country"-— expresses  hims^f  as  fol« 
lows ;— - 

**  The  Noble  Marquis  also  truly  says,  that  thiB  general  distress 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  convukions  in  Europe  durina 
the  last  twenty  years ;  convubiom  which  unhinged  all  the  natural 
relations  between  nation,  and  nation,  and  even  between  man  and 
man ;  convulsions  which  have  produced  the  most  extensive  effects 
both  on  nations  and  individuals.  Unquestionably,  it  was  im- 
possible but  that  the  instability  of  property,  the  creation  of  ficti- 
tious capital^  and  all  the  other  evib  which  arose  during  those 
convulsions,  should  operate  in  the  production  of  great  distress  in 
every  country,  long  after  the  re-establishment  of  peace  should  have 
caused  the  convulsions  themselves  to  cease. 

'^But  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times — that  to  which 
I  wish  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Lordships,  and  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  is  this, — that,  great  as  the  distress  is  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  (and  certainly  it  prevails  more  or  less  in  every 
country  in  Europe^)  it  is,  nevertheless,  at  the  present  moment 
greater  in  the  United  States  of  America  than  it  is  in  any  country 
in  Europe.  I  desire  any  of  your  Lordships,  or  any  other  indi- 
viduals who  may  be  disposed  to  ascribe  the  distress  under  which 
we  at  present  labor,  to  our  debt,  to  excessive  taxation,  to  tithes, 
to  the  poor-rates,  or  to  any  cause  of  that  nature,  to  look  at  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  1  think  that  they  will  then  pause 
before  they  ascribe  the  distress  which  we,  or  any  of  die  other 
countries  of  Europe,  are  now  suffering,  exclusively  or  principally, 
to  any  or  all  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned/' 

The  opinions  and  sentiments  of  Lord  Liverpool  are  invested 
with  the  authority  of  experience,  of  station,  and  of  talent ;  and  die 
deep  impression  produced,  in  particular,  by  his  Lordship's  Speech 
upon  Lord  Lansdown's  motion,  gives  additional  interest  to  die 
examination  of  the  important  topic  of  that  speech  embraced  by 
the  passage  now  cited. 


L 
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.  LoBD  Ltvebpool  states^  that  ''great  as  the  dialress  is  ie  every 
country  in  Einrope,  it  is  nevertheless  greater  in  the  United  Statea 
of  i^merica,  than  it  is  in  any  country  in  Europe/'  and  then  pro- 
ceeds  to  desire  Noble  Lords,  or  any  other  individual, ''  who  may 
be  disposed  to  ascribe  the  distress  under  which  we  at  present  labor^ 
to  our  debts,  to  excessive  taxation,  to  tithes,  to  the  poor-rates,  or 
to  any  other  cause  of  this  nature,  to  look  at  the  United  Statjes  of 
America  ;^  and  his  Lordship  adds,  ''  1  think  that  they  will  then 
pause  before  they  ascribe  the  distress  which  we,  or  any  of  the  other 
conntries  of  Europe  are  now  suffering,  exclusively  or  principally, 
to  any  or  all  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned." 

An  individual  who  did  ascribe  and  who  continues  to  ascribe  the 
distress  of  this  country  to  tiae  public  debt,,  to  excessive  taxation j^ 
and  to  \[ie poor-rates,  has  paused  and  examined  the  argument  thus 
publicly  and  generally  addressed  and  directed,  by  the  First  Minister 
of  the  country. 

He  admits  (his  observations  having  reference  to  the  date  of  his 
Lordship's  Speech)  that  distress  had  been  common  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  ;  butaltliough  each 
country  suffered  distress,  the  two  countries  stood  directly  opposed 
to  each  other  in  the  particular  the  most  essential  to  internal  na^ 
tionai  prosperity. 

The  United  States  of  America  did  not  possess  within  themselves 
an  adequate  market  for  their  agricultural  productions,  and  they 
were  deprived^  by  the  Peace,  to  considerable  extent,  of  the  exter- 
nal markets  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  supply. 

The  United  Kingdom,  on  the  contrary,  as  shown  in  Appendix 
C.  cited  from  his  Lordship's  Speech,  had  enjoyed  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  market  within  herself  for  more  than  the  whole  of  her 
agricultural  productions,^  and  she  had  received  in  her  own  market  a 
price  very  far  exceeding  the  price  of  such  produce  in  any  other 
market  of  the  world. 

How  then  is  a  similar  effect  to  be  accounted  for  under  the  ope- 
ration of  causes  so  opposite?  Some  distinct,  powerful,  and  evil  prin- 
ciple, must  be  assigned  to  account  for  this  correspondence  in  result,, 

AND  THAT  PRINCIPLE  IS  DISCOVERABLE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  ONLY.  What  has  occasioned  the  necessity  of  high 
prices  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce ?  What  has  deprived  even  very  high  prices  for  agricultural 
produce,  of  the  power  of  adequately  sustaining  the  farmer,  the  hus- 
bandman, and  the  land-owner  ?  Does  this  gross  anomaly  admit  of 
any  other  explanation  than  such  as  shall  resolve  itself  into  the 
operation  of  the  Public  Debt?    No  country  in  the  world,  the  states 

*  See  Appendix  C.  p.  39. 
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of  which  18  known  and  understood,  is  comparable  widi  Great  Britain, 
in  the  relatire  extent  of  market  which  she  enjoys  wMin  henelf  for 
her  agricultural  productions*  No  country  in  the  world  possesses 
markets  of  equal  opulence  and  power  in  the  purchase  and  con- 
sumption of  native  agricultural  productions.  No  country  in  the 
world  is  comparable  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  high  proportion 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  be«r  to  the  agricultural  popular 
tion. 

Neither  the  state  or  condition  of  a  distant  and  new  country^ 
nor  the  vibrations  of  the  balance  of  Foreign  trade,  can  adequately 
account  for  the  agricultural  distress  of  the  nation  under  such  cir* 
cumstances.  The  cause  is  deep— seated  within  the  country,  and 
it  operates  by  the  increase  and  excessive  aggravation  of  the  costs  of 
production,  by  means  of  the  high  revenue  system  incident  to  the 
Public  Debt. 


Mr,  Malthus,'  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  is  for  from 
being  insensible  to  the  evil  of  a  great  national  debt  (p.  484)  has 
at  some  length  shown  the  effect  which  would  follow  from  the 
abstraction  from  society  (and  consequently  from  the  market  for  pro- 
ductions) of  the  unproductive  consumers,  who  derive  their  income 
through  the  medium  of  the  Public  Debt ;  and  under  this  view  has 
advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  evils  incident  to  a  public  debt  cannot 
be  prevented,  without  subjecting  the  community  to  an  evil  of  still 
greater  magnitude,  in  the  want  of  unproductive  consumers. 

With  great  deference  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Malthus,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, that  the  consequence  apprehended  by  him,  although  an  un- 
questionable consequence  of  the  use  of  the  *'  sponge,"  or  the  er- 
tinction  of  that  class  of  consumers,  could  not  ensue  from  any 
wellj)rincipled  and  systematic  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt. 

The  number  of  consumers  would,  in  such  case,  remain  exactly 
the  same,  although  the  description  or  character  of  the  public  an- 
nuitant might  be  exchanged  for  that  of  a  landholder,  or  mortgagee 
of  land,  or  that  of  a  creditor  of  a  Bank  of  deposit,  as  proposed 
*'  Further  Observations  on  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  liqui* 
dating  the  Public  Debt,''^  or  to  some  other  description  or  charac* 
ter  arising  from  the  possession  and  command  of  property. 

The  public  creditor  or  annuitant  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  prO' 
prietor ;  but  considering  him  to  be  such,  the  liquidation  of  the 
Public  Debt  would  neither  add  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  nor 
diminish  the  number  of  proprietors ;  although,  in  simplifying  the 

'  1  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  ch.  vii.  sec.  9. 

*  pp.  59.60. 
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circulation  of  moneyy  it  would  vary  the  relation  of  the  public 
annuitant  fironi  a  position  which  bears  destructively  upon  the  best 
interests  of  the  country^  to  some  other  relation  more  beneficial  to 
himself,  and  of  a  benevolent  aspect  towards  the  community.  The 
mode  by  which  the  distribution  of  income  would  be  effected, would 
be  varied  from  extreme  complexity  to  simplicity,  without  disturbing 
the  comparative  position  of  the  different  classes  of  proprietors 
in  respect  of  income,  but  not  without  essential  improvement  and 
advantage  to  every  description  of  proprietor,  including  the  public 
annuitant. 

The  public  creditor,  who  now  requires  and  receives  an  income, 
through  the  medium  of  duties,  is  a  party  to  a  system  which  with- 
out the  ambitious  reach,  or  malign  disposition,  or  even  the  intention, 
has  the  effect  of  the  most  subtle  and  severe  tyranny.  The  claim 
of  the  public  creditor  can  only  be  satisfied,  under  the  present 
system,  by  means  of  the  successful  exertion  of  the  industry  of  the 
country.  The  levy  of  money  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public 
creditor,  through  the  medium  of  duties,  by  rendering  increased 
money  prices  for  the  national  productions  necessary,  opposes 
the  interchange  of  property,  by  preventing  production  at  low 
costs;  and  the  great  amount,  now  required  in  respect  of  the  public 
creditor,  has  the  effect  of  oppressing  with  severe  difficulty,  nearly  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  agriculture,  and  materially  affects 
the  manufacturer.  Can  a  class  of  persons,  deriving  an  income 
through  such  means,  in  any  point  of  view  be  necessary  ?  Can  it 
be  deemed  reasonable  or  right,  that  the  hand  of  industry  should 
be  paralysed  by  means  of  the  very  parties  who  demand,  not  only 
sustenance  and  support,  but  the  maintenance  of  a  princely  bearing 
from  that  very  hand  ? 

The  effect  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt,  upon  the  plan 
V  which  has  been  proposed,  could  not  lower  the  power  to  consume 
in  any  individual  now  entitled  to  income  in  the  way  of  a  public 
annuity.  Such  persons  are  fairly  and  fully  entitled  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  comparative  situation,  as  to  income,  which  tbey  now 
occupy,  and  any  proposition  which  might  imply  a  deviation  from 
that  principle,  ought  at  once  to  be  rejected.  The  object  proposed 
by  the  liquidation  [of  the  Public  Debt  is,  not  the  relief  of  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  the  relief  and  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  all;  and  that  relief  would  be  effected,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  rendering  unnecessary  a  considerable  part  of  the 
amount  now  annually  levied  in  respect  of  the  Public  Debt^  and  by 
levying  the  remainder  directly  upon  property,  either  annually,  or 
in  a  sum  to  be  received  in  full  and  final  satisfaction  of  the  claim 
in  respect  of  the  debt,  as  might  be  best  adapted  to  the  situation 
and  disposition  of  in^vidual  proprietors.    By  which  means  the 
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great  increase  of  monejr  price  now  rendered  necessary,  in  raspect 
6f  all  national  plroductions  and  imported  commodities,  would  no 
longer  be  required,  excepting  that  some  caution  and  guard,  as 
already  suggested,  might  be  considered  prudent  to  prevent  any 
other  than  a  somewhat  gradual  return  to  a  standard  of  low  money 
prices,  in  regard  to  agricultural  productians. 


The  able  author  of  the  remarks  upon  the  *'  Further  Observa- 
tions upon  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  liquidating  the 
Public  Debt, 8lc/'  in  the  Monthly  Edinburgh  Rbvibw, 
No.  XVIII/  insists  much  upon  the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  pro- 
posed plan  into  effect. 

Sensible  of  the  state  of  the  country,  this  writer  appears  justly  to 
apprehend,  that  any  considerable  additional  impost,  in  what  form 
soever  it  might  be  attempted,  could  not  be  paid ;  and-— denying 
that  the  proposer  of  the  plan  had  succeeded  in  showing  that  ex- 
tensive relief  from  duties,  or  from  duties  and  taxes,  would  precede 
any  actual  levy  in  respect  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt-— 
objects  that  the  plan  is  impracticable  because  the  contribution  to 
be  re<}uired  could  not  be  paid. 

It  IS  admitted  to  be  essential  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan, 
that  extensive  relief  from  public  burthens  should  precede  any  actual 
levy ;  and  explanation  is  due,  not  only  on  account  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  point  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question,  but  is  also  due 
to  the  respectable  quarter  in  which  the  objection  originates. 

The  dividends  on  stock  are  payable  on  the  5  th  of  January,  5th  of 
April,  5tb  of  July,  and  lOth  of  October,  and  with  the  interest  on 
the  Unfunded  Debt  amount  to  32  millions  annually. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  the  liquidatiou  of  the  Public  Debt, 
upon  the  outline  of  the  plan  which  has  been  suggested,  had  been 
adopted  as  a  legblative  measure,  to  take  effect  from  the  5th  of 
January,  1822,  and  that  the  dividends  payable  on  that  day,  had 
been  provided  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue*^ 

In  diis  case,  the  demand  for  future  dividends  and  interest  on  Un- 
funded Debt,  would  very  little  exceed  twenty-seven  millions,  and 
the  public  would  thenceforward  be  relieved  from  demand ; 

*  Now  published  Quarterly,  and  designated  the  New  Edinburgh 
Revieur, 

*  Written  in  1821. 
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In  respect  of  the  public  creditor^  (Ms  contiibutioii 

of  15  per  cent.)  j£4iJ900fiOO 

Sinking  Fund,  5,000,000 

15  per  cent,  upon  public  appointments^  estimated— 
together  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of  stores  for 
the  public  Service,   incident  to  the  reduction  of 
duties— at  4,000,000 

Together        ,£13^00,000 

The  demand  of  fourteen  millions  nearly,  for  the  annual  public 
service^  would  utterly  cease  from  the  5th  of  January,  1822,  and 
consequently,  provided  the  Sinking  Fund  be  efficient  to  the  extent 
of  Jive  millions,  duties,  or  duties  and  taxes,  to  the  extent  of  fourteen 
millions^  nearly,  would  be  remitted  from  the  same  date.  If  the 
Sinking  Fund  be  not  efficient  to  that  extent,  the  remission  of  duties 
or  duties  and  taxes,  must  be  limited  accordingly. 

The  duties  or  duties  and  taxes,  to  be  thus  remitted,  whether 
extending  to  fourteen  millions  or  limited  to  nine  millions,  or  ex- 
tending to  some  intermediate  sum,  would  clearly  precede  all  de- 
mand in  respect  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt. 

The  demand^  in  respect  of  property,  would  be  Three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  millions,  or,  after  the  rate  of  Eighteen  millions 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  diousand  pounds  per  annum,  at  the  option 
of  the  contributor. 

To  the  further  and  great  extent  of  this  last  mentioned  sum, 
18,750^000/.  also,  would  duties  or  duties  and  taxes,  in  the  case 
supposed,  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
Public  Debt,  be  remitted,  from  the  same  5th  of  January,  and  this 
further  relief  would  consequently  equally  precede  all  demand  in 
respect  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Debt.  That  sum  would  no 
longer  be  required  by  the  onerous  and  destructive  mode  of  levy  bj 
duties,  and  the  remission  of  duties  or  duties  and  taxes,  to  the 
extent  of  these  combined  sums,  approaching  to  or  exceeding 
thirty  millions  per  annum,  combined  with  the  assurance  of  further 
and  final  relief  from  the  burthen  of  the  Public  Debt,  could  not 
fail  to  give  spirit  and  vigor  and  power  to  the  country,  and  would 
well  prepare,  dispose  and  enable  it  to  bear  the  demand  of  thtf 
contribution  to  be  required  in  respect  of  property. 

Contributors  in  respect  of  property,  would  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes — 

Contributors  who  would  pay  the  principal  sum  required  of  them.' 

"^  This  class  could  not  fail  to  be  very  extensive;  all  persons  possessing 
Government  Stock  and  alto  other  property,  would  cancel  ttock  in  tlie  propor*- 
tion  necessary  to  the  relief  of  that  otkir  property  from  the  assessment  there- 
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Contributors  who  would  elect  to  paj  the  interest  of  5  per  eent.^ 
upon  the  sums  assessed  upon  them,  respectively  in  lieu  of  pajing 
the  principal  sum.- 

In  respect  of  the  first  class,  the  relief  of  the  country  would  be 
fuU^  final  and  effectual;  an  equal  amount  of  stock  would  by  means 
of  such   contribution  be  extinguished,  and  no  provision  for  the  ^ 
payment  of  future  dividends  on  such  stock,  would  be  required. 

Contributors  who  should  elect  to  pay  interest  in  lieu  of  paying 
the  principal  sum  assessed,  give  occasion  to  some  care  and  ar- 
rangement, but  do  not  present  any  difficulty. 

They  allow  the  proportion  of  the  Public  Debt  or  Stock  to  be 
liquidated  by  them,  to  remain  undischarged,  and  a  sum  equal 
to  the  dividend  upon  such  stock  must  therefore  be  provided; 
the  duties  which  were  imposed  for  that  purpose  are  remitted 
to  the  country,  and  to  enable  the  Government  to  pay  such 
dividends  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  interest  to  be  paid  by 
them.  Tlie  position  does  not  involve  any  difficulty :  before 
the  first  half-yearly  payment  of  interest  could  become  due,  the 
contributors  would  have  found  more  than  commensurate  relief  in 
the  general  remission  of  duties  and  the  improved  state  of  the 
country ;  and  if,  as  must  be  supposed,  the  collection  could  not  be 
made  in  sufficient  time  for  the  payment  of  the  half-yearly  dividends, 
an  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  in  anticipation  of  such  receipt,  would 
enable  the  Government  to  act  temperately,  considerately  and  feel- 
ingly, in  the  collection  of  the  contribution,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  would  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  monied  part  of 
the  community.  The  relief  would,  as  matter  of  course,  precede 
the  demand,  and  in  addition,  any  reasonable  extension  of  time  for 
the  payment  of  the  contributions  might  with  facility  be  accorded, 
where  required. 


It  is  also  objected  by  the  same  Reviewbr,  notwithstanding 
the  particular  explanation  of  the  Author  upon  that  part  of  the 
subject,  that  great  inconvenience  would  arise  from  the  Jiquidation 

OD.  A  landholder  having  one  million  value  in  land,  would,  in  such  respect, 
be  assessed  150,000/.  Having  also  300,000/.  5  percent,  stock,  the  Gwemmeni 
would  canc«/ 45,000/.  stock,  m  respect  of  the  assessment  on  stock,  and  he  would 
himself  (in  preference  to  paying  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  assessment 
of  150,000/0  cancel  150,000/.  more  of  the  stock; — ^by  which  means  he  would, 
in  great  measure,  effect  the  deliverance  of  his  land  from  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  present  system  of  finance,  reserving  his  right  to  105,000/.  stock, 
the  amount  of  which  he  would  receive  in  the  progress  of  the  liquidation 
of  the  public  debt. 
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pf  tbe  Public  Debt,  'to  many  descriptions  of  persons  now  entitled 
to  an  annuity  from  the  public. 

Some  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  annuitant  would, 
of  course,  become  necessary  ;  because  in  lieu  of  an  annuity  derived 
from  the  whole  of  the  labor  and  exertion  of  the  country  and  guar* 
anteed  by  the  State,  he  woij^d  find  it  necessary  to  invest  his  capital 
in  property,  to  be  let  to  a  tenant  upon  whom  he  would  have  to 
depend  for  rent,  or  he  would  himself  employ  the  capital,  or  he 
would  advance  his  capital  on  the  security  of  a  mortgage ;  or  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  Bank  of  Deposit  being  established,  he  would 
advance  it  on  loan  to  such  Bank ;  in  either  of  which  cases  his  si- 
tuation would  assimilate  to  his  present  situation,  but  with  this 
material  difference — that  he  would  lend,  not  sink  his  capital.  The 
money  which  he  would  advance  to  the  Bank  of  Deposit,  the  Bank 
would  again  lend,  and  the  borrower,  having  the  use  of  the  capital, 
would  be  jusdy  called  upon  to  pay  the  interest.  The  original 
lender  would  be  secure  under  the  engagement  of  the  Bank,  and 
the  borrower  would  enjoy  the  use  of  the  money.  The  contract 
would  be  of  advantage  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it ;  and  no 
disadvantage  to  the  public,  in  respect  of  the  money  price  of  com* 
modities,  or  in  any  other  respect,  could  be  justly  apprehended. 
As  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt  would  not  create,  or  in  any 
manner  add  to,  capital,  but  would  powerfully  tend  to  create  demand 
for  it,  it  does  not  appear  reasonable  to  doubt  that  security  for  such 
capital  as  the  proprietor  might  not  himself  choose  to  employ, 
would  be  presented  in  some  one  of  the  recognised  forms  of  security, 
or  that  if  a  new  mode  or  form  of  security  should  be  required  for 
die  convenience  of  society,  the  resource  and  ingenuity  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  fouqd  equal  to  such  purpose,  without,  as  at  present, 
bearing  down  and  destroying  the^  interests  of  the  agricultural 
orders  and  lowering  and  distressing  every  other  active  and  real  in- 
terest of  this  great,  and  otlierwise,  most  powerful  community. 


The  Rbvibwer  also  repeats  the  objection  previously  urged  by 
him,  that  a  remainder  of  350  millions  of  debt  would  continue 
after  the  proposed  measure  should  have  been  carried  into  effect. 

In  repeating  this  objection  the  Reviewer  appears  not  to  regard 
the  consideration  ui^ed  by  the  Author,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
3  per  cent,  and  other  lower  annuities  being  paid  off,  not  at  the 
par  of  lOOLf  but  at  a  market  rate  of  price,  the  sum  of  350  mil- 
lions, supposed  to  remain  unliquidated,  might  be  very  sensibly 
reduced;  that  the  whole  of  the  property  to  be  remitted  to  the 
United  Kingdom  from  die  British  Dependencies,  and  all  British 
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property  to  be  received  from  Foreign  countries,  would  b^  the 
separate  and  additional  subject  of  contribution ;  that  an  increase 
of  revenue  might  be  expected  from  the  repression  of  illicit  trade ; 
and  that  the  decreasing  dividends  on  stocky  with  a  revenue  (after 
being  reduced  to  a  certain  low  standard)  not  decreasing,  but  proba- 
bly greatly  increasing  with  the  increasing  exertions  of  the  country, 
would  constitute  an  effective  Sinking  Fund  for  the  final  subjection 
and  extinction  of  the  Debt. 

These  considerations  appear  to  the  Author,  to  be  quite  sufficient 
to  allay  the  apprehension  of  the  continuance  of  any  portion  of  the 
Public  Debt,  beyond  a  period  of  time  such  as  may  be  considered 
rather  in  the  nature  of  recommendation  than  objection  to  the 
Author's  views,  since,  although  great  immediate  relief  wnuld  be 
experienced,  the  advantage  of  time  would  be  obtained  for  the 
progressive  completion  of  the  measure. 


APPENDIX  E.  (p.  14.) 

The  Eastern  Tropical  dependencies  are  strongly  distinguished 
from  the  Western  Tropical  dependencies  of  the  Empire. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Western  dependencies  is  limited  by  the 
prevention  of  the  further  importation  of  laborers  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  and  the  laborers  who  are  actually  employed,  are 
slaves  of  considerable  price,  and  whose  maintenance  is  very  ex- 
pensive. '"^ 

The  Eastern  dependencies  are  cultivated,  chiefly,  by  native 
free  subjects,  unlimited  in  number,  of  the  most  frugal  habits,  and 
who  submit  to  labor  at  the  lowest  rate  of  compensation. 

The  excellence  and  great  value  of  Tropical  productions;  the 
general  demand  for,  and  vast  consumption  of  these  productions, 
especially  in  Europe ;  the  great  extent,  fertility  and  variety  of  the 
British  Tropical  Eastern  dependencies  ;  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  remarkabiy  cheap  rate  of  labor,  the  great 
bulk  of  their  productions,  and  their  maritime  distance,  concur  to 
reuder  the  agriculture  of  the  Asiatic  dependencies  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  subject  of  deep  interest.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
unquestionable,  that  the  British  West  India  planter  is  entitled  to 
the  effective  support  and  protection  of  the  British  Government. 

He  (the  West  India  planter)  has  embarked  great  capital  iusitua* 
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ti0P9  p^uli^rly  e»pp9^d  to  difficulty  and  ha^tf d .;  bie  ^pinl«li6n  or 
Carol  is  a  soui^ce  of  ^opsumptioiij  to  great  extent,  of  British  prodiice 
ao^d  paanufact^res ;  tbe  property  created  by  bis  capital,  industry 
^nd  skill,  18  of  great  annual  amount;  his  ea)ploynient  of  British 
shipping  is  extensive;  the  business  which  he  transacts  with  the 
British  merchant  very  considerable  ; — he  administers  extensively 
to  the  co9iforts  at|d  satisfactions  of  life  by  the  descriptioo  of 
produce  which  he  carries  to  market^  and  his  income  is,  to  greal 
f^xteot,  expended  within  the  British  Isles.  The  plantations  is  the 
Wje^  have  been  the  anxious  object  of  conquest  and  Legiskuion ; 
th^  property  which  is  embarked  in  these  plantations  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  so  embarked  under  the  peculiar  favor  and 
^Q^ouragemen^  of  the  State,  and  not  only  property j  but  the  con- 
4iHm  of  the  numerom  laborers  employed  therein^  depend  upon  the 
well-being  of  the  planter. 

But  however  forcible  and  even  imperative  the  various  considera- 
tions which  entitle  the  British  Western  Tropical  planter  to  effec- 
tive support  and  protection,  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable^ 
^  materially  to  extend  the  Foreign  market  for  his  productions,  at 
the  ra^e  of  cost  at  which  they  are  now  produced.  Even  the  British 
markets  require  high  additional  duties  upon  sugar,  and  other  Tro- 
pical productions  of  Foreign  and  o(  British  Asiatic  growth,  to  assure 
the  preference  to  the  British  Western  planter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee  in  Louisiana, 
iCuba^  the  Brazils,  and  other  Foreign  Tropical  coimtries,  receives 
considerable  impulse,  excites  a  distressing  energy  in  the  Foreign 
trs^de  in  slaves,  and  invigorates  the  Foreign  marine,  particularly  the 
marine  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


The  vast  supplies  of  Tropical  produce  demanded  by  the  Nor- 
(them  and  Southern  divisions  of  the  globe  (chiefly  by  the  Northern) 
are  derived  either  from  the  British  dependencies  in  the  West,  the 
British  dependencies  in  the  East,  or  from  Foreign  territory  in  the 
West  or  East. 

The  opposing  and  rival  interests  which  spring  from  these  several 
sources,  involve  the  question  of  the  Trade  in  Slaves,  and  eventually, 
the  question  of  the  Ascendancy  of  Nations. 

In  this  great  contest,  the  conservation  of  the  Western  Tropiqal 
dependencies  is  the  first  object  of  solicitude.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  preserve^  than  to  excite  and  create. 

The  care  of  the  W^estern  Colonial  interests  is  the  natural  duty 
of  the  several  States,  in  connexion  with  the  several  colonies :  not 
M  9fi  inttsreat  in  common,  but  as  the  separate  interest  of  each 
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Stale  in  respect  of  iti  own  colony.  The  markets  of  the  respective 
conntries  having  colomes^  is  the  only  sure  resource  for  the  sale  of 
their  productions,  and  upon  the  consumption  of  such  markets,  the 
conservation  of  the  Western  colonies  essentially  depends. 

Beyond  this  boundary,  the  more  enlarged  course  of  policy 
arising  from  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  incipient  independence  of  the  Southern  division  of  America, 
and  the  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  East,  do  not  appear  to 
admit  of  protection  being  extended  to  the  Western  colonies. 
Except  the  market  of  the  parent  State  and  its  dependencies  (if 
any)  demanding  Tropical  supplies,  the  whole  world  is  a  market  for 
the  competition  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  planter;  and  in  this  con<* 
test  it  is  evident,  that  wilh  the  advantage  of  European  untruction, 
superadded  to  his  other  advantages,  the  Eastern  planter  must  predo* 
mioate. 

The  assurance  of  this  result  rests  chiefly  upon  the  low  rate  of 
Eastern  labor,  and  which  is  not  counterpoised  by  the  greater 
maritime  distance  of  India,  from  the  great  market  of  Europe. 
If  a  pound  of  cotton-wool  cost  S^.  or  4d.  in  India,  in  Carolina 
%d*  or  9d. ;  the  addition  of  one  penny  per  pound  to  the  cost  of 
the  East  India'  cotton- wool,  on  account  of  the  greater  distance,  will 
not  prevent  a  decided  preference  for  the  Indian  production.  Upon 
this  scale,  or  any  approximation  to  it,  the  Western  planter  must 
yield  the  market  to  die  productions  of  India,  unless  the  superior 
quality  of  die  Western  production  should  compensate  for  the 
oigher  price. 

The  British  Asiatic  planter,  who  occupies  the  more  fruitful,  as  welt 
as  the  more  extensive  Tropical  countries  of  the  East,  can  only  be 
considered  to  have  been  in  European  connexion  in  respect  of  ricep 
eottoU'Wool  and  sugar ^  since  the  reduction  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany's  chartered  rishts,  in  the  year  1814.  The  previous  heavy 
freight,  charges  and  delay^  held  in  severe  check  the  importation 
of  these .  productions.  1  he  progress  which  has  been  made  since 
that  period,  in  the  introduction  of  these  commodities  into  the 
market  of  Europe,  already  presses  with  great  effect,  and  plainly 
indicates  the  further  consequences  of  this  distressing  competition 
to  the  Western  planter,  if  not  adequately  protected  by  the  parent 
State. 

The  Spanish  Western  colonies  and  the  Brazils,  have  not  the 
advantage  of  adequate  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  produce  in  tlie 
European  States  with  which  they  are,  respectively,  immediately 
connected ;  and  the  Southern  members  of  the  United  States   of 

'  Supposing  a  halfpenny  per  pound  freight  from  Carolina  and  lid.  per 
pound  from  India. 
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America^  hotwitfastanding  the  increasing  population .  of  these 
States,  depend,  for  a  market,  chiefly  upon  Foreign  countries ;  and 
are,  consequently,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  severe  check  in  their  agri* 
culture. 

The  French,  Dutch,  Danish  and  Swedish  \Vestern  colonies, 
are,  probably,  sufficiently  protected  by  the  markets  of  their  re- 
spective countries. 

The  British  Western  colonies  have  the  advantage  of  the  great 
market  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  market  of  the  British  Northern 
dependencies.  These  are  close  markets,  nearly,  for  the  chief  pro- 
ductions  of  these  colonies.  In  addition,  the  markets  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  demand  supplies  of  British  Western  colonial  pro- 
duce ;'  but  those  markets  being  freely  supplied  with  Tropical 
productions,  by  connected  colonies,  by  the  Eastern  British  depen-^ 
dencies  and  by  Foreign  countries,  reliance  cannot  safely  be  placed, 
by  the  British  Western  planter,  upon  the  European  continental 
markets.  It  is  clear  that  the  British  West  India  planter  can 
only  safely  and  assuredly  calculate  upon  the  markets  of  the  British 
Isles  and  of  the  British  North  American  dependencies.  The  British 
Government  commands  no  other  markets,  and  by  an  act  of  power 
only  can  the  Western  planter  be  protected  even  in  those  markets* 
Upon  a  principle  of  broad  and  open  competition  his  great  and 
valuable  interests  must  give  way  to  less  expensive  systems  of 
management. 

•  Having  tlien  these  advantages,  if  the  market  of  consumption  do 
not  accord  an  adequate  price  to  the  British  Western  planter,  it  is 
evident  either  that  the  production  exceeds  the  demand>  or  that  the 
costs  of  production,  as  in  the  instance  of  British  corn,  are  too  heavy 
to  be  recovered  at  market. 

Without  attempting  any  nice  definition  in  this  respect,  it  is  clear 
that  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  system  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  an  object  anxiously  to  be  desired  by  the  West  India  planter. 
Upon  the  substitution  of  a  low  for  a  high  revenue  system  he 
depends  ;— 

For  the  extension  of  market  by  the  increase  and  improved  condi" 
tion  of'  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  the  extension  of  market  by  towering  the  duties  on  hispro* 
ductions. 

For  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  extensive  supplies  for 
which  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  the  reduction  of  the  costs  of  Navigation,  and  other  charges 
of  transit. 

With  these  powerful  assistances,  the   British  Western  Tropical 

'  Chiefly  sugar  r«fined  in  Qrsat  Britain. 
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dependencies,  notwithstanding  the  superior  comparative  means  of 
the  Eastern  planter,  would  promise  to  be  a  continued  source  of 
individual  prosperity  and  of  national  power.  Without  such  assis- 
tances/ the  depression  of  the  British  Western  Tropical  agriculture 
must  be  expected  to  add  to  and  to  aggravate  the  national  distress 
resulting  from  the  state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  British  Western  '1  ropical  dependencies  being  however 
supposed  to  be  thus  relieved,  and  their  interests  secured  by  the 
only  means  which  appear  calculated  to  relieve  and  secure  them, 
namely, 

,  By  the  extension  or  increase  of  British  consumption  and  the  re- 
duction of  charge  and  expense,  by  means  of  the  reduction  of 
the  British  revenue  system^  or  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt 
of  the  United  Kingdom^  and  by  the  specml  protection  of  the  State ; 
the  agriculture  of  the  British  Eastern  dependencies,  becomes  a 
distinct  and  unembarrassed  consideration,  and  unquestionably  pre- 
sents an  object  fraught  with  the  most  important  bearings  and 
consequences. 

The  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  depends  upon  her  Murine, 
and  her  Marine  depends  upon  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  of 
which  she  is  the  carrier,  and  the  distance  to  or  from  which  such 
commodities  be  carried,  combining  the  consideration  of  the  natunc 
of  the  climate  which  she  may  visit. 

The  Eastern  parts  of  Asia  are  highly  fruitful  in  most  of  the 
bulky y  as  well  as  the  more  refined  productions,  which  Europe 
demands  from  Tropical  countries;  aad  those  parts  of  Asia  are  not 
only  the  most  distant  of  the  Tropical  countries^  but  are,  to  vast 
extent,  a  portion  of  me  British  Empire.  The  bulky  Tropical 
productions  are  demanded  in  quantities  so  considerable,  as  to  ren- 
der their  carriage  a  chief  source  of  maritime  power ;  and  al- 
though Tropical  climates,  generally  speaking,  are  not  favorable  to 
the  health  of  strangers,  the  effect  of  a  change  of  climate  upon  the 
European  constitution,  has  been  mitigated  by  care  and  professional 
skill,  and  seamen  seasoned  to  such  climates  by  the  intercourse  of 
trade,  are  the  best  calculated  to  defend  their  country,  in  the  same 
climates,  in  the  day  of  trial. 

The  chief  bulky  Tropical  productions  are  saltpetre,  pepper,  rice, 
indigo,  cotton-wool,  sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco.  These  commodi- 
ties, if  wholly  derived  from  the  Western  division  of  the  globe, 
would  keep  in  constant  employ  sufficient  shipping  and  seamen  to 
render  the  nation,  which  should  convey  to  market  a  large  propov- 
tidh  of  the  whole,  a  erenA  maritime  power.  The  same  commodi- 
ties, if  derived  wholly  from  the  Eastern  division  of  the  globe, 
would  keep  in  as  constant  employ  an  increase  of  shipping  and  sear 
men,  extendibg  to  double,  or  nearly  double,  the  q^uantity  an^  number; 
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and  m  this  view,  the  advantage  of  the  emfployment  t8  oonmieiiattnilt 
with  the  increase  of  distance. 

Are  then  Foreign  nations  to  be  supplied  with  these  Tropical 
Productions  from  the  Western  <Nr  from  the  Eastern  divisions  of  llie 
globe  i 

Are  thi^  to  be  supplied  through  the  medium  of  the  British  or 
Foreign  flag } 

Are  they  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  the  labor  of  slaves  employed 
^n  the  soil  of  odier  countries,  or  by  means  of  the  labor  of.  native^ 
free,  British  subjects,  employed  on  British  territory  ? 

Two  things  being  premised,  the  conclusion  is  direct  and  unavoid- 
able. 

Provided  the  British  Western  interests  be  fully  protected,  and 
provided  these  commodities  can  be  delivered  at  market  of  equal 
quality  and  at  equal  price,  the  duty  and  the  policy  of  Great  Bntain 
cannot  be  mistaken.  By  supplying  and  conveying  Tr^ical  pro* 
diictiofis  from  her  own  dominions  in  die  East,  she  obtains  for  her 
own  subject,  the  preference  of  employment  in  the  production  of 
the  commodity  required ;  t\iQ  prevents  a  Foreign  demand  for  slave 
tabor^  and  she  displaces  one  Foreign  ship  by  the  substitution  of 
iwo  British  ships.  Two  cargoes  of  cotton  or  other  produce  m^j 
he  conveyed  to  Europe  from  the  West,  in  the  time  which  would  be 
required  to  convey  one  such  cargo  from  the  East, 

It  has  already  been  endeavoured  to  be  shown,  that  the  British 
Western  interests  admit  of  full  and  complete  protection,  consis-r 
tently  with  the  extension  of  Ahe  demand  upoa  Asia  for  Tropical 
supplies ;— -the  questions  of  quality  and  price  only,  therefore,  remain 
pe  noticed. 

Saltpetre,  pepper,  indigo,  lice,  cotton-wool,  sugar^  coffee  and  to* 
bacco,  are  the  chief  of  the  bulk^  Tropical  productions. 

Saltpetre  s^nd  pepper  are  not  the  subject  of  .competition  between 
Uie  West  and  tlie  East,  the  first  being  entirely,  and  the  second  al- 
knost  exclusively,  derived  from  the  East.  Indigo,  which  was  for- 
merly derived,  with  trifling  exception,  from  Foreign  Colonies  iu  the 
West,  has  been  cultivated  under  the  fostering  hand  of  the' East  In- 
dia Company,  and  more  recently  by  individual  enterprise^  with 
ereat  success  in  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  the  Foreign 
indigo  of  the  West,  is,  in  consequence,  nearly  supplanted  by  the 
British  indigo  of  the  East. ,  The  rice  of  the  East  is  incomparably 
superior  in  quality  to  the  rice  of  the  West  (Carolina) ;  the  condi* 
tion  in  which  the  East  India  rice  is  brought  to  market  checks  ita 
consumption^  but  notwithstanding  this  great  impediment  to  its  intro- 
duction  into  general  use,  the  cousumption  of  East  India  rice  in  Eng* 
land,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  renders 
it  a  considerable  objrct  of  commerce,  and  the  bettier  quality  (mor« 
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iiittfm60i)iiiMl  lower  priee,  sra^nted  bv  the  imprcrriDg  cmlditioh  kr 
wbieb  it  is  brooght  to  market,  cannot  niii  to  obtamfbr  it,  grftdnftllyy 
al  derided  preference  ovtr  the  riee  of  the  West.  The  edttdfMaMl 
of  Isdia^  whieh  when  burdened  nHth  high  freight  md  chtf getf,  WM 
noCan  object  of  attention  to  the  merchant  or  nrannfacturer,  is  n<^W 
*n  object  of  the  first  importance  in  the  trade  and  raannflM^luretf  of 
Are  country.  The  consumption  in  Ertgland  and  Off  the  coiltiii^tit 
of  Europe  is  fyery  amnderalle,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  productidti  6f 
great  importance ;  but  the  effect  of  the  krge  importations  and  ek*  , 
tensive  use  of  the  East  India  cotton-wool,  and  of  the  low  rate  of 
price  at  which  it  is  imported,  upon  the  price  of  Foreign  cotton- 
wool, is  a  more  weighty  and  important  consideration.  To  these 
causes  must  be  ascribed  a  large  proportion  of  the  considerable  re* 
duction  in  the  price  of  cotton  manufectures,  and  to  the  low  price  at 
which  these  manufactures  can  be  afibrded  at  market,  must  be  as- 
cribed, in  great  part,  the  extended  and  increasing  demand  for  such 
manufactures.  The  low  price  of  the  East  India  cotton-wool,  is  a 
consideration  of  great  moment  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  consump- 
tion, if  not  bounded  by  the  low  price  which  the  Foreign  cotton 
planter  is  cotnpelled  to  accept  for  his  produce,  in  consequence  of 
the  price  of  East  India  cotton-wool,  and  the  want  of  attention  in 
Indm  to  the  condition  in  which  the  East  India  cotton-wool  is  sent 
to  market^  must  necessarily  increase.  The  sugar  of  India  is  be- 
come the  subject  of  extensive  consumption  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  notwithstanding  the  higher  duty  which  is  imposed 
upon  it,  is  the  subject  of  .consumption  even  in  England,  to  an  ex- 
tent plainly  indicating  that  the  demand  would  be  considerable,  if 
admitted  upon  equal  terms  with  British  West  India  sugar.  The 
coffee  of  India— (the  produce  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  settlement  in 
Java)  is  also  a  very  extensive  subject  of  trade  with  Europe,  and  ex- 
cepting tobacco,  the  bull^  Tropical  productions  of  the  East,  ap- 
pear to  be  forcing  their  way,  in  all  kinds,  into  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope, by  means  of  the  low  price  at  which  they  can  be  afforded. 
Tobacco  is  produced  in  India,  very  generally,  for  native  consump- 
tion, but  whether  that  production  will  be  added  to  the  evidence  of 
the  resources  of  India  for  the  supply  of  the  European  market,  can 
only  be  determined  by  more  experience :  that  its  introduction  iivill 
be  attempted,  under  die  better  commercial  principles  now  in  opera- 
tion, or  expected  to  be  brought  into  operation,  cannot  admit  of 
doubt ;  and  the  same  advantage  of  cheap  labor  may  be  expected  to 
produce  results  similar  to  those  which  are  actually  experienced  in 
indigo,  rice,  cotton-wool  and  other  productions. 

The  British  Eastern  dominions,  although  not  the  exclusive,  are 
the  principal  aource  or  medium  of  these  supplies,  and  whether 
tlie  resources  of  these  dominions  be  contemplated  in  reference  to 
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tbe  cheap  and  abundant  supply  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  un wrought 
material,  the  permanent  and  steady  demand  for  British  artificery 
and  manufactures,  the  repression  of  the  Foreign  employment  of 
slaves,  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  subject,  the 
general  increase  of  civilisation,  or  the  increase  of  the  British  ma- 
rine, separately,  or  be  contemplated  in  a  connected  and  combined 
Tiew  of  these  important  considerations,  British  India  is  a  subject  of 
deep  and  impressive  interest  to  the  Merchant  and  Manufacturer, 
d)e  Philanthropist,  the  Philosopher  and  the  Statesman. 
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WILLIAM  IIL 


When  James  IL  abdicated  the  throne  of  England,  he  retired  to 
France,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.  to  enable  him  to  secure 
the  possession  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  still  acknowledged  as  the 
lawful  sovereign.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1689,  James  landed  at 
Kinsale  with  about  1200  of  his  own  subjects  in  the  pay  of  France, 
and  190  French  officer^.  Hd  Was  i^eived  with  open  arms,  and 
the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  him,  for  although  the 
Protestants  in  the  north  had  declared  for  the  new  government, 
their  strength  and  number  were  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
with  the  forces  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Tyrconnel.  This  minister  had 
disarmed  all  the  other  Protestants  in  one  day,  ^mad  assembled  an 
army  of  30,000  foot,  8,000  cavalry.'  Addresses  were  poured  in 
upon  James  lft>m  all  orders  ol  liit  people.  The  established 
clergy  among  the  rest,  congratulated  him  upon  his  arrival,  a  certain 
sign  that  his  chance  of  success  was  not  contemptible. 

James  continued  to  govern  Ireland,  without  any  interruption 
from  William,  till  the  ISth  of  August,*  when  Schomberg  landed 
at  Belfast  with  an  English  army  of  10,000  men.  To  oppose  him, 
James  cdlected  his  foroesy  amomitk^  to  30,000^  at  Dregheda.' 
Schomberg  who  had  armed  at  Duadalk,  thought  it  prudent  to 
advance  no  farther;  and  instead  of  reducing  Ireland,  alter  having 
lost  one  half  of  his  army  by  sickness,  he  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign was  under  the  necessity  of  entrenching  himself  against  an 

■  Smollett,  1. 86i        *  Lcfjind,  v.  3,  b.  6.  c.  6.  '  lb. 
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ttifiiiy»  Irhick  he  had  beee  taught  in  Kngfandl  to  despise^  and  cf 
eoofimi^  his  operations  to  die  protection  of  die  noraem  pro^ 
Tince.' 

On  die  14th  of  lone  in  the  year  following^  Wilfiam  knded  widi 
leinfiMrceinems  at  Carrickieigtts.  The  distracted  state  of  Soghdd^ 
and  the  formidable  preparations  of  t^rancci  inclined  him  to  a  Tigor* 
otts  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Ireland**  He  adranoed  towards 
Dublin  wtdi  an  army  of  86^000  men*  James  collected  hb  forces 
unounting  to  93|000  at  Drogheda^  and  by  an  unaccountable  im 
fatuation  resisted  the  advice  of  his  general  officers,  to  act  on  die 
defensive  against  WiOsam ;  who  wouU  then  have  had  to  contends 
at  the  same  time,  aeainst  a  threatened  foreign  invasion  of  Britain^ 
die  insurreciion  ^ich  his  own  subjects  were  plotdag,  and  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  his  Irish  army  in  an  uirfricndly  otimattf 
without  prtmsions  or  succours. 

Though  William  obtained  a  decided  inctorv  at  die  Boyte^  the 
Irish  arqiy  had  fought  with  courage  and  obstinacy  $  aiid|  in  cona- 
sequence  of  having  at  one  time  repulsed  die  centre  of  die  English 
army,  were  aUe  to  retire  in  good  order,  with  the  loss  of  only  1600 
men*3  The  subsequent  defeat  of  General  Douglas  before  Athlooci 
and  of  William  himself  beftire  Limerick,  left  James,  at  the  end  of 
die  campaign,  in  possession  of  nearly  one  hall  of  Irekmd,  and  wril 
supported  by  an  army  inured  to  virar^  and  commanded  by  able  lind 
experienced  generals.  William  experienced  still  greater  embai^ 
rassments  on  die  continent  and  in  England.  A  victory  had  been 
gabed  by  Luxemburgh^  in  Flanders,  over  Prince  WaldedE  and  the 
oHifederate  army ;  Toorville  had  defeated  the  umted  fibets  of 
Englaod  and  Holland ;  and  great  dejection  arid  disoont^t  weM 
visible  amoiig  his  British^subjects. 

William  having  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  IdSlO^ 
(General  GincUe,  with  an  army  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Rudi,  whd 
now  commanded  the  Irish  forces,  tommenced  die  cainpasgn  bv 
die  capture  of  the  fort  of  Baltimore.  Having  afterwards  takm 
Athlone,  and  defeated  St.  Rudi  at  the  batUe  of  Aughrim,  he  laid 
siege  to  LimeHck  on  the  25th  of  August,  1^1.  The  fortifications 
had  been  strengthened  since  William  was  repulsed  before  it  in  tHi 
preceding  year ;  the  garrison  was  healthy,  well  supplied,  and  in 
numbers  equal  to  the  assailants,  and  strong  succours  were  daily 
expected  from  France.^  The  besiegers,  on  the  odier  hand,  were 
too  few  for  the  undertaking,  the  season  of  the  year  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  they  had  no  expectations  of  recaving  any  reinforce^ 
ments. 

Week  passed  away  after  week  without  Ginckle^s  obtaining  any 

'  L«laud,  V.  3,  b.  6.  c.  6.        *  lb.        ^  lb.        ♦  lb. 
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advantage  over  the  besieged;  at  length  he  made  a  lodgment 
on  the  West  side  of  the  Shannon.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
success,  it  was  debated  whether  the  siege  should  be  carried  on,  or 
converted  into  a  blockade  ;  such  were  the  difficulties  foreseen  in 
reducing  the  town.  It  was  dangerous  for  the  besiegers  to  continue 
in  their  present  station  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  hazardous 
to  divide  an  army  sufficient  only  for  assailing  the  town  on  one 
side ;  and  yet  the  only  efiectual  way  of  reducing  it  was  to  invest 
it  on  all  sides,  by  cutting  off  the  garrison  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  county  of  Clare.' 

William,  in  the  mean  time,  was  so  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
ol>taining  the  surrender  of  the. Irish  army,  in  order  to  secure  his 
newly  acquired  throne,  and  the  success  of  the  revolution,  that  he 
sent  instructions  to  the  Lords  Justices  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
offering  to  the  Catholics  still  more  liberal  terms  than  those  which 
they  afterwards  accepted ;  and  he  gave  Ginckle  urgent  directions 
to  terminate  the  war  on  any  conditions.^  Fortunately,  however, 
for  William  and  the  revolution  party,  but  most  unfortunately,  as 
events  have  since  proved,  for  the  Cajtholics,  the  garrison  of  Lime- 
rick beat  a  parley  on  the  29th  day  of  the  siege.  A  cessation  of 
three  days  was  granted ;  and,  on  the  last  day  of  it,  the  Irish 
generals  proposed  terms  of  capitulation.  They  required  an  act  of 
indemnity  for  all  past  offences,  with  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  estatea 
they  possessed  before  the  present  revolution,  freedom  for  the  Ca- 
diolic  worship,  with  an  establishment  of  one  Romish  ecclesiastic 
in  each  parish.  They  also  required,  that  Catholics  should  ^be  de- 
clared fully  qualified  for  every  office,  civil  and  inilitary ;  that  they 
should  be  admitted  into  all  corporations ;  and,  that  the  Irish  army 
should  be  kept  up  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  with  the  king's 
other  troops,  provided  they  were  willing  to  serve.^  Ginckle  refused 
to  accede  to  meir  proposal ;  but  being  desired  to  offer  such  terms 
as  he  could  grant,  he  proposed  conditions  which  were  accepted  by 
the  garrison,  and  which  are  contained  in  the  following  civil  and 
military  articles. 

Three  days  after  they  were  signed,  the  French  fleet  arrived  in 
Dingle  Bay.^ 


'  Leland,  v.  3.  b.  6.  c.  6. 

*  lb.  and  Harris's  Life  of  William,  p.  372.  . 

This  was  called  the  secret  proclamation,  because,  though  printed,  at  never 
was  published,  in  consequence  of  the  Lords  Justices  being  informed  of  the 
inclination  of  the  garrison  to  treat  for  their  surrender. 

'  Leland,  v.  3«  b.  6.  c.  6.  ♦  See  Note  A. 
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THE  .CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  ARTICLES  OF  LIMERICK, 

Exadhf  printed  from  the  Letters  Patent^  wherein  they  are  rati^ 
Jied  and  exemplified  by  their  Majesties^  under  the  Great  Seal  ^ 
.  England.* 

GuLiSLMUS  et  Maria  Dei  gratia,  Anglae,  Scotis,  Franciae  et 
Hiberniae,  rex  et  regina,  fidei  defenaores,  &c.  Omnibus  ad  quos 
presentes  literae  nostrae  pervenerint  salutem :  inspeximus  irrotula- 
ment.  quarund.  literaram  patentium  de  confirmatione,  geren.  dat. 
apud  Westmonasterium  yicemo  quarto  die  Februarii,  ultimi  pne- 
teriti  in  cancellar.  nostr.  irrotulat.  ac  ibidem  de  recordo  remanem. 
in  hapc  verba.  William  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &€.  To 
all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  certain 
articles,  bearing  date  the  third  day  of  October  last  past,  made  and 
agreed  on  between  our  justices  of  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  our 
general  of  our  forces  there  on  the  one  part ;  and  several  officers 
there,  commanding  within  the  city  of  Limerick,  in  our  said  king- 
dom, on  the  oiher  part.  Whereby  our  said  justices  and  general 
did  undertake  that  we  should  ratify  those  articles,  within  the 
space  of  eight  months  or  sooner ;  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
that  the  same  should  be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  parliament. 
The  tenor  of  which  said  articles  is  as  follows,  viz. 

ARTICLES    AGREED   UPON   THE    THIRD    DAY   OF    OCTOBER,  ONE 
THOUSAND   SIX   HUNDRED    AND   NINETY-ONE. 

Between  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Porter,  Knight,  and 
Thomas  Coningsby,  Esq.  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland ;  and  his 
Excellency  the  Baron  De  Ginckle,  Lieutenant  General  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  English  army  ;   on  the  one  part* 

And  the  Right  Honorable  Patrick  Earl  of  Lucan,  Piercy,  Viscount 
Gallmoy,  Colonel  Nicholas  Purcel,  Colonel  Nicholas  Dusack, 
Sir  Toby  Butler,  Colonel  Garret  Dillon,  and  Colonel  John 
Brown  5  on  the  other  part : 

In  the  behalf  of  the  Irish  Inhabitants  in  the  City  and  County  of 
Limerick^  the  Counties  of  Clare j  Kerry ^  Corky  SligOy  and  Mayo. 

In  consideration  of  the  Surrender  of  the  City  of  Limerick,  and 
other  agreements  made  between  the  said  Lieutenant  General 
Ginckle,  the  Governor  of  the  City  of  Limerick,  and  the  Gene- 
rals of  the  Irish  army,  bearing  date  with  these  Presents,  for  the 

'  The  date  of  the  ratification  of  these  articles^  is  5th  of  April,  t69S,  that 
is  four  ^cars  after  their  Majesties  had  taken  the  coronation  oath. 
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Sttirender  of  the  City,  and  Submission  of  the  said  Army :  it  is 
<  agreed.  That, ' 

I.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  pri- 
Titeges  in  the  cxeicise  of  their  religion,  as  are  consistent  with  the 
Iqws  of  Ireland  $  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King  Charies 
the  Second ;  and  their  Majesties,  as  soon  as  their  afiatrs  will  per- 
mit them  to  summon  a  Parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endea- 
Toilr  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  further  security  in 
^t  particular,  as  may  prezeroe  them  from  any  disturbance  upon 
the  aeeaunt  4^  their  said  rdigion. 

II.  AH  the  inhabitants  or  rendents  of  Limerick,  or  any  odier 
gttffison  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish,  and  all  officers  and 
soldiers,  now  in  arms,  under  any  commission  of  King  James,  or 
those  authorised  by  him,  to  grant  the  same  in  the  several  counties 
of  limerick,  Cl^re,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo,  or  any  of  them ;  and 
$i\  the  commissioned  officers  in  their  Majesties'  quarters,  that 
belong  to  the  Irish  regiments  now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with, 
and  who  are  not  prisoners  of  war,  or  have  taken  protection,  and 
who  shall  return  and  submit  to  their  Majesties'  obedience ;  and 
their  and  every  of  dieir  heirs,  shall  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy,  all 
and  every  their  estates  of  freehold  and  inheritance ;  and  all  the 
rights,  titles  and  interest,  privileges  and  immunities,  which  they, 
and  every  or  any  of  them  held,  enjoyed,  or  were  rightfiiUy  and 
hmfhAly  entitled  to  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  IL  or  at  any  time 
since,,  by  the  laws  and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  said  reign 
of  King  Charles  II.  and  shall  be  put  in  possession,  by  order  of  the 
government,  of  such  of  them  as  are  in  the  King's  hands,  or  the 
hands  of  his  tenants,  without  being  put  to  any  suit  or  trouble 
therein;  and  all  such  estates  shall  be  freed  and  discharged  from 
all  arrears  of  crown  rents,  quit  rents,  and  other  public  charges, 
incurred  and  become  due  since  Michaelmas  1688,  to  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof:  and  all  persons  comprehended  in  this  article, 
sJvUl  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  real  and 
nersonal,  to  them,  or  any  of  them  belonging,  and  remaining  either  * 
in  t^ieir  pwn  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  persons  whatsoever,  in 
trust  for,  or  for  the  use  of  them,  or  any  of  them  :  and  all,  and 
^(^y  the(  said  persons,  of  what  profession,  trade,  or  calling  soever 
they  be,  shaU  and  may  use,  exercise,  and  practise  their  several 
and,  resrpectivie  professions,  trades  and  callings,  as  freely  as  they 
did  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  same  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
IL  provided  that  nothing  in  this  article  contained,  be  construed 
to  extend  to,  or  restore  any  forfeiting  person  now  out  of  the 
kingdom,  except  what  are  hereafter  comprised;  provided  also, 
that  no  person  whatsoever  shall  have  or  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this 
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afftid^  dnl  diall  ticket  or  rtfote  Co  take  ti^  oadi  of  anegfamee,^ 
made  by  act  of  Pafhament  in  England)  in  die  fifst  year  of  the  reign 
of  timr  present  Majesties,  when  diereunto  reqiured. 

ill.  All  merchants^  or  reputed  mevchants  of  the  city  of  Lime^ 
licl;^  or  of  any  other  ganison  now  possessed  by  the  Irish,  or  of 
any  town  or  place  in  the  counties  of  Clare  or  Kerry,  who  are 
absent  beyond  the  seas,  that  hare  not  bore  arms  since  their  Mai- 
jesties'  declaration  in  February,  1688,  shall  haye  the  benefit  of  die 
second  article,  in  die  same  manner  as  if  they  were  present  $  pro- 
vided  9udi  merchants,  and  reputed  merdismts,  do  repair  into  tM^ 
kingdom  within  the  space  of  eight  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

IV.  The  following  officers,  viz.  Ccdonel  Simon  Lutterel, 
Captain  Row]an4  White,  Maurice  Eustace  of  Termanstown, 
ChieTeas  of  Maystown,  commonly  called  Mount-Lrinstor,  now 
belonging  to  the  regiments  in  the  aforesaid  garrisons  and  quarters 
of  the  Insh  army,  who  were  beyond  the  seas,  and  sent  thither  upon 
affairs  of  dieir  respective  regiments,  or  the  array  in  general,  snail 
have  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  die  second  article,  provided 
they  return  hidier  within  the  ^ce  of  eight  months  from  the  date 
oC  diese  presents,  and  submit  to  their  Majesties'  government,  and 
take  the  above-mentioned  oath. 

V.  That  all  and  singular  die  said  persons  comprised  in  the 
second  and  third  articles,  shall  have  a  general  pardon  of  all  a^ 
tafaiders,  oudawiies,  treasons,  misprisions  of  treason,  premuniree, 
felonies,  trespasses,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  what- 
soever, by  them,  or  any  of  them,  committed  since  the  be^^nning 
4iS  the  reign  of  King  James  11.  and  if  any  of  them  are  attainted  by 
Parli»nent,  t^  Lords  Justices,  and  General,  will  use  Am  best 
endeavours  to  get  the  same  repealed  by  Parliament,  and  the  out^ 
lawries  to  be  reversed  gratis,  all  but  writing-clerks'  fees. 

VI.  And  whereas  these  present  wars  have  drawn  on  great  vio- 
lences on  both  parts ;  and  that  if  leave  were  given  to  the  bringing 
all  sorts  of  private  aotionS)  the  animosides  would  probably  con- 
tinue that  have  been  too  long  on  foot,  and  the  public  disturbances 
last :  for  the  quieting  and  settling  therefore  of  this  kingdom, 
and  avoiding  those  inconv^ences  which  would  be  die  necessary 
consequ^ice  of  the  contrary,  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
comprised  in  the  foregoing  articles,  shall  be  sued,  molested,  or 
impleaded  at  the  suit  of  any  party  or  parties  whatsoever,  for  any 
trespasses  by  them  committed,  cmt  for  any  arms,  horses,  money, 
goods,  chattels,  merchandizes,  or  provisions  whatsoever,  by  them 
seized  or  taken  during  the  time  of  the  war.    And  no  person  or 

'  t  Af  B,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful,  aiul  bear 
tnie  Allegiance  to  their  Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.   So  help 
Ood. 
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pefsons  whatsoerer)  in  the  second  or  third  articles  comprised,  shall 
be  sued,  impleaded,  or  made  accountable  for  the  rents  or  mean 
rates  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  houses,  by  him  or  them  received, 
or  enjoyed  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  nor  for  any  waste  or  trespass 
by  him  or  them  committed  in  any  such  lands,  tenements,  or  houses : 
and  it  is  also  agreed,  that  this  article  shall  be  mutual  and  reciprocal 
on  both  sides. 

VIL  Every  nobleman  and  gentleman  comprised  in  the  side 
second  and  third  articles,  shall  have  liberty  to  ride  with  a  sword 
and  case  of  pistols,  if  they  thmk  fit ;  and  keep  a  gun  in  their  houses, 
for  the  defence  of  the  same,  or  for  fowling. 

VIII.  The  inhabitants  and  residents  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  and 
other  garrisons,  shall  be  permitted  to  remove  their  goods,  chattels 
and  provisions,  out  of  the  same,  without  being  viewed  and 
searched,  or  paying  any  manner  of  duties,  and  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  leave  the  houses  or  lodgings  they  now  have,  for  the  space  of  six 
weeks  next  ensuing  the  date  hereoi. 

IX.  The  oath  to  be  administered  to  such  Roman  Catholics  as 
submit  to  their  Majesties'  Government,  shall  be  the  oath  abovesatd, 
and  no  other. 

X.  No  person  or  persons  who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  break 
these  articles,  or  any  of  them,  shall  thereby  make,  or  cause  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  forfeit  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  same. 

XI.  The  Lords  Justices  and  General  do  promise  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours,  that  all  the  persons  comprehended  in  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  shall  be  protected  and  defended  from  all 
arrests  and  executions  for  debt  or  damage,  for  the  space  of  eight 
months  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Lords  Justices  and  General  do  undertake,  that 
their  Majesties  will  ratify  these  articles  within  the  space  of  eight 
months,  or  sooner,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours  diat  the  same 
shall  be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  Farliment. 

XIII.  And  whereas  Colonel  John  Brown  stood  indebted  to 
several  Protestants,  by  judgments  of  irecord,  which  appearing  to  the 
Jate  Government,  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  Lord  Lucan,  took  away 
the  effects  the  said  John  Brown  had  to  answer  the  said  debts,  and 
promised  to  clear  the  said  John  Brown  of  tlie  said  debts ;  which 
effects  were  taken  for  the  public  use  of  the  Irish,  and  their 
army  :  for  freeing  the  said  Lord  Lucan  of  his  said  engagement, 
past  on  their  public  account,  for  payment  of  the  said  Protestants, 
and  for  preventing  the  ruin  of  the  said  John  Brown,  and  for 
satisfaction  of  his  creditors,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Lucan,  and 
the  rest  of  the  persons  aforesaid,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  said  Lords 
justices,  and  the  said  Baron  De  Ginckle,  shall  intercede  with  the 
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King  and  Parliament^  to  have  the  estates  secured  to  Roman 
Catholics,  by  articles  and  capitulation  in  this  kingdom,  charged 
with,  and  equally  liable  to,  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  said 
debts  as  the  said  Lord  Lucan,  upon  stating  accounts  with  the  said 
John  Brown,  shall  certify  under  his  hand,  that  the  effects  taken 
from  the  said  3rown  amount  unto  %  which  accompt  is  to  be  stated» 
and  the  balance  certified  by  the  said  Lord  Lucan,  in  one  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  hereof : 

For  the  true  performance  hereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands. 
Present, 

SCRAVENMORE.  ChAR.  PoRTER. 

H.  Maccay.  Thos.  Coningsbt. 

T.  Talmash.  Bar.  Db  Ginckle. 

And  whereas  the  said  city  of  Limerick  hath  been  since,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  said  articles,  surrendered  unto  us.    Now  know  ye,  that 
we  having  considered  of  the  said  articles,  are  graciously  pleased 
hereby  to  declare,  that  we  do  Jar  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors^  as 
Jar  as  in  us  lies,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same,  and  every  clause, 
matter,  and  thing  therein  contained^^^AnA  as  to  such  parts  there- 
of for  which  an  act  of  Parliament  shall  be  found  to  be  necessary, 
we  shall  recommend  the  same  to  be  made  good  by  Parliament,  and 
shall  give  our  royal  assent  to  any  bill  or  bills  that  shall  be  passed 
by  our  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  that  purpose.   And  whereas  it 
appears  unto  us,  that  it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  to  the  said 
articles,  that  after  the  words  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  Mayo,  or 
any  of  them,  in  the  second  of  the  said  articles,  the  words  following, 
viz.      « And  all  such  as  arc  under  their  protection  in  the  said 
counties/'  should  be  inserted,  and  be  part  of  the   said  articles. 
Which  words  having  been  casually  omitted  by  the  writer,  the 
omission  was  not  discovered  till  after  the  said  articles  were  signed, 
but  was  taken  notice  of  before  the  second  town  was  surrendered  : 
and  that  our  said  justices  and  general,  or  one  of  them,  did  promise 
that  the  said  clause  should  be  made  good,  it  being  within  the  in- 
tention of  the  capitulation,  and  inserted  in  the  foul  draft  thereof. 
Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do   hereby  ratify  and 
confirm  the  said  omitted  words,  viz.     <<  And  all  such  as  are  under 
their  protection  in  the  said  counties,''  here]>y  for  us,  our  heir& 
and  successors,  ordaining  and  declaring,  that  all  and  every  person 
and  persons  therein  concerned,  shall  and  may  have,  receive,  and 
enjoy  the  benefit  thereof,  in  such  and  the  same  manner,  as  if 
the  said  words  had  been  inserted  in  their  proper  place,  in  the 
said  second  article  $  any  omission,  defect,  or  mistake  in  the  said 
second  article  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.     Provided    always, 
VOL.  XX.  Pam.  NO.  XXXIX.  N 
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and  our  will  and  pleasure  iS)  that  these  our  letters  patents  shall  be 
enrolled  in  our  court  of  Chancery,  in  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
within  the  space  of  one  year  next  ensuing.  In  witness,  &c. 
witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February, 
tnno  regni  regis  &  reginse  Gulielmi  &  Marine  quarto  per  breve 
de  privato  sigillo.  Nos  autem  tenorem  premissor.  predict.  Ad 
requisitionem  attornat.  general,  domini  regis  &  dominae  reginae 
pro  regno  Hibemise.  Duximus  exemplificand.  per  presentes. 
In  cujus  rei  testimonium  has  litteras  nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentes. 
Testibus  nobis  ipsis  apud  Westmon.  quinto  die  Aprilis,  annoq. 
regni  eorum  quarto. 

BRIDGES. 

Examinat.  C     S.  Keck.  )  In  Cancel, 

per  nos  \     Lacon  Wm.  Childe.  5  Magistros. 

Military  Articles  agreed  upon  between  the  Baron  de  Gincklef 
Lieutenant-General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  English 
armi/y  on  the  one  side — 

And  the  Lieutenant-Generals  t)e  Ussoon  and  De  Tesse,  Com^ 
manders  in  Chief  of  the  Irish  army^  on  the  other  ;  and  the 
General  Officers  hereunto  subscribing, 

I.  That  all  persons,  without  any  exceptions,  of  what  quality 
or  condition  soever,  that  are  willing  to  leave  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  any  country  beyond  the  seas  (Eng- 
land and  Scotland  excepted)  where  they  think  fit,  with  their 
families,  household-stuff,  plate,  and  jewels. 

II.  That  all  general  officers,  colonels,  and  generally  all  other 
officers  of  hbrse,  dragoons,  and  foot  guards,  troopers,  dragooners, 
soldiers  of  all  kinds,  that  are  in  any  garrison,  place,  or  post,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  or  encamped  in  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Clare,  and  Kerry,  as  also  those  called  Rapparees,  or  volunteers, 
that  are  willing  to  go  beyond  seas  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  free  leave 
to  embark  themselves  wherever  the  ships  are  that  are  appointed  to 
transport  them,  and  to  come  in  whole  bodies  as  they  are  now 
composed,  or  in  parties,  companies,  or  otherwise,  without  having 
any  impediment,  directly  or  indirectly. 

III.  That  all  persons  above-mentioned,  that  are  willing  to  leave 
Ireland  and  go  into*  France,  shall  have  leave  to  declare  it  at  the 
times  and  places  hereafter  mentioned,  viz.  the  troops  in  Limerick, 
on  fruesday  next  in  Limerick;  the  horse  at  their  camp  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  other  forces  that  are  dispersed  in  the  counties 
of  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  on  the  8th  instant,  and  none  other,  before 
Monsieur  Tameron,  the  French  intendant,  and  Colonel.  Withers  ; 
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and  after  such  declaration  is  made,  the  troops  that  will  go  into 
France  must  remain  ander  the  command  and  discipline  of  their 
officers  that  are  to  conduct  them  thither ;  and  deserters  of  each 
side  shall  be  given  up,  and  punished  accordingly. 

IV.  That  all  English  and  Scotch  officers  that  serve  now  in  Ire- 
land>  shall  be  included  in  this  capitulation,  as  well  for  the  security 
of  their  estates  and  goods  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  (if 
they  are  willing  to  remain  here,)  as  for  passing  freely  into  France, 
or  any  other  country,  to  serve. 

V.  That  all  the  general  French  officers,  the  intendant,  the  engi- 
neers, the  commissaries  at  war,  and  of  the  artillery,  the  treasurer, 
and  other  French  officers,  strangers,  and  all  others  whatsoever,  that 
are  in  Sligo,  Ross,  Clare,  or  in  the  army,  or  that  do  trade  or  com- 
merce, or  are  otherways  employed  in  any  kind  of  station  or  con- 
dition, shall  have  free  leave  to  pass  into  France,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, and  shall  have  leave  to  ship  themselves,  with  all  their  horses^ 
equipage,  plate,  papers,  and  all  their  effiscts  whatever «,  and  that 
C^eneral  Ginckle  will  order  passports  for  them,  convoys,  and  carri- 
ages, by  land  and  water,  to  carry  them  safe  from  Limerick  to  the 
ships  where  they  shall  be  embarked,  without  paying  any  thing  for 
the  said  carriages,  or  to  those  that  are  employed  therein,  with 
their  horses,  cars,  boats,  and  shallops. 

VI.  That  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  equipages,  merchandise,  horses, 
money,  plate,  or  other  moveables,  or  household-stuff  belonging  to  the 
said  Irish  troops,  or  to  the  French  officers,  or  other  particular  per- 
sons whatsoever,  be  robbed,  destroyed>  or  taken  away  by  the  troops 
of  the  said  General,  the  said  General  will  order  it  to  be  restored, 
or  payment  to  be  made  according  to  the  value  that  is  given  in  upon 
oath  by  the  person  so  robbed  or  plundered :  and  the  said  Irish 
troops  to  be  transported  as  aforesaid:  and  all  other  persons  belong- 
ing to  them,  are  to  observe  good  order  in  their  march  and  quarters^ 
and  shall  restore  whatever  they  shall  take  from  the  country,  or 
make  restitution  for  the  same. 

VII.  iThat  to  facilitate  the  transporting  the  said  troops,  the 
General  will  furnish  fifty  ships,  each  ship's  burthen  two  hundred 
tons;  for  which  the  persons  to  be  transported  shall  not  be  ob- 
liged to  pay,  and  twenty  more,  if  there  shall  be  occasion,  with- 
out their  paying  for  them  ;  and  if  any  of  the  said  ships  shall  be  of 
lesser  burthen,  he  will  furnish  more  in  number  to  countervail ; 
and  also  give  two  men  of  war  to  embark  the  pri^ipal  officers,  and 
serve  for  a  convoy  to  the  vessels  of  burthen. 

VIIL  That  a  commissary  shall  be  immediately  sent  to  Cork  to 
^sit  the  transport  ships,  and  what  condition  they  are  in  for  sailing  : 
and  that  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  the  troops  to  be  transported 
shall  march  with  all  conveniei^t  speed,  the  nearest  way,  in  order  to 
embark  there :  and  if  there  shall  be  any  more  men  to  be  trans- 
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ported  than  can  be  carried  off  in  the  said  fifty  ships,  the  rest  shall 
quit  the  English  town  of  Limerick,  and  march  to  such  quarters  as 
shall  be  appointed  for  them,  convenient  for  their  transportation, 
where  they  shall  remain  till  the  other  twenty  ships  be  ready,  which 
are  to  be  in  a  month  ;  and  may  embark  on  any  French  ship  ^hat 
may  come  in  the  mean  time. 

IX.  That  the  said  ships  shall  be  furnished  with  forage  for  horse, 
and  all  necessary  provisions  to  subsist  the  officers,  troops,  dragoon^, 
and  soldiers,  and  all  other  persons  that  are  shipped  to  be  trans- 
ported into  France  ;  which  provisions  shall  be  paid  for  as  soon  as 
all  are  disembarked  at  Brest  or  Nantz,  upon  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
or  any  other  port  of  France  they  can  make. 

X.  And.  to  secure  the  return  of  the  said  ships  (the  danger  of  the 
seas  excepted)  and  payment  for  the  said  provisions,  sufficient  hos- 
tages shall  be  given. 

XI.  That  the  garrisons  of  Clare»castle,  Ross,  and  all  other  foot 
that  are  in  garrisons  in  the  counties  of  Clare;,  Cork,  and  Kerry, 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  this  present  capitulation ;  and  such  part 
of  those  garrisons  as  design  to  go  beyond  seas,  shall  march  out  with 
their  arms,  baggage,  drums  beatingj  ball  in  mouth,  match  lighted 
at  both  ends,  and  colors  flying,  with  all  the  provisions,  and  half  the 
ammunition  that  is  in  the  said  garrisons,  and  join  the  horse  that 
march  to  be  transported;  or  if  then  there  is  not  snipping  enough  for 
the  body  of  foot  that  is  to  be  next  transported  after  the  horse.  Ge- 
neral Ginckle  will  order  that  they  be  furnished  with  carriages  for. 
that  purpose,  and  what  provisions  they  shall  want  in  their  march, 
they  paying  for  the  said  provisions,  or  else  that  they  may  take  it, 
out  of  their  own  magazines. 

Xn.  That  all  the,  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  that  are  in  the 
counties  of  Cork,.  Kerry,  and  Clare,  shall  also  have  the  benefit  of 
this  capitulation  ;  and  mat  such  as  will  pass  into  France  shall  have 
quarters  given  them  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry,  apart  from 
the  troops  that  are  commanded  by  General  Ginckle,  until  they  can 
be  shipped ;  and  within  their  quarters  they  shall  pay  for  every 
thing,  except  forage  and  pasture  for  their  horses,  which  shall  be; 
furnished  gratis. 

XIII.  Those  of  the  garrison  of  Sligo  that  are  joined  to  the  Irish 
army,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this  capitulation  *,  and  orders  shall 
be  sent  to  them  that  are  to  convey  them  up,  to  bring  them  hither 
to  Limerick  the  shortest  way. 

XIV.  The  Irish  may  have  liberty  to  transport  nine  hundred 
horse,  including  horses  for  the  officers,  which  shall  be  transported 
gratis ;  and  as  for  the  troopers  that  stay  behind,  they  shall  dispose 
of  themselves  as  they  shall  think  fit,  giving  up  their  horses  and 
arms  to  such  persons  as  the  General  shall  appomt. 

XV.  It  shall  be  permitted  to  those  that  are  appointed  to  take 
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wife^  ought  to  hare  descended  to  his  son  or  other  issue  in  tail,  befaig 
Papists,  and  makes  them  descend  to  the  nearest  Protestant  relatioOf 
as  if  the  Popish  heir  and  other  Popish  relations  were  dead. 

By  the  10th  clause,  the  estate  of  a  Papist,  for  want  of  a  Pro- 
testant heir,  is  to  be  divided,  share  and  share  alike,  among  all  hia 
sons ;  for  want  of  sons  among  his  daughters,  and  for  want  of 
daughters  among  the  collateral  kindred  of  the  father. 

By  the  15th  clause,  no  person  shall  be  exempt  from  the  penal- 
ties of  this  act,  that  diall  not  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  and  de- 
claration required  by  this  act  to  be  taken. 

By  the  16th  clause,  all  persons  whatsoever,  who  shall  receive 
any  oiEce,  civil  and  military,  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  and 
declaration  required  to  be  taken  by  the  English  act  of  Sd  Wm. 
and  Mary ;  and  also  the  oath  of  abjuration  required  to  be  taken 
by  another  English  act  of  1st  Anne^  and  also  shall  receive  the 
sacrament.* 

The  23d  clause  provides,  that  no  Papist,  except  under  particu- 
lar conditions,  shall  dwell  in  Limerick  or  Galway. 

The  24th,  that  no  persons  shall  vote  at  elections  without  taking 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration. 

And  the  25th  clause,  that  all  advowsons  possessed  by  Papists 
shall  be  vested  in  her  Majesty. 

The  Catholics,  who  had  submitted  in  silence  to  all  the  unjust 
transgressions  of  the  last  reign,  felt  it  necessary,  when  this  act  was  ' 
first  brought  before  Parliament,  tP  use  their  utmost  exertions  to 
prevent  it  from  passing  into  a  law.  They,  however,  appealed  in 
vain  to  the  English  Cabinet  to  respect  the  solemn  engagements  of 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
petition  to  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Sir  Theobald  Butler  was  heard,  as  counsel  for  the  petitioners, 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  22d  February, 
1703.  He  suted,  « that  the  bill  would  render  null  and  void  the 
articles  of  Limerick ;  that  those  articles  had  been  granted  for  the 
valuable  consideration  of  the  surrender  of  that  garrison,  at  a  time 
when. the  Catholics  had  the  sword  in  their  hand,  and  were  in  a 

'  Upon  this^clause  of  the  bill  Bishop  Burnet  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions: "  A  clause  was  added  (in  England)  which  they  (the  Roman  Catholics) 
hoped  would  hinder  its  being  accepted  in  Ireland;  The  matter  was  carried 
on  so  secretly y  that  it  was  known  to  none  but  those  who  were  at  the  Council, 
till  the  news  of  it  came  to  Ireland,  upon  its  being  sent  thither.  It  was  hoped, 
by  those  who  got  this  clause  added  to  the  bill,  that  those  in  Ireland,  who 
promoted  it,  wuuld  be  less  fond  of  it,  when  it  had  such  a  weight  hung  to  it/' 
Hist.  V.  2.  p.  214. 

This  clause  has  since  been  called  the  Sacramental  Test,  the  first  imposed 
on  dissenters  in  Ireland.  It  was  repealed  without  any  opposition  in  the  Ses- 
sions of  1782. 
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condition  to  hold  out  much  longer ;  and  when  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  demand  and  make  such  tenns  as  might  be  for  their  own 
future  liberty,  safety,  and  security :  that  the  allowing  of  the  terms 
contained  in  these  articles  were  highly  advantageous  to  the  govern- 
ment to  which  they  submitted,  as  well  for  uniting  the  people  that 
were  then  divided,  quieting  and  settling  the  distractions  and  dis- 
'  orders  of  this  miserable  kingdom,  as  for  the  other  advantages  which 
the  government  would  thereby  reap  in  its  own  affairs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  when  its  enemies  were  so  powerful,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  as  to  render  the  peace  and  settlement  of  these  countries  a 
circumstance  of  great  uncertainty :  that  these  articles  were  ratified 
by  their  late  Majesties,  for  themselves,  their  heirs,  and  successors  \ 
and  the  public  faith  thereby  plighted  to  all  those  comprised  in  these 
articles,  in  the  most  binding  manner  it  was  possible  for  faith  to  be 
plighted)  and  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  sacred  and  solemn : 
that,  therefore,  to  violate  and  break  those  articles  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  the  greatest  injustice  possible  for  any  one  people  of 
the  whole  world  to  inflict  upon  another,  and  contrary  to  both  the 
laws  of  God  and  man/'     He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the 
clauses  of  the  bill  which  take  away  from  Catholics  the  right  to 
purchase,  bequeath,  sell,  and  inherit    states,  were  infringements  of 
the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  ;  that  the  9th  clause  of  the  bill,  im- 
posing upon  Catholics  new  oaths,  was  another  manifest  breach  of 
the  articles,  for  that,  by  the  9th  article,  no  oath  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered to,  nor  imposed  upon,  such  Catholics  as  should  submit  to 
government,  but  the  oath  of  allegiance,  appointed  by  an  act  made 
in  England  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their  late  Majesties  \ 
that  the  clauses  for  prohibiting  Catholics  from  residing  in  Lime- 
rick or  Galway,  from  voting  at  elections  without  taking  certain 
sew  oaths,  and  from  possessing  advowsons,  were  likewise  infringe- 
ments of  the  treaty.    '<  For  if,*'  concludes  Sir  Theobald  Butler, 
^  there  was  no  law  in  force  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  against  these 
things,  as  there  certainly  was  not,  and  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  kingdom  have  not  since  forfeited  their  right  to  the  laws  that 
then  were  in  force,  as  for  certain  they  have  not,  then,  with  humble 
submission,  all  the  aforesaid  clauses,  and  matters  contained  in 
this  bill,  entitled.  An  Act  to  prevent  tkejiirther  growth  of  Popery  ^ 
are  directly  against  the  plain  words  and  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  said  articles,  and  a  violation  of  the  public  faith." ' 

In  consequence  of  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  of  those  other  acts 
which  were  passed  of  a  similar  tendency  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second  the  Catholics  were  deprived  of  all  those  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, which  they  trusted  had  been  secured  in  consequence  of  a 

*  Sir  Theobald  Butler's  speech. 
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King  of  England  having  bound  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  In  place  of  being  the 
free  subjects  of  a  prince,  from  whom  thejr  were  taught  to  expect 
only  justice  and  mercy,  they  were  made  the  slaves  of  every  one, 
even  of  the  very  meanest,  of  tneir  Protestant  countrymen.  They  saw 
the  English  government,  on  whom  they  had  claims  for  protection 
against  their  own  parliament,  directing  its  fanatic  councils,  and  con* 
firming  its  crimes.  By  the  treaty  of  Limerick  they  were  left  at  li- 
berty to  educate,  and  to  act  as  guardians  to  their  own  children  :  by 
the  penal  laws  they  neither  can  send  them  to  be  educated  abroad, 
or  have  them  educated  at  home,  or  be  guardians  to  their  own,  or 
the  children  of  any  other  persons. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
guaranteed  to  them.  By  the  penal  laws  their  chapels  are  shut  up, 
their  priests  are  banished,  and  hanged  if  they  returned  home. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  their  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
specially  allowed  the  privilege  of  wearing  arms,  and  the  whole 
body  were  equally  entitled  to  the  same  privilege,  because,  when 
it  was  executed,  no  law  existed  to  the  contrary.  By  the  penal 
laws,  no  Catholic  is  permitted  to  have  the  use  of  arms,  except  a 
very  few  even  of  those  who  were  specially  comprised  in  die  treaty. 
By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  Catholics  might  intermarry  whh  Pro- 
testants.    By  the  penal  laws  this  privilege  is  removed. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  the  profession  of  the  law  was  open  to 
them ;  by  these  laws  it  is  taken  from  them. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  the  Catholics  could  purchase,  sell, 
bequeath,  and  inherit  landed  property.  By  the  penal  laws  they 
can  neither  purchase,  sell,  bequeath,  or  inherit  landed  property, 
take  annuities  for  lives  secured  on  lands,  or  any  longer  lease  of 
land  than  for  3 1  years  ;  nor  could  they  lend  money  on  mortgage* 
or  vest  it  in  public  securities. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  the  Catholics  were  left  in  full  ^oy- 
ment  of  every  political  franchise,  except  those  of  holding  offices 
under  government,  and  of  becoming  members  of  corporations.  By 
the  penal  laws,  they  cannot  vote  at  vestries,  serve  on  grand  juries, 
act  as  constables,  or  as  sherifis  or  under-sherifis,  be  magistrates, 
vote  at  elections,  or  sit  in  Parliament.^ 

'  By  a  construction  of  Lord  Hardwicke. 

^  ''  The  exclusion  from  the  law,  from  grand  juries,  from  sheriffships  and 
under-sheriffships,  as  well  as  from  freedom  in  any  corporation,  may  subject' 
them  to  dreadful  hardships,  as  it  may  exclude  them  wholly  from  all  that  is 
beneficial,  and  expose  them  to  all  that  is  mischievous  in  a  trial  by  jury.  This 
was  manifestly  within  my  own  observation,  for  I  was  three  times  in  Ireland 
from  the  year  1760  to  the  year  1767,  where  I  had  sufficient  means  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  inhuman  proceedings  (among  which  were  many  cruel 
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By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  they  were  protected  from  being 
called  upon  to  take  any  other  oaths  besides  the  |oath  of  allegiance 
of  the  1st  William  and  Mary.  By  the  penal  laws  they  are  requir- 
ed to  take  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  supremacyt  and  to  subscribe 
declarations  against  the  principal  tenets  of  their  religious  faith. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  they  were  acknowledged  as  the  free 
subjects  of  a  British  King;  by  the  penal  laws  they  are  placed  in 
the  double  capacity  of  slaves  and  enemies  of  their  Protestant  coun- 
trymen* Had  they  become  mere  slaves^  they  might  have  experi- 
enced some  degree  of  humane  treatment  $  but,  as  the  policy  which 
made  them  slaves,  held  them  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  natural 
and  interested  enemies  of  their  masters,  they  were  doomed  to  ex- 
perience all  the  oppression  of  tyranny,  without  any  of  the  chances, 
that  other  slaves  enjoy,  of  th^ir  tyrants  being  mercifuli  from  feel- 
ing their  tyranny  secure. 

This  statement  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  those  who  really 
form  their  political  opinions  upon  principles  of  justice,  that  the 
penal  laws  never  should  have  been  enacted ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  upright  statesman  to  promote  the  instant  repeal  of  the 
whole  of  them :  because  it  proves  a  solemn  compact  entered  into 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  English  Government,  and  the  breach 
of  that  contract  by  the  English^  Government,  notwithstanding  the 
Catholics  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  agreement.  How  can  men 
gravely  and  zealously  contribute  to  make  perpetual  the  political 
disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  which  were  the  base  and  perfidious 
means  adopted  by  a  wicked  legislature  to  influence  men's  consci- 
ences by  corrupt  motives,  and  tempt  and  bribe  them  to  apostacy  ? 

As  there  are,  however,  no  small  number  of  politicians  who^ 
though  they  would  think  it  an  edifying  exhibition  to  see  a  Catholic 
occasionally  consigned  to  martyrdom,  yet  would  be  scandalised  at 
the  bare  idea  of  breaking  faith  with  him  in  any  afiair  of  barter,  par- 
ticularly if  they  had  already  received  from  him  their  consideration, 
and  that  a  valuable  one.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  further 
observations  upon  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  order 
that  no  one  may  have  a  pretext  on  which  he  can  escape  the  fair  con- 
clusion that  ought  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  advanced,  that 
the  English  Government  and  Nation  are,  at  this  day,  bound  to  make 
good  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the  stipulations  contained  in  that 
treaty.  For,  if  ever  there  was  an  instance  in  which  the  conside- 
ration that  formed  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  should  have  secured  a  libe- 
ral and  a  just  fulfilment,  it  was  the  instance  of  this  treaty  of  Li- 

rourders,  besides  an  infinity  of  outrages  and  oppressions,  unknown  before  in 
a  civilised  age)  which  prevailed  during  that  period,  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
tended conspiracy  among  Roman  Catholics,  against  the  King's  Government/' 
Burke* s  Letter  to  a  Teer  of  Ireland, 
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care  for  die  subsistence  of  the  horse,  that  are  willing  to  go  into 
France^  to  buy  hay  and  corn  at  the  E[ing*s  rates  wherever  they  can 
find  itj  in  the  quarters  that  are  assigned  for  them,  without  any  let 
or  molestation,  and  to  carry  all  necessary  provisions  out  of  the  city 
of  Limerick  $  and  for  this  purpose  the  General  will  furnish  con- 
venient carriages  for  them  to  the  places  where  they  shall  be  em- 
barked. 

XVI.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  the  hay  preserved  in  the 
stores  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  for  the  horses  that  shall  be  embark- 
ed ;  and  if  there  be  not  enough,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  buy  hay  and 
oats  wherever  it  shall  be  found,  at  the  King's  rates. 

XVII.  That  all  prisoners  of  war  that  were  in  Ireland  the  28th 
of  September,  shall  be  set  at  liberty  on  both  sides ;  and  the  Gene^- 
ral  promises  to  use  his  endeavours  that  those  that  are  in  England 
and  Flanders  shall  be  set  at  liberty  also. 

XVIII.  The  General  will  cause  provisions  and  medicines  to  be 
furnished  to  the  sick  and  wounded  officers,  troopers,  dragoons,  and- 
soldiers  of  the  Irish  army,  that  cannot  pass  into  France  at  the  first 
embarkment;  and  after  they  are  cured,  will  order  them  ships  to 
pass  into  France,  if  they  are  willing  to  go. 

XIX.  That  at  the  signing  hereof  the  General  will  send  a  ship 
express  to  France ;  and  that  besides,  he  will  furnish  two  small  ships 
of  those  that  are  now  in  the  river  of  Limerick,  to  transport  two 
persons  into  France  that  are  to  be  sent  to  give  notice  of  this  treaty ; 
and  that  the  commanders  of  the  said  ships  shall  have  orders  to  put 
ashore  at  the  next  port  of  France  where  they  shall  make. 

XX.  That  all  those  of  the  said  troops,  officers,  and  others,  of 
what  characters  soever,  that  would  pass  into  France,  shall  not  be 
stopped  on  account  of  debt,  or  any  other  pretext. 

XKI.  If,  after  signing  this  present  treaty,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet,  a  French  padcet-boat,  or  other  transport-ship,  shall 
arrive  from  France  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  the  General  will 
order  a  passport,  not  only  for  such  as  must  go  aboard  the  said  ships, 
but  to  the  ships,  to  come  to  the  nearest  port  to  the  place  where  the 
troops  to  be  transported  shall  be  quartered. 

XXII.  That  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  fleet,  there  shall  be  free 
communication  and  passage  between  it  and  the  quarters  of  the 
above-said  troops  ;  and  especially  for  all  those  that  have  passes 
from  the  chief  commanders  of  the  said  fleet,  or  from  Mons.  Tstme- 
ron,  the  Intendant. 

XXIII.  In  consideration  of  the  present  capitulation,  the  two 
towns  of  Limerick  shall  be  delivered  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
General,  or  any  other  person  he  shall  appoint,  at  the  time  and  days 
hereafter  specified,  viz.  the  Irish  town,  except  the  magazines  and 
hospital,  on  the  day  of  the  signing  of  these  present  articles  5  and 
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as  for  the  English  town,  it  shall  remain,  together  with  the  island^ 
and  the  free  passage  of  Thomond-bridge,  in  the  hands  of  those  <^ 
the  Irish  army  that  are  now  in  the  garrison,  or  that  shall  hereafter 
come  from  the  counties  of  Corkj  Clare,  Kerry,  Sligo,  and  other 
places  above-mentioned,  until  there  shall  be  convenience  found  for 
their  transportation. 

XXIV.  And  to  prevent  all  disorders  that  may  happen  between 
the  garrison  that  the  General  shall  place  in  the  Irish  town,  which 
shall  be  delivered  to  him,  and  the  Irish  troopers  that  shall  remain 
in  the  English  town  and  the  island  (which  they  may  do,  until  the 
troops  to  be  embarked  on  the  first  fifty  ships  shall  be  gone  for 
France^  and  no  longer),  they  shall  entrench  themselves  on  both 
sides,  to  hinder  the  communication  of  the  said  garrison ;  and  it 
shall  be  prohibited  on  both  sides,  to  offer  any  thing  that  is  offen- 
sive ;  and  the  parties  offending  shall  be  punished  on  either  side. 

XXV*.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  garrison  to  march 
out  all  at  once,  or  at  different  times,  as  they  can  be  embarked,  ypith 
armSi  baggage^  drums  beatings  match  lighted  at  both  ends^  bullet  in 
mouth,  colorsjlyingf  six  brass  guns,  such  as  the  besieged  mil  chuse, 
two  mortar  pieces,  and  half  the  ammunition  tJiat  is  nam  in  the  ma^ 
gazines  of  the  said  place  ;  and  for  this  purpose  an  inventory  of 
all  the  ammunition  in  the  garrison,  shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
any  person  that  the  General  shall  appoint,  the  next  day  after  these 
present  articles  shall  be  signed. 

XXVI.  All  the  magazines  of  provisions  shall  remain  in  the 
hands  of  those  that  are  now  employed  to  take  care  of  the  same, 
for  the  subsistence  of  those  of  the  Irish  army  that  will  pass'  into 
France  :  and  if  there  shall  not  be  suf&cient  in  the  stores,  for  the 
support  of  the  said  troops  whilst  they  stay  in  this  kingdom^  and 
are  crossing  the  seas,  that  upon  giving  up  an  account  of  their  num- 
bers, the  General  will  furnish  them  with  sufficient  provisions  at 
the  King's  rates  ;  and  that  there  shall  be  a  free  market  at  Lime- 
rick, and  other  quarters  where  the  said  troops  shall  be  ^  and  in  case 
any  provision  shall  remain  in  the  magazines  of  Limerick  when  the 
town  shall  be  given  up,  it  shall  be  valued,  and  the  price  deducted 
out  of  what  is  to  be  paid  for  the  provisions  to  be  furnished  to  the 
troops  on  ship-board. 

XXVII.  That  there  shall  be  a  cessation  of  arms  at  land,  as  also 
at  sea,  with  respect  to  the  ships,  whether  English,  Dutch^  or 
French,  designed  for  the  transportation  of  the  said  troops,  until 
they  shall  be  returned  to  their  respective  harbours ;  and  that  on 
both  sdesi  they  shall  be  furnished  with  sufficient  passports  both  for 
ships  and  men  :  and  if  any  sea  commander,  or  captain  of  a  ship, 
or  any  officer,  trooper,  dragoon,  soldier,  or  any  other  person,  shall 
act  contrary  to  this  cessation,  the  persons  so  acting  shall  be  punish- 
ed on  either  side,  and  satisfaction  shall  be  made  for  the  wrong  that 
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is  done ;  and  officers  shall  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Limericki  to  give  notice  to  the  commanders  of  the  English  and 
French  fleets^  of  the  present  conjuncture^  that  they  may  observe 
the  cessation  of  arms  accordingly. 

XXVIII.  That  for  the  secunty  of  the. execution  of  this  present 
capitulation,  and  of  each  article  therein  contained,  the  besieged 
shall  give  the  following  hostages — and  the  General  shall  give — 

XXIX.  If  before  this  capitulation  is  fully  executed,  there  hap- 
pens any  change  in  the  government,  or  command  of  the  army, 
-which  is  now  commanded  by  General  Ginckle ;  all  those  that  shall 
be  appointed  to  command  the  same,  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
and  execute  what  is  specified  in  these  articles,  or  cause  it  to  be  exe- 
cuted punctually,  and  shall  not  act  contrary  on  any  account. 

Oct.  19.  BARON  DE  GINCKLE. 

• 

If  this  treaty  is  only  considered  according  to  those  rules  of  com* 
mon  morality,  which  influence  the  conduct  of  man  to  man  ;  if,  in 
proportion  to  the  great  advantages  which  England  derived  from  it, 
she  was  bound  to  construe  it  with  liberality,  as  well  as  to  execute 
it  with  good  faith ;  then  the  Irish  Catholics  must  be  considered 
as  placed  by  it  in  a  situation  of  complete  equality  with  their  Pro- 
testant countrymen.  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  granted 
in  the  most  unqualified  manner :  security  of  property  was  as  fully 
confirmed  to  them.  In  regard  to  personal  security,  they  were  par- 
doned all  misdemeanors  whatsoever,  of  which  they  had  been  guilty, 
and  were  restored  to  all  their  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities, which,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  customs,  constitu* 
tions,  and  native  birth-right,  they,  any  and  every  of  them,  were 
equally,  with  every  other  of  their  fellow  subjects  entitled  to.'  The 
practice  of  the  several  trades  or  professions  was  secured  to  them. 
They  were  allowed  the  use  of  arms,  some  of  them  specially,  but  all  of 
them  in  consequence  of  no  limitation  or  exception  to  the  contrary  \ 
and  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament, 
and  to  sit  in  Parliament.*  Even  the  laws  which  were  in  force  against 
the  Catholics,  when  the  treaty  took  place,  ought,  according  to  the 

'  Sir  Theobald  Butler's  speech. 

*  The  articles  of  Limerick  were  signed  by  De  Ginckle  on  the  3d  of  Oct. 
1691.  The  English  Parliament  that  passed  the  3d  W.  and  M.  c.  S.  by  which 
Irish  peers  and  members  of  parliament  were  first  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  met  on  the  «2d  Oct.  1691.  According  to  the  constitution  of 
Ireland  as  granted  by  Henry  II.  and  confirmed  in  1783,  this  act  of  the  dd 
W.  and  M.  c.  2.  was  not  binding  in  Ireland,  and  though  the  Catholics  sub- 
mitted to  ity  they  were  not  legally  excluded  from  parliament  till  the  S3d 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  This  act  was  in  direct  violation  of  th« 
treaty  of  Limerick. 
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first  article,  to  have  been  repealed;'  because  their  Majesties  en- 
gaged, by  this  article,  to  obtain  for  the  Catholics  such  further  secu- 
rity, in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  might  preserve 
them  from  any  disturbance  on  account  of  that  religion.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  other  fair  construction  to  be  given  to  this  article, 
than  that  which  is  here  given.  It  would  he  beneath  the  dignity,  and 
wholly  inconsistent  with  that  character  for  good  faith,  of  which 
it  has  always  been  the  pride  of  England  to  boast,  to  attempt  to  ap- 
ply any  other' meaning  to  it.  No  doubt  there  are  those  who  would 
wish  t9  act,  on  all  occasions,  towards  the  Catholics,  according  to 
that  system  oi  perverted  morality  which  the  powerful  always  im- 
pose on  the  weak :  but,  so  long  s^s  the  true  principles  of  justice 
shall  have  their  due  influence,  the  majority  of  mankind  can  never 
consider  this  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  a  complete  and  perpetual  exemption  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics from  all  political  and  religious  disqualification  on  account  of 
their  religion.  This  treaty  has  been  very  accurately  described  as  the ' 
great  charter  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  Catholics  ;* 
and  though  not  hitherto  observed  as  such  by  the  English  Govern* 
ment,  the  Catholics  have  a  right  (which  time  cannot  efiace,  ncMr 
perfidy  destroy)  to  recur  to  its  stipulations.' 

Though  William  had  bound  himself  by  this  treaty  to  call  a  Par- 
liament as  soon  as  his  afiairs  would  admit,  and  to  obtain  from  it 
the  ratification  of  it,  he  dissolved  the  first  Parliament  of  his  reign, 

'  These  laws  were,  1st,  an  act  against  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
It  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  attrilmte  any  jurisdiction  to  the  6ee  of  Rome; 
that  the  person  offending  shall  be  subject  to  a  premunire;  and,  that  all 
who  Iiave  any  office  from  tlie  King,;  every  person  entering  into  orders,  or 
taking  a  degree  in  the  University,  shall  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

i2d.  An  act  restoring  to  the  Crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  State, 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual.  It  likewise  enacts,  that  every  ecclesiastical  per- 
son, every  person  accepting  office,  shall  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

3d.  An  act  for  the  uniformity  of  Common  Prayer.  It  enacts,  that  every 
person,  having  no  lawful  excuse  to  be  absent,  shall,  ever^  Sunday,  resort  to 
some  place  of  worship  of  the  established  Church,  or  forfeit  12d. 

4th.  An  act  by  wlilch  the  Chancellor  may  appoint  a  guardian  to  the  child 
of  a  Catholic. 

5th.  An  act  by  which  no  Catholic  schoolmaster  can  teach  in  a  private 
house,  without  a  license  from  the  ordinary  of  his  diocese,  and  taking  the  oath 
of  supremacy. 

6tn.  The  new  rules^  by  which  no  person  can  be  admitted  into  any  cor* 
poration  without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

This  statement  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  appointed  in  1697,  to  consider  what  penal  laws  were  then  in 
force  against  the  Catholics. — Com.  Jowr,  of  Ireland,  v.  2. 

*  Smollet. 

3  The  9th  Volume  of  Mr.  Burke's  works,  which  was  published  some  time 
after  this  history  of  the  Penal  I^ws,  contains  a  complete  justification  of  the 
view  here  taken  of  this  treaty  of  Limerick.  See  p.  387. 
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which  had  met  on  the  5th  of  October,  169^,  in  Sept.  1693,  with* 
out  proposing  to  them  any  such  measure.  He  Mras  further  guilty 
of  a  want  of  attention  to  his  engagement,  by  not  summoning 
another  Parliament  till  the  27th  April,  1695 ;  and,  when  this  Par- 
liament did  meet,  he  seems  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that  his  own 
faith,  and  the  faith  of  the  English  nation,  was  plighted  to  the  Ca- 
tholics by  a  solemn  treaty ;  for,  instead  of  recommending  to  them, 
in  the  speech  of  his  Lord  Depute,  to  proceed  to  confirm  the  arti- 
cles of  Limerick,  he  told  them  tnat  he  was  intent  upon  the  great 
work  of  a  firm  settlement  of  Ireland  upon  a  Protestant  interest.' 
The  Parliament  were  not  backward  in  promoting  his  object.  They 
first  of  all  passed  an  act  to  deprive  the  Catholics  of  the  means  of 
educating  their  children  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  guardians  either  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  person's 
children.^  Then  they  passed  an  act  to  disarm  the  Catholics,' 
another  to  banish  their  priests,^  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  they 
then  thought  proper  in  the  year  1697,  to  pass  an  act  to  confirm  the 
Articles  of  Limerick.' 

Of  this  act  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  very  title 
of  it  is  a  proof  of  its  injustice ;  for  it  is  styled  «  an  act  for  the  con- 
firmation of  articles^**  and  not,  as  it  ought  to  be,  ^<  of  the  articles" 
made  at  the  surrender  of  Limerick .'^ 

The  preamble  affords  further  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  it  to  evade  its  proper  objects.  It  runs  thus :  <<  That  the 
said  articles,  or  so  much  of  them  as  may  consist  with  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  may  be  con- 
firmed," &c. 

But  the  whole  act  goes  to  convict  the  Parliament,  and  (as  this 
Parliament  was  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Deputy)^ 
even  William  himself,  of  gross  injustice  towards  the  Catholics. 
For  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  is  wholly  omitted,  which  guaran- 

'  Comm.  Journal,  8.  S79. 

*  7th  W.  III.  c.  4.  Of  this  act  Mr.  Burke  says,  '<  Whilst  this  restraint  upon 
foreign  and  domestic  education  was  part  of  a  horrible  and  impious  system 
of  servitude,  the  members  were  well  fitted  to  the  body.  To  render  mea 
patient,  under  a  deprivation  of  all  the  rights  of  human  nature,  ever^  thiug 
which  could  give  them  a  knowledge  or  feeling  of  those  rights  was  rationally 
forbidden.  To  render  humanity  fit  to  be  insuitec^  it  was  nt  that  it  should  be 
degraded.    Indeed  I  have  ever  thought  the  prohibition  of  the  means  of  im- 

f»roving  our  rational  nature,  to  be  the  worst  species  of  tyranny  that  the  inso« 
ence  and  perverseness  of  mankind  ever  dared  to  exercise. — Letter  to  a  Peer 
cf  Ireland, 

'  7th  W.  III.  c.  5.  see  4. 8.  Catholic  apprentices. 

♦  gth  William  III.  c.  1.  '  gth  William  III.  c.  2. 

*  "  He  (Lord  Capel,  the  Lord  Deputy)  carried  the  projects  of  the  Crown 
in  Parliament,  and  was  recommended  as  an  excellent  Governor,  in  a  special 
address  sent  by  the  Commons  to  the  King/^ — MacphersorCi  Hisd,  c.  2.  94. 
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tees  to  the  Catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion^  and  an  ez*- 
emption  from  all  disturbance  on  account  of  it ;  and  each  clause,  of 
the  act  has  the  efiect  of  limiting  the  terms  of  the  other  articles^  and 
depriving  the  Catholics  of  the  benefit  of  them^  instead  of  ratifying 
and  confirming  them. 

.  The  first  clause,  which  refers  at  once  to  the  second  article,  ex- 
plains who  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  and  the  rights  conferred 
upon  them ;  assuming  as  a  fact,  for  which  there  could  be  no  foun- 
dation,  that  this  article  required  explanation.  With  respect  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  treaty,  a  most  remarkable 
difference  occurs  between  the  words  of  the  second  article,  and  those 
of  this  clause,  in  describing  them.  In  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  William,  there  is  the  following  passage :  «  and  whereas  it  appears 
to  us,  that  it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  to  the  said  articles, 
that  after  tlie  words  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  CcMrk,  and  Mayo,  or 
any  of  them,  in  the  second  of  the  said  articles,  the  words  follow* 
ing,  viz.  <  And  all  such  as  are  under  their  protection  in  the  said 
counties,'  should  be  inserted  and  be  part  of  the  said  article; 
Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  ratify  and  confirm 
the  said  omitted  words.^  These  words,  according  even  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  article,  extended  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  to  the  whole 
Catholic  population  of  these  counties,  which  certainly  was  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  treaty,  as  it  may  be  collected  from  the  preamble  tQ  it, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Irish  Generals  acted  in  behalf  of  the 
Irish  inhabitants  of  these  counties.  But  in  this  clause  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  to  confirm  the  treaty,  these  words  are  omitted,  and  there- 
fore the  benefit  of  the  treaty  is  limited,  by  this  explanatory,  and 
confining  act,  to  the  Irish  army  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Limerick,  and  a  few  more  garrison  towns  :  a  limitation  in  every 
respect  most  perfidious,  and  wholly  unjustifiable  upon  any  plea  of 
ambiguity  in  the  language  of  the  article,  even  if  such  a  plea  could 
for  a  moment  be  allowed. 

With  respect  to  the  rights  conferred  by  the  second  article^  this 
clause  afibrds  a  striking  proof  of  the  paltry  subterfuges  to  which 
the  legislature  of  that  day  could  have  recourse,  in  order  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  oppress  the  Catholics.  The  second  article 
declares,  that  all  those  comprised  in  the  treaty,  <<  shall  hold,  possess^ 
and  enjoy,  all  and  every  their  estates  of  freehold  and  inheritance ; 
and  all  the  rights,  titles  and  interests,  privileges  and  inununities^ 
which  they,  every,  or  any  of  them  held,  enjoyed,  or  were  right- 
fully and  lawfully  entitled  to  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II." 
The  clause  of  the  act  corresponds  with  the  article  except  in  these 
most  material  points ;  after  the  word  <<  inheritance''  the  stop, 
instead  of  being  a  semicolon,  as  it  is  in  the  original  treaty,  is  alter- 
ed ,to  a  comma ;  and  after  the  words  <<  privileges  and  immunities,^' 
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the  words  « to  the  said  estates"  are  inserted  \  and  thus  the  niean*^ 
ing  of  the  second  article  is  wholly  altered,  and  the  words  «  rights^ 
privileges^  and  immunities/'  made  to  rdfer  to  the  estates  of  the 
Catholics,  instead  of  to  their  persons  and  liberdes,  to  which  onlyi 
by  the  original  article,  they  can  refer.  If  any  authority  were  wantr 
ing  to  madntain  this  construction,  a  very  unquesttonahle  one  may 
be  adduced  from  the  speech  of  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  before  alluded 
to,  who  was  in  Limerick  when  it  surrendered,  and  was  die  person 
employed  to  draw  up  the  treaty. 

This  act  for  confirming  the  treaty,  wholly  omits  that  part .  of  the 
second  article  which  guarantees  to  the  Catholics  the  exercise  of 
their  several  trades  and  professions.  It  also  omits  the  fourth  arti- 
cle. It  limits  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  granted  by  the  sixth 
article  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the.  10th  of  April,  1689,  and  en- 
ables all  persons,  who  suflFered  any  injuries  between  the  5th  of 
November,  1688,  and  this  period,  to  bring  their  actions  for  the 
same  until  the  first  of  September,  169 1 ,  by  declaring  that  the  coot* 
mencement  of  the  war  referred  to  in  die  article,  was  the  10th  of 
April,  1689,  and  not  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  and  it  omits 
the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  articles*  Being  in  Short  an  act  that, 
under  the  name  of  conferring  favors  upon  the  Catholics,  really 
pbced  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  in  which  they  were  he* 
fore  it  passed  into  a  law. 

The  other  acts  of  this  reign,  lelating.  to  the  Catholics,  are,  aa 
act  to  prevent  Protestants  from  intermarrying  with  Papists,^  and  an 
act  to  prevent  them  from  being  solicitors.*  A  cbuse  was  intro- 
duced in  an  act  for  the  preservation  of  game,  prohibiting  papists 
from  being  employed  as  game-keepers.^ 

How  it  is  possible  to  defend  William  and  his  ministers  from  the 
charge  of  having  acted  with  perfidy  towards  the  Catholics,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  That  they  were  guilty  of  violating  the  treaty  no 
one  can  deny.  The  excuse  that  has  been  made  for  William,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  anti»catholic  party, 
is  not  sufficient.  Why  did  be  not  refuse  his  consent  to  these  law% 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  contrary  to  his  solemn  engagements 
to  the  Catholics  ?  He  had  exercised  this  prerogative  in  the  case  of 
one  Scotch,^  and  of  one  English  bilL'  But  even  this  extremity 
might  have  been  avoided,  because  the  law  of  Poynings  required 
that  every  bill  should  be  approved  by  the  King  and  Council  of 
England,  before  it  could  pass  the  House  of  Commons  ^  and  if  a 

'  9th  Wmiam  III.  c.  3.  *  SOth  William  III.  c.  IS. 

3  10th  William  IIL  c.  8: 

^  For  excluding  from  any  public  trust  all  such  as  had  been  concerned  in 
encroachments  of  the  late  reign. 
*  Concerning  free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  Parliament. 
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bill  was  exceptionable,  by  withholding  their  approbation,  a  very 
common  proceeding,  it  fell  of  course  to  the  ground. 

But  if  William  and  his  ministers  were  guilty  of  perfidy  towards 
the  Catholics,  his  successor  far  outstripped  him.  Nor  has  any  suc- 
ceeding prince  been  free  from  the  blame  of  having  been  an  acces- 
sary to  his  crime,  in  proportion  as  he  has  neglected  or  refused  to 
repeal  those  penal  laws,  which  are  so  many  glaring  violations  of 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  which  are  a  scandal  to  the  boasted  good 
faith  of  me  English  nation,  and  a  mockery  of  that  equitable  reli- 
gion, whose  precepts  are  founded  u^on  the  purest  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity. 


ANNE. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  I704f,  the*  royal  assent  was  given  to  the 
€u:t  to  prevent  ihejurther  grcnsjth  of  popery :  being  the  first  of  those 
two  famous  acts,  which  have  most  deservedly  been  termed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  the  ferocious  acts  of  Anne. 

By  the  third  clause  of  this  act  the  popish  father,  though  he  may 
have  acquired  his  estate  by  descent  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
or  by  his  own  purchase,  is  deprived  of  the  power,  in  case  his  eldest 
son,  or  any  other  son,  becomes  a  Protestant,  to  sell,  mortgage, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  it,  or  lo  leave  out  of  it  any  portions  or 
legacies. 

By  the  ^th  clause,  the  popish  father  is  debarred,  under  a  penalty 
of  500/.  from  being  a  guardian  to,  or  from  having  the  custody  or, 
his  own  children  ;  but  if  the  child,  though  ever  so  young,  pretends 
to  be  a  Protestant,  it  is  to  be  taken  from  its  own  father,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  relation. 

The  5th  clause  provides  that  no  Protestant  shall  marry  a  Papist, 
having  an  estate  in  Ireland,  either  in  or  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  6th  clause  renders  Papists  incapable  of  purchasing  any 
manors,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  any  rents  or  profits  arising 
out  of  the  same,  or  of  holding  any  lease  of  lives,  or  other  lease 
whatever,  for  any  term  exceeding  31  years.  Even  with  respect 
to  this  advantage  restrictions  are  'imposed  on  them,  ong  of  which 
is>  that  if  a  farm  produced  a  profit  greater  than  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  the  rent,  the  right  in  it  was  immediately  to  cease,  and 
to  pass  over  entirely  to  the  first  Protestant  who  should  discover  the 
rate  of  profit. 

The  7th  clause  deprives  Papists  of  such  inheritance,  devise,  gift, 
remainder  or  trust,  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
of  which  any  Protestant  was,  or  should  be  seized  in  fee  simple, 
absolute  or  fee  tail,  which,  by  the  death  of  such  Protestant,  or  his 
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itierick.    In  the  course  of  the  three  campaigns,  during  which  the 
War  lasted  in  Ireland,  the  English  army  had  been  defeated  on  seve* 
tal  occasions.    In  the  North  under  Schomberg  ;  before  Athlone 
tinder  Douglas ;  and  before  Limerick  under  William  himself.  The 
victory  of  the  Boyne  was  the  result  of  the  personal  failings  of 
James,  hot  of  any  deficiency  in  the  number  of  his  army,  or  of  any 
want  of  courage  on  their  part.     <<  Exchange  Kings,"  said  the  Irish' 
officers,  <<and  we  will  once  more  fight  the  battle."     St.  Ruth  had 
won  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  and  had  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
joy,  ^^  Now  will  I  drive  the  English  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,"  at  the 
moment  the  fatal  ball  struck  him.'     And,  at  the  time  the  garrison 
of  Limerick  capitulated,  the  Irish  army  was  in  a  condition  to  hold 
Out  at  least  another  campaign,  with  a  good  prospect  of  being  able 
to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  James.     The  besieging  army  had 
made  no  impression  on  the  principal  part  of  the  city  ;  it  was  infe- 
rior in  numbers  to  that  of  the  garrison  ;  winter  was  fdst  approach- 
ing, and  at  the  very  moment  French  succours  were  on  the  coast,  yet 
all  these  advantages  did  the  Irish  army  forego,  in  consideration  of 
the  terms  which  were  granted  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  granting  these  terms,  the  English  Govern- 
ment aod  Nation  obtained  advantages  of  the  utmost  importance. 
For  so'long  as  James  had  a  powerful  army  in  Ireland,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  the  kingdom  under  his  dominion,  the  great  work  of  the 
Tevolulioniwas  neither  accomplisl^d  nor  secured.    The  fair  way» 
therefore,  of  judging  of  the  value  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  to 
England,  is  to  consider  how  far  it  contributed  to  promote  this  in- 
estimable object.    If  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  any  degree,  led  to^ 
ithe  establishment  of  the  revolution,  the  vast  importance  of  this 
event  should  incline  the  people  of  England  to  act  with  justice,  at 
least,  towards  the  Catholics.    But  if  their  submission  contributed 
essentially  to  crown  the  brilliant  efforts  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
with  success,  then  indeed  the  people  of  England  should  feel  zeal- 
ous to  act  towards  the  Catholics,  not  on  a  cold  calculation  of  what 
was  merely  just  on  their  part,  but  with  that  kindness  with  which 
We  always  regard  those  who  have  promoted  our  prosperity,  whether 
intentionally  or  not.     That  the  submission  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
did  so  contribute  to  complete  the  revolution  is  plain,  from  the 
means  which  they  possessed  of  continuing  the  war ;  from  the  op- 
portunity it  afforded  William  to  bring  his  whole  forces  to  bear 
against  Louis ;  and  from  the  termination  it  fixed  to  the  hopes  and 
the  conspiracies  of  the  adherents  of  James  in  England.    Yet,  not* 
withstanding  the  great  concessions  which  the  Catholics,  on  their 
part,  made  by  their  submission,  in  order  to  obtain  the  terms  of  the 
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treat]f  of  Limerick,  and  the  great  advantages  which  the  English 
nation,  on  the  other  hand,  acquired  by  it,  twelve  years  only  elapseit 
before  the  Catholics  were  deprived  of  every  right  and  pmSego 
which  was  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  that  treaty. 

The  only  species  of  justification  that  could,  under  any  ckcum- 
atances,  have  been  brought  forward  for  acting  in  this  manner  to<» 
wards  the  Catholics,  would  have  been,  the  proof  of  the  forfeiture) 
by  misconduct,  of  their  right  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  That 
any  thin^  which  (hey  did  prior  to  the  treaty,  could  hav^,  in  justice^ 
any  influence  on  measures  passed  subsequent  to  its  taking  pLztQf  is 
quite  impossible ;  because  the  treaty  admitted  their  acts  to  be  those 
of  open  and  honorable  enemies,  and  specifically  pardoned  diem.< 
As  to  their  conduct  afterwards,  even  their  most  inveterate  ^nd 
most  unprincipled  enemies  did  not  charge  them  with  a  single  trans* 
gression  against  the  State,  from  the  year  1691  to  the  year  l704, 
when  the  act  to  prevent  the  farther  growth  of  Popery  was  passed. 
And  it  is  very  plain  that  no  such  charge  could  be  maxntafned,  fitim 
the  paltry  attempt  that  was  made  in  Parliament  to  justify  this  act. 
It  was  said,  <<That  the  Papists  had  not  demonstrated  how  ^d 
where,  since  the  making  of  the  articles  of  Limerick,  they  had  ad« 
dressed  the  Queen  or  Government,  when  all  other  subjects  were 
so  doing ;  and  that  any  right,  which  they  pretended  was  to  be 
taken  from  them  by  the  bili^  was  in  their  own  power  to  remedy, 
l>7  conforming,  as  in  prudence  they  ought  to  da;  and  that  they 
Mght  not  to  blame  «ny  but  themselve^''^  No  circumstance  cail 
possibly  illustrate  more  clearly  the  innocence  of  the  Catholics,  zrA, 
their  loyalty  and  good  conduct,  from  the  treaty  of  Limerick  to  the 
passing  of  this  act,  than  this  mockery  of  justification ;  nor  cori<li 
any  thing  bring  to  our  understandings  an  accurate  comprehension 
of  the  perfidy  aind  badness  of  that  Government,  and  of  that  VsithSi^ 
ment  more  distinctly,  than  so  s'dly  an  excuse  for  such  st^fin  and 
crafty  oppression. 

*  *'  The  peculiar  utuation  of  that  country^  (ireland^  says  MacpheilK>tl, 
^  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  contest.  The  desertion,  upon  which 
the  deprivation  of  James  had  been  founded  in  England^  had  not  existed  In 
Ireland.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  retained  his  allegiance.  The  Govern- 
ment was  uniformly  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Prince,  from  whom 
the  servants  df  the  Crown  had  derived  the^r  eommissions.  James  hiiiiself 
hady  for  more  than  17  months,  exercised  the  royal  filndtion  in  Ireland.  He 
was  certainly  defactoyif  not  dejure^  King.  The  rebellion  of  the  Irish  must^ 
therefore,  be  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  their  allegiance  is  transferable 
by  the  Parliament  of  England.  A  speailative  opinion  can  scarcely  justify 
the  punishment  of  a  great  majority  of  a  people.  The  Irish  ought  to  have 
been  considered  as  enemies,  rather  than  rebels.'' — Hi^.  Grfa$  Britain, 

^  Debates  on  the  Popery  Laws. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


JLet  me  not  be  thought  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  advancing  the  civilisation  and  knowledge  of  man ;  but  if, 
from  the  variegated  condition  of  society ,  the  instruction  in  ques- 
tion must  be  thus  limited,  are  we  to  rely  upon  education  alone, 
as  the  charm  by  which  crime  is  to  be  dissipated  ?  The  Bible, 
it  may  be  said^  is  the  safeguard  against  temptation ;  that  no- 
thing more  is  wanting,  and  that  it  affords  a  comprehensive  an- 
swer to  such  reasoning.  Granting,  however,  that  the  contents 
of  that  sacred  volume  were  retained  in  the  memory,  and  its. 
spirit,  for  a  time,  felt  in  the  mind,  still,  from  the  very  nature 
of  man,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  good  principles  be  given,  but  that  they  must  be  pre- 
served;  and  such  is  the  collision  of  human  intercourse,  that  in 
a  population  offering  every  species  of  seduction,  it  is  an 
indispensable  duty  (as  well  as  necessary  security)  to  create 
some  more  positive  check  against  the  contingencies  of  vicious 
association,  than  the  declining  influences  of  education  and 
religion  can  in  such  a  state  afford.  In  short,  I  fear,  after 
all,  that  restraint  from  doing  wrong  will  be  more  powerful  than 
the  admonition  to  do  right*  It  is,  therefore,  to  this  restraint 
that  we  must  look ;  and  if  I  am  correct  in  the  view  which  I 
have  just  taken,  its  moral  influence  will  be  unquestionable ;  it 
will  force  back  the  criminal,  it  will  obstruct  his  progress  in 
the  road  which  he  has  chosen,  and  drive  him  to  the  selection 
of  another,  which  will  carry  him  to  a  happier  and  a  better 
end.  It  is  to  the  rising  generation,  as  the  objects  of  our  pe- 
culiar commiseration,  that  our  care  should  be  most  earnestly 
directed;  for  it  is  upon  the  more  apt  and  better  educated 
that  temptation  now  operates.    A  dull  listless  youth  is  no 
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fit  subject  for  fhe  experienced  thieves  of  this  town ;  bnt  if  he 
be  adroit,  active,  and  daring,  he  is  soon  discovered,  he  is 
qoickly  and  easHy  trained,  and  thus  he,  who  might  have  be- 
come an  usefnl,  is  riiade  a  most  pernicious  member  of  society. 
'  It  win  be  obvious  that  these  latter  observations  apply  exclu- 
sively to  the  laborious  classes  of  the  community  in  this  metror 
polis;  to  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  handicraft  or  mecha- 
nical operations  of  life,  whose  tim^,  if  at  work,  must  neces- 
sarily .be  absorbed ;  or  who,  if  not  at  work,  must  be  mibject  to 
all  the  evils  which  idleness  produces;  who  must  also  be  ex- 
posed to^the  temptations,  and  invited  by  the  facilities,  which  a 
wealthy  metropoHs  opens  to  the  commission  of  crime;  a  me- 
tropolis, where  the  frequency  of  offences,  and  the  number  of 
offenders,  soon  weaken  the  impressions  with  which  the  young 
may  have  embarked  in  life,  and  finally  lead  them  on,  without 
fear  or  shame,  to  acts  from  which  they  might  originally  have 
shrunk  with  horror.  For  such  persons,  so  circumstanced,  there 
must  be  a  more  decided  counterpoise  against  these  mischiefs, 
than  the  sort- of  education  which  we  have  been  considering. 
•  If  I  could  now  indulge  a  hope  that  I  had  satisfactorily 
proved  the  necessity  and  shown  the  means  and  the  result  of  an 
efficient  police,  I  should  here  conclude,  in  the  expectation  of 
better  prospects  than  I  have  hitherto  drawn :  but  the  public 
has  been  so  long  directing  their  attention  to  secondary  ratier 
flian  to  primary  causes ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  applying 
eorrectives  to  consequences,  rather  than  attempting  to  remove 
^e  grievances  which  have  occasioned  them,  that  our  visible 
and  sensible  mischiefs  have  become  almost  the  only  sources 
of  our  solicitude. 

'  These  consequences^  therefore^  cannot  be  neglected,  when  we 
find  them  acting  with  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  society,  and 
will,  more  than  all  that  has  been  hitherto  said,  irresistibly 
prove  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  original  prevention.  The 
class  in  nearest  affinity  to  the  higher  description  of  offenders, 
namely,  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  strikingly  exemplifies 
this  view :  we  are  told,  4;hat  if  there  were  no  receivers,  there 
would  be  no  thieves ;  but  (granting  incidental  exceptions)  I 
maintain,  with  reference  to  prior  causes,  that  the  converse  is  the 
true  proposition,  and  that  we  have  been  brought  into  the  fal- 
lacy of  so  unreasonable  a  notion,  by  tolerating  the  causes  which 
have  produced  these  receivers,  instead  of  having  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  means,  without  which  they  never  could  have 
had  existence. 

The  persons  in  question,  though  a  criminal,  must  be  origi- 
nally considered  as  a  mere  commercial,  body ;  for  there  must 
have  been  some  pre-existing  circumstances  to  have  excited 
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thei|r  illicit  ayai^ice.'  Beforie  any  nnmber  of  zec^vers  or  buyei» 
appeared^  tbere  must  li^vebeen  an  adequate  number  of  splieiS;^ 
vnm  whose  oommodities  purchasers  might  expect  to  carry  on. 
a  profitable  trade ;  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  transpose  thi^se  two 
c)'asse^> and  to  substitute  effects  for  causes:  and  if;  fiotwi^h- 
(siandipgtbepowerfol  secondary  influence  which  iherieceiirers. 
now  have^  it  can  be  made  manifest  that  it  is  entirely  secondairy ; 
by  removing  the  sources  of  their  existence^  we  deistroy  their 
influence^  and  necessarily  cause  them  to  disappear. 

We  shall  probably  best  understand  the  necessity  pf  thups* 
reaching  these  obnoxious  persons^  by  considering  whetti^i:  any 
of  the  measures  hitherto  attempteo  aga|nst  them  have  be^^ 
or  are  likely  to  be,  effectual ;  ai^d  thence  we  shall  obviously 
discover  the  policy  of  those  at  which  we  are  cuming. 

I  ^egret  ttie  want  of  information  which  would  enable  ^e  to 
produce  a  correct  estimate  of  the  kpown  receivers  in  London  ; 
put  I  have  availed  myself  of  tt^best  praptical  means  to  obtain 
iheir  number  and  residences  in  the  two  districts  where  loca) 
6pportunities  and  advantages  have  facilitated  fny  inqniry  upon 
the  subject.  From  authorities,  upon  which  I  can  f^Uy  r^ly, 
I  find  that  there  are  within,  or  closely  bordering  upon,  tjjxe  d|s^ 
trict  of  Worship-street,  twenty-$ve,  apd  in  that  of  Marlborough- 
street  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  receivers  of  stolen  goods.? 

jSow,  the  very  soul  and  being  of  their  traffic  at^  secrecy, 
confidence,  and  every  wicked  contrivance  which  the  mpsi 
subtle  and  refined  craft  can  produce.  How  otherwise  doe(»  it 
occur,  that  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  pf  the  CQmma% 
thieves,  and  as  common  traffickers  with  the  receiver's,  of  ibi$ 
former  there  are  so  many,  and  of  the  latter  so  few,  who  suffer? 
-—The  nature  of  their  commerce,  and  the  character  of  their 
almost  exclusive  customers,  will  afford  the  solution*  of  this 
difficulty.  Detection  under  our  present  system  c^x\  i^r^ly 
be  accomplished  but  through  those  immediatefy  dealing  with 
them,  or  co^izant  of  their  transactions.  And  is  it  prph^ble 
that  by  their  means  the  rejceivers  will  be  discovered? — WiU 
the  spoliator  aimibilate  the  only  mart  for  his  spoils?/— j^^ 
it  his  interest  to  destroy  the  means  of  his  own  pr|m^^)  e^r, 
istence  ? — Before  the  plunderer  is  apprehended,  it  paipinpt,. 
therefore,  be  expected  that  he  ^ill  conduct  us  to  the  recpptacj^ 
qf  his  plunder.  I^ut  it  may  be  thought,  that  wheri  appr^hended> 
triefl,  or  convicted,  he  may  unfold  tibis  system  of  iniquity :  in  i 
few  isolated  cases  it  may  so  happen ;  but  sqch  is  the  stzataeem 

■  I  have  not  now  the  opportunilj  of  procuring  the  same  detailed.  acco|int 
from  ttie  Worship-street  district  as  from  Marlborough-street.  Tlie  former 
applies  to  the  ftirger  arid  more  opulent  dealers,  the  nature  of  whose  traffic 
will  be  hereafter  described. 
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«^  reort^i^ers^  mid  the  celmty  with  which  they  act,  that  upon 
me^t  occasioiifiy  unless  discovery  and  apprehension  immediately 
follow  the  information  against  them,  all /tenure  advantage  from 
U  i»  generally  lost.  Their  eyes  are  every  where,  and  they  in- 
9tluitly  know  every  movement  in  the  criminal  community,  long. 
b^foriB  it  is  seen  by  the  public.  But,  if  it  were  not  for  such 
oauS(es>  they  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  characters 
of  experienced  London  offenders,  who  calculate  upon  any  ma- 
terial diminution  of  the  receivers  through  their  means.  Daily 
observation  proves  to  ns,  that  as  their  hearts  become  more 
bacdesaed,  their  minds  become  morfi  firm,  or  rather  obstinate  in 
IJieir  resections ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  see  victim  after  victim 
determined  to  ascend  the  scaffold  to  be  launched  into  eteniity, 
ra^r  than  consign  to  a  similar  or  even  a  lesser  sacrifice  a 
mor^  guilty  confederate. 

But  conceding  for  a  moment  that  the  moral  obstacles  to  the 
apprehension  of  these  dealers  might  be  in  some  degree  over-r 
come,  still  we  shall  find*  that  the  legal  difficulties  of  ultimate 
Qonviction  must  always  be  such,  as  to  frustrate  very  materially 
tbe  operation  of  any  enactment  of  which  they  might  be  the  pe- 
culiar objects. 

Were  the  confederates  of  receivers  more  frequently  their 
accusers  than  we  have  hitherto  found  them>  their  testimony 
must  be  generally  too  questionable  to  rely  upon  as  the  means 
of  qonviction.  The  merciful  principle  of  our  laws  requires  in 
eircumatantial  evidence  such  close  unequivocal  demonstration, 
as  to  bring  but  comparatively  few  dealings  between  tlueves  and 
Keeeivers  to  a  tangible  legal  proof;  implied  morally-convincing 
proof  will  exist  in  numberless  cases,  which  will  amount  to 
nothing  more ;  and  unless  in  those  where  the  first  process  of 
attack  and  of  robbery  be  watched,  and  the  progress  of  the 
plmiderers  kept  in  view  to  the  destined  place  of  deposit,  and 
that  too  at  a  time,  and  at  a  season,  and  under  circumstances 
when  the  receiver  could  (legally  speaking)  have  no  other  than 
a  guilty  knowledge  of  his  visitors,  and  of  their  dealings ;  I  say, 
that  in  few,  but  in  such  cases,  wUl  the  violenta  presumptio  be 
admissible,  which  is  to  constitute  that  essence  of  this  traQc 
Qn  the  part  of  the  receivers,  which  is  the  knowing  (in  its  legal 
acceptation)  the  goods  to  be  stolen. 

There  is  also,  in  the  free  spirit  and  necessarily  unrestrained 
course  of  our  commerce,  th^t  which  must  prevent  too  minute 
and  .rigorous  an  investigation  of  its  operations,  and  conse- 
quently embarrass  and  impede  inquiry  into  the  transactions  of 
tiM)se  who  are  even  criminallyt  engaged  in  them. 

It  must  therefore  appear  that  this  traffic  is  so  covart,  up<H^ 
general  principles  so  impervious  to  detection,  and  so  peculiarly 
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calculated  to  fn^strate  ultimate  conviction,  that  it  woald  be 
vain  to  expect  its  extirpation  by  any  laws  which  have  been,  or 
may  be  enacted  to  destroy  it. 

But  what  we  have  been  adverting  to,  ccHistitutes  by  no  means^ 
all  that  we  have  to  meet  in  our  conjSicts  with  the  offenders  iir 
question.  This  system  has  become  a  science  in  itself.  It 
has  opened  such  prospects,  and  has  been  productive  oi  sa 
much  wealth  to  its  professors,  as  to  call  forth  ingenuity  and 
foresight  to  a  degree  which  i^  rarely  exhibited  in  the  most 
artfully  contrived  schemes  of  commercial  avarice.  I  shall 
best  explain  the  refinements  of  these  adepts,  by  a  referenCQ^ 
to  the  detail  which  has  furnished  me  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  operations.  It  should  be  observed,  that  exclusive  of  the 
notorious  receivers  of  this  town,  most  of  whose  receptacles 
are  as  well  known  to  our  police,  as  the  fair  tradesman  witb 
his  calling  upon  his  door,  there  is  a  description  of  them  who 
combine  an  unity  of  different  characters  in  the  same  person, 
who  are  at  once  thieves  and  receivers,  and  who  so  contrive 
their  machinations,  as  to  exclude  from  observation  any  point 
of  reachable  or  vulnerable  contact. 

''Thieves,  as  well  as  receivers,  have  various  houses  where 
information  is  received  of  any  important  robbery,  which  is 
termed  a.  ^  put-up  job/  When  the  stolon  goods  are  purchased 
by  the  receiver,  they  are  immediately  removed  from  his  known 
dwelling-house  to  another,  termed  the  ^  plant,'  which  is,  i» 
iact,  his  secret  warehouse,  and  to  which  the  goo^s  capable 
of  being  .identified,  as  well  as  most  others,  are  conveyed  as- 
£M>on  as  purchased.  Sometimes  one  house  is  used  for  this* 
purpose  by  cwo  or  more  receivers;  though  both  are  probably 
connected,  one  is  generally  ignorant  of  the  other's  deposit, 
each  having  separate  locks  to  their  own  doors.  . 

.•  "This  place  is  generally  kept,  or  inhabited,  by  a  person 
with  some  ostensible  occupation,  who  is  cognizant  of  the.  pur- 
poses for  which  the  receptacle  is  iaissm,  but  who  is  not  con- 
eerned  .in  the  dealings  of  those  who  have  placed  him  there. 
When  a  robbery  has  excited  much  public  attention,  the 
plunder  is  usually  kept  in  this  plant  till  the  general  sensatioa 
has  subsided — then,  as  opportunities  occur,  the  property  is 
disposed  of — it  is  conveyed  to  and  from  the  plant,  by  means 
best  calculated  to  prevent  observation  and  detection— in  hack- 
ney-coaches, little  carts,  by  porters,  upon  jack-asses,  or  by  any- 
ordinary  means  of  carrying  goods.  The  great  dealers  have^ 
their  own  furnaces  to  melt  plate  tWaw^ :  valuable  watchesy 
and  other  goods  capable  of  identity,  are  commonly  sent 
abroad :  watches,  if  kept  at  home  are,  as  tl;iey  call  it,  *  neia 
christened,'  (the  gold  cases  exchanged  for  silver  or  common 
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metal);  jeweUeiyi  trinkets^  8cc./  disposed  of  to  dealers  at 
feifs,  linen  to  hawkers/  wearing-apparel  to  traders  from  the 
coontry,  who  come  to  London  to  bny  stock." 
*  The  obvious  advantage  of  this  ftant  is,  that  whilst  plunder 
Bee  there  in  secnrity,  and  is  buried,  as  they  term  it, "  to  grow ;" 
the  dealers  have  the  opportunity  of  finding,  from  time  to  time^ 
the  most  lucrative  means  of  gradually  disposing  of  the  se- 
creted property,  and  of  carrying  on  their  transactions  without 
the  observation  of  the  public  or  the  suspicion  of  the  police. 
^  Thus  it  is  with  these  occult  and  dastard  workers  of  iniquity ; 
he,  who  in  the  prosecution  of  his  criminal  purpose  sets  his  life 
upon  the  cast,  may,  if  his  throw  be  unsuccessful,  excite  an 
involuntary  sympathy ;  but  what  can  we  feel  for  these  heartless 
miscreants  ?  they  who,  if  not  the  authors,  are  the  promoters 
jof  crime,  and  who,  when  once  established,  keep  up  the  con- 
stant stimulus  to  its  commission ;  who  fatten  alike  upon  the 
spoils  of  poverty  or  of  wealth,  and  who  themselves  live  the 
while  in  comparative  security ;  or,  as  the  law  is,  (if  punished 
at  all,)  have  to  experience  a  fate  short  of  that,  by  which  many, 
even  comparatively  children  in  the  ways  of  sin,  have  been 
prematurely  sacrificed  to  the  justice  of  their  country.  What 
human  punishment  is  too  severe  for  these  wretches  ?  Is,  then,, 
nothing  to  be  done  with  them  ? — ^yes,  if  we  deal  with  them 
rightly.  We  have  tried  law,  it  has  failed;  letus  thentrypolice. 
It  is  not  easy  to  apprdiend,  it  is  very  difficult  to.  convict  them ; 
but  we  may  fcnow  them,  we  may  become  acquainted  with  their 
habitations  and  their  hiding  places :  let  us  watch  the^,  follow 
thmn,  mark  them  down,  wherever  they  rest ;  theyjpmust  know 
tiiat  we  do  so :  let  them  constantly  feel  this  observance,  and  we 
need  not  legislate  against  them ;  they  will  quickly  vanish :  .the 
eye  of  police  will  be  shunned,  though  the  arm  of  the  law  may 
not  be  dreaded. 

'  A  most  intelligent  officer,  who  has  made  these  persons  the 
object  of  his  peculiar  attention,  has  most  strongly  confirmed 
to  me  the  foregoing  observations.  He  had  tried,  he  said, 
every  thing  against  the  receivers ;  but  he  added  in  his  em- 
I^atic  language,  *'  Nothing  would  ever  do,  but  '  watching 
the  pit's  mouth  ;*  do  that  with  constancy,  and  the  receivers  fall 
to  the  ground."  Need  1  then  ask,  if  any  thing  but  police  can 
do  this  ?  or  can  any  harm  ensue  from  the  mere  vigilance  which 
is  here  recommended  ? 

'  Our  public-houses  have  excited  perhaps  a  greater  interest 
than  that  which  belongs  to  the  foregoing  object,  upon  the 
presumption  that  they,  like  the  receivers,  have  been  productive 
of,  rattier  than  consequent  upon,  our  present  state  of  society. 
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Tbe  obsenratioD^ -upon  this  br^nch>  must  be  liiit  s^  ^petilpo^ 
of  iha  same  principles  of  reasoDuig  which  hq.ve  bc<^  ^PpUc^l 
to  the  receivers.  That  public-houses  may,  by  the  opportu^] 
uities  wJiicb  ^^  afford  to  free  iiad  promiscuous  associatioii, 
lead  to  considerable  mischi^,  no  oue  cau  deny :  but  this  isf  aot 
the  main  question  which  w^  are  to  try ;  whatwehave  to  ascei^ 
tain  is,,  whether  they  have  been  the  cause  of  the  pariimlar' 
mischiefs  which  we  seek  to  remedy,  and  whether  uod^  8X|s|-^ 
ing  circumstances  any  measures,  however  rigorous,  fkgf^sk^ti 
theni,  would  now  produce  tba  desired  eflfectf 

Here  again  we  may  observe  the  same  erroneous  notipp  4ei 
have  prevailed,  upon  the  effect  of  our  regulations  with  r%a^4 
to  publicansi,  a&  to  receivers^  Indeed,  considering  the  poU-r 
tipal  uses  and  advantages  of  the  publican's  trade,  &e  jurisdk^-r 
tion  to  which  it  is  primarily  subjected  seem3  to  have  in  it  % 
manifest  inconsistency  bo^  of  principle  and  of  practicep  l^b^ 
publicans  are  traders  in  commodities  sanctioned  B^'^^ncousf 
raged  by  the  state^  and  contribute  largely  to  its  ei^igenci^s  | 
therefore^  upon  a^rs^  view  it  would  appear  that  they  sho|ii4 
be  favored  and  invited  by  the  legislature ;  yet  their  adpis^ 
sion  is  checked  by  restraint  with  which  few  other  ^ades  ar^ 
attended.  However,  it  is  not  the  restraint  that  is  questicHAabIe« 
but  the  point  at  which  it  begins,  and  the  fidlacy  which  mak^pi 

Enblicans,  as  publicans,  objects  of  jealousy,  when  die  legist 
Uure  had  previously  (by  implication,  ^i  lea^t,)  considefec) 
them  to  be  objects  of  encouragement ;  moreover  treating  thfw 
as  dangerous,  and  yet  taking  no  efficient  measures  tQ  pr^i 
.  vent  their  doing  harm. 

It  is  necessary  to  check  the  abuses  of  their  trade,  bu|  it  i^ 
also  necessary  to  see  whether  the  abuses  to  which  it  i^  imhp 
subject,  be  attributable  to  the  publicans  or  to  other  caii^es ; 
and  if  not  to  them,  whether  they  should,  as  a  body  be  expose^ 
to  a  constitutional  mistrust  which  attaches  upon  hardly  any 
other  description  of  persons.  They  may,  from  ttie  n^tmre  of 
their 'dealings,  augment  the  evils  of  a  bad  state  of  society ; 
but  their  means  of  doing  so  much  have  arisen  from  causes  no| 
of  their  own  production.  Publicans  can  produce  little  ineoa^ 
venience  by  the  facilities  which  they  affor4  to  criminal  int^h 
course,  until  the  general  mass  of  delipquents  be  such,  as  tQ 
make  their  congregatio|i  n^ischievous  at  any  point  of  attpfae- 
tion.  A  few  miserable  prowlers  about  Hxe  town  casuaiUjI 
falling  into  a  public-house,  could  never  make  the  publttoan 
obnoxious ;  his  interest  would  prevent  his  becoiping  so ;  ho 
would  never  sacrifice  a  respectable  house  to  a  few  stragg)ii^ 
outcasts^  who  could  not  beneQt  him.    Therefore,  l^fore  pi^bh 
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l]caii9  Goald  have  had  a&y  verf  bai^M  opemtiopy  ojimmal^: 
mist  have  existed  in  sncb  ux^x&ef^  as  to  maka  them  a  foarco^ 
Q%  adraoit^ge  to  the  per^on^  receivipg  them.  Bat  wh^n  tim. 
spread  of  bad  as80ciatip9B  had  become  so  extensive^  aa  ecrt-r 
lectiyely  to  form  a  society y  and  that  society  could  ajmo^  «iv 
cbfdvdy  sapport  a  trade;  ^ea/imd  not  till  then,  woi}I4 

Siiblicaos  avail  ttiOTiphelves  ci  aoch  ici^stomexs :  amd  thu^  it  i^ 
lat  Jlash  houses  (as  they  are  called),  houses  devoted  to  ib(^ 
Qoeeption  of  the  wor^t  ^Autfacters,  originated  in  the  metropqlp. 
Hence,  we  mast  perceive  that  it  i3  bad  asa^ciatMHis  that- 
make  the  bad  pubUcan ;  personally  he  may  have  all  the  yieea 
of  aU  his  customers,  but  without  their  collision  bis  vices  couldr 
not  spread  or  materially  diffuse  any  pernicious  jinAuwce  avfsr. 
the  community. 

Upon  this  head  may  we  not  once  more  recur  to  police  1  Wl|ieii» 
the  puUican  becomes  bad,  ascertain  his  course,  watdi  hisi 
bouse>  enter  it,  and  mark  his  criminal  giiest8,*^f(dlQw  them  iPH; 
pursue  them  when  out,<^t]iey  will  not  long  go  thither ;  their 
custom  will  be  lost,  and  the  publican  (against  his  will)  b^ 
forced  to  a  better  life ;  and  thus,  however  strong  the  desire,  thet 
power  to  do  evil  would  be  destroyed.  Can  kgislatioa,  cw* 
mere  annual  magisterial  jurisdiction,  do  this  ?  We  hav» 
tried  tteir  eflBicacy,  and  where  are  we.  ,  But  in  this,  as  in  oth(»r 
branches  of  our  inquiry,  the  simplicity  and  the  infallibiUty  of 
police  is  its  great  virtue  \  it  produces  practical  good,  at  the 
expepi^^y  when  rightly  administered,  of  no  political  ipQonyer 
nieiice. 

In  considering,  however,  the  publicans  of  lipndon  as  i^  body 
it  is  impossible  to  free  diem  from  magisterial  control ;  ttieir 
commodity  is  alone  %a  adequate  ^ound  of  after  lestiaint ;  fo^r 
if  we  could  suppose  for  a  moment  the  complete  extinctii^p  of 
profei^sed  thieves  throughout  the  metropolis,  still  the  very  mh 
semblages  of  persons  to  which  the  pubUcans  are  exppi^,  ^ 
advant^e  which  they  derive  firom  the  number  of  their  guei(t^ 
and  the  b^at$  and  disturbance^  incidental  to  thp  ccmgreg^t^ 
of  various  persons  liable  to  be  inflamed  by  intoxicatiug  liquoiait 
should  subject  those  who  receive  them  to  a  stropg  aii4  99W 
etful  guard  over  their  conduct;  but  it  should  be  an  ^qi^ 
guard. 

It  is  ^a^ier  to  state  remedies  than  to  prove  their  pr^pticar 
bility ;  therefore,  in  questioping  old  usages,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  disprove  their  efficacy,  bi|tto  shoif,  by  ^rea- 
sonable presumption,  that,  others  might  b^  sq^xM^^sfii)}]! 
substituted  for  them»  To  meet  tl^ese  two.  views  yie  niust  es^a- 
msk^  our  practice  as  it  is,  with  r^ard  (q  pubHp-hpti^A,  aiid 
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iie:st  ascertain  vfhether  it  be  susceptible  of  benelScial  altera^ 
tion. '  Magistrates  in  this,  town  exercise  a  caution  which  is 
likely  to  preTent>  as  much  as  possible^  the  admission  of  im* 
proper  characters  into  the  trade  that  we  are  now  considering, 
it  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  body  of  publicans  is, 
ill  its  primary  establishment,  as  well  filled  as  can  reasonably 
be,  expected.  But  it  is  to  the  o/ifertliscipline  that  the  defects  of 
our  present  system  are  attributable. 

•A  licence  being  obtained,  a  recognizance  is  entered  into«  in  the 
penal  sum  of  10/.,  under  certain  conditions  of  good  conduct. 
Let  us,  however,  observe  how  the  publican  is  circumstance^, 
when  once  embarked  in  his  trade,  and  what  are  the  practical 
checks  to  which  he  is  exposed.  He  is  subject  to  no  avowed  or 
certain  revision  of  his  conduct  till  the  expiration  of  a  year ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  what  are  the  minor  intermediate  act^ 
of  jurisdiction  which  are  likely  to  influence  his  conduct  ?  We 
Blust  suppose,  (as  is  frequently  the  case,)  that  a  publican  soon 
findsit  to  be  his  interest,  upon  the  failure  of  right,  to  resort  to 
wrongmeans  of  subsistence,  and  that  he  -  consequently  keeps 
a  disreputable  house ;  hei  will  then,  probably,  become  the  object 
of  representation  to  the  district  magistrates :  he  will,  of  course 
endeavour  to  avert  the  consequences  of  such  representation; 
but  if  there  be  repeated  complaints  against  him,  and  those 
complaints  be  followed  by  conviction,  he  will  naturally  calcu- 
late whether  his  misconduct  be  likely  to  deprive  him  of  a 
renewed  licence  to  his  house  ;  and  if  he  be  but  commonly  wary 
and  attentive  to  his  interest,  he  will  consider  how  he  may 
ultimately  avoid  the  evils  which  threaten  him.  Here  begins 
tfie  transfer  system.  In  such  a  case,  before  the  time  of  dismis- 
sal comes,  he  will  endeavour  to  retire,  andfind  a  successor  to 
his  house :  the  extent  of  his  delinquency  may  not  be  known  to 
the  magistrates  sanctioning  the  transfer  of  his  licence ;  indeed, 
if  he  be  succeeded  by  a  better  tenant,  the  transfer  would  seem 
to-be  a  benefit,  rather  than  an  injury,  to  the  public ;  and  thus  a 
eonvicted  publican,  who  had  exposed  himself  to  the  almost 
eertain  forfeiture  of  his  licence,  is  enabled  to  move  away,  not 
only  unhurt  and  without  loss,  but  with  possible  advantage. 

Whilst  retiring  from  one  district,  this  same  publican  is 
negotiating  admission  to  a  fresh  house  in  another,  in  which 
with  the  aid  of  the  necessary  testimonials,  and  from  ignorance, 
of  his  real  character,  he  quickly  establishes  himself. 

Thus  it  is- that  a  convicted  publican  may,  with  impunity, 
traverse  the  town  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
•   Should  I  be  told  that  this  is  not  a  fair  view  of  the  existing 
jurisdiction  over  publicans,  and  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
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control  between  the  grant  and  renewal  of  licences,  by  fines 
for  misconduct,  with  its  heavier  judgment  by  the  forfeiture  of 
the  recognizance  ;  we  must  examine  the  operative  efficacy  of 
the  jurisdiction  in  question,  as  to  any  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  given. 

.  The  imposition  of  fine  by  money-payment  cannot  be  a 
punishment  upon  transgression,  in  cases  where  the  profit  upon 
the  ofience  exceeds  the  penalty  upon  its  commission.  As  a 
simple  comparative  calculation,  therefore,  he  who  considers 
profit  ahne,  without  ulterior  cousequencesj  will  hesitate  little 
upon  the  course  which  may  daily  present  to  him  the  alternative 
of  certain  advantage  on  the  one  side,  and  the  chance  only  of  a 
partial  payment  on  the  other. 

Applying  this  self-evident  proposition  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, the  fines  upon  the  publican's  behaviour  must  appear 
to  be  too  futile  to  be  considered  in  themselves  as  the  means  of 
punishment.  If  not  followed  by  other  ulterior  consequences, 
what  check  can  they  be  to  the.evils  which  they  are  intended  to 
remedy  t^  We  have  a  penalty  of  lOs.  for  suffering  tippling ; — 
when  moVe  than  as  many  pounds  may  be  gained  by  the  running 
of  the  spirit-taps  during  forbidden  seasons,  with  a  reasonable 
prospect'of  ^Aoroi^gA  impunity,  and  with  little  more  than  a  con* 
tingent  apprehension  of  an  abatement  of  lOs.  for  the  prohibited 
practice.  Can  we  call  this  punishment,  or  the  power  which 
inflicts  it,  an  efficient  jurisdiction?  Again,  for  gaming  there 
is  a  405.  penalty, — ^larger  in  amount,  but  with  all  the  tempta- 
tions which  the  visits  and  the  custom  of  the  profligate  and 
expei^sive  afibrd  to  the  publican,  can  it  be  expected  ttiat  the 
penalty  will  prevent  this  practice  either?  If  we  proceed  to 
the  .10/.  recognizance  (the  j^reliminary  guarantee),  we  find  a 
nominal  security,  and  nothing  more;  As  an  instrument  by 
itself  to  form  the  foundation  of  legal  process,  it  is  complete 
waste  paper,  and  its  use  altogether  obsolete.  For  it  is  worthy 
to  be  noted,  in  the  investigation  of  abuses  and  supposed  checks, 
that  this  latter,  and  apparently,  most  efficient  restraint  upon 
publicans,  is  almost  practicsdiy  unknown,  and  its  usage  for- 
gotten ;  and  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  but  one  instance  of 
process,  which  went  to  the  forfeiture  of  a  recognizance,  can  be 
found  durmg  the  last  fortyv  years  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
Hie  answer  that  there  ought  to  have  been  many,  will  afford 
no  satisfactory  amends  for  the  long  continuance  of  nugatory, 
provisions  to  me«t  serious  evils. 

By  some,  perhaps,  these  fines  will  be  considered  as  marks 
only  which  are  afterwards  to  be  exhibited  as  evidence  against 
the  publican.    That  though  the  daily  acting  magistrate  cannot 
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hf  th^de  fines  punish  the  delinqntot^  yet  ihejr  serve  as  denota^ 
tibtLH  of  his  chaoracter  m  the  proscribed  list  for  annual  review 
ahd  visitaiiott  in  the  ibonth  of  September.  Sbdnld  I^  b6w^ver^ 
have  correctly  described  the  means  by  wMch  the  jud^ent 
upon  his  conduct  may  be  then  evaded^  tfie  reply  is  already 
giveti  to  ally  obserVafions  which  ma,y  b^  made  tip6n  the 
t^fi^^iig  that  I  have  adopted.  The  ofiBdn^es  are  ^xhibifeiif, 
fhe  penalties  recorded ;  bat  the  offender  is  goi!ie;  and  all  poWer 
aiid  antftiority  over  him. 

There  i»  nothing,  I  fear,  but  a  stimmary  |arisdiction  wtueh 
can  defeat  these  evasions ;  but  it  should  be  really  summary, 
that  is  t6  say,  prompt  and  ieffective^  instead  of  tardy  aild  inope- 
rative ;  and  the  penalties  ^hich  it  inflicts  should  be  real,  not 
noininal :  instead,  therefore,  of  noting  and  marking  down  olfen- 
eta  for  future  retribution,  we  should  (tilie^lfence  bein^  proved) 
{^oceed  to  the  judgment  which  the  law  may  award. 
•  At  present  the  pubfican  is  subjected  to  a  fine  of  lOs.,  as  ^ 
forfeiture  incurred  by  his  moral  guilt  in  that  character ;  when  w6 
may  bavetlie  same  man  before  us  on  the  sam^  day,  exposed 
ik)  me  payment  of  10/.,  because,  as  an  inhabitant  6f  London^ 
he  may  have  committed  the  civil^reated  ojBence  of  removing 
from  his  own  house  sotne  of  his  own  dust  or  ashes !  Is  any 
comment  required  upon  this  mconsistent  applicatioB  of  law, 
mpposing  the  mon^y  pmalty  is  all  that  the  offender  will  pro- 
bably incur?  -.* 
'  Nothing  is  further  from  Hie  intention  of  fliese  observ'atioiur, 
(haii  to  amdgti  the  general  prindple  or  the  objects  of  our  p^ial 
ittsltittes;  private  muist  yii^M  to  public  convenienee,  where 
individual  n^ligence  or  iiiterest  interferes  with  the  general 
comfort  of  the  community:  but  if  it  has  been  thou^t  neces- 
daVy  to  create  a  new  code^fh  strong  enactaents  applied  to 
certain  civil  transgressions,  it  ii  surely  as  necessary  effectively 
to  carry  tbe  principle  and  the  operation  of  our  penal  statated 
to'fiiose  moral  offences  whieh  are  productive  of  infinitely  molfe 
MS  thclti  many  which  are  now  so  heavily  visited.  And  is  it 
tfti^refore  too  much  to  say,  that  if  fte  inhabitant  be  &ieayi 
MA  for  cOkivi^iting  (peihapis  innocently)  his  own  stfpposM 
{Property  to  his  own  use,  five  or  ten  times  that  impodi^fion 
Would  be  too  severe'  a  measure  of  punishm^it  for  certaih 
tXi^etn^  cases  to  which  he,  the  same  person,  may  expdse 
himself  as  a  publican  t  In  the  one,  he  does  what  the  law  of 
man  forbids,  and  to  which  he  must  submit ;  iii  the  other  he  may 
perhapd,  be  violating  (he  law  of  GcHl,  and  be  the  aulhdr  of  its 
wide-spreading  violation  amongst  hundreds  and  thousands  itf 
otbeihs:    If,  rtilei^ore,  our  practice  be  inconsistent,  should  it 
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aot  be.  brought  to  conform  with  the  principles  of  compaMtiTe 
justice  1 

Hevefting  then  to  my  original  observations  u{N>n  Ihts  bead, 
and  to  the  prospective  jealousy  to  whicA  publicans  are  now 
imbject,  I  feel  that  these  persons  need  be  no  more  the  objects 
of  appr^ension  than  other  tradesmen,  if  police  wer^  to  g<uaid 
the  public  from  tiie  effects  of  the  pecuUar  abuses  whieh  ari6 
incidental  to  their  calling. 

In  considering  the  means  to  be  used  for  tlie  amelioration  of 
our  licensing  system,  die  immense  capital  which  is  employed 
in  public-houses,  and  their  supply,  must  be  most  utcftdhf 
regarded  and  preserved.  The  brewers  and  the  distillers,  who 
contribute  so  largely  to  tile  commerce,  agricultui^,  and  re- 
venue of  Ae  country,  are  entitled  to  every  protection  wMch 
the  state  can,  consistently  witti  the  morals  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  afford  tl^m ;  but,  upon  the  best  reflection  which  I  can 
give  to  ikSd  subject,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  present  is  not, 
even  to^Aem,  a  desirable  system.  It  would  now  be  the  -he^ht 
of  injustice  at  onc^  to  alter  our  practice  so  as  to  invade  pro- 
perty which  has  been  embarked  under  regulations  to  which 
they  have  hitherto  trusted ;  and,  if  these  regulations  6annoi  }at 
changed  but  to  their  injury,  it  would  be  fetal  to  any  attempMd 
improvement,  however  apparently  beneficial. 

But  viewing  the  subject  upon  those  enlarged  principles  of 
policy  which  ought  to  govern  one  of  such  magnitudie,  I  fed! 
that  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  open  the  trade  (subjected  to 
tevenue  licences),  and  restrain  it  by  such  afttr  efficiaciouS 
provisions>  as  would,  in  its  prosecution,  conduce  to  the  real 
good,  conduct  of  the  publican,  than-  to  continue  flie  present 
insufioient,  inoperative  system.  If  it  be  thought  thata  numbet 
€xt  needy  and  profligate  adventurers  would  rush  into  a  tradls 
so'ccmgenial  with  their  characters  and  haints,  and  divert  fte 
£sir  profits  of  the  respectable  publican,  the  answer  is^  that 
effectual  poMce  and  reslraint  wouId>  in  a  short  time,  be  effect 
tual  exclusion.  Even  as  things  are,  I  have  known  the  worst 
houses  destroyed  by  police  alone.  Keep  a  constant  eye  up<Hi 
the  bad  characters  who  Tcsort  to  them;  bear  in  mind  the  ptkb^- 
lican's  conduct,  prevent  his  transfer;  the  trade  willbe  lo£tt,  the 
licence  fell,  and  the  house  be  quiiskly  deserted.  He  control 
cmce  established,  the'  profligate  adventurelr  will  not  vety 
naxiously  desire  to  place  himself  utider  it,  at  any  sacrifice.    ' 

Thus  our  cominercial  freedom  would  be  preserved,  and  I 
trust  thai  an  effective  discipline  would  be  maintained  also:  To 
be  effective,  however,  an  imiant  revision  will  be  necessary  of 
Uiose  offences  which  it  is  its  object  to  visit.     Diie-opportta^ 
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nities  of  defepce  being  aUowed,  the  offence  .^hould^  when 
proved,  be  followed  hy  immediate  pntn^meni.  If  gross  Inis-; 
conduct  be  clearly  established,  the  offender  must  be  dealt  With* 
flagrante  delicto,  or  he  will  rarely  be  dealt  with  effectually.  If 
fines  foe  imposed,  they  should  by  their  varying  adaptation  to 
the  varying  shades  of  delinquency  be  such  as  (according  to  all 
probabflity)  will  prevent  its  repetition.  In  short,  fines  should 
be  punishments,  and  the  loss  thereby  ensuing  be  more  than  an 
equivalent  to  the  gain's  of  the  actual  abuses  which  have  pro- 
duced them.  If  again  the  offence  be  of  that  enormity  for 
which  public  justice  requires  a  public  example,  and  the  licence 
must  be  cancelled,  let  the  law  be  administered  to  that  end  with 
daecaution  and  solemnity,  but  with  a proinptitude  which  shall 
prevent  its  evasion.  In  die  latter  case^  perhaps,  ei  public  and 
more  solemn  tribunal  may  be  necessary  than  the  ordinary 
course  of  magisterial-  jurisdiction  admits  ;  but  this  might  be 
easily  provided  for>  in  any  enactment  which  the  object  in  ques- 
tion might  seem  to*  require. 

.  Let  us  also  observe,  if  property  be  likely  by  such  course  to 
be  affected,  except  inihose  cases  where  it  ought  to  be.  If  the 
house  be  the  publican^s  he:  will  knowingly  incar  the  penalty 
upon  his  own  delinquency ;  and  though  the  brewer  and  distiller 
might  sustain  a  temporary  diminution  of  trade  from  hi^  removal, 
yet  a:  new*  house  might,  in  such  a  case,  be  licensed  to  a  respect- 
ablei  successor  in;  the  same  district,  to  the  supply  of  which 
the  former  brewer  aud  distiller  might  (if  a  free  house)  be  afford- 
ed the  original  option ;  more  as  a  free  house  they  could  not 
expect.  ,  If  the  house  be  the  supplier's,  then  he  might  have 
the  advantage  of  a  new  tenant  in  the  same  house,  care  being 
especially  tsdLen  that  no  collusive  arrangemtot  be  resorted  to 
between  the  dismissed  and  admitted  tenant.  Thus  the  pro- 
perty of  the  unoffending  party  would  not  be  damnified,  and  the 
law  would  have. its  force  unobstructed  by  those  influences 
which  make  the  better  parts  of  our  nature  contribute  to  the 
wcMTSt  results. 
.  However,  it  should  be  observed,  that  public  must  hot  be 
sacrificed  to  private  considerations: — an  indulgence  is  here 
proposed  to  the  brewer ;  but  it  must  have  its  limit :  otherwise, 
upon  the  foregoing  view,  he  might,  ad  infinitum,  nominate  suc- 
cessively the  worst  publicans  to  the  worst  houses  :  therefore  a 
responsibility  must  rest  with  the  supplier;  and  if  the  same 
bouse  be  the  scene  of  repeated  transgression,  then  the  property 
must  suffer ;  and  it  cannot  be.  expected  that  a  third  licence 
should  be  granted  to  a  house,  the  forfeiture  of  which  had  beea 
t$me  incurred. 
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According  to  out  presrat  coarse  of  proceedings  witb  regard 
to  this  trade,  the  time  between  the  offence  and  the  punishment 
lets  in  so  much  indulgent  consideration  for  property,  so  much 
intercession  in  favor  of  offenders,  that  the  severer  resolutions 
of  the  most  upright  relax  into  their  more  natural  sympathies, 
axid  public  justice  (to  say  the  least)  may  be  sacrificed  to  pri- 
vate feeling.  It  could  not  be  so,  if  magistrates  were  compelled 
to  take  instant  cognizanpe;  the  parties  would  then  appear 
before  them  with  their  cases  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  accusers, 
and  with  their  full  weight  upon  the  accused ;  the  public  eye 
would  be  upon  those  who  administer  the  law,  and  the  public 
judgment  formed  upon  its  due  administration. 

Having  confined  myself  abstractedly  to  the  subject  of  police, 
a^d  having,  however  imperfectly,  adverted  to  its  defects,  I  hope 
that  I  have  made  it  appear  that  there  is  much  belonging  to  it 
which  is  susceptible  of  improvement ;  if  I  have  done  this,  I 
shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  my  humble  efforts. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  aware,  that  there  are  amongst  those 
who  have  been  more  peculiarly  reflecting  upon  the  various 
meansfor  the  practical  improvement  of  the  police,  some  who 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  prompt  administration  of  justice  and 
instant  punishment  would,  upon  the  very  principle  of  alarm, 
be  the  most  powerful  remedy  to  which  we  could  resort  With 
this  view,  such  persons  urge  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
uninterrupted  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  immediate  trial  of 
offenders.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  of  the  reasoning  ap- 
plicable to  police,  which  will  apply  also  to  this  suggested 
improvement — it  may  to  a  degree  prevent  the  present  calcula- 
tions founded  upon  the  chances  between  apprehension  and 
trial;  and  so  far  as  it  might  lessen  the  supposed  security, 
would  have  an  intimidatory  influence  upon  the  criminal.  But 
we  must  observe,  that  if  even  a  daily  tribunal  were  sitting  to 
receive  offenders  at  its  bar,  unless  a  preventive  police  were  on 
foot,  they  might  still  reckon  upon  impunity,  and  indulge  the 
hope  that  they  should  not  be  carried  to  that  bar ;  for  the  means 
of  instant  trial,  without  the  fear  of  probable  apprehension, 
would  not  alone  check  the  career  of  the  more  experienced  class 
of  town*depredators.  Besides,  although  it  may  be  desirable 
to  improve  th^  practice  of  our  laws,  we  must  take  care  to  hold 
those  principles  sacred  which  are  identified  with  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  outof  which  Constitution  no  laws  should  spring  that 
do  not  bear  the  character  of  their  common  parent. — Bearing 
in  mind  the  benevolent  principle,  that  it  is  better  that  ninety'- 
nine  guilty  escape,  than  one  innocent  person  should  suffer,  it 
has  been  wisely  provided  that  ample  time  be  afforded  for  all 
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the  means  of  def(^ce  within  the  power  of  a  prisoner;  and  the 
question  will  be,  whether  in  the  possible  rapidity  witii  wUcha 
prosecution  might  be  gone  through  under  the  proposed  altera^ 
tion,  such  means  would  be  always  allowed:— if  they  w«f6 
given,  and  time  granted  almost  at  the  request  of  a  prisoner,  the 
arts  and  stratagems  now  practised  would  still  continue ;  if  m 
indulgence  were  shown,  the  meditated  change  would  be  subject 
to  the  dreaded  contingency  against  which  our  present  peri- 
odical judicatures  have  so  humanely  guarded. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  our  police  offices  might  have 
the  constitution  of  an  occasional  court  of  judicature,  and  the 
assistance  of  a  jury  once,  perhaps,  in  every  week  or  fortnight, 
to  try  the  minute  and  lower  class  of  larcenies ;  to  tfie  insignia 
ficance  or  early  neglect  of  which  description  of  oflfences,  is  toe 
frequently,  to  be  ascribed  the  subsequent  career  of  crime  and 
misery  amongst  thousands  of  the  wretched  and  pitiable  chil- 
dren in  the  metropolis.  Magistrates  must  indeed  witness  the 
lamentable  effects  produced  from  the  want  of  some  .decisive 
check  to  arrest  the  fatal  course  of  these  ^'  little  ones,''  at  a 
period  of  their  lives  when  we  might  rationally  hope  that  it 
would  be  really  effectual. 

,  In  pursuing  the  proposed  suggestion,  it  must  also  be  ob- 
served, that  to  whatever  class  of  offences  or  offenders  such  an 
instantaneous  jurisdiction  be  applicable,  the  principle  of  mercy 
and  of  reasonable  delay  is  the  same.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  operation  of  the  plan  must  either  super- 
sede the  use  of  a  grand  jury,  and  thereby  break*  down  one  of 
the  great  barriers  of  our  liberties,  or  it  must  require  grwid 
juries  to  be  almost  constantly  sitting,  and  encroach  to  an  into- 
lerable degree  upon  the  time,  convenience,  and  occupations  of 
the  most  useful  portion  of  the  community.  The  establishment 
of  this  power  in  the  acting  magistracy  would,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, combine  the  incipient  and  ultimate  jurisdiction  in  the 
jsame  persons ;  an  union  not  in  conformity  with  the  general 
spirit  of  their  administration. 

Finally,  we  must  be  aware  that  the  recurrence  of  our  session 
eight  times  in  the  year  leaves  but  the  interval  of  a  very  few 
weeks  between  every  gaol-delivery;  andwben  we  consider  the 
average  of  time  during  which  prisoners  are  holden  between  their 
final  commitment  and  trial,  not  much  more  is  given  than  may 
in  many  cases  be  required  for  the  reasonable  means  of  defenbe ; 
except  during  Uie  summer  and  occasionally  variaUe  vacations, 
when,  perhaps,  an  intermediate  ddivery  might  not  be  unad- 
visable  to  meet  such  exceptions. 

I  submit  these  observations  for  the  consideration  of  others^ 
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mtber  ttuun  with  the  niention  to  offer  any  decided  opmion 
ttpoD  a  subject,  on  which  the  better  experience  of  those  pre- 
mdingandei^fagedin  coarts  ofcriminaljudicatare.  Mill  enable 
liiem  to  form  a  more  satisfactory  judgment;  but  we  must, 
above  all  things,  be  mindful  lest  in  our  laudable  and  zealous 
anxiety  to  reclaim  or  punish  the  guilty,  we  attack  those  safe- 
guards which  have  hitherto  prot^^tod  the  innocent. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  discuss  such  general  heads  of 
police  as  will,  I  hope,  lead  to  its  better  investigation  in  abler 
hands ; — diese,  with  the  important  object  of  prison-discipline, 
form,  I  think,  the  main  points  which  are  necessary  to  the 
ri^t  understanding  of  the  present  subject.  Our  prison-ma- 
qageaent  already  occupies  so  large  aslmre  of  public  attention, 
and  I  have  given  my  thoughts  so  fully  tbeieupon  to  the  magis- 
trates of  this  county,  that  it  is  altogether  superfluous  here  to 
outer  upon  it. 

In  recurring  to  the  foregoing  pages,  1  am  sensible  that 
much  has  been  omitted  which  a  proper  view  of  the  subject 
might  seem  to  require.  Widi  my  best  industry,  and  most  un- 
divided attention,  it  must  have  been  so;— however,  1  have 
forborne,  from  obvious  motives,  to  speak  at  any  length  of  that 
body  of  which  I  am  myself  a  member. 

Having  successively  reviewed  the  subordinate  parts  of  our 
police  system,  the  head  of  that  system,  namely,  the  police 
magistracy,  has  been  comparatively  excluded  from  the  inquiry. 
I  am,  therefore,  biou^t  to  tiie  inevitaMe  alternative  of 
abandoning  this  part  of  the  subject,  or  of  going  into  it  fairly 
aadfully ;  in  the  cme  case,  relinquishing  public  considerations ; 
in  the  other,  introducing  those,  in  which  private  feeling  or 
iateiest  may  be  supposed  to  have  their  influence.  In  this 
alternative,  if  I  go  on  (as  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  do),  let  me  hope 
that  the  reasoning,  and  not  the  writer,  may  be  judged ;— or 
if  he  must  be  judged,  let  him  be  tried  upon  those  principles 
wUeh,  in  their  general  analogies  are  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  action ;— as  the  whole  conduct  of  a  man  is 
the  evidence  whereby  his  motives,  dispositions,  and  principles 
are  to  be  ascertained,  so  should  the  context  of  an  author's 
reflections  be  conclusively  the  criterion  of  the  heart  and  mind 
witti  which  he  writes. 

In  explaimng  myself  upon  the  general  formation  of  the 
police,  I  observed  that  the  public  estimation  of  the  magistrates 
fiEnrmed  one  of  the  most  powerfol  sources  of  a  vigorous,  eflfec- 
tive,  and  beneficial  administration  of  justice.  Individual  talent, 
and  intrinsic  weight  of  character,  will  doubtless  in  this  country 
ensure  the  respect  of  a  discerning  public ;  their  influence  is 
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certain,  and  generally  proportioned  to  &eir  powers  to  com- 
mand it  Bat,  with  all  this,  society  has  thragfat  fit  to  cover 
and  invest  situation  with  its  appropriate  attiibntes,  whenever 
political  expediency  makes  it  necessary  to  add  to  personal 
qualifications  other  adventitions  accompaniments ;  upon  ibis 
principle  it  is,  that  the  .exterior  advantages  in  question  have 
been  usually  adapted  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  station, 
and  of  its  desired  influence  upon  society.  Every  station 
should,  therefore,  have  about  it  that  description  of  characteristic 
support,  which  is  calculated  to  produce  the  best  operative 
efiect  upon  that  part  of  society  to  which  its  services  are 
destined. 

Applying  this  reasoning  to  the  magistracy  of  the  metropolis, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  a  body  daily  exposed  to 
public  observation,  and  invested  with  great  powers,  comes 
closely  within  the  spirit  of  those  views  which  have  been  formed 
upon  public  rather  than  on  private  grounds.  If  therefore  it  be 
the  interest  of  the  state  to  uphold  the  laws,  and  to  give  force 
to  their  administration,  it  becomes  equally  its  interest  to 
aJSbrd  to  tiiose  who  administer  them,  that  constitutional  weight 
in  society,  which  shall  be  conducive  to  this  result,  and  to  tsJ^e 
from  them  all  possible  disadvantages,  which  shall  diminish 
that  weight,  or  render  them  obnoxious  to  unfavorable  obser- 
vations, arising  out  of  the  very  constitution  of  their  office. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied,  lliat  there  exists  in  this  country  a 
strong  constitutional  jealousy  against  a  stipendiary  magis- 
tracy. 

¥be  attachment  to  our  laws  has  arisen,  amongst  their  other 
excellencies,  from  the  respect  to  those  who  administer  them. 

A  national  independent  and  gratuitous  magistracy,  giving 
their  time,  their  learning,  and  their  efforts  to  tiie  preservation 
of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and  the  doe  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  throughout  the  country,  reconciles  all,  even 
to  their  severest  exercise,  inasmuch  as  it  proves,  that  general 
good,  and  no  sinister  motive  or  interest,  can  actuate  those^^niio 
30  engage  in  the  public  service. 

It  is  opinion  indeed,  which  constitutes  the  great  charm  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  wherever,  therrfore,  aiid  under 
whatever  circumstances  our  laws  are  in  question,  it  ii&most 
essential  to  preserve  it.  I  am  aware  that  theie  reflections 
bring  me  tp  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  which  requires- .  the 
most  serious  consideration;  namely,  how  is  our  police  magis- 
tracy to  be  so  constituted  as  to  harmonize  with  tbis  general 
feeling  of  the  country  ?  If  I  wove  at  once  to  say,  look .  to  the 
judges,  ai|d  tp  the  act  which  sealed  their  independence^  the 
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obsemrtioiiniiglit  very  laawmnMy  emae,  fhat  even  flie  Aig^h 
Bmgistracy  cannot  be  said  to  be  constitationany  indepen^But; 
that  tbe  Lofd  Qiancellor  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  may  <rt>literate 
any  name  from  the  Kinf^s  commission,  and  tliat  the  power  of 
the  goTemment  is  flias  folly  recognised.  Is  it  riglit  therefore, 
to  afford  to  the  paid  servants  of  the  public,  immnnities  and 
piivikges  which  their  mipaid  brethren  do  not  possess?  bat 
itis  becaose  the  former  class  are  paid,  that  their  independence 
b  so  peculiarly  desirable.  The  State  is  obliged  to  onr  county 
magistrates,  rather  than  they  to  the  State. — ^llie  public  feels  it, 
and  the  government  knows  it.  But  can  such  a  feeling  prevail 
with  respect  to  a  stipendiary  body  ?  or,  rather,  will  not  the 
feeling  be  (well  or  ill  grounded  is  not  the  question,)  that  the 
members  of  such  a  body,  are  the  servants  of  the  government, 
instead  of  the  independent  guardians  of  the  public  interest  ? 
Is  not  such  a  sentiment,  above  all  tlungs  calciUated  to  lessen 
the  weight,  and  to  weaken  the  moral  influence  of  those  whose 
power  over  public  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of 
producing  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws  ? 

This  view  is  by  no  means  chimerical — I  have  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  know,  that  a  dissatisfied  suitor,  upon  a 
decision  adverse  to  his  widies,  has  publicly  threatened  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Without  saying  how  the  magis- 
trate woald  feel  and  express  himself  upon  such  an  occasion, 
the  noble  Secretary  alluded  to,  would  undoubtedly  reply,  (with 
that  just  and  constitutional  sentiment  which  would  govern  his 
mind,  upon  such  communication,)  ''Go  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  make  your  complaint  to  the  judges,  and  they  ys^  do 
you  justice ;" — ^bnt  the  very  prejudice  that  could  give  rise  to 
such  a  supposed  intimidation  ought  not  to  find  its  way  into  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman.  Who  ever  heard  the  murmur,  the 
merest  whisper  to  a  judge,  of  such  an  appeal;  that  his  judicial 
acts  should  be  amenable  to  a  ministerial  revision !  It  is  an 
incident  hardly  within  rational  calculation,  and  why  is  it  not  T 
Because  the  judges  by  the  ever-memorable  instance  of  oiu* 
late  good  King^s  sound  constitutional  principles  and  true  fore- 
sight of  their  best  practical  application,  were  by  him  made 
independent  He  said,  in  fact,  to  the  judges, ''  I  renounce  all 
power  over  you ;  you  are  servants  of  my  appointment,  but  once 
appomted,  you  Im^ome  the  servants  of  ttie  puUic  fcnr  f  A^Vgood ; 
tibat  good  will  be  best  consulted  by  making  you  independent  of 
every  thing  but  the  law ;  by  serving  the  public  faitfifully  and 
without  fear,  you  will  most  effectually  serve  me.'' 

liooking  then  to  our  police  magistracy,  to  its  desired  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion,  and  to- the  general  analogy  of  its 
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jmiBiktMHk  m(h  thiit  of  tbe  venerable  peraensigea  in  qtiestion, 
the  inference  must  inevitably  follow,  tihat  a  comititntioilal  in« 
dependence  would  afford  to  the  inferior,  what  it  has  so  benefi- 
cifdly  gyfea  to  (he  superior  order  of  pablio  fanctionaiies. 

Upon  a  part  of  the  subject  which  has  never  yet  been  pab- 
ik]^  Imitated,  it  were  vain  to  expect  a  general  coincidence  with 
these  views,  and  unless  there  were,  it  would  hardly  be  desirable 
to  entertain  them ;  because,  up<m  a  question  which  is  so  for- 
tunately excluded  fmn  the  political  feeling  or  conflicts  of  the 
day,  it  would  be  most  unwise  in  the  sincere  advocate  of  prac* 
ttc^  improvement  to  be  the  means  oi  exciting  them ;  but  when 
the  practice  of  sixty  eventful  years  has  successfully  illustrated 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  to  which  this  reasoning  is  re* 
ferable,  surely  it  is  worthy  of  those,  whose  province  it  will  be 
to  give  the  most  ^cacious  system  to  the  country,  to  weigh 
weU  all  the  considerations  and  suggestions  of  whidb  the  subject 
is  suspeptible. 

For  myself,  so  strongly  and  warmly  do  I  feel  upon  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject,  that  were  I  a  fit  petitioner,  and 
ipigbt  be  permitted  to  ^iter  the  presence  of  my  sovereign,  I 
sboidd  for  these  reasons,  supplicate  the  gracious  boon  of  an 
independent  magistracy  for  the  metropolis  of  his  empire ;  and 
I  should  do  so  with  the  more  confidence,  from  the  conviction 
that  my  petition  would  be  heard,  and  its  prayer  be  considered, 
if  it  bad  f<Mr  its  object  the  interests  of  the  people ;  satisfied  as  I 
am»  that  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  is  the  wii^  of  the  Monarch, 
and  that  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  are  the  leading  guides 
and  landmarks  of  his  course. 

Under  such  im[^essions,  it  is  painful  to  bring  the  mind  to  the 
minute  difficulties  which  partial  objectors  interpose  to  the  more 
enlarged  views  of  moral  and  national  improvement;  but  the 
influence  of  such  persons  is  too  considerable  to  be  disregarded, 
and  they  maintain,  that  the  magistracy  must  be  so  frequently 
in  a  state  of  intercourse  vdth  Hbe  government,  and  that  the  go- 
ven^ment  ought  to  have  such  a  complete  cognizance  of  its  acts, 
that  whatever  may  tend  to  separate  the  poUce  from  those  who 
have  the  management  of  the  country,  would  obstruct  their  ope- 
rati<ms,  not  oifly  in  the  genercd  syst^n  of  our  domestic  admi- 
nislaration,  but  would  possibly  in  some  extreme  political  emer*- 
gonciea  be  productive  of  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
— that  an  implied  dependence  (for  there  is  now  it  may  be  said, 
Itttte  more)  contributes  to  that  deference  to  the  wishes  of  go- 
vernment which  political  expediency  renders  necessary,  and 
that  a  thorough  constitutional  independence  would  give  such  a 
dfSgine  of  free  wUl  and  power  of  individual  action,  as  in  pos- 
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^Uile  cues  to  defeat  sone  of  the  great  purposes  of  atf  eslaUiril^ 
ed.  pcriice. 

In  reply  to  this,  it  aattst  be  remembered,  lliat  the  body  ia 
qiiesti(Hi  is  comparatively  bat  lyf  recent  origin;  that  before  its 
institution  we  had  riots,  and  every  species  of  incidents  in 
which  Ihe  gov^ormnent  may  have  been  peculiarly  interested ; 
that  the  powinrs  of  the  Constitntion  were  always  sufficient  to 
subdue  them — ^but  fiirtber,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  duty, 
the  allegiance,  and  the  oath  of  every  magistrate  are  the  gua^* 
rantees  for  his  co*operation,  whatever  it  be  wanted  by  the 
goveiament;  his  responsibility  to  the  State  ensures  it — an 
argent  occasion  shown  and  proved,  when  his  services  were  re- 
qidred,  and  not  faithfully  rendered,  he  will  find  in  the  law  the 
penalty  ^hisdisobodioice— but  surely  we  are  creating  sha- 
dows, when  the  whcde  substance  of  our  system  demonstrates 
Uie  fallacy  of  such  fearfiil  conjectures ;  our  judges  are  indepen- 
dent, but  they  are  not  independent  of  the  law ; — ^and  must  not 
they,  when  necessary,  confer  with,  report  to  the  government, 
attend  the  peers,  and  do  all  acts  to  the  performance  of  which, 
ex  virtute  officii,  they  are  called,  as  public  servants  ? — ^Would 
the  independence  of  the  magistracy  absolve  them  from  similar 
obligations  ? — Whatever  duty  requires  of  them  now,  would  be 
equally  required  of  them  under  the  most  established  state  of 
constitutional  independence. 

But  really  there  is  something  in  the  apprehension,  against 
which  we  are  contending,  which  betrays  an  ignorance  of  com'- 
mon  ieeling,  and  of  the  principles  of  human  action  in  a  well-re- 
gulated state  of  society.  Authority  (in  this  country  especially) 
may  be  said  to  support  authority;  a  connexion  witb  the 
institutions  of  the  State  identifies  all  whom  they  embrace,  how- 
ever widely  extended  through  their  various  differences  and 
degrees ;  there  is  a  feeling  consequent  upon  station,  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  pervades  all  the  authorities  of  the 
country.  It  descends, — 4t  ascends,  and  each  degree  is  so  near 
to  each,  that  there  is  a  contact  and  general  sympathy  through- 
out. A  magistrate  may  not  always  be  attached  to  the  persons 
of  a  government ;  but  how  rarely  does  it  occur,  that  he  is  not 
attached  to  the  government  itself?  or  rather,  how  generally  we 
find  that  the  constitutional  principles,  proceeding  from  the  very 
character  of  his  office,  induce  the  most  favorable  dispositionft 
to  the  actual  possessors  of  rule  and  authority. 

I  am  far,  indeed^  from  wishing  to  detach  the  police  from  the 
government ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  most  anxious  to  strengthen 
the  necessary  union  between  them;  but  surely  the  character 
and  power  which  is  given  to  one  of  its  constituent  parts,  must 
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advance  rather  flian  frastrate  llieir  means  of  co-operatioi^ 
whenever  they  may  be  required.  The  existing  communication 
need  notabate ;  it  may  I^e  improved^  and  provided  for :  and  I 
cannot  understand  \¥hy^  (if  I  may  measure  other  minds  by  my 
own),  there  may  not  exist  with  a  complete  magisterial  indepen- 
dence,  the  same  devotion  to  the  government,  and  the  same 
regard  for  its  members  that  there  would  be  under  the  greatest 
degree  of  supposed  submission  to  the  existing  authorities  of 
the  day. 

In  concluding  these  observations,  I  have  only  to  advert 
shortly  to  a  possible  reiSection  which  may  ensue  from  their 
perusal.  Some  may  imagine  that  I  entertain,  and  wish  to 
encourage  expectations  from  the  effects  of  police,  which  neither 
the  state  of  society,  nor  the  nature  of  man,  will  warrant. 

We  are  told  that  ^'  offences  will  come,*'  and  we  know  too 
well  that  criminal  propensities  will  produce  criminal  acts, 
which  no  human  means  can  prevent.  It  is  undoubtedly  so, 
with  regard  to  those  more  atrocious  offences,  which  spring  fro6i 
a  long-continued  and  deep-rooted  depravity ;  but  these  do  not 
constitute  the  great  mass  of  offences  which  are  prevalent  in  a 
wealthy  and  vicious  metropolis ;  they  are  few  indeed,  compa- 
ratively with  those,  to  which  bad  habits,  rather  perhaps,  than 
bad  hearts,  had  originally  contributed.  It  is  to  the  idle,  de- 
sultory, profligate,  and  marauding  race  of  freebooters,  that  the 
present  state  of  London  is  principally  attributable;  and  it  is  to 
this  race  which  an  efficacious  police  will  alone  apply.  Rightly 
understood  and  administered,  it  will  reach  nine-tenths  of  such 
offenders. 

Upon  every  consideration,  then,  of  humanity  and  of  sound 
policy,  let  us  begin  its  trial ;  if  we  use  not  police  with  its  mil- 
der influences,  we  must  resort  to  laws  with  their  seva*er 
inflictions.  They  may  terrify  for  a  moment ;  they  may  produce 
a  pause ;  we  may  in  a  few  instances  carry  our  laws  to  extre- 
mity, but  when  the  lives  of  our  fellow^subjects  are  at  issue,  we 
cannot  in  this  country  long  expect  to  find  those  who  will  be 
thewilling  instruments  of  their  execution. 

The  consequence  must  be,  again  to  let  loose  upon  the  public, 
a  race  which  we  had .  hoped  to  intimidate,  with  re-animated 
vigor  and  with  more  than  former  confidence  in  their  future  se- 
curity.   The  question  then  is,  punishment,  or  prevention. 
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PREFACE. 


It  was  Dean  Swift,  we  believe^  who  suggested  the  following  Re- 
cipe for  the  cure  of  a  Glutton: — ^^  Fill  two  plates  with  equal  quan- 
tities from  each  dish  he  feeds  upon.  Give  him  one^  and  put  the 
other  on  the  Sideboard.  As  soon  as  Dinner  is  over,  lay  the  latter 
before  him;  and,  after  two^r  three  such  exhibitions,  I  warrant  you, 
unless  he  is  a  desperately  bad  subject,  he  will  reform." 

We  have  had  a  strange  conceit  in  our  heads  for  some  time.  It 
gave  rise  to  this  Pamphlet — ^we  will  communicate  it  to  our  Readers. 

We  fancied  a  round  Number  of  the  Mejnbers  of  a  certain  Great 
House  to  be  great  Gluttons. — We  fancied  them  to  have  been  feed- 
ing on  a  Dish  that  could  not  fail  eventually  to  poison  them. — We 
determined  to  step  forward  to  their  Rescue. — But  we  were  dila- 
tory ; — ^at  last,  the  Sufferings  of  those  who  had  the  providing  in  the 
different  stages  for  the  Appetites  of  the  aforesaid  Gentlemen 
roused  us  to  the  task  of  Advice.  Yet  we  knew  that  many  Mem- 
bers were  incorrigible.  But  there  was  no  alternative. — ^They  were 
UNCONSCIOUSLY  feeding  on  Disgrace:  and  could  we  coldly  ba- 
lance against  the  duty  of  preventing  Moral  Suicide,  the  danger  of 
remonstrating  with  powerful  Selfishness  i  No; — we  said  here  is  a 
Case  which  Swift  alone  can  cure^  we  will  fearlessly  try  even  on 
such  despotic  Patients  his  Recipe.  In  administering  it  we  are 
painfully  anxious — not  on  our  own  account,  but  on  theirs.  In 
the  hope,  however,  that  some  few  Individuals,  at  least,  out  of  »o 
large  a  Body,'  may  sicken  at  the  sight  of  their  own  Grossness,  and 
reform^  we  have  resolved  to  serve  up  to  them,  at  the  clos<9  of  every 
Session,  a  Summary,  faithfully  compiled,  of  their  Votes. 

'  The  round  number  mentioned  above. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


As  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  defend  libel  on  the 
principle  that, 

^  Si  mala  condiderit  in  quem  quia  Canninay  jus  est, 
^  Judiciumque,'' 

and  who  feel  no  remorse  because  they  boldly  run  great  risks  of 
punishment, — and  particularly  as  we  are  anonymous  writers,  we 
think  it  incumbent  upon  us,  %t  the  commencement  of  this  work,  to 
pledge  ourselves,  that  in  it,  nothing,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have 
not  a  moral  conviction,  nothing  that  in  the  remotest  degree  reflects 
on  private  character,  nothing  that  tends  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
individuals  unnecessarily,  shall  ever  be  inserted.  We  abhor  slau* 
der,  and  wish  to  perform  simply  a  public  duty.  Doubtless,'  many 
of  those  gentlemen  on  whose  Parliamentary  behaviour  we  have 
very  strongly  animadverted,  are  most  exemplary  in  their  private 
characters. 

We  trust  that  the  zealous  vindicators  of  Parliamentary  privi- 
lege will  admit,  that  we  have  been  scrupulously  careful  not  to 
attack  the  potent  corporation,  of  whose  purity  they  are  so  proud  ; 
— they  would  hardly  wish  to  shut  out  the  new  light  which  we  are 
endeavoring  to  throw  on  their  proceedings.  Our  views  are  li- 
mited to  the  illustration  of  tndiridual  character,  and  the  facilitation 
of  reference ;  and  should  there  ever  appear  sufficient  authority  for 
believing  that,  though  unintentionally,  we  have  misrepresen^d  either 
the  words  or  conduct  of  any  member,  we  shall  always  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  making  reparation.  Our  readers  will  not 
fail  to  observe  that  we  have  carefully  abstained  from  using,  except 
in  one  instance,  the  term  Placeman ;  we  have  done  so,  because  it 
has  become  a  custom  latterly  to  apply  it  in  a  disreputable,  low 
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'  We  willingly  mention  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  an  instance. 


THE 


ELECTORS'  REMEMBRANCER, 


^c.  ^c. 


BEDFORDSHIRE." 

M ABQ.  OF  Tavistock.  Voted  for  the  Queen;  for  Catholic 
Emancipation;  against  Grant  of  the  18,000/.  to  Duke  of  Clarence; 
for  repeal  of  Malt  tax;*  and  for  reductions. 

'  The  public  has  long  stood  in  need  of  a  Guide  to  the  Vot^s  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  me- 
thod we  have  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  such  votes  only  as  were 
giyen  for  or  against  ^*  the  Queen — repeal  of  taxes— *reductio.ns  of  Establish* 
mjBnts*— grant  of  the  arrears  to  Duke  of  Clarence — or  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion/' are  recapitulated  in  this  pamphlet. 

Where,  however,  members  of  doubtful  politics,  or  who  commonly  support 
minister^  have  sided  with  the  Opposition  on  other  points,  their  votes  are 
also  detailed. 

The  public  are  little  concerned  in  the  great  party  divisions,  which  were 
well  enough  suited  to  the  ad  captandum  school  of  the  old  Opposition,  but  have 
scarcelv  even  a  tendency  to  advance  the  Common  Weal.  We  say  the  public 
are  Httie  concerned  in  such  divisions ;  because,  though  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  frequently  by  no  means  unimportant,  ^et,  in  as  much  as  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  make  no  efficient  opposition  in  any  other  shape,  such 
debates  and  divisions  are  rather  convenient  for  the  disguise  of  an  indisposi- 
tion to  real  usefulness,  than  creative  of  public  advantage.  Hereafter,  we 
hope  that  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  draw  this  distinction,  but  that  party 
motions  will  have  merged  in  a  bond  fide  opposition. 

The  votes  on  Reform  in  Parliament,  and  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion 
on  the  Manchester  meeting,  will  be  given  in  our  next  number,  wkkph  toM 
(fC  eomvUed  on  a  scale  of  much  more  extensvoe  reference  than  the  present  papqfhlet. 

Will  not  some  patriotic  member  favor  us  with  lists  of  majorities  during 
the  present  session  ?  Our  address  is,  '^  The  Compilers  of  the  Sectors'  Re- 
membrancer, at  Messrs.  Sherwood,  Neelv,  and  Jones',  Paternoster  Row." 

*  Did  not  vote  for  repeal  of  House  and  Window  duties,  or  for  repeal  of 
Agricultural  Horse, tax,  on  first  division.  As  no  list  of  the  3d  oivision 
has  been  published,  we  are  only  able  to  collect  from  their  speeches,  tfa^t 
some  members  voted  for  the  repeal  on  the  second  division,  whose  names 
do  not  appear  in  tne  minority  o^  the  1st  division. 
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F.  Ptm.  Voted  f.  the  Qa.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep.  of  taxes; 
and  f .  red. 

Bedford.  Lord  G.  W.  Russbll.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.;  f. 
the  Qu.;  f.  rep.  of  taxes;  and  f.  red. 

W.  H.  Whitbbead.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f. 
rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  and  f  .  red. 

BERKSHIRE. 

County.  Hon.  R.  Nbville.  Voted  f.  Ca^.  Emanc.;  ag*  the 
ministers^  rather  than  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  rep.  of  taxes;  and  f.  red. 

C.  DuNDAs.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  f.  red.;  f.  the  Qu.; 
f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Abingdon.  J.  Mabeely.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  EmuK.;  f.  the 
Qu.;  missed  few  opportunities  of  supporting  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr. 
Creevey. 

Reading.  C.  F.  Palmer,  J.  B.  Monck.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.; 
f.  Cath.  Emanc;  and  f.  almost  every  motion  of  Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Creeyey.  They  were  constantly  at  their  posts,  and  always 
voted  on  the  popular  side.  They  both  opposed  die  Ghrant  to  D. 
of  Clarence. 

WalUngford.  W.  L.  Hughes,  G.  J.  Robarts.  Voted  f.  the 
Qu.;  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab.  Mr.  Hughes 
voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Mr.  Robarts'  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  division.'  Mr.  Robarts  is  very  regular  in  his  attendance ;  and 
has  always  supported  Mr.  Hume. 

Windior*  J.  Rams  bottom.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  3  times  f.  red^; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Mr.  R.'s  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Cath. 
Emanc.  division. 

Sir  H.  Taylor.  In  Office.    Voted  ag,  Cath.  Emanc 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

County.  Lord  Temple.  Voted  f.  the  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax;  ag^ 
the  Qu.;  did  not  vote  f.  the  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab. 

Hon.  R.  Smith.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  the  red.  of  Est.  and 
Estab. ;  and  f.  rep.  of  taxes.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

Jmersham.  T.  T.  Drake,  W«  T.  Drake.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu.;^  did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  red.  of 

'  A  ^<  6.  J.  Roberts"  appears  to  have  voted  for  Grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cki* 
rence  of  the  18,000/.    We  think  it  cannot  be  the  member  for  Wallingford* 

^  ^  He  that  is  not  for  us  is  a^inst  us;''  therefore  our* readers  will  know 
the  true  import  of  the  words  **  did  not  vote/'  to  be  rather  positive  than  ne- 
gative.   The  circumstance  of  not  voting  on  the  right  side  of  a  question  ie» 
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E»U  or  £stab.  T.  T.  Drake  did  not  vote  on  the  Grant  f.  D. 
of  Clarence.     W«  T.  Drake  voted  ag.  it. 

Aylesbury.  Lord  Nugent.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Eoianc. ; 
f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab.;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence. 

W.  RiCKFORD.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep., 
&c.;  and  f.  red.,  &c.;  voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  very  attentive  to  their  duty. 

Buckingham.  Sir  G.  Nugent,  W.  Frebmantle.  Voted  f. 
Cath.  Emanc;  did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or 
Estab.     Sir  G.  Nugent  voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  and  we  believe 

the  offence.  Whether  members  vote  on  the  other  side,  or  keep  away,  is 
immaterial  to  the])ublic.  Let  this  always  be  borne  in  mind:  When  a  minis- 
terial representative  wishes  to  keep  well  with  his  constituents,  he  does  not 
attend  or  divide  on  a  question,  his  decision  upon  which,  according  to 
habitual  propensities,  would  offend  them,  and  tnereby  hurt  his  interests. 
Even  a  placeholder  manages  generally  to  get  leave  not  to  divide  on  cases  of 
this  sort. — The  advantage  derived  from  lYasrusede  guerre  is  often  very  great. 
On  a  canvass,  many  of  the  electors  ask  no  other  question,  than  whether  the 
candidate  did  or  did  not  vote  contrary  to  their  wishes  on  such  an  occasion ; 
the  candidate  satisfies  them  thus  far,  and  they  give  him  their  support.  But, 
farther,  many  members  of  good  principles  would,  doubtless,  vote  as  the 

Sublic  wish ;  but  these  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  not  attending  the 
Eoose  to  any  practical  purpose  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Session.  They 
appear  on  some  great  occasion,  as  they  callit,  and  thus  the  vital  interests  of 
their  constituents  are  sacrificed  to  views  of  private  convenience.  Mr.  Well- 
dressed  is  invited  to  a  quadrille  party  at  Lady  Full-room's.  He  cuts  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  actually  engaged  in  dancing  the  6  bars  in  the  Pastorale,  while 
100,1000/.  of  the  public  money  is  being  shamefully  voted  away  for  the  Barrack- 
Branch  alone  of  the  army  expenditure.  The  next  morning  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  agreeable  dream  about  the  charming  Miss  De  la  Gorge,  while  the 
whole  country  is  indignantly  exclaiming  at  the  unchecked  extravagance  of 
ministers.  But,  suppose  he  neither  dances  nor  dreams — ^if  he  stays  away  it 
is  all  the  same  to  the  pocket  of  poor  John  Bull.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
Messrs.  Hume  and  Creevey  have  roused  some  members  of  this  class  from 
their  habitual  absenteeship.  The  public,  they  will  find,  were  long  ago  sick 
of  the  selfish  tactics  of  the  old  Opposition,  and  expect  real  and  hearty  exer- 
tions in  their  cause — they  can  dispense  with  studied  speeches  (however 
splendid),  and  require  something  more  than  mere  field-day  musters  and 
occasional  motions.  They  prefer  Col.  Davies  to  Mr.  Tierney,  and  Sir  F. 
Burdett  and  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  to  the  whole  Whig  party. 

We  do  not  think  it  will  be  very  much  out  of  place  to  notice  here,  that  on 
the  second  division  on  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  tax,  38  mem- 
bers who  had  voted  for  the  repeal  on  the  first  division,  were  absent.  Had 
they  been  present,  their  number,  it  is  true,  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  carried  the  repeal,  but  it  would  have  reduced  the  ministerial  majo- 
rity from  97  to  59— an  objebt,  from  its  influence  on  the  Cabinet,  as  well  as 
on  the  public,  quite  of  importance  enough  to  have  made  their  attendance 
valuable.' 

'  We  have  faithfully  copied,  throughout)  from  the  lists  in  Debrett's  De- 
bates, and  the  leading  newspapers. 
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Mr.  Freemantle  too^  but  the  latter's  iiaipe  does  not  appear  on  di- 
vision.  Sir  6.  Nugent  did  not  vote  at  all  on  the  Qu/s  question. 

Maflow,  Great.  O.  Williams.  Voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence;  £.  red.  of  salaries  to  1797. 

T.  P.  Williams.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  ministers  on 
Qu.'s  question^  rather  than  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  red. 

Wendover.  G.  Smith.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  red.;  ag.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

S.  Smith.     Do.  do.  do.  do.;^  but  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Wycomb,  Chipping.  Sir  J.  D.  Kino.  Voted  f.  Lord  A.  Ha- 
milton on  Barons  of  JBxcheq.  in  Scot.;  and  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence;  3  times  f.  red. 

Sir  T.  Baking.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence;  f.  the  Qu. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

County.  Lord  F.  C.  Osborne.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  die  red. 
of  Est.  and  Estab. ;  did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes.  We  do  not 
find  Lord  F.  C.  Osborne's  name  on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

Lord  C.  S.  Mannbbs.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  s^.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence ;  did  not  vote  f.  the  rep. 
of  any  taxes,  or  the  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Cambridge,  University.  Lord  Palmerston.  In  Office, 
Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

J.  H.  Smyth.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.;  f.  the  rep.  of  the 
Malt  tax,  and  f.  red.  Does  not  appear  to  have  voted  on  the 
Qu.'s  case  at  all. 

City.  C.  M.  Cheere.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep. 
of  Husbandry  Horse  tax ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  did  not  vote  f.  red.  of 
-any  Est.  or  Estab. ;  voted  f.  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence. 

W.  F.  Trench.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence ;  did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or 
Estab.  We  do  not  find  Mr.  Trench's  name  on  the  Cath.  Emanc. 
division. 

CHESHIRE. 

County.  D.  Davenport,  W.  Eoerton.  Voted  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc;  with  Ministers  generally,  except  that  Mr.  Da- 
venport voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  and  on  the  2d  division,  not  on 
the  1st,  for  rep.  of  Horse  tax;  and  that  he  voted  once  ag.  Minis- 
ters on  the  Qu.'s  case,  though  not  for  the  Qu. 

Chester.  Gen.  Grosvenor.  ^Seems  to  have  attended  once 
during  the  2  Sessions ;  he  voted  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton  on  Barons 
of  Exch.  in  Scot. 
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.    City.     Lord  Bklqkave.    Voted  f.  die    Qu. ;   for    CmIu 
Emanc. ;  f.  xed.  once. 

CORNWALL. 

CautUy.  Sir  W.  Lemon,  Bart.  Has  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  daring  an  unintemipted  period  of  nearly '5S 
years.  Opposed  both  the  American  and  French  war,  and  Mr. 
Pitt's  and  the  present  Ministry's  gagging  bills.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.^ 
and  supported  motions  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  f.  red.,  as  often  as  his 
health  and  age  would  allow  him  to  attend.  Was  absent  from  the 
House  on  the  Cath.  Emsmc.  division. 

J.  H.  TftBMATNE.  A  sinecure  Alarmist:  a  supporter  of 
Ministers  from  real  dread  of  the  people.  Voted  f.  the  late  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  f.  the  6  Acts«^Voted  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax ;  ag.  Grant 
to  D.  of  Clarence,  and  we  arehappy  to  add  f.  most  of  Mr.  Hume's 
motions ;  but  he  is  a  man  (as  Gibbon  says  of  the  Nobles  of  Impe- 
rial Rome,)  ^'  more  tenacious  of  property  than  of  freedom." 

Bodmin.  D.  G.  Gilbert.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath. 
Enmnc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  voted  f.  no  rep.  of  taxes  or 
red. 

J.  W.  Croker.  In  Office.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Ifas 
not  Mr.  G.  Bennett  got  an  awkward  document  against  you,  Mr. 
Croker  i 

Bomney.  Sir  C,  Domville.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  his  name 
does  not  appear  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division ;  did  not  vote  f.  any  rep. 
of  taxes  or  f.  red. 

Hon.  J.  Ward.  Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu.;  voted  L  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  did  not  vote  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Caltington.  M.  Attwood,  W.  Thompson.  Did^  not 
vote  f.  the  Qu.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 
Did  not  vote  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

Cameyhrd,  Lord  Yarmouth.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc. 

M.  MiLBANK.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.  His  name  does  not 
appear  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division : .  a  very  good  member.  One  of 
the  few  who  was  always  in  his  place  to  support  Mr.  Hume.  He 
voted  ag.  grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

East  Looe.  T.  P.  Macqueen.  We  do  not  find  thi^  mem- 
ber's name  on  any  division,  either  on  majorities  or  minorities, 
during  either  of  the  Sessions. — Quere,  did  he  ever  attend  at  all  ? 

G.  W.  Taylor.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  We  do  not  find 
this  gentleman's  name  on  any  other  division  to  which  we  refer. 

Fow^.  Lord  Valletort,  G.Lucy.    Voted  ag.  the  Qu.; 
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aff.  Catb^  Emand.  Never  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red.  Lord 
Yalletort  voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

St.  Germains.  Hon.  S.  Bathurst.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag. 
Cath.  Emaoc. ;  ag,  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f. 
red. 

Rt.  Hon.  C.  Arbuthnot.  In  Office.    Voted f.Cath.Ematic. 

Grampound.  J.  Imnis.  Voted  ag.  the  Qa. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ; 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.   Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

A.  KOBBRTSON.  Voted  f.  red.  twice;  ag.  the  rep*  of  die 
Malt  tax ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Helston.  Lord  J.  Townsbnd.  If  this  member  ever  attended 
**  nulla  vestigia." 

H.  H.0D8ON.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  His  name  is  not  on 
any  odier  division. 

St.  Ives.  L.  Evelyn.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  CaA.  Emane. ; 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.    Never  voted  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red. 

Sir  C.  Havvkiks.     Returned  since  prorogation. 

Launceston.  J.  Brooden.  In  Qfice.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc. 

Hon.  P.  B.  pELLEve.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ; 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.     Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f;  red. 

Liskeard.  Hon.  W.  Elliot.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Grant  to 
D.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never 
voted  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

S.  M.  Pringle.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag. 
rep.  of  Mult  tax.    Never  voted  f.  any  rep.  Of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Lesttsnthiel.  Sir  R.  Wioram,  A.  C.  Grant.  Voted  ag. 
the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax ;  never  f .  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red. 
A.  C.  Grant  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.^  and  f.  Grant  to  the  D. 
of  Clarence.  Sir  R.  Wigram's  name  is  not  on  the  divisions  on 
either  of  those  questions. 

5^  Maizes.  Sir  C.  B.  Morland,  Dr.PfliLLiMORR.  Voted 
ag.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Grant  to  the  D.of  Clarence ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Sir 
C.  B.  Morland  voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Dr.  Phillimore  did 
not  vote  on  the  question,  but  Dr.  P.  voted  f.  Lord  A.  Hamiltim's 
motion  on  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland.  Neidier  of  these 
memb«B  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red.' 

'  We  have  heard  that  Dr.  Phillimore  is  to  be  attacked  in  the  house,  fqt 
bavins  stipulated  that  his  professional  pursuits  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
attea&nce  at  the  India  Board.  We  do  not  think  the  acceptance  of  office  on 
this  condition  reflects  any  discredit,  either  on  Ministers  or  Dr.  Phillimore. 
If  the  India  Board  be  merely  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  nurseries  for  joung 
statesmen,  the  duties  of  a  commissioner  are  not  so  heavy  as  to  require  either 
constant  or  exclusive  attention.    If,  on  the  other  band,  the  situatien  be  not 
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:  Si.  Muhath  Sir  G.  STAUHTaif.  V«Ud  ag.  the  Q^.;  f^Catb, 
£nianc. ;  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motioii  on  Barons  of  ^cbaquer 
in  ScQtiandi     Never  f.  rep.  of  taxe^i  ov  f.  r^ci. 

W.  T«  Moi^EX.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Catd.  Enian^*^  9g^ 
rep.  of  the  Malt  tax.     Never  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red. 

Newport^  W.  No]tTii£Y.  Vpte^  ag.  Ciith.  EnEii^fCf  Did  not 
yol€^  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag>  rep.  of  Malt  tax*  Never  f»  rep.  of  anj  taicea 
or  f.  retrenchment. 

'  J.  Raii<£.  Voted  ag,  Cath.  Epfiauc. ;  ag.  the  Qu«  Pid  not 
vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  retrenchment. 

Penryn*  H,  Swan.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Never  f.  retrenchment  or  rep.  of 
t»xe«. 

P.  Grenfell.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep. 
qf  taxes  and  retrenchment. 

Saltashf  Mathew  Russell.  We  have  no  reason  f.  believing 
that  this  gentleman  attended  at  all  during  either  of  the  sessions ;  at 
all  events  ^^  nuUa  vestigia." 

J.  Fleming.  This  member  having  the  same  christian  nam9 
9s  the  Member  for  Hants,  we  cannot  decide  to  ivhom  the  votes  in 
the  lists  should  be  attriboted.  On  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division,  one 
pf  the  J.  Flemings  voted  f.,  and  the  otb^  ag.,  the  Bill.  But  both 
voted  ag.  the  Qu.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  f.  red.  of 
Est.  or  Estab.    See  Hampshire.' 

.  Tr0g9m.  Lord  Barnabd,  J.  O'CALiiAGHAir.   Vot^f.  the 
Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  -f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab^f 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  attends  very  well. 
.  Tri^iv.  Sir  H.  Vivian.  In  Office.    Voted  ag.  C^tb.  Emiin^.t 

.W.  GossET*  Voted  ag*  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Ihe  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  ag.. 
Cath.  Emanc.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes  or  red.  of  ^iqf  Estt , 
or  Estab.     Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

We$t  Jjooe.  Henry  Goupburk.  In  Qffife.  Voted  ag..  Cath. 
Eonano. 

Sir  C*  Hulse.,  Bart.  Voted  ag,  the  Qu.^;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt 
tax.     Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Eatfib.    * 

CUMBERLAND. 

Count ji,  J.  LowTHER.  Whenever  he  attended,  voted  for 
Ministers.    Ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

a  sinecure,  but  require  application,  it  is  clearly  in  the  power  of  an  assiduous 
officer  to  Mfil  his  duties  satisfactorily  both  at  Doctors'  Ck>mmons,  and  in 
Cannon  Row :  he  has  only  to  rise  a  little  earlier  of  a  morning  than  perhaps 
be  nay  have  been  accostomed.  That  Mr.  Ellis,  the  meiRber  for  Dublin, 
siumld  have  been  allowed  to  retain  both  his  office  and  seat  in  Parliament 
shoekcd  us  we  own ;  but  we  see  no  incompatibility  in  what  Dr*  PhSlimiore 
has  undertaken. 
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J.  C.  CvlKWBlv.  V<iiled  f.  the  Qt». ;  /.  Cath.  EMmc. ;  f.  ^ed. 
mad  Ttp^^  of  tmxeB,    Voted  ag.  Gfant  to  D.  of  Clarenee. 

Carlisle.  W.  Jambs.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.  His  iiaitve  is  not  oH 
Cith,  Bmanc.  ditiuon.  A  most  exemplary  Member,  one  of  Mr. 
Home's  phalanx.  ■  ' 

Sir  J.  Graham.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. : 
as  much  the  reverse  -of  hia  colleague  as  possible.  For  Ministers 
always. 

Cockermouth,  J.  H.  Lowther.  Voted  f.  Ministers  on  etery 
question  ;  ag.  Cath.  Enianc. 

C.  H.  C.  W'lLSON.  ^  Ketiirned  since  prorogation* 

DERBYSHIRE. 

County.  Lord  G.  A.  Cavendish.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Catb^ 
EmaoC. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.     Did  not  vote  f.  any. red.  . 

£.  A.  MuNDAY.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Not  f.  the  Qu., 
nor  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes  or  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab. 

Derby.  H.  C.  Cavendish.  Voted  f.  the  Qu«;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  rep.,  of  taices,  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. 

T.  W.  Coke,  Junior.    Scarcely  ever  attended. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

County.  Sir  T.  D.  Ac  land.  Never  voted  once  during  the 
two  sessions  f.  the  red.  of  any  Estab.  or  Est.^  or  f.  the  rep.  of  any 
taxes.  He  voted,  however,  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton  on  the  Barons 
of  Exch.  in  Scot.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.,  and  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  a^. 
the  rep.  of  the  Malt  ttix.  In  1819,  voted  f.  the  three  milfioos  of 
new  taxes,  and  ag.  any  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  and  f. 
the  grant  of  the  10,000/.  a  year  to  the  D.  of  York.  It  is  a  great 
treat  to  this  young  man  to  be  shaken  by  the  hand  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  You  may  more  often  see  him  at  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  next  his  Grace,  looking 
dissatisfaction  at  Lord  Grey  during  a  debate,'  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

E.  P.  Bastabd.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  :  S  times  f.  red. 
His  name  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division ;  we  believe  he  voted 
ag.  the  Bill.  His  name  is  not  on  any  of  the  divisions  on  the  Qu.'s 
case. 

Azhburttm.  Sir  J.  Copley.  In  -Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath« 
Emanc* 

'  Here  we  have  "  Contemtorque  Deum  Mezentius,  et  pios  Eneas'*  all  in 
6u9.  Such  a  thorough  want  of  public  principle  as  this  individual  has  mani* 
Tested,  it  is  painful,  it  is  disgusting  to  contemplate. 
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:  Sir  L.  Palk.  Voted  ag.  Cath.-  Emaac:.;  ag.  the  rep.  jof  .the 
Malt  tax,  and  Husbandry  Horse  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  red.. of 
any  Estab.  or  Est.    Voted  ag.  the  Qu. 

Barnstaple.  Sir  F.  Omanney,  M.  Nolan.  Ag.  the 
Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f.  Gnant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Did 
not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes  or  red*  of  any  Est.  or  Estab.  Sir  F. 
Omanney  voted  ag.  Cath  Eoianc.  Bill.  Mr.  Nolan's  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  division. 

Beeralston.  Lord  Lovaine.  In  Office.  His  name  is  not  on 
the  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

Hon.  J.  Percy.  Voted  whenever  he  attended^  with  ministers. 
His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

Dartmouth. — J.  Bastard/  C.  M-  Rickbtts.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  did  not  vote  f.  any  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab.  Mr.  Ricketts  oppos- 
ed the  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  and  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Exeter.  W.  Courtenay.  Always  voted  for  Ministers;  for 
Cath.  Emanc. 

E.  Newman.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  red. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Honiton.  Hon,  P.  F.  Cust,  S.Crawley.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  -Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  ag.  red.  or  rep.  of 
taxes.  Mr.  Crawley  voted  ag.  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence.  Mr. 
Cust  did  not.  Mr.  Crawley  voted  f.  Select  Committee  on  die 
conduct  of  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin;  and  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on 
Civil  List  Revenues.     Mr.  Cust  did  not. 

Okehampton.  Viscount  Glbnorchy.  Voted  f.  Catb. 
Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. 

Lord  Dun  ally.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag*  the  Qu.;  did 
not  vote  f.  any  repeal  of  taxes  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Plymouth.  Sir  W.  Congreve,  Sir  B.  Martin.  In  Office. 
Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Plympton.  R.  G.  Macdonalu.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu»;  ag. 
the  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax. 

W.  G.  Paxton.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  rep. 
of  the  Malt  tax;  Mr.  R.  6.  Macdonald's  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division;  Messrs.  R.  G.  Macdonald  and  W. 
G.  Paxtoa  have  not  spent  very  much  of  their  time  ia  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Sir  J.  S.  Copley  may  be  profligate  enough — ^but  he  has  a  mind^  and  we 
have. heard  that  it  is  not  a  very  traQ€[uil  mind.  We  have  r^Mtt  to  believe 
^at  **  nocte  diegue  suum  gestare  in  pectore  testem''  ij«PmishmeQt  to 
which  even  a  Chief  Justiceship  in  prospectu  ia  a  powerl^wSmidote. 

'  Mr.  Bastard's  naioe  does  noft  appear  in  the  CathoJk jBihancipation  divi- 
sion. 
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Tiv^rion.  Rt«  Hon.  B.  Rtdbb.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emaoc.  . 

Lord  Sakdon.  We  believe  has  not  attended  during  either  of 
llie  Sessions. 

Tavistock.  Lord  Ebrington  ;  J.  P.  Grant.  For  Catfa. 
Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  for  rep.  of  taxes  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. 
Lord  E.  voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  We  do  not  find  Mr. 
Grant's  name  on  the  divisions.  Lord  E.  should  attend  more  regu- 
larly.    Mr.  Grant  is  a  very  efficient  member. 

Totness.  T.  P.  Gourtbnay.'  In  Office.  Voted  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. 

J.  Bent.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  Grant  to  the  D.  of 
Clarence.  Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu. ;  or  f •  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. ; 
or  rep.  of  taxes. 

'  We  regret  that  Mr,  Brougham,  in  his  speex^h  on  Monday,  February 
11»  should  have  selected  the  ease  of  Mr.  X.  P.  Courtenay,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Control,  as  an  illustration  of  the  extrava^nce 
of  ministers..  Was  Mr.  Brougham  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Courteoay's  salary  was  charged  to  the  country?  or  was  be  merely  so  pleased 
at  the  humorous  representation  suggested  by  a  lively  fancy,  as  to  be  in- 
different to  matter  of  fact  when  it  interfered  with  a  good  joke?  Whichever 
of  these  suppositions  be  true,  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  the  public  should  have 
a  right  knowledge  both  of  the  merits  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  of  the  funds 
from  which  his  ulowances  are  drawn :  And  first  of  all  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
T.  P.  Ck>urtenay.  We  are  not  party  men,  yet  nevertheless  we  have,  like 
other  mortals,  our  prejudices  and  biases,  and  they  lean,  God  knows,  not  to 
Mr*  CourtQoa/s  side  of  the  House:  but  he  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with, 
and,  as  we  have  the  opportuoi^,  wo  will  avail  ourselves  of  it,  to  do  him 
justice.  Mr.  C.  is  one  of  the  roost  able  and  efficient  gentlemen  that  ever 
came  into  office,  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  his  own  party  know  how 
to  appreciate  either  his  talents  or  assiduity.  He  is  a  man  *'  egregii  altique 
silenti,"  which  in  these  wordy  days,  these  days  of  B.  Bathurst  and  H.  Twiss, 
is  an  attribute  by  no  means  recommendatory.  He  has  been,  unfortunately 
too,  placed  in  an  office  which  requires  nearly  double  the  application  that  is 
expected,  or  even  necessary,  in  any  other  department  of  the  State  ;*  and 
which,  notwithstanding,  does  not  afford  opportunities  for  the  displajr  of 
ability  either  to  the  cabinet  or  to  the  public.  2dly.  Of  the  funds  from 
which  his  allowances  are  drawn.  Neither  the  Secretary,  nor  any  branch  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  is  paid  from  the  public  purse.  The  £.  India  Company 
allow  so  much  annually  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Estab. ;  and  Mr. 
Courtenay's  salary,  so  far  from  being  superfluously  large,  if  considered  in 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other  public  Secretary,  is  very  disproportioned 
to  the  greater  amount  of  service  rendered  hj  him.  Officers  of  inferior  rank 
on  the  £8tab.  in  Leadenhall  Street,  are  paid  nearly  the  same  stipend,  and 
the  Secretary  to  the  Court  of  Directors  is  paid  more.  If,  however,  Mr. 
Courtenay  belonged  to  a  Board  chargeable  to  the  public,  we  should  say,  it 
is  not  the  2,200/.  a  year  of  such  conscientious  servants  as  himself,  that  the 
eoimtry  wish  to  see  reduced.   He  is  not  overpaid. 

^  We  do  not  except  the  Treasury,  wbich|  besides,  has  more  than  one 
.Secretary. 
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County.  W.  M.  Pitt.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu, ;  ag.  Catb.  £inaDC. 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Never  f.  rep.  cf 
Taxes  or  Retrenchment. 

T.  B.  PoRTMAN.  Did  not  vote  on  Qu/s  case;  voted  ag. 
Cath.  £manc. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tair; 
f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  £lxchequer  in  Scot- 
land ;  3  times  f.  red. 

Bridport.  J.  Scott.  Voted  f.  the  Qu,  ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f. 
Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland ; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.     Never  f.  red. 

Sir  H.  S.  Paul.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax-; 
ag.  Cath.  Emanc.     Never  f.  a.rep.  of  Taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Corf e  Castle.  H.  Bankbs,  G.  Bankes.  Voted  ag.  the  Qii.; 
ag*  Cath.  Emanc;  always  for  Ministers^  except  that  Mr.  H. 
Bankes  voted  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exche- 
quer in  Scotland  ;  and  once  f.  a  small  red.  of  the  Army. 

Dorchester.  R.  W.  Williams.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax  ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc*  Never  f.  red.  (except  on  June 
SO,  1821)  or  rep.  of  Taxes. 

C.  Warrbn.  Placeman,  U>  all  int^ts  and  purposetf,  aocT  a 
notorious  rat  to  boot ;  we  believe  did  not  vote  on  Cath.  Ques- 
tion. 

Lyme  Regis.  J.  T.  Fans,  V.  Fane.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag^ 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  Never  for  red.  or  rep;  of 
Taxes.  v 

Milboume  Port.  Sir  E.  Paget,  Lord  Graves.  In  Office. 
Did  not  vote,  it  would  seem,  on  Cath.  Emanc*  Bill. 

Poole.  R.  Leycester.  Voted  ag.  grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ; 
f.  the  Qu. ;  for  Cath;  Emanc. ;  twice  f.  red. ;  votes  well ;  should 
attend  oftener. 

J.  Dent.  Does  not  appear  to  have  attended  on  any  question 
to  which  we  refer,  except  to  vote  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Shaftesbury.  A.  Moore.  We  have  been  told  has  left  the 
country,  and  will  never  come  into  parliament  again. 

R.  Leycester,  Jun.  Did  not  attend,  at  least  on  any  ques- 
tions to  which  w#  refer. 

Wareham.  J*  Calcravt,  J.  H.  Calceaft.  Voted  f.  the 
Qq.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  red.  and  rep.  of  Taxes.  J.  Calcraft 
voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  J.  H.  Calcraft  should  be  more 
frequent  in  his  attendance* 

Weymouth,  Mekombe  Regis.  Rt.  Hon.3L  T.  Wallace. 
-In  Ofice.  Voted  ag*  Cath.  Emanc. 

Weymouth.  T.  F.  Buxton.    Did-  not  vote  f.  her  Majesty's 
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iiMW  to  lAiwgf ;  his  name  i*  BOt  on  Galfa*  Eid«ic.  divittoii ;  Toted 
f.  rep.  of  tax.  and  red. 

:  M.  Ube.  Voted  f.  Graat  to  D.  of  Clareace ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt 
tax  ;  ag.  Catk.  Emvic.  Never  f.  retrenchmeiit  orrep.  of  taxes* 

W.  Williams.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ; 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx.  His  name  does 
not  appear  on.  Catb.  Emanc.  division..    . 

DURHAM. 

County.  J.  G.  Lambton.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  siiy  how 
tjiis  genfleman  voted^  except  that  be  supported  Cath.  Emanc. 
Him  and  his  noble  spirilied  father-in4aw  (Earl  Grey)  we  cannot 
over-praise.  Mr.  Lambton  was  ably  supported  in  the  fulfilment 
of  bis  parliamentary  duties^  1^  lus  colleague  the 

Hon.  W.  Powlett,  who  also  voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.;  and 
f.  the  Qu.  To  detail  mora  of  Mr.  Powletfs  votes  would  be 
equally  superfliious. 

Durham.  M.A.Taylor.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  and  de* 
selves  equal  praise  f.  correspood^it  exertions.  He  is  the  older 
member,  but  age  has  not  slackened  his  aeal. 

Sir  H.  H AaoiNO.  Voted  always  f.  ministers.  Sir  H.  Harding, 
however,  has  some  liberality  iq  his  dispositKMi.  He  voted  f.  Cath.^ 
Emanc.  What !  in  the  ecclesiastical  County  of  Durham,  is  ther0 
not  one  member  ta  advocate  the  exclusion  of  the  papists  i  Sir  H. 
Hording  may  have  no  objection  to  passm  obedience  do<^nts;  ho 
would,  perhaps,  back  them  on  the  sailor-like  principle  of  savingf 
treble,  but  he  is  deaf  to  the  church  in  danger  cry.  Long  may 
he  be  so,  and  long  may  the  bigotry  of  the  priesthood  have  no  other 
representative!  than  a  verger  or  a  sexton  to  prevent  the  cathedral 
bells  fpora  cdebrating  the  birth  of  a  whig  heir.' 

ESpEX. 

County.  C.  C.  Western.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  for  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  always  f.  rep.  of  taxfes  and  retrenchment. 

Adm.  Sir  £.  Harvey.  Voted,  on  all  points,  contrary  to  his  col- 
learuey  a  regular  ultra*royalist.     Never  voted  for  retrenchment. 

Colchester,  3 »  B.  Wildman.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence  ; 
agw  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or 
retrenchment. 

H;  Baring.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  grant  to  1>.  of  Clarence  ;- 
f.  Cath.  Emanc.  we  believe,  though  his  name  is  not  on  the  division. 
Fed*  retrenchment. 

'  It  was  one  Dr.  Haggitt  who  poiDted  out  this  gentlemanly  way  of  giving 
vent  to  church  spite,  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  Mr.  Lambton. 
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Harwkk.'Rt.  Hon.  N.  Vansittart^  Rt  Hon.  B.  Batb^bst.^ 
In  Office.  Voted  ag.  C^th.  £manc. 

Maiden.  B.  Gaskell.  Voted  f.  theQu. ;  f.  Cath.  Eitaatic. ; 
ag.  grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  and  very  well  on  other  motions  when-- 
ever  he  attended. 

J.  H.  Strutt.  Voted  ag.  Cadi.  Emanc. ;  ag.rep.  of  Malt  tax ; 
ag.  the  Qu. ;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  retrenchment. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Cotiit^y.  Lord  R.  E.  Somerset.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc; 
ag^  theQu.     Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

Sir  W.  B.  Guise.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  ;.f..the  Qn»;  and  al- 
ways f.  retrenchment  and  rep.  of  taxes.  Voted  ag.  Grant: to  D.  of 
Clarence^ 

Cirencester.  Lord  Apslby.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc*;  ag.  the; 
Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  voted  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes  or 
red. 

J.  Cripps.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  and 
husbandry  horse  tax.  Did.not  vote  f.  the  Qu.,  or  f.  any  red^ 

Gloucester,  £.  Webb.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the.  Qu. ; 
ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Always  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  retrench-: 
ment. 

R.  B.  Cooper.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  9%*t 
rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.     Never  f.  rep. 
of  taxes  or  red. 

Tewkesbury.  J.  E.  Dowdeswell.  Voted  ag.  the,Qu.;  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc ;  ag.  rep:  of  the  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  any  red.  or  rep* 
of  taxes. 

J.  Martin.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  always  voted 
f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  retrenchment.  Voted  ag.  Grant  to  the  D.  of 
Clarence.    Constant  in  attendance. 

ft 

,  .     HANTS. 

t 

County.  J.  P.  Jervoisb-.  Voted  ag.  Cadi.  Emaoc ;  f.  theQu. ;. 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  and  rep.  of  Est.  and  Estab. 

J.  Fleming.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. }  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  once- 
f.  economy  on  barrack  agreement  bill,  and  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Cla-' 
rence ;  unless  J.  Fleming,  on  both  the  lists,  be  the  member  for 
Saltash-— non  liquet,  **  which  is  which ;''  but  let  bis  constituents 
ask  this  Mr.  Fleming  the  question.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes, 
or  f.  red. — See  Saltash.     Mr.  Jervoise  is  an  e£Scient  member. 
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Andover,  T.  A,  Smith.  Voted  ag.  Catfa.  EJmanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu. 
Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Sir  J.  Pollen.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu.  Voted 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax,  and  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons 
of  £xch.  in  Scot.     Did  not  vote  f.  red. 

Christ  Church.  Sir  C.  H.  Rose.     Has  been,  and  is  abroad. 

S.  Bourne.  In  Office,  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc*  A  man  whom 
Mr.  Pitt  nick-namedy  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  doats  on,  and  parish 
officers  curse.  Mr.  S.  B.  has  not  the  violence  of  Mr.  H.  Sum- 
ner ;  but  he  is^  nevertheless,  not  remarkable  for  the  high  polish  of 
his  manners. 

Lymington.  Sir  H.  Neale.  Votfed  ag.  reji.  of  the  Malt  tax. 
His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Cath.  question  hst.  Did  not 
vote  f.  the  Qu.,  or  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

W.  Manning.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence  ;  did  not 
vote  f.  the  Qu.,  or  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red.  Name  does  not  appeak- 
on  Cath.  question  list. 

Newport.  Sir  L.  W.  Holmes.  Did  not  vote  on  any  of  the 
questions  we  refer  to. 

C.  Du|?GOMBE.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  ne- 
ver f.  any  retrenchment,  or  rep.  of  taxes.  His  name  is  not  on 
Catik  question  division.  ' 

Newton,  otherwise  Frankville.  H.  GuftNEY.  Voted  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence,  Did  not 
vote  f.  any  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

C  Cavendish.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  and  f.  Cath. 
Emanc.  ^  f.  the  Qu.     Did  not  vote  f.  any  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Petersfield.  H.  Jolliffe.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu. 
Did  not  vote  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red. 

Sir  P.  MusGRAVE.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  the  Qu. 
Voted  f.  Mr.  Gipps'  motion  of  red.  on  the  Ordnance  Est. ;  f.  no 
other  red.,  or  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

Whitchurch.  Hon.  H.  G.  To^nsend,  S.  Scott.  Voted 
ag.  the  Qu»;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f. 
rep.  of  ta^es,  or  f.  red. 

tVinchester.  J.  H*  LpiGH.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ; 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  ag.  C^th.  Emanc.  He  did  not  vote  f.  the 
Qu.y  or  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

P.  St.  Jo«N  Mii^DMAY.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.,  f.  Cath.  Eqaanc; 
f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  red.  of  army,  ouce.  He  votes  well  ji)  geperal, 
but  should  support  Mr.  Hupie, 

Yarmouth.  Sir  P.  Pole.  Voted  ag^  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.    Never  f.  any  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

T,  H.  L.  Broadhead.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  theQu 
Never  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 
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Portsmouth.  J.  Carter.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Catfa.  Enuuic. ; 
f.  red/;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

AdInJ  Markham.  Does  not  seem  to  have  attended  at  all, 
during  either  of  the  sessions,  certainly  not  to  any  purpose. 

Southarfipton.  W.  Chamberlayne.  Voted  very  well  when 
he  attended,  but  only  divided  on  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  motions.  Did 
not  vote  on  theQu/s  case,  or  on  Cath.  question. 

Sir  Wm.  De  CrespignY.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the 
Qu.     Very  frequently  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motions. 

Stockbridge.  J.  F.  Barham,  J.  F.  Bar  ham,  Jun.  Voted 
f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  red.  and  rep.  of  taxes. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

County.     Sir  J.  Cotterell.     Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath. 

Emanc.     Never  voted  f.  any  red.  or  rep*  of  taxes* 

R.  Price.    Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;   f.  Cath.  Emanc;    f.  rep,  of 

tazesi  and  f.  red.  of  Estab. 

Hereford.    Hon.  J.  S.  Cocks.    Voted  ag.,  the  Qu. ;  t  Cath. 

Emanc.     Never  f.  red.  of  Estab.,  or  rep.  of  t^ues.    Ag.  the  rep. 

of  the  Malt  tax. 

R.  ScuDAMORE.     Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;    f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;    ag. 

Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  rep«  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Estab. 

.     Weobley.   Lord  F.  C.  Bentinck.    Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc; 

ag.  the  Qu.    Did  not  vote  f .  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f,  red- 
Sir  G.  CocKBURN.    In  Office.    His  nam^is  not  on  the  Cath.. 

Emanc*  division. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

County.  Sir  J.  S.  Sebright.'  Voted  f.  theQu. ;  f.  Cath, 
Emanc;  ag.  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence;  f.  red.  of  Est.  and 
Estab.^  and  f.  rep.  of  taxes.  Attends  much  better  than  his  col- 
league :— -*but  there  is  room  enough  for  improvement. 

Hbn.  W.  Lamb.  Voted  ag.  ministers  in  the  Qu.'s  case,  buttiot 
f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Attends  very  little  to  his  duty,  we 
should  say  very  seldom.  But  we  learn  that  be  was  in  bad  health 
last  session. — We  hope  he  is  recovered. 

St.  Albans.  C.  Smith.  Voted  ag.  tiie  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 
Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  nor  f.  red.  of  any  li^t.  or  Estab. 

Sir  H.  Wilson.    Do.  do.  do. 

Hertford.    N .  C a  l v  e  rt.    Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  rather  ag. 

■  We  confess  ourselves  to  be  prejudiced  io  favor  of  Sir  J.  $.,  and  shall 
believe  bim  to  be  a  man  of  public  integrity,  till  the  contrary  is  shown.  Of 
bis  colleague  we  have  more  than  doubts;  we  fear  there  is  little  of  the  pa- 
triot in  him :  let  the  electors  of  Hertfordshire  mind  our  words, 
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ministers  than  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  red.  and  economy ;  but  he  is  too  ua- 
frequent  in  his  attendance. 
Vise  Cbanborne.    In  Office.    Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

County.  W.  H.  Fbllowbs.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  az. 
the  Qu. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  red. ;  f.  Lord.  A.  Hamil- 
ton's motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scot. 

Lord  J.  RussBLL.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  theQu. ;  f. 
rep.  of  taxes,  and  f.  red. 

Huntingdon.  Lord  An  cram.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax; 
f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu.  Never 
f.  any  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

J.  Calvert.     In  Office.    Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc 

KENT. 

County.  W.  F.  HoNBTWOorr.  Voted  f.  theQu.;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence  ;  frequentl;^  f.  red.  of  Est. 
and  Estab.  and  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag. theQu.; 
ag.  rej>.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  voted  f.  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab., 
or  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes. — ^This  gentleman^  though  a  constant  opposer 
of  economy  in  any  other  shape,  made  the  following  speech,  Jan. 
£6th,  1821 ;  let  the  Agriculturists  know  their  man.  Mr.  Denison 
moved,  as  usual^  that  a  petition  for  the  restoration  of  the  Queen's 
name  to  the  Liturgy,  be  printed.  '^  Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  hoped, 
that  on  the  score  of  economy,  hon.  gentlemen  would  not  press  the 
printing  of  every  petition  of  this  so/t,  that  might  be  presented. 
He,  therefore,  hoped  the  hon.  member  would  not  persevere  in  his 
motion."  Mr.  Ueni^on  in  reply.  ^'  Those  from  whom  it  came, 
though  in  a  humble  situation,  were  as  much  entitled  to  have  their 
sentiments  made  known  to  their  fellow  subjects,  as  any  odier  body 
of  men  could  be."  Lord  Milton  rose  and  said,  '^  He  was  very 
glad  to  find  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  so  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  trusted  the  House  and  the 
Country  would  regard  it  only  as  an  earnest  of  the  zeal  with  which, 
for  the  future,  the  hon.  member  would  labor  for  the  reduction  of 
every  useless  expense,  and  unnecessary  office.  Perhaps  he  might 
find  that  the  office  of  Receiver  General  of  the  Land  tax  was  one 
that  might  be  dispensed  with,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  business  connected  with  it,  performed  through 
some  other  channel.    Should  a  motion  to  this  effect  be  made,  he 
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hoped  the  country  Nvould  be  favored  with  the  support  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  an  important  witness  on  this 
subject." 

Canterbury.  S.  R,  Lushington.  In  Office.  Voted  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc. 

Lord  Clifton.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Lord  C. 
votes  well,  but  should  attend  oftener. 

Dover.  *E.  B.  Wilbkaham.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Cla- 
rence ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Never  f.  any  rep.  of 
teuees,  or  red.    .    ' 

J.  BuTTERWORTH.,  Voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  did 
not  vote  f.  restoration  of  Qu/s  name  to  the  Liturgy ;  did  not  vote 
f.  censure  of  niinisters  f.  their  proceedings  ag.  Her  Majesty.  Ne- 
ver voted  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  any  taxes.  The  electors  of  Dover 
might  as  well  have  sent  a  holder  of  office  to  Parliament ;  it  was 
an  odd  choice  they  made. 

Hythe.  S.  J.  Lloyd.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  on  no  other  ques- 
tion to  which  we  refer. 

S.  Marjoribanks.  Voted  f.  the  Qu^ ;  f.  rep.  of  House  and 
Window  duties;  and  Mdlt  tax;  twice  f.  ri2>d,;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence  ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Maidstone.  A.  VV.  Rob  arts.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxe^  "and  red. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 
A.  W.  Robarts  is  one  of  the  few  that  supported  Mr.  Hiime  con- 
stantly.— It  Would  be  well'if  his  colleague  were  a  better  man. 

J.  Wells.  Voted  ag,  the  Qu.;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  ag.  Bar- 
rack agreement  Bill ;  voted  once  f.  red. ;  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc, 
and  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Rochester.    Lord  Binning.  In  Office,  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

R.  Bernal.  One  of  the  few  reatly  patriotic  members  who 
supported  Mr.  'Hume  ;  voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Romney.  R.  S.  D.  Grosvenor,  G.  H.  D.  Pennant. 
Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  red.  of  any 
Est.  or  Estab.  Mr.  Grosvenor  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant's name  does  not  appear  on  the  division  of  that  question. 

Queenboroiigh,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Vilhers.  In  Office.  Does 
not  seem  to  have  voted  on  Cath.  Emanc.  Bill. 

G.  P.  HoLFORD.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax.  Did  riot  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  f.  the  red.  of  any 
Est.  or  Estab.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Sandwich.     Sir  G.  Warren der.     In  Office.    Voted  f.  Cath. 

Emanc. 

J.  Marryat.  Voted  f.  the  Qu- ;  f.  Lord  J.  Russell's  mo- 
tion on  Civil  Last ;  f.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on  Droits  of  Admi- 
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ralty ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not 
vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab. ;  f.  Lord  A. 
Hamilton's  motion  on  Baroiis  of  Exch.  in  Scotland. 

LANCASHIRE. 

County.  J.  Blackbukne.  Voted  ag.  theQu. ;  ag.  G^tii. 
Emanc;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  re- 
trenchment. 

Lord  Stanley.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or 
red. ;  f.  the  Qu.  Votes  well  always^  except  when  Lancashire  ma- 
gistrates^ Lancashire  yeomanry,  or  Lancashire  gaolers  are  concent^ 
ed.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  a  man  of  bis  prniciples,  degrading  him- 
self into  the  defender  of  such  conduct ! 

CUtheroe.  Hon.  W.  Cust,  Hon.  R,  Curzon.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  ;  ag.  the  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  never  voted  f. 
any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  Hon.  W.  Cust  voted  on  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence. 

Lancaster,  Gen.  Doveton.  Voted  f.  thi>  Qti. ;  ag.  Grrant  to 
D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

F.  W.  Cawthorne.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc; 
f.  rep.  of  Husbandry  Horse  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  retrenchment  at 
any  time. 

Liverpool.  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Canning.  In  Office.  Voted  f. 
Cath.  Emanc. 

Gen.  Gascotne.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  theQu.;  ne- 
ver voted  f.  atiy  rep.  of  taxes  or  retrenchment. 

Newton.  T.Leigh.  Voted  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on 
Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scot. ;  but  on  no  other  question  to  which  we 
refer,  at  least. 

T.  Clauohton.  Voted  f,  rep.  of  Malt  tax  and  Husbandry 
Horse  tax  ;  he  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc  Never  in  favor  of  retrench- 
ment. 

Preston.  S-  Horrocks.  Voted  ag.  the  Qn. ;  ag.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax ;  never  for  red.  or  economy.  We  believe  he  voted  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc^  but  we  do  not  find  his  name. 

E.  Hornby.  Voted  f.  the  Qu;;  f.  Cath.  Emainc;  f.  rep.  of 
taxes  and  red.  He  might  be  at  his  post  oftener^  for  he  votes 
well. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

County.  Lord  R.  Manners.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc    Never  Voted  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes  or  red. 

G»A.  L.  Keck.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  f. 
Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scot. ;  f.  the 
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rep.  of  the  Malt  tax ;  voted  once  for  red.  and  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence. 

Leicester  City.  J.  Mansfield.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc.  Net er  voted  f.  any  retrenchments^  or  rep.  of  taxes. 
An  ultra-royalist. 

T.  Pares.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  £manc. ;  f.  rep.  of 
taxes  and  retrenchment. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

County,  Hon.  C.  Pelham.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Lord  A. 
Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scotland ;  f.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax  ;  for  Lord  G.  Russell's  motion  on  Civil  List.  His  name 
does  not  appear  on  division  on  Cath.  Emanc.  Did  not  vote  f.  any 
reductions. 

-    C.  Chaplin.    Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax.     Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  red. 
,  Boston.    G.  J.  Heathcote.    Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the 
Qu. ;  f.  rep«  of  taxes  and  red. 

Col.  Johnson.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax,  and  Husbandry 
Horse  tax  ;  and  f.  red. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.    Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu. 

Grantham.  Hon.  E.  Cust.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the 
Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  never  voted  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

Sir  M.  Cholmeley.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  once  f.  red* 
on  Ordnance  Est. ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  rep.  of 
House  and  Windovir  duties. 

Great  Grimsby.  C.Tennyson.  Voted  f.  Select  Commit- 
tees on  conduct  of  Sheriffs  of  Dublin  and  Chester ;  f.  rep,  of  Malt 
tax ;  f.  red. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc ;  L  the  Qu. ;  voted  ag..  Grant  to  D. 
of  Clarence. 

W.  DuNCOMB.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did 
not  vote  f.  any  rep.  or  red.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  Cath. 
Emanc.  division. 

Lincoln.  C.  W.  Sibthorpe.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  on  no  other 
questions  to  which  we  refer. 

R.  Smith.    Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc ;  f.  red. 

Stamford.  Hon.  H.  Percy^  Lord  T.  Cecil.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc  Did  not  vote  f;  any  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

MIDDLESEX. 

County.  G.  Byng.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 
Voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on 
Collection  of  Revenues ;  twice  or  three  times  for  red. 

S.  C.  Whitbread.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag. 
Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.     One  of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx. 

London.    Alderman  Wood.    Too  deservedly  esteemed  for  his 
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zeal  and  peraeverance,  to  need  any  praise  of  ours. — Voted  f.  Catb. 
Emanc. 

T.  Wilson.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  theQu.;  f.  red.; 
f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Civil  List  Revenues. 

SirW.CuBTis.  Voted  ag.  Csth.  Emanc;  always  f.  ministers: 
''  tibi  ingens  iriortus  atque  animus  Cainis  responsat  opimis/' 

G.  Br Y DOES.  Voted  always  for  ministers.  His  name  is  not 
on  Catb.  Emanc.  division. — *  Some  men  are  born  to  bave  bonors 
tbru«t  on  them  !^ 

Westminster.  SirF.  Burdbtt.  Voted  for  Catb.  Emanc.  If 
ever  tbere  was  a  valuable  public  character;  if  ever  there  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  without  guile^  he  is  such.  A 
few  years  ago,  in  our  simplicity^  we  used  to  repose  confidence  in 
the  Whig  party,  but  time,  the  greatest  teacher  next  to  death,  has 
undeceived  us^  and  we  now  know  whom  to  suspect,  and  whom  to 
trust.  * 

Some  one  may  urge,  ''  Yet  you  have  expressed  your  admiration 
of  Mr.  Lambton  and  Mr.  Coke.''  "  True,  because  they  act  up  to 
their  professions."  "  We  are  lovers  of  Whig  principles."  "  But 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  a  Tory,"  **  Well,  wonls  do  not  alter  the 
nature  of  things."  They  are  ^'  Hac  re  dissimiles  ad  csetera," 
agreed.  It  matters  not  that  they  start  from  opposite  principles,  if 
they  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  best  of  English  blood  is 
in  them,  and  we  quarrel  not  with  such  Whigs,  or  such  a  Tory,—- 
*^  O  si  sic  omnes !" 

J.  C.  HoBHOusE.'  Has  voted,  with  scarce  an  exception,  on 
every  division  of  the  least  importance  to  the  country,  of  course  not 
on  tne  side  of  ministers ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.     Par  nobile  fratrum. 

NORFOLK. 

County.  T.  W.  Coke.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  His  public 
daracter  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  his 
praise  than  that  he  has  more  of  Whig  principle  than  party  spirit  in 
him.  This  gentleman  is  above  70  years  of  age  we  believe,  and  has 
the  merit  of  having  opposed  both  the  American  and  French  wars. 

E.Wodehouse.  Voted  ag.  Cath. Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Lord 
A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  the  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scotland.  Once 
f.  red. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

It  is  said  that  taxation  presses  on  the  farmer  at  the  rate  of  Ss. 
6d.  per  acre,  and  argued  by  ministers  and  their  supporters,  that 

*  Two  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  delivered  by  Mr.  Hohhouse.  The  first  on  June  14tb,  1830, against 
a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace;  and  the  second  on  April  17th,  1891,  in 
fefutation  of  Mr.  Canning's  strictures  on  the  reformers. 
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the  expectation  of  any  immediate  relief  by  repeal  of  taxes  ia  absurd, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  require  a  reduction  of  not  less  than  five  mil- 
lions in  the  annual  expenditure^  to  avail  the  farmers  at  alt; — and 
why 9  we  ask,  absurd  I  Is  the  extravagance^  because  it  serves  as  an 
entrenchment  to  a  feeble  administration^  of  30  much  greater  im- 
portance^ that  the  idea  of  an  economy,  by  which  it  is  not  denied 
distress  may  be  alleviated,  is  to  be  scouted  ?  Is  the  country  so  sa- 
tisfied of  the  immense  advantages  derived  from  the  fostering  care 
of  their  present  superintendents,  that,  sooner  than  risk  their  remo- 
val, it  will  willingly  reduce  the  agriculturists  to  indigence  ? 

Mr.  Gooch  himself,  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  Sir  T.  Acland,  and  Mr. 
H.  Sumner,  whose  pursuit,  for  years,  has  been  the  gratification  of 
a  childish  personal  vanity,  in  keeping  ministers  in^  in  spite  of  pub- 
lic dissatisfaction,  will  not  go  quite  that  length  now ;  though  as 
long  as  their  own  interests  were  not  affected,  they  were  agreed  in 
preferring  to  back  ministers,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  community.  Let  the  farmers  remember  this. — If  one  million  only 
had  been  annually  saved  since  the  commencement  of  the  peace, 
(which  is  seven  years  ago)  and  much,  very  much  more  might  have 
been  saved,  their  present  situation  would  have  been  no  otherwise 
distressing,  than  in  a  fair  proportion  with  the.  commercial  and  other 
branches.  Let  them  remember,  too,  that  these  ministerial  agri- 
culturists were  not  only  content  to  resist  the  reduction  of  expen- 
diture, but  thought  even  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  in  time  of 
peace,  a  trifling  grievance  to  the  country,  when  compared  with 
the  disadvantage  of  their  party  politics  being  frustrated.  Let  the 
farmers,  above  all,  learn  this  lesson,  that  it  is  taxation,  which  should 
long  ago  have  been  diminished,  and  not  the  want  of  protecting  du- 
ties, that  i^  sending  them  to  -the  poor-house.  Let  them  have 
learned  this  lesson,  and  they  will  never  again  be  so  foolish  as  to 
entertain  an  indifference  to  the  taxation  of  other  branches  of  the 
community. 

To  return  from  general  remarks  to  Mr.  Wodehouse ;  we  are 
not  without  hopes  that  he  will  detach  himself  from  party,  *'  Ha- 
bemus  confitentem  reum.^  This  Session  will  put  his  good  prin- 
ciple to  the  test. — We  expect  that  he  will  oppose  any  fresh  taxa- 
tion, and  demand  retrenchment  to  the  utmost^ 

Castle  Rising.  Lord  Rocksavage,  Hon.  F.  Howard. 
Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 
Lord  K.  voted  ag.  the  Qu.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Cath. 
Emaae.  division.  Hon.  F.  Howard  voted  f.  Cath.  fimanc,  and  did 
not  vote  on  the  Qu.'s  case. 

King's  Lynn.  Lord  Walpole.  With  ministers  always.  His 
name  is  not  on  Cath.  £manc. 

Member  since  dead. 
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Thetfard.  Lord  Fitzkoy,  F.  N.  R.  Colborns.  Voted  f. 
Ae  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  £inanc. ;  f.  red. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes.  Mr.  Colborae 
voted  ag.  the  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Norunch.  W.  Smith.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.; 
ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

R.  H.  GuRNEY.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.,  and  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ; 
twice  f.  red.  We  believe  that  the  ill  health  of  near  relations  was 
die  cause  of  his  being  very  little  at  the  house.  He  votes  very  well ; 
always  when  he  attends. 

•  Yarmouth.  C.  E.  Rumbold^  Hon.  G.  Anson.  Voted  f. 
the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  retrenchment.  C.  Rumbold  voted 
ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence,  and  for  rep.  of  Malt  tax«  Constant  in 
their  support  of  Mr.  Hume. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

County.  W.  R.  Cartwright.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc.   Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

Lord  Althorp.  Voted  f.  do.  do.  do.  Neither  of  these  mem- 
bers voted  on  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Lord  Althorp  is  a  very 
attentive  member. 

Brackley,  R.  H.  Bradshaw,  H.  Wrottesley.  Voted 
as.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  ag.  the  Qu.  Never  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 
Their  names  are  not  on  division  on  Cath.  Emanc.  Bill.  Mr.  H. 
Wrottesley  voted  f.  the  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence.  Mr.  Brad- 
sbaw's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  division  on  that  question. 

Higham  Ferrers,    Member  since  dead. 

Northampton.  Sir  G.  Robinson.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.^  and  f. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  One  of  Mr.  Hume's 
phalanx. 

W.  L.  Maberley.  When  fie  attended  voted  with  his  colleague^ 
**  verbum  sat.** 

Peterborough.  Sir  R.  Heron,  J.  Scarlet.  Voted  f.  the 
Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Gave  Mr.  Hume  their  aid  very  frequently. 
Sir  R.  Heron  was  constant  in  his  attendance.  J.  Scarlet  voted  ag. 
the  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

County.  C.  J.  Brandling.  Did  not  vote  on  the  Qu.'s 
case.     Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

P.  W.  Beaumont.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the  Qu.;  f. 
rep.  of  taxes  and  red.  Sir  C.  Monck  is  sadly  wanted  to  support 
him.     Mr.  Brandling  is  a  thick  and  thin  ministerialist. 

Berwick.  Sir  F.  Blake.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu«; 
f.  the  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  red.  Voted  f.  Select  Com- 
mittees on  conduct  of  Sheriffs  of  Dublin  and  Chester. 
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iMti  OsauxiiTQN.  Vote4  f.  th^  Qm.  .  T(m» memViBiV jm^e 
doe«  not  app^r,  pn  the  divUiops  on  the  Catb.  EmaiiQ.  Voted  f# 
red.  and  rep.  of  taxes. 

.  Newcastle  on  Tyne.  Sir  M.  W.  Rid^st*.  Yoteci  f.  Catb. 
£inanc. ;  f.  the  rep.  of  taxes  and  red.  X)id  not  vote  op  the  Qu/4 
case. 

C<  JElIiIsqn.  Voted  f.  re^ration  of  Qu/s  name  in  the  Latuii^jr^ 
bi^t  f.  ministers  on  the  Question  of  CensMre.  Pid  not  vote  U  X^» 
of  taxes  or  red.    Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  ta^t^ 

Morneth.  W.  Ori>.  Voted  f.  th^  Qa. ;  f.  Cath.  Emapc, ;  f. 
a^trencbment ;  as^  Grant  to  D.  Qf  Clarence ;  f.  rep.  of  t^xes. 

Kti  Hon.  W.  Hqward.  Voted  f.  the  Qu«;  f.  Catfa.  Smanq. ; 
once  f.  red. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

County*  ^rd  W.  Bbntin<?i(^  Vpted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f. 
the  Qu.  Did  not  vote  f.  red.  of  any  EUt.  or  Estab.  Voted  f* 
rep. of  Majt;  tax;  f.  Mr.  Brougham'4  motion. om  DroUp  of  Ad- 
^Mralty. 

Adm.  SoTHERON.  Ag.  the  Qu.  Did  not  vole  i*  rep.  of 
taxes  or  f*  red.    Hia  ns|me  19  npt  on  Catb.  Eoianq. 

Nematk.  Sir  W.  H.  Clinton.  Voted  ag.  rep,  of  Malt  ta^i  \ 
ag*  Cath.  Emanc.  Does  not  seem  to  have  voted  on  tbe  Qu/s 
cai^e.    Never  vQted  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  t^es. 

H.  WiLLouGHBY.  Did  not  vote  on  any  of  the  questions  to 
which  we  refer,  if  he  ever  attended. 

Nattipghaa^.  T.  Den  man.  Voted  f.  the  Qn,;  f«  Catb. 
Emanc;  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab* ;  ag.GranI 
to  D.  of  Clarence. 

J.  Birch.  For  the  Qu. ;  f.  Catb,  Emanc.;  f.  rep.  of  taxes, 
and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Chirence.  Bodi 
tjbese  gentlemen  perform  their  duties  mpst  exemplarily;  they  are 
CQpstant  in  their  attendance. 

Retford.  W.  Evans.  Votjed  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc; 
ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  red.  and  rep.  of  House  and  Wto- 
dow  duties. 

S.  Cromvton.  Do.,  do.,  do. ;  except  diat  we  do  not  find  his 
name  on  minority  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Each  of  these 
membejTs  voted  constantly  with  Mr.  Hume. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

County.  J.  Fane.  Voted  ag.  Catb.  Emanc;  ag.  the  Qu*; 
ag,  Qrmt  to  the  D.  of  Clarence;  f«  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on 
^rooaof  Exch.  in  Scot.;  f.  rep«,  qf  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f. 
the  rep.  of  the  Husbandry  Hocse  tn  cw  Isl  division ;  ag.  red^  of 
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Aim?  Est*  tml  Etteb.;  ag.  tdttit)6ii8aticyh  to  Clerks  of  Scotch  Ad- 

W.  AsHUHST.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  £ttianc.;  f.  theQu.;  f.  the 
Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Did  not  rote  f.  rej^.  of  tsLteB^  or  red. 
of  Eit.  of  £8tab. 

Banbury.  Hon.  H.  Leoge.  Voted  f.  Catb.  Eknanc;  a^. 
rep.  of  Malt  tat.  Did  tiot  tote  f.  rep.  of  taxed,  or  red.  of  Eb\.  or 
Estab.    Did  not  vote  f.  tbe  Qu. 

Woodstock.  J.  H.  Lanoston.'  Voted  f.  tbe'  Qn.;  f.  red.; 
9g*  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  Catb.  Emanc. 

J.  GLADftToNE.  Voted  f.  Urant  to  D.  of  Clareoee;  ag.  f^p. 
of  Malt  tat ;  f.  Odb.  Etnanc. ;  ag.  tbe  Qu.  N^v^r  f.  rep.  of 
taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Oxford  City.  J.  J.  Lockh art.  Voted  f.  the  Qil. ;  ag.  Catb. 
Emanc. ;  f.  the  rep.  of  Husbandry  Horse  tax^  Malt  tax,  and  oc- 
casionally f.  the  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. ;  voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence. 

C.  WfiTHftRBLt.  F.  theQu.^  ag.  Catb.  Enianc;  Did  not 
vote  f.  the  rep.  of  taxes,  or  the  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab. 

Oxford  University.  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Pbbl.  Ag.  Catb. 
Eaianc. ;  ag.  tbe  Qu.  *  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Did  hot  Vote 
fi  rep.  of  taxeS|  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Husbandry 
Horse  tax,  and  Malt  tax. 

R.  Heber.    New  member. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

County.  Sir  G.  Noel,  Bart.  Voted  f.  tbe  Qu. ;  ag.  Catb. 
Emanc.    Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Sir  G.  Heathcote.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;J)is  name  is  not  on 
Catb.  Emanc.  division.  Did  not  vote  f.  red. ;  voted  f.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

County.  J.  K.  Povitell.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Catb. 
Emanc.     Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  oi"  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

R.  Hii^L.  Perhaps  he  never  attended;  we  have  not  met  with 
bis  Bane  on  any  of  the  questions  to  which  we  refer. 

Biskdp's  Castle.  W.  Holmbs.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emane.    *'  T6  Se  Cfyoii^oiff — aifux^s  SouXoj." 

*  We  have  been  ^iveii  to  uoderstand,  that  when  this  gentleman  entered 
the  House  he  was  disposed  to  side  with  ministers.  He  is  therefore  the  more 
highly  to  be  praised,  for  having  sacrificed  his  prejudices,  instead  of  obsti* 
nately  resisting  the  convictions  forced  oa  him  by  nearer  acqaaintance  with 
their  principles  and  conduct. 
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E.  RdOEBS.  Voted  ag.  the  Qa. ;  ag.  Clitli.  Emanc;  f.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax ;  once  f.  red.  of  Army  on  Mr.  Macdonald's  motion. 

Bridgefiorth.  T.  Whitmore.  Ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc.     Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

W.  W.  Whitmore.  Voted  vice  vers^  to  his  colleague'  on 
every  subject. 

Ludlow.  LordCiiiVE,  Hon.  R.  Clive.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.; 
ag.  Cath*  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of 
taxes^  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Shrewsbury.  Hon.  H.  G.  Bennett.  A  most  exemplary 
member ;  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 
He  never  was  absent  from  his  duty.  Voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence. 

P.  CoRBETT.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax ;  S.  red. ;  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collection  of  Re- 
venue. 

Wenlock.  C.W.  Forester.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Cla- 
rence ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu. ;  nor  f.  rep. 
of  taxes^  or  red,  of  Est.  or  Estab.  His  name  is  not  on  Cath. 
Emanc.  division. 

W.  L.  Childb^  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag. 
rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or 
Estab. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

County.  W.  Dickinson.  Voted  ag.  ministers^  rather  than 
f.  the  Qu. ;  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  voted 
on  one  motion  f.  red. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge.'  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Mr.  Chetwynd's  motion  for  Economy ;  did 
not  vote  f.  red.  Both  these  members  attend  very  ill ;  the  public 
can  afford  to  lose  the  latter's  services ;  he  is  an  ultra-rdyalist.    But 

'  Since  we  have  made  the  above  remarks.  Parliament  has  met,  and  SirT. 
Lethbridge  has  verified  our  prophecy;  he  has  become,  all  of  a  sudden,  clear- 
sighted; he  has  put  on  record  his  opinion,  that  Ministers  ^^areentirefy 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  country. ^^  Sir  T.'  L.  was  so  convinced  at  last  of  this 
truth,  that  he  could  not  even  wait  over  the  first  day  of  the  Session  before  he 
published  it  to  the  country.  Mr.  Curteis,  of  Sussex,  has  very  cooly  reiterated, 
and  in  even  more  decided  language,  his  assurance  that  he  had  voted  for  re- 
trenchment. At  the  Sussex  Meeting,  Mr.  C.  said,--'^  he  had  not  been  fasti- 
dious in  his  opposition  to  Ministers ;  he  has  now  boldly  stated  that  **  he  had 
voted  for  every  measure  of  public  economy.''  We  entreat  his  constituents  to 
ask  him  on  what  one  occasion  he  ever  thus  voted  ?  On  what  one  occasion  we 
say  ?  He  cannot  pretend  to  say  that,  voting  for  the  repeal  of  two  taxes 
that  affected  his  own  interests,  and  not  voting  for  any  retrenchment  in  the 
supplies  called  for  by  Ministers,  was  being  an  advocate  of  public  economy : 
yet  such  was  his  mode  of  proceeding. 
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Mr.  pifckinsoaV  jNrimciples  we  believed  to  be  those  of  a  pettiotic 
English  gentleman.  Let  him  illustrate  them  a  little  more,  by  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  a  representative.  When  he  is  in  his  place  he 
votes  well,  except  when  the  characters  or  conduct  of  Somersetshire 
magistrates^  or  Somersetshire  goalers,  is  in  question.  We.  have 
heard,  since  writing  thus  slightinglj^  of  Sir  T.  Lethbridge,  ttuit  he 
has  not  received  any  rent  for  a  long  time,  that  he  has  had  iome 
poor's  rates  to  pay,  and  that  his  hair  is  absolutely  '^  stiinding  on 
end."  This  gives  us  hopes  of  him.  He  will  now,  perhaps,  turn 
patriot.— '-<4  UwIa  AU^onnu  iMva  *  ♦  *  iys/pfi, 

Bath,  Lord  J.  Thynne.  Voted  ag.  Cath.Emanc;  ag.  the 
Qu.     Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab.  . 

Col.  Palm  BR.  Voted  f.  a  Select  Committee  on  Irish  10  per 
cent,  duties ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  twice  f.  red.  of  Ordnance  Est. ;  f.  Lord 
A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scot.;  f.  Lord  J. 
Russell's  motion  on  Civil  List  Resolutions ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 
His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  divisions  on  Cath.  Emanc.  bill. 
Lord  Stowell  would  not  every  where  meet  with  a  person  of  so 
forgiving  a  disposition  as  Col.  Pahner.  That  his  Lordship,  when 
Sir  W.  Scott,  should  have  envied  Mr.  W.  Holmes  his  appoint* 
ment,  has  been  reasonable  matter  of  surprise  to  every  one ;  we 
fear  that  his  conduct,  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  allude,  was  not 
quite  gentlemanly,  and  almost  unconstitutional. 

Bridgewater.  W.  Astell.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion 
on  Droits  of  Admiralty;  once  f.  a  red.  of  the  Miscellaneous  Est. ; 
ag.rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc.     Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

C.  A.  Tynte.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collection  of 
Revenues ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  voted  S  times  f.  red.  His  name 
is  not  on  the  division  on  Cath.  Emanc.  Voted  ag.  ministers  rather 
than  f.  the  Qu.  on  Qu.'s  case. 

Bristol.  R.  H.  Davis.  Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  voted  during  either  session  (query  whether  he  ever 
attended)  except  in  support  of  the  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence,  and 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

H.  Bright.  An  excellent  member — one  of  Mr.  Hume's  pha- 
lanx. Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  {o  D.  of 
Clarence. 

Ilchester.  Sir  I.  Coffin.  Voted  f.'red.;  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  The  only  objectionable  vote  he 
gave  was  in  favor  of  the  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Dr.  LusHiNGTON.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  in  praise 
of  Dr.  Lushington, — he  voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  He  is  a  man  of 
staunch  integrity. 

Minehead.   H.  F.  Luttrell,  J.  F.  Luttbell.  Voted  ag. 
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i)ie  Qu»;  ag;  Cath.  Bm«oc«  Did  fidt  tote  f*  ttp.  dP  tutes  drttri. 
J.  F.  Luttrell  voted  ag.  rep.  oF  Malt  tax. 

Taunton*  A.  Baring.'  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Gadi.  Emanc*; 
1^.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Read  speech  of  Mr*  Baring  subjokied  m 
note. 

J.  A«  Warrb.  Voted  f.  the  Qu»;  f.  Cath#  Eittanc;  f.  rep. 
of  Malt  taxy  and  House  and  Window  duties ;  f.  red. 

Welb.  C.  W.  Taylor.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  6ti 
Droits  of  Admiralty ;  f.  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  on  Civil  List ; 
f.'the  Qu.  We  do  not  find  his  name  on  anjf  other  division  to  which 
we  refer. 

J.  P.  Tudway.  We  have  met  witk  no  evidence  of  this 
gentleman's  having  attended  at  all,  during  either  of  the  sessions. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

County.  £.  J.  Littleton.  Voted  ag.  theQu. ;  f.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax;  f»  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  the  Collection  of  Revenues. 
His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division.  Never 
voted  f.  red. 

Sir  J,  F.  BouGHEY.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.  His  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  Cath.  £maDc;  division. — One  of  Mr.  Hume^s 
phalanx. 

Litchfield.  Sir  G.Anson.  Voted  f. the Qu»;  f.  Cath*  £manc.; 
ag.  Barrack  Agreement  Bill :  and  very  well  when  he  attended^ 
which  was^  it  would  seem,  only  on  three  or  four  great  ques- 
tions. 

G.  V.  Vernon.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  ,Malt  tax  ;  f. 
Cath.  Emanc.    Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

'  Extract  from  speech  of  Mr.  Baring,  against  repeal  of  Malt  tax,  June 
14th,  18S1. — ^*  Mr.  Baring  rose  chiefly  to  advert  to  the  conduct  of  three 
honorable  Members,  (Mr.  Gippe,  Mr.  Goocfa,  and  Mr.  Davenport)  who 
commonly  supported  Ministers,  and  who  now  advocated  the  repeal  of  thb 
Tax.  He,  Mr.  Baring,  had  voted Jbr  every  retrenchment  proposed  in  the  iupj^kt, 
but  not  having  been  successful  m  a  single  instance,  he  aid  not  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty,  in  the  situation  of  tbe  country,  and  after  eueh  ettraoagavit  sup^Kes 
had  been  voted,  to  weaken  the  revenue,  by  voting  for  the  repeid  or  the 
Tax.  He  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment  that  Gentlemen  like  the 
Honorable  Member  for  Suffolk,  Mr.  Gooch,  should  expect  to  return  with  a 
good  grace  to  their  Constitue&ts,  after  having  supported  every  extrava- 
gance, by  merely  voting  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax  that  affected  then'  own  in- 
terests particularly.  As  to  the  various  items  of  the  estimates,  thi>se  Ho- 
norable Gentlemen  had  not  voted  in  one  instance  with  tbe  Honoraibie 
Member  fw  Aberdeen,  who,  however,  at  last,  had  obtained  tbe  adndiration 
of  Mr.  Gooch.  When  they  should  explain  to  their  Constituents,  that  they 
had  not  thought  it  their  duty  to  support  aity  one  retrenchment  proposed,  be 
knew  not  bow  they  would  be  aUe  to  satisfy  them  of  the  consistency  <tf 
^iff  conduct.'^  ... 
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Vmcmth^mdfl^^hm^  W,  S.  KinkMslt.  Vottd  ag.  the 
Qo* ;  tig*  C^^  EflMBC*;  ag.  itp^  of  Mali  lax.  Nevtr  f.  rep.  ckf 
tniea^  Of  f.  r«d. 

R.  WiXiMOT.  Voted  f.  Cadk  Eaaattc.;  ag .  dtt  Qu.  Never  f. 
rep.  of  taxes^  or  f.  red* 

Si4jfbrd.  B.  BsNTeN.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Enanc. 
One  of  Mr.  Hium's  phahnsi.    Ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

6.  Chbtwtm0«  VoI^  ag.  the  Qa.;  frequently  on  motions  of 
Messrs.  Bevaet,  Home^  and  Creevej;  moved  a  resolution  f. 
relftMhaMal*  His  name  does  nol  appear  oa  Cath.  Emanc.  di- 
visiott. 

Tamwonk.  LoidTowMSBiiD.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath. 
£»asip.  i   f.  n^   of   taxes   and    led. ;    ag.   Grant  to  D.  of 

W.  Y.  PsE&»  Voted  ag.  Cadi.  Emanc;  f.  Lord  A.  Haaiil- 
tQn's  motioa  on  BaxoQS  cf  Exch.  in  Scot ;  once  ag.  ministers  on 
Qu/s  case^  hni  not  f.  the  Qu*  Nesvor  f.  r^.  of  taxes,  or  red^^;  f* 
Qfimt  to  I>«  of  Clarence. 

SUFFOLK. 

C<9CWfy*.  T«  S.  Gao€H.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  never  L  any  red.  of 
Est.  or  jSstab.  We  believe  he  vot^  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  but  his 
anme  does' not  appear  on  the  divisioB.  He  voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt 
tftx:  and  though  he  sided  with  ministers,  and  did  not  support  the- 
piBST  division  f.  rep.  of  the  Agricultuml  Hone  tax,  yet  he  was- 
constrained  to  turn  round  and  vote  for  it  on  the  second  di^ 

•    • 

wlfliOBt 

Thb  gentleman,  whom  the  disappointed  A^culturists.  dubbed 
Gaffear  Gooch,  (an  appellation  coarse  and  contemptuos  enough  to 
be  aurey)  whoa  Chiarman  of  die.  Committee  on  Agricultural  Dis- 
Insssy  was  made  the  dupe  of  Lord  Londonderry;  whom  he,  simple 
bargainer,  had  thought  his  sure  friend.  Yet  Lord  L.  did  nothing 
moff<e  than  any  other  minister  would  have  done  in  his  place.  *^  Maia 
le  pauvre  Gooch/'  as  the  Vice-ChanoeUor  would  say.  Ho  had,  in 
common,  with  the  other  ministerial  Agriculturists,  for  years  been 
opposing  enquiry  into  the  distress  of  other  branches  of  the  ccmu-' 
munity :  he  had,  m  common  with  the  aforesaid  gentlemen,  sup- 
porJbed.many  extravagant  Grants,,  and  every  extravagant  Estimate, 
m  the  fond  hope  of  favor  and  protection  whenever  he  might  stand 
in  need-of  either ;  yet  when  he  requires  both,  the  noble  liord,  after 
a  dissimulation  that  added  insult  to  the  denial,  abjures  all  par- 
tiality, and  looks  at  things  only  in  the  abstract.  Now  might  you 
see  the  influence  of  circumstances  on  human  mind.  **  Le  pauvre 
Gooeh."  He  no  sooner  discovers  that  he  has  been  made  a  fool  of, 
than  (like  a  young  lady  who  has  been  trifled  with  by  her  lover,) 
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he;  hastens  tOTuidiGatehis  oiitHigcd  dignity/ aad  by  vnnf  of  Iraving 
his  spite. out,  as  we  used  tosaj  at  school^  selects  fram  Lord  Lon- 
donderry's  rivals,  him'  whom  he  is  well  aware  it  would  most  gall 
his  Lordship  to  hear  praised^  and  publicly  professes  his  aVlmiratiou 
of  him.*  ^ 

.  We  had  written  thus  far  when  the  account  of  tJie  Suffcrfk  County 
Meeting  was  brought  us.  Mr.  Gooch  spoke,  and  is  reported  to 
have  promised,  **  without  derogation  to  the  principles' he  had  always 
supported,  to  stand  up  in  Parliament  as  the  advocate  of  Economy 
and  Retrenchment.'^  Why,  the  principles  he  has  always  supported 
are  Taxation  and  Expenditure  ad  libitum;  to  such  equivo(]ues 
are  those  persons  driven  who  have  not  uMtnliness  enough  to  confess 
their. errors^ — we  hope  he  haa  resolution  to  amend  them;  but  we 
have  too  good  reason  to  doubt.  He  will,  of  course,  oppoi^e'a 
Malt  tax,  for  it  requires  no.puUic  principl&to  urge  him  to  that, 
'^sua;resagitur.?  While  tl^  whole  xountry,  except  the  Agricul- 
turists^ were  suffering,  he  cared  not;  he  even  voted  that  they 
should  pay  aa  additional  three  millions  by  way  of  punishment  fbr 
coippiaining.,  But  when  the  Landholders  began  to  be  a  little 
pinched  in  turn^  then  ''  quis  iniquae  tam  patieus  sortis  tam  fer- 
feus  ut  teneat  se,"  then  Taxes  are  '^  most  odjot/s,  most  oppressive^ 
and  most  unjnst.^^  We  suspect  he  will  only  aim  at  shifting  the 
pressure  from  his  own  shoulders ;  and  we  >  should  not  be  at  aH 
aalonisbed  to  find  him  supporting  a  property  tax.  At  the  end  of 
last  seasion  he  made  a  foolish  speech  about  *^  all  the  blood  of  a(H 
the  Cavendishes,'!  and  that  he  would  never  ohange  sides.  Blood 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  and  he  may  take  our  vs^ 
anrancefor.voueher,  that  the  country  do  not  care  one  straw  on 
which  side  of  the  House  he  sits,  provided  that  he  votes  for  Re* 
tr€inchment»  and  above  all,  against  the  continuance  of  an  enormous 
Army  in  time  of  peace,  which,  (exclusive  of  any  other  objections 
that  Mr.  Gooch,  being  old  womanish,  is  not  pervious  to>)  swallows 
up,  of  itself  only,  millions  annually.  But  we  fear  ''  NiK^of  tetrfsont 
9icu  yigovra  vouderav  t'  earr  etnri.*' 

,  W.  Rowley.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the  Qu.;  always  in 
favor  of  Tep«  of  taxes  and  red. 

.  Aldeburgh.  J.  Wi^LK£R>  J'  Blair.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu, ;  ag: 
Cath..£iiianc*;  ag.  the  rep.  of  Mall  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  red;  of 
Est*  or  Eslsib.,  ox  f;  rep.  of  taxes.: 

Dunwich.  Col.  M.  Barne.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.    Did  not  vote 
f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

'  Mr.  Hume.  . 

*  Mr.  Gooch  voted,  in  i&19>  for  the  three  million  of  new  taxes,  aad.for« 
the  Grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  of  10,000/.  a  year.  ., 
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G.  H.  Cheeey*  Voted  ag.  the  Qii«;  ag;  fin  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 
Did  not  vole  f.  rep.  of  laxef ,  or  red.  of  fist  or  Estab.  Voted 
^  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Neither  of  these  menbert'  namea 
appear  on  the  Cath.  Emaoc.  diviaion. 

St.JEdrnimsbufy.  Hon.  A«  P.  Upton.  Voted f.Cath.Efnanc; 

8  the  Qu«    Did  not  vote  f.  rep«  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  anj  Est  or 
tab. 

.  JLord  J.  FiTSftoT.  Voted  f.  the  Qa.;  f.  Cath.  Etnanc. ;  f. 
rep.  of  Malt  tax.    Did  not  vote  f.  any  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Eye.  Sir  R.  Giffobd.  Im  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 
Yet  he  is  reported  to  be  no  bigot,  but  to  have  ratted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Established  Church.  Reports  very  often  originate  in 
personal  hatred  or  envy ;  we  therefore  ask  him — was  he  ever  a 
Whi^  or  a  Unitarian  i 

.  Sir  R.  G.  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  us-— on  the  con* 
trary,  we  shall  have  done  him  a  great  service  in  thus  bringing  into 
a  contradictible  shape,  a  rumor  widely  spread,  generally  credited, 
and  of  iong  standing.  If  we  had  had  the  disposition  to  slander 
him  we  could  easily  have  copied  a  form  from  a  weekly  paper, 
which  would  have  insinuated  as  much,  yet  have  been  ingeniouslj 
guarded  against  die  access  of  refutation. 

SirM.  NiGBTiNOALK.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath. Emanc; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.    Never  f.  red. 

Ipswich.  T.  B.Lbnnabd,  W.Haloimano.  Very  valuable 
representatives.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  red. ;  ag. 
Gram  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Mr.  Lennard  voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 
His  coIleague*s  name  does  not  appear  on  the  division. 

Orford.  E.  A.  M'Naoten.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc, 

Lord  London DBRRY.  Voted  f.  Calh.  Emanc.  Said  of  the 
people  of  England  some  few  years  back,  that  '^  they  exhibited  an 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxation;''  and  of  the  Agricultural  interest, 
last  year,  that  **  it  was  in  a  state  of  repose." 

When  the  Noble  Lord  **  avtio-i  ^o^coy  9$  Sis^otou;  trrm/^  we  con- 

^hss  that  we  are  always  infinitely  ikiore  struck  by  his  manner  than 

even  his   language.      His  demeanor  towards  bis  opponent,  his 

mode  of  contention,   as  well  as  his  choice  of  pmases,  h^  a 

*'  curiosa  felicitas.''    He  seems  as  if  he  felt  what  it  would  be  bad 

teste  to  profess,  but  not  bad  policy  to  signify his  sense  of 

aoperionty. 

**  Iste  tulit  pretitim  jam  nunc  certaminis  hujus, 
**  Qui  cum  victus  ent  m^cum  certasse  feretur." 

He  seems  as  if  he  felt  that  certainty  of  success  which  inspires 
contempt  for  reasoning,  and  as  if  be  rose  more  for  the  display  of 
condescension,  than  the  removal  of  objections  to  his  measures. 
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.  Sudbury,  AMmian  Hxto  atb**  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f»  Lotd 
J«  Russell's  motion  on  Civil  List  Resolations;  ag»  Catb.  Emanc; 
a^  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  £.  rep.  of  taxes.  Voted  once 
f.  a  small  red, 

•  .C  A.  TtJLR.  Voted  f .  Lord  A.  Hamilton's,  motion  on  Barons 
of  Bxch.  in  Scot* ;  ag.  Cath.  EmaiK;.;«ftg.  the  Qu«;  f.  Mr.  Hume's 
motion  on  Collection  of  Revenues.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of 
t^es.     Voted  f.  Grantto  D.  of  Clarence.     Voted  S  times  f.  red. 


SURREY. 

'  County,    W.  J.  Dbnison.    Voted  f.theQu.;  f.  Cath. Emanc* 
One  of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx. 

G.H,  Sumner.  As  much  the  reverse  of  his  colleague  as  pos- 
sible. Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Did  not  vote  f.. 
rep,  of  any  tax,  or  F.  any  red. 

;  The  gentlemanly  behaviour  of  this  meml^er  towards  Mr.  Alder-, 
man  Wood  last  Session,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  That  rash 
tMTiy  Lord  Nugent;  was  the  only  person  who  ventured  to  reprehend 
him  for  it ;  the  rest  of  the  Honorable  House^  even  their  excellent, 
Speaker^  seemed  too  frightened  to  interfere.  To  be  sure,  a  man' 
ivho  pelts  pewter  ink-stands  at  your  head,  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
to  call  to  order  ;^  but  might  he  not  be  taught  good  manners  by 
die  Serjeant  at  Arms?  If  we  were  members^we  certainly  would 
tiot  serve  on  Committees  with  any  one  so  void  of  gentlemanly  no- 
tions, unless  the  well-fed  Sir  W.  Curtis,  or  the  amiable  Mr.  M. 
Dawson,  were  named  with  us,  and  would  permit  tis  to  sit  imder 
their  sides. 

Bletchingley.  Marq.  of  Titchfibld.  Voted f«  Cath«  Emanc; 

f,  the  Qu.     Does  not  appear  to  have  voted  on  any  other  questions 

to  which  we  refer.   This  Nobleman  is  a  promising  Representative* 

'-  Hon.  £.  H.  Edwards.    Does  not  seem  to  have  attended  dur-^ 

ing  either  of  the  Sessions,  at  least,  '^  nulla  vestigia." 

Gatton.  J.  W.  Rvssell.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  and  al- 
ways f.  ministers.  , 

T.  DivETT.  Votedf.  the  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag.  the  rep* 

"■* 

'  This  enlightened  alderman  &ncies  himself  ^  mighty  clever.''  He  is 
what  we  call  a  political  coxcomb,  or  pedant,  if  you  think  coxcopab  too 
young  a  term  for  a  roan  who  wears  spectacles.  Lord  EUenborough,  in 
the  other  House,  is  of  his  school. 

^  The  House  will  pardon  us  for  throwing  out  this  suggestion.    No  offence 
i^  meant;  ''  we  fear  their  vengeance  and  respect  theif  power.''    Doubtless 
we  are  guilty  of  great  presumption  in  even  alluding  to  the  mysteries  of  their^ 
s^If-regulating  msciplme.    But  surely  they  will  not  be  extreme  to  mark 
what  is  said  amiss. 
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^f  die  Malt  ta3^;  ag/ the  Qa. ;  ag.  Cath.  Einaoc.  Did  not  ever 
vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.of  Est.  or  fistab.  ; 

Guilford..  A.  Onslow*  Voted  f,  the  Qu.'sname  to  Liturgy, 
but  ag.  the  motion  f»  censure  of  ministers  f.  their  proceedings  ag. 
her  Majes^;  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch-. 
in  Scot.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag. rep;  of  Malt  tax;  Never  voted 
f,  any  rep.. of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  E»tab. 

C.  B.  Wall.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Ca^«  Emanc*;  ag.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax.     Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Esfab: 

Haslemere.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.Long,  R.  Ward.  In  Office: 
Voled  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

i  ,iRjifga/e.  Hon.  J.  S.  Cocks.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.- 
rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  ag»  the  Qu.    Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Sir  J«  YoRKB.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  does  not  seem  to 
hav^.voled  on  Qu.'s  case.  Voted  frequently  f.  red.  Promised  not 
to  vote  f.  arrears  to  D«  of  Clarence ;  but  we  do  not  find  bis  name 
on  any  of  the.  minorities  on  the.  question. 

;  Southwark^  C.  Calvert,  Sir  R.  Wilson.*  Voted  f.  Cath.* 
Emanc.     Any  further  account  of  their  votes  would  be  superfluous  i 

they  ate  both  invaluable  Representatives* 

»    ,        ...» 

SUSSEX.  . 

,  County^  W.  Burrell.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the 
Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  f.  the  rep.  of 
Malt  tax,  and  Agricultural  Horse  tax ;  not  once  f.  Retrench- 
ment. Yet,  on  14th  of  June,  1821,  he  made  a  roost  extraordinary 
apeech  against  ministers,  which  we  subjoin  in  a  notei.^-     When 

taxes  began  to  press  upon  the  landed  interest  in  which  he  was  con* 

•  ■  ■        ■  '  » 

^  "^  The  •*  fine  feeling*'  that  pervades  Royal  breasts  has  been  strikingly  ma- 
nifested in  the  treatment  of  Sir  R.  Wilson.    He  voted  for  the  Grant  of  tha^ 
arrears  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  by  so  doing  incurred  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction and  reproach.    It  was  an  error  in  Sir  R.  to  vote  as  he  did.  -  Bat 
there  was  virtue  in  the  very  weakness;  there  was  a  heart  in  the  Very  vote 
that  was  reprehended.    His  Majesty,  bearing  in  mind  this  amiablen^^s  o^- 
Sir  R.  W.,  takes  the  first  opportunity  that  presents  itself,  to  mark,  the  sensa 
he  entertains  of  the  gallant  General's  conduct,  and  rewards  him — by  re- 
ducing him  to  poverty.    Thus,  then,  stands  the  case  between  the  King  and 
Sir  R.  W. — the  latter  votes  for  an  increase'  to  the  income  of  the  former's* 
brother,  the  former,  out  of  gratitude,  takes  what  Sir  R.  has  to  live  on,  from 
him.'   But  it  will  be  said,  you  forget  the  part  taken  by  Sir  R.  W.  in  favor  of 
the  Queeq;    True,  the  King  then  has  magnanimity  well  proportioned  to  his 
gratitude*    His  Majesty,  too,  was  aware  that  Sir  R.  W.  did  not  support  the 
Queen's  interest  on  any  private  grounds^  but  merely  fulfilled  what  he  cdn<r' 
ceived  to  be  his  public  duty. 

-:^^  Extracts  from  Mr.  W.  BurrelFs  speech — ^  It  bad  been  said  by  the  mi- 
ni^tery  only  enable  us  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  you  will  be  relieved  when ' 
a  peiice  can  be  obtained.  .  Yet. to  this, day  they  paid  the  same  taxes  as  ii> 
time  of  war,  all  but  the  Property  tax,  (which  the  opposition  forced  from  mini»<-' 
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cenied^  be  felt  for  the  ^o^Mry^^-^vlilil  ioki  he '  been  <ioin^  met 
1815  ;  this  is  the  seventh  yesr  of  petoe) 

'  J.  £•  CuftT^is;  Voted  ag.  Cath«  Enmiic. ;  t  rep.  of  Midt  toLx, 
9iid  Hinbandrjr  Hor^  tax;  f.  the  Grant  to  (he  D.  of  Cls-* 
rence;  ag.  the  Qu.  Thia  member  certfdnly  has  not  been  ^fn^ 
tidioHS**  in  his  opposition  to  ministera.  His  name  does  not  appear 
on  any  division  m  favor  of  Economy  or  Retrenchments.  We  fear 
be  is  one  of  those  men  who  would  not  scruple  to  relieve  agriculture 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  But  let  him  be  ad* 
vised^  such  attempts  would  be  dishonest — and  honesty  is  the  best 
policy ;  hugging  Mr»  Cobbett  as  the  agriculturist's  friend  one  day, 
and  quibblii^  himself  out  of  the  hug,  in  a  letter  to  the  Courier,  a 
few  days  after^  are  inconsistencies  that  grew  out  of  bis  poltticai  po- 
aidon»  Xiet  him  change  that  position :  Jet  iitm  support  measureaT 
o(  general  benefit,  and  he  will  have  done  all  that  ca»bedonetd 
improve  the  situation  of  the  Landed  Interest.  « 

Arundel.  R.  Blakb.  Voted  ag.  the  Qtt«;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  taz^ 
His  name  do6s  not  appear  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division^  Did  not 
vote  f.  red^  of  any  Est.  or  Estab^ 

Lord  Bury.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep,  of 
taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Bramber.  J.  laviNO.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc« 
Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab« 
Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence^ 

W.  WiLBERFoncE,  Voted  f.  Qu.'s  name  to  ihb  Liturgy,  yet, 
voted  ag*  censure  of  ministers  f^  thidr  proceedings  afg#  Uer  Majesty^ 
Voted  f.  therep^  of  MiAt.lax;^  voted  ooce  L  a  small  red.  of 
Army;  voted  f  Cath.  Emancw  Did  not  v^e  ag.  the  Grant  to  D. 
of  Clarence.  The  world  is  so  entirely  at  a  loss  to  make  you  out, 
Mt.  Wilberfdrce,  that  we  aire  quite  sure  that  a  pamphlet  entitJed 
^  An  Attempt  to  discover  what  Mr.  Wilberforce  is,,"  would  have  a 
tajud  sale ;  and,  if  we  thought  we  could  eventually  arrive  lU  an^ 
safeor'^feasonable  conclusion^  we  would  immediately  ^et  about 
vrriting  one  ourselves.  But  be  will  be  a  bold  man,  in.  our  xnind^ 
who  shall  aim  at  unravelling  such  a  mystery.  We  ar^  only  satisfied- 
of  this  one  thing,  viz.  that  he  is  chiefly  made  up  of  cant*  Bat  tben> 
ho  cants  with  such  a  vicissitude  of  variety,  (as  Mr.  Canning  would 

ters^  and  diat  tax  th^  would  soon  have  again.  Had  there  be«n  any  relief 
afforded  to  tbe  coustry  ?  What  advantage  had  it  derived  from  the  jpeace^ 
Had  any  deduction  been  made  this  year  I  He  stated,  from  firm  conviction, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  things  to  go  on  as  they  weref — Tke  taxe$  hod  tkm 
to  en  amount  that  would  prcroe  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  country**' 

*  He  votsd  for  the  idtiesition  of  the  three  millions  (^new  Taxes,  and  fbr 
the  Grant  of  lO^OOOL  a  year  to  the  Doke  of  York,  in  1819 ;  and  ooce  by  mis*' 
take  that  year^  veted  on  die  right  side,  but  asked  and  oblatned  leave  to  vote 
over  again. 
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«ij)  MoietuBas  to  one  ttuM^  wd  MoieltiiMi  to  UKitlteri  dint  this 
conYictioii  does  not  bdp  ua  a  jot  in  onr  empdfj.  Wt'tmderataiMi 
Mr»  Bmton  perfectly  woIl-**he  is  n  consisteat  man ;  Mr.  L.  Keek 
deah  in  fewer  profiMsioas,  and  is  infinitely  UKire  beanibley-^bat 
reaUy,  Mr.  Wilberforoe^  should  yoii  die  lo-morroviv  we  sfa^uld  say^ 
^  It  is  welly-^pray  do  not  drop  yx>ur  mantle  in  yoar  flight  Heaven^ 
wards.'' « 

Chichester.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Huskisson.  In  Office.  Voted  IL 
Cath.  Emanc. 

Lord  G.  Lennox.  Voted.ag. Cath.  Emanc;  ag.theQu.  Did 
not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taies>  or  red.  of  Est  or  Estab.  Voted  ag.  rep. 
ofMalttai.  I 

^Grimtead,  Ea9i^  LordSTBATHATaN,  Hon.  C.jBHKiiitoK. 
V^ted  egr  Cath.  Emimc. ;  ag.  the  Qn.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of 
taxes^  or  red.  of  Est*  or  Elstab. 

Hastings,  i^  Dawkins>  Hon.  J.  W.  Scott.  .  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  t«a.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.,  of  taxes,  .01  r^.  of 
Est,  or  Estab*  Hon.  J.  W*  Scott.  vote4ag..Cath.  Emanc^  and.f. 
Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  J.  Dawkins'  name  does  not  appear  on 
die  divisions  on»  either  of  these  subjects. 

Horsham.  R.  Hubst.  Voted  once  f.  red. of  Army;  f.  the 
Qu«;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f«  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

'.    ,  »  •  •  .  • » 

'  We  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  public  character  oely*-— Ht|  m^fi- 
torious  exertioQs  to  pu^  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade^  are,  nevertheless,  remem- 
bered to  his  honor.  But  one  brilliant  action  wiU  ikot  redeem  a  life  of  mis^ 
chief. '  His  example  and  i^edamations  have  been  morally  and  polrticaYfy 
most  usurious  to  bis  country;  this  nuty  fieema  bold  assumiioD,  but  tlie 
abuse  of  the  ^^st  things  is  the  mo^t  pr«juaicial»  and  he  .who  distorts  Beliaion 
as  he  has  done,  cannot  fail  to  demoralue  the  nation  where  it  is  estabrisbsd. 
He  has  nearly  pulled  down  a  sober  faith  to  enthrone  cant;  an,d  we, shrink 
not  from  avowing  our  firm  belief,  that  In  after  time^,  ne  will  be  better  known 
1^  the  tkleof  Restorer  of  Puritanilim^  than  thnt  of<  Abolisher  of  the  Blave 
jLraee.  ^  ■   ■  •..>',., 

Mr.  Wilberfofos  is  in  the  habit  of  hurling  at  Mr.Tierney)  q|^  eveigr'avai^ 
able  opportunity,  the  epithet  of  pajrty. man.  **  Kbeu  ^uam  temerein  nbaimet 
le^ra  sancimus  iniquam  Y*  The  only  difference  between  him  and  Kir.  T.  is 
this,  Mr.  T.  processes  himself  to  be  what  he  is,  and  Mr.  W'.-does  not;  let 
ai^onereaa  Mri  Wilherfores^s  letter  toTallBycand,.in  which  he  shamelessly 
st^es  to  give  to  Mv.  Pitt  the.  g|9ry.,80  nobljiri earned  hy.hi»irind:;.the  jat? 
ter  he  refers  to  incidentally,  as  a  zealous  co-operator  with  his  friend  the 
Heaven-born  Pijpt.  Co-operator  I !  HMUght  with  as  much  justice  designate 
Achilles  as  the  co-operator  of  Patroclus.  Yet  C.  J.  Fox  was  the  very  achiever 
of  the  triumph  for  which  Mr^  Wilberforce  had  indeed  foueht,  but  towards 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  contented  to  contribute  only  the  hesirtless  aid  o£a 
single  speech. 

£et  aiyr  one  read  Mr.  W.'s  speech,  and  npiark  the  vote^that  followed  his 
speech  on  the  Peace  of  1814 ;  let  any  one  call  to  mind  his  motion  on  the 
Qiie^^'^  questipuy  ip^  iQj^Q,  juad  h(^  will .  net  asl^  fig^  iresh  testhneif ies  ^  Mr. 
Wilbermce's  being  a  party  man.  .   i      » 
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Sir  J.  AiJBietEY;  Bart;  A  lonf^*  tried  and^ccrtisiBtent  Menct  lo 
liberty.  Tbi&^  genUemania  SQjears  of  age^  and  conse^ttcntly 
cannot  attend  ao  constantij  as  he  has  d<me»  He  has  the  meirit'  ei 
having  opposed  both  the  American  an4  French -war^  and  Mr;  Pitt's 
and  the  present  Ministry's  gagging  bills.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  and 
tifhenever  he  waa  able  to  attend,  f.  retrenchment  andr  ag.  a  standing 
Army.  We  believe  he  is  the  **  Father  of  the  House  of  Cotiimo»a;7 
Such  a  man  * 

'' Claims  a  reverence  in  his  sbortenine  day 
That 'tis  an  honor  and  a  joy  to  pay? 

^  Lewes.  Sir  J.  Shelley,  Bartr  Vkrtedag.  Catb.  Enianc. ;  did 
not  vote  f.  the  Qu.,  or  f.  any  retrenchments ;  voted  f.  rep.  of 
House  and  Window  duties,  Husbandry  Horse  tax,  and  Malt  tax. 

Sir,  G,  Shiffner.  Voted  ag.  the'Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 
Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red*  of  Estdb.  .  .  :  :    , 

Midhunii  A.  Smith^  J.Smith.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ; 
voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  f^> red.  of  Eat. ;  f.  Cath^ 
Emanc,  both  we  believe,  though  only -Mr*  J.  Smith's  name  is'  on 
Ae  list.    .  * 

Rye.  P.  Brown.  Voted  ag.  theQu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt  taxi 
Never  voted  f.  retrenchinent,  or  rep.  of  taxes ;  f.  Cath.  Eraasc. 

J»  DoDsoN.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu,;  ag. ;rep,  of  the  Malt  tax  J 
f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  Grant  to  D»  of  Clarence.  Never  voted  f.  re- 
trenchment, or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Seaford.  Hon.  G.  W.  Ellis.  Voted  f,  the  Qu.;  ag.  Grant 
to  D.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Nevec 
voted  f .  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red. 

C.  R.  Ellis.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax.    Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes  of  red. 

Shoreham.  Sir  C,  Burrell.  Voted  f,  rep.  of  Husbandry 
Horse  tax;  f*  Lord  A,  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  ia 
Scot. ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Never  voted  f.  any  red.' 
of  Expenditure. 

J.  M.  Lloyd.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of 
taxes,  and  red. 

Stey fling.]  G.  R.  Phillips.  Voted  f .  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath^ 
Emanc;  t.  red.  twice.  Votes  well,  but  does  not  attend  often" 
enbugh. 

Lord  H.  J.  K.  Howard.  His  name  is  not  on  any  divisions 
to  which  we  refer — fior  do  we  see  reason  for  believing  that  he  ever 
attended  during  either  of  the  Sessions. 

Winchekea.  H.  Brougham,  L.  Concannon.  Voted  f. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ; '  f,  red. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D»  of  Clarence  *^ 

''  '  Mr. Brougham,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  H.  Baring,  and  otbersi»  didnotVYHe 
for  the  repeal  of  taxes,  but  always  strenuously  endeavoured  to  enforce  re^ 
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iktf  mwctXkan  mmoAmw^  Mr.  Brougham's  Speech  on  Droits  of 
Admiralty  (May  5^  1B20|)  is  unanswerable:  be  exerted  himself 
very  meritoriously  to  procure  m  diminution  of  the  Civil  List  Grant 
in  1820,  and  unintermittingly  supported  Mr.  Hume  (as  did  also 
hiacoUeague)  .daring  •the  whole  of  last  Session.  The  Electors  of 
Westmorfend  wiU  be  fortunate  if  they  can  rescue  themselves  from 
their  present  ihraldom^  to  secure  such  a  man  for  their  representa- 
tive. .      .  .         •        • 

.  WARWICKSHIRE. 

ft 

County.  D.  S.  Dug  dale.  Voted  as.  Grant  to  D.  of  Cla- 
rence ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  ag.  the  wu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 
Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

'  F.  Lawl^bt.  Did  not  vote  f.  her  Majesty's  name  to  Liturgy. 
Yoted  f.  rep.  of  Husbandry  Horse  tax ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f. 
Cath.  Emanc.  '  Never  f.  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. ;  f.  Select  Com- 
mittee on  conduct  of  ^eriff  of  Dublin. 

~  Coventry.  P.  Moore,  G.  Ellicb.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f. 
Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep.  of  tftxes  and  red.;  P.  Moore,  votfdag. 
Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Warwick. '  SirC.  Greville.  Voted  ^g.  rep.  of  Malt  tax; 
ag.  -Cath.  Emanc.  Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red.  of  Est.'  or 
Estab.     Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu. 

C  Mills.  Voted  ag;  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax;  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag., 
Cath.  Emanc. '  Never  f.  rep.  of  ttfxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

WESTMORELAND. 

County t  Viscount 'LowTHERy  Hon*  H.  C.  Lowther.  In- 
variably voted  with  ministers;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc, 

Jppkby.  A.  J.  Dalrymple.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath. 
Emiaic.4  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep«  of  taxes^  or 
red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

•  T.  Creevey.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  how  Mr.  Creevey  voted  on  other  matters ;  his  conduct  is  ap«> 
preciated*^e  has  his  reward.  He  and  Mr.  Hume  are  the  Castor 
and  Pollux  of  the  political  arena.  We  recommend  Mr.  Creevey's 
speech  on  Committee  of  Supply  (April  6^  1821})  to  general  atten- 
tion. His  Pamphlets^  entitled  ''Guide  to  the  Electors  of  Great 
Britain/'  and  ''  Remarks,  on  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,"  pub** 
lished  by  Ridgway^  do  him  great  credit,  and  should  be  read  by  ail 

trenchment.  Voting  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax  sounds  very  imposingly,  but 
ve^lIy  is  far,,  very  far,  from  indicative  of  opposition  to  the  extravagant  de- 
ihands  of  ministers. 


who  wiab  fo  know  the  qoniKifitiofi  and  toodicC  of  dNH  tedj/wUob 
Mr.  C^imiiig  praised  for  *^  working  well.* 


WILTS. 

County.  J.  fisNBTT.  Voted  L  die  Qn. ;  f.  1^4  of  Malt  taz^ 
and  Husbandry  Horse  tax ;  ag.  Gnrnt  to  D.  of  CltNiice;  L  Catki 
Bmanc     A  ^ery  valuable  member.    F«  retrenchment  always. 

J.  D.  AsTLiiT.  Voted  i^«  the  Qu» ;  ag.  Catb.  Emanc. ;  f.  repw 
only  of  Malt  tax;  never  f.  retrenchment. 

Bedwifu  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J*  Nicholl,  J«  J*  Buxton.  Voted 
ag*  the  Qu* ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  X)id  not  vote  f«  rep.  of  taxes^  or 
red.  of  Est.  or  Estab.    J.  J.  Buxton  voted  ag*  rep*  of  Malt  jtax*    . 

Calne.  Hon.  J.  Abercrombt^  J.  Macbonald.  Voted  f. 
Ae  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  and  red.  of  Est.  and 
Estab. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Chippenham*  W.  A.  M a  d  d  o  c  k  s«  Voted  f*  Mr.  Brougham's 
motion  on  Droits  of  Admiralty ;  voted  f.  the  Qu* ;  did  not  vote  f* 
rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est*  or  Estab«  His  tiame  does  not  ap» 
pear  on  the  division  on  Cath.  Emanc.  Bill* 

J*  R.  GlKOSsET.  Voted  f.  Mr*  Brougham's  notion  on  Droita 
of  Admiralty ;  voted  f.  the  Qu* ;  did  not  vote  f*  r^K  of  taxesi  or 
red.  of  Est*  or  Estab*  His  name  does  not  appear  on  dinsioo  oa 
Cath*  Enaanc*  Bill* 

Cnqhlade.  J.  Pitt.  Voted  f.  rep*  of  Malt  tax,  and  Hus- 
bandry Horse  tax;  ag.  the  Qu* ;  did  not  vote  U  red*  of  Est*  or 
Estab* ;  voted  ag.  Caith*  Emanc. 

R*  GoBDON*  Attended  very  well,  and  voted  always  on  the 
popular  side*    Voted  f*  Cath*  Emanc* 

Deviies.  J.  Pearcgu  Voted  ag*  Cadi*  Emanc.;  f*  Grant  to 
D.  of  Clarence ;  oev^  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  or  red»  of  £a^  or  Ertab*  % 
voted  ag.  the  Qu* 

T«  G*  EsTcouET.  Do*,  dob ;  except  ttat  he  voted  ag*  r^  of 
Malt  tax* 

Downlofi*  Hon.  B*  Bovvebik^  Sir  T.  Pschbli.*  Voted 
ag*  the  Qu* ;  ag*  Calb*  Emanc*;  ag*  rep*  of  die  Malt  tax;  never 
U  any  rep*  of  taxesor  retrenduMm*  Sir  T«  Pediell  voted  f*  Grant 
|o  D*  of  Clarenee* 

Heytetiufy.  E«  Bp  A'ConBT,  H*  Hakdlbt*  Voted  ag; 
the  Qo*;  eg*  Calb*  Emanc* ;  ag*  die  repb  of  Ae  Malt  tax;  never 
£  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red.  of  Estab* 

Hindofu  Hon*  F*  Calthobpb*  Voted  f*  Lord  A.  HamU- 
ton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch* ;  f*  red* ;  f*  Cath*  Emanc* ;  ag* 
theQa* 

J.  Plumbb*  Voted  ag*  rep*  of  Malt  tax;  f*  Cath*  Ematic*; 
not  vote  f*  die  Qu* ;  never  f*  rep*  of  taxes  or  red* 
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'- '  iMdgerAidU  S.  Ob  ah  am*  UhkiB  U  be  a  mistake  ^r  the 
late  member  for  St.  Ives,  this  young  gentleman  seems  at  aU  evenii 
to  have  got  out  of  leading  strings.  He  voted  f.  the  Qu.  *  f.  red. 
and  rep.  of  taxes ;  f.  Select  Committee  on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of 
Chester ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  We  believe  it  really  is  Sir  James's  son. 
Ins  only  son,  wiio  thus  dares  to  disbelieve  in  the  virtues  ot  ministers* 

Lord  BfiEdKNocK.  Voted  always  f.  ministers.  His  name 
'does  not  appear  on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division.' 

Marlmesbury.  C.  Forbbs.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f. 
red. :  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

W.  Leake.     Voted  f.  the  Qu.     We  cannot  trace  his  attend- 
ance on  any  other  Questions  to  which  we  refer. 
'     Marlborough.    Lord  Bn  u  D  e  n  e  l  l.    Voted  ag.  -  the  Qu. ;  ag. 
Cath,  Emanc. ;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

Hon.  J.  WoDRHousB.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence; 
ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Einanc;  never  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes^  or  f. 
fcid. 

Sarumf  New*  Lord  F6LRB8TOne.'  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;*  f. 
Gatfa.  Emanc.y  we  believe,  though  his  name  is  not  on  division;  f. 
red.  and  rep.  of  taxes;  as.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

W.W.  Wtndham.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc«; 
never  f.  red,  or  rep.  ofHi^es ;  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Civil  List 
llcvenues.  « 

Sihmt,  Old.  J.  ALEitANDEB.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence;  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f.  Cath.  Eiiiane. 
!Never  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

J.  D.  Alexander.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ^ 
eg.  the  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  never  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Westbury.  P. -J.  Miles.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  We  cannot 
trace  bis  attendance  on  any  other  questions  to  which  we  refer. 

Sir  M.  M.  Lopez.  Does  not  seem  to  have  attended  since  his 
irelease.    •      '  •  » 

Wilton.  J.  H.  Pbnruddock.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  never  f.  any  retrenchments. 

R.  Sheldon.  Does  not  appear  to  have  attended  on  any  ques- 
tion to  which  we  refer,  at  least  ^*  nulla  vestigia." 

Wootton  Basset.  6.  Phillips.  Voted  f,  Cath.  Emanc..;  f. 
the  Qu; ;  f.  red. 

H.  Twiss.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  Grant  to 
1>.  of  Clarence.     Never  f.  any  red< 

WORCEStEBSHIRE. 
County*     Hon.  H.  B.  Lygon.    Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;   ag.  the 

*  yfe  hope  he  b&s'  given  Lord  Stowell  many  a  good  dinner  in  return  for 
his  Lordship's  «xertioB$  in  the  spring  of  1680. 
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^f^p.  cf  tiie  Malt  ^ax;  did  not  vot^  f*  rep*  of  taxes^.  or  red«  of  Est. 
w  Estab.     His  name  is  not  on  the  division  on  Cath.  Emanc. 

Sir  T*  E.  Wi^NiNGTQN.  Voted  f.  the  Qiu  ;  his  name  is  not 
OP  division  on  Catb«  Emanc. ;  Sir  T.  £•  W.  voted  f*  red»,  and 
otherwise  wcill|  when  he  attendedy  which  was  not  often  enough. 

Bewdleym  .  W*  A.  Roberts.  There  is  a  W.  A.  Robarts,  who 
voted  f.  rep*,  of  Malt  t^x.  Is  that  W.  A.  Roberts  of  Bewdlej  f 
We  suspect  it  is  merely  an  terror  of  .the  press  for  A.  W.  Robarts. 
We*  do  not  find  the  name  of  Roberts  on  any  division  to  which  we 
refer.  Are  we  tQ  congratulate  the  Hon.  Gentleman  on  the  philo^ 
Sophie  doubts  which  he  entertains  of  the  usefulness  of  the  House 
of  Commons  i 

Droihokh. .  Lord  Sefton.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc;  one  of  Mr..  Hume's  phalanx;  ag.  Grant  to  D.of  Cla.- 
rence.    A  very  valuable  representative. 

J«  FoLBT.     Sin<;e  dead. 

Evesham.  Sir  C.  Cockerell.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.; 
ag-  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f. ,  Grant  to  D*  of  Clarence ;  and  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  he  did  not  vote  f«  rep.  of  taxes^  or  f.  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. . 

J.  E.  R.  BouGHTON.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on 
X>roits  of  Admiralty;  f.  red. 

Leominster.  Lord  HoTi!  am.»  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;*  f. 
rep.  of  Husbandry  Horse  tax;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  once  f.  red. 

Sir  W.  C.  Fairlie.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu*;  ag.  Cath*  Emanc*; 
f.  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax ;  never  f.  red«; 

Worce^er.  CoL  Da  vies.  A  most  conscientious  exemplary 
member ;  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. .  It  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  say  more.  Worcester  may  be  proud  of  such  a  reprer 
sentative. 

Lord  Deerhubst.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc^;  ag.  the  Qu»; 
it  would  be  equally  superfluous  to  say  more  of  his  parliamentary 
proceedings ;  they  may  be  safely  guessed  to  differ  very  materially 
JFrom  those  of  his  colleague. 

YORKSHIRE. 

County.  S.  Wortley.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  t^x  ;  ag.  th^ 
Qu.  Never  voted  in  favor  qS  any  red,  of  Est.  or  Estab.,  or  f.  r^p.  of 
any  taxes  but  the  Wool  tax ;  in  favor  of  Cath.  £manc«'  When  yv^ 
find  Mr.  S.  W.  voting  for  the  rep.  of  the  Wool  tax,  we  know  very 
well^  without  waiting  for  proofs,  that  he  will  nevertheless  vote  for 

'  Voted  in  1819,  for  the  three  millions  of  new  taxes;  against  eoquiiy  into 
the  State  of  the  Nation ;  for  grant  of  10,0001.  a  year  to  the  Duke  of  York. ; 
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Afe^uie  anidtat  on  Ae  Estimates ;  thut  ht  will  support  the  same  eae^- 
travagant  Establishments  of  ministers  as  before.  He  is  ready  at  • 
secret  tneetingy  at  Ld.  Liverpool's,  or  his  more  intimate  friend  Ld. 
Londonderry's,  to  pledge  himself,  and  all  whom  be  can  influence,  to" 
assist  in  the  imposition  of  any  new  burdens  :  be  is  ready,  nay,  die* 
sirous,  for  it  is  one  of  his  delights,  no  less  than  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Bankes,  to  come  forward  in  the  House  after  this  private  rehearsal, 
and  pour  forth  his  patriotic  soul  in  deliberate  disavowals  of  any  tie 
but  diat  of  principle.  If  be,  and  that  amiable  '^  Brick  and  PlaHer 
Beonomist,''  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Sir  T.  Aclaild,  had  voted  an  address 
to  the  Kiiig  praying  the  restoration  df  her  Majest/s  name  to  the 
Liturgy,  instead  of  supporting  the  unfeeling,  unmanly,  propcnitioii 
of  (he  member  for  Bramber,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Country  would  have  been  spared  the  exhibition  of  sudi  an  outrage 
on  all  justice  as  the  late  Queen's  trial."  What  but  party  spirit  of 
the  most  reckless,  disgusting  sort,  could  have  prevented  them  i 

Lord  Milton.  The  character  and  conduct  of  his  Lbrdship  is 
as  much  opposed  to  that  of  his  colleague  as  possible ;  Lord  Milton 
▼oted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emaoc. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence  j 
f.  red.  and  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax* 

Jldborough.  H.  Fyn£s.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu*.  ag.  Cath; 
Emanc. ;  never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab* 

G.  C.  Antrobus.^  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes^ 
or  reduction  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Beverley*  J*  Wharton.  Voted f.  Select  Committee  on  co»« 
duct  of  Sheriff  of  Chester ;  fl  the  Qu. ;  f.  Catb.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of 
taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab.,  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence* 

G.  L.  Fox.  Voted  f.  Select  Committee  on  conduct  of  Sheriff 
of  Dublin ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag«  Catb.  Emanc. ; 
iSd  not  vote  f.  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Boroughbridoe.  G.  Munday.  Voted  ag.  Catb.  Emanc; 
ag.  the  Qu.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red*  of  Est.  or 
Estab.  ^  " 

H.  Dawkins.    In  Office.    Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Hey  don.  R.  Farrand.  Voted  f*  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu.; 
f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab.;  ag.  Grant  to  D*  of 
Clarence.  . 

J.  Baillie.    Voted  f.  Catb.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu.   Voted  f.  two 

'  '  In  which  tbs  evidence  of  foreigners^  who  felt  no  responsibility,  (the  on^y 
safeguard  of  innocence,  the  only  guarantee  of  truth)  who  ran  no  risk  of 
pupishment — for  to  whom  were  th^y  amenable — who  were  actualW  de- 
pendent on  perjury  for  their  compensation  and  pay,  was  admittea  and 
greedily  credited. 

^'Mr»  Antrobus's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  division  on  Cath.  Emanc. 
Bill. 
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motions  of  Mr.  Hum^'ii ;  voted  f^  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  voted  f.  Gnm 
to  tbe  D.  of  Clarence. 

,  Kingst<n>upon''HulL  J.  Mitchell.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag« 
Gath.  Ernanc.  Never  voted  f.  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab.i  or  rep*  of 
taxeal  We  suspect  that  Mr.  M.  is  a  sort  of  Galleo — ''  who  careii 
for  none  of  these  things ;"  and  therefore  seldom  attends.  Perhaps 
l|e  thinks  Hull  to  be  sufficiently  honored  by  bis  condescending  to 
represent  it. 

D.  StKES.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  red.;  and  attends  r^ularly. 
Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  Qrant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

KnaresboroUgh.  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Tiernby.  Voted  f.  Oath. 
Emanc.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  this  gentleman's  parlia- 
mentary: conduct ; — but  we  subjoin  the  following  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  a  debate  on  the  Queen's  Annuity  Bill^  Feb.  12^  1821 ; 
**  He  vnis  unwilling  to  produce  at  that  moment  any  grave  discus* 
sion,  but  he  trusted  his  silence  would  not  subsequently  be  thrown 
in  his  teeth,  or  that  he  should  be  considered  by  that  silence,  pledged 
to  any  admission  either  that  the  grant  wlis  too  large  or  too  small/' 
^  Ex  imo  disce  omaea/* — He  was  unwilling  not  only  '^  at  that  mo?* 
ment/'  but  ever  after  to  deliver  any  opinion  on  the  grant,  Whyjf 
wis  ask. 

.  Sir.  J,  Mackintosh.  The.  most  powerful  speaJter  in  the 
]9ouse.  It  is. unnecessary  to  repeat  his  votes.  We  recommend  to 
general  attention  his  speech  on  the  Al^eo  Bii]|  June  1,  1820.-**Tlia( 
the  proudest  distinction  of  England,  viz.  that  of  its  being  a  land  of 
refuge,  should  be  sacrificed  to^e  odious  principle  of  a  holy  alii? 
ance^  is  one  of  the  most  decided  and  most  appalling  proofs  of  our 
degeneracy  from  the  noble  spirited  hospitality,  of  our  ancestors. 
What  has  become  of  that  constitutional  jealousy  of  police  restraints 
which  used  to  distinguish  us  from  every  other  country  i  What  has 
{become  of  that  religions  veneration  of  national  prejudicesp  that 
wholesome  antipathy  to  politics  of  foreign  growth,  that  used  to  con« 
stitute  the  glory,  because  they  were  the  elements  of  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  Great  Briton  i 

'  Mattott.  Lord  Diuncannon,  J.  C.Ramsden.  Voted  f.the 
.Qu*.  Always  supported  Mr<  Himie.  Lord  D.'s  name  is  not  on 
Cath.  Emanc.  division  ;  but  we  believe  he  voted  f.  Mr.  Plunkett'a 
onotioh,  as  did  Alr»  Ramsden. 

Nort/ialferton.  H.  Pierse.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on 
'Collection  of  Revenue  ;  ag.  Barrack  Agreement  Bill ;  f.  the  Qu.; 
f.  Cath.  Emanc.     Did  not  vote  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Lascelles.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  W«  cannot 
trace  his  attendance  aiiy  further. 

Fontrfraci^   Lord  Pollington.   Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  i^.  the 
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itfir  ^. Malt  lax.    His  nune  i«  not  on  the  Ciilh..£manc.  cUvisioa. 
Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red. 

.  T.  Holds wo&TH.  Voted  ag.  Idie  Qu* ;  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt 
tax ;  f.  CaUi.  Emanc.  .  Never  £.  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red. 
:  JBiehmomL  T«  Dukoas,  S.  M.  Bababtt,  Voted  f.  the  Qa. ; 
f.  .€!ath.  EuttBC; ;  L  rep*  of  taxes  and  f •  red.  T.  Dundas  voted  ag* 
Grant  to  D.  of  Ciareace.  Mr.  Barrett  was  one  of  Mr.  Hume's 
phalanx. 

Hifpon.  RL  Hod.  F.  Robinson*  In  Office^  Voted  f.  Cath. 
Efoanc. 

O.  GiPPs.  .  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag«  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f.  red. ; 
ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Ckrence.  His  name  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc. 
diwsioiK    . 

Scarborough.    Rt.  Hon.  M.  Sutton.   Speaker;  has  qot  voted 
except  ag.  Ca&.  Emanc.^  we  beUeve.    ... 
V  Hon.  £.  PaiPFs.    Ib  Office.    Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Thir$k.  R.  Fbankland.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  once  f.  red.; 
f.  Cath,.  Emanc.  Did  not  vole  L  rep*  of  taxes.  Yet  voted  other- 
wise well. 

B.  G«  RossElL.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath*  Emanc.;  ag. 
Barrack  Agreement  Bill ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  once  f.  RecL  of 
Army.  .    -  .  .  . 

York.'  M.  Wyvill»  R.  Chaloneb.  Voted  f.  the  Qu^ 
Bbth|  we  believe/  f.  Cadi.  Emanc*.;  the  latter's.  name  however 
does  not  a|^ear.  F,  red.^  and  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Mr.  Chaloner 
voted  4ig.  Gnuit  to  D.  of  Clarence.  We  do  not  find  Mr.  WjviU's 
name  on  the  division. 


*         ■  •  ■ 

Anglesea.  Earl  of  Uxbbidob.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  seaatoriaS 
getitlemati  ibk,  WhsBever,  however,  (suffice  it  to  say  of  such  a 
represratative)  he  was  present  on  a  division,  he.roled  in  £avor  of 
ministers. 

ikaumaris.  T,  F.  Lewis.  Voted  f.  Cnth.  Emanc;  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  eg.  fep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  xep*  o€  taxes,  or  red. 
'of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Breconshire.  T.  Wood«  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Grant  to  D. 
6f  Ciareace ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax«  N^ver  voted  f.  any  rep-  of 
taxes  or  red. 

Brecon.    G.  G.  Mo  boa  n.     Voted  ag.  die  Qu.;   ag»  Cath. 
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Emanc. ;  ag*  rep.  of  Malt  tax*    Never  voted  f«  any.  i#p«  of  taxes  m 
red.    Did  not  vote  ag.  the  Grant  to  D.  pf  Clarence.  . 

Cardiganshire*  W.  ^  Po  wei.l»  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Eiaaiic. ;  ag. 
the  Qu.    Never  voted  f.  rep*  of  taxes  or  red* 

Cardigan*  P.  Prys£.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  £aiaiie.; 
f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collection  of  Revenue ;  ag.  the  Malt 
Duty  Bill^  (February  14di,  1821) ;  f.  red.;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax^. 

Carmarthenshire.    Hon.  G.  Rick.     Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag»i 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  Gnuit  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  Select  CoonvMltee 
on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of  Chester.    Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 
Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  f.  submitting 
Ordnance  Est.  in  detail ;  f.  red. 

Carmarthen.  J.Jon  es.  Did  not  vote  on  any  question  to  which 
we  refer;  if  be  attended  at  all.  .  ~ 

Caernarvonshire.    Sir  R.  Williams.    Voted  f.  Mr*  Creevey'a* 
motion^ April  30th,  1821.    We  cannot  trace  his  attendance  on  any 
other  question  to  which  we  refer. 

Caemaivon.  Hon.  Sir  C.  Pag£T%  Ih  Office*  His  name  is  not 
on  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

Denbighshire.  Sir  W.  W^  Wynne.  Did  not  vote  f.  th^  ^u. 
Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Lord  A.  Hamil^ 
ton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scot.  Did  not  vote  ag.  Grant 
to  D.  of  Clarence.    Did  not  vote  f.  red.  of  Est.-  or  Estab. 

Denbigh*  3.  W.  Griffith.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Catb. 
Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. ;  ag.  Grant  to 
D.  of  Clarence;  f.  Select  Commsttees  on  conduct  of  Sheriffa  of 
Chester  and  Dublin ;  constantly  supported  Mr.  Hume. 

Flintshire.,  Sir  T.  Mostyn.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the 
Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes 
or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab.  9 

Flint.  Sir  E.  P.  Lloyd.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc*  f.  the  Qu.; 
f.  rep;  of  Malt  tax.  Voted  once  f.  red.  of  Army ;  f.  Mr.  Hume's 
motion  gn  Civil  List. 

Neither  of  these  members  attended  of  tenenough ;  when  present 
<hey  voted  well. 

.  Glamorganshire.  Sir  C.Cole.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu«;  ag.Cath. 
JSmanc. ;  f.  Select  Committee  on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of  Dublin^ 
Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

'  Cardiff.  W.  Lewis.  Voted  ag.^  the  Qu. ;  ag.  the  rep.  of  Malt 
tax-  Never  voted  f,  rep.  of  taxes  or  red.  The  county  of  Glamor- 
ganshire, or  the  electora  of  Cardiff,  might  as  well  return  two  Sine* 
cure  holders^  as  their  present  members. 

Merionethshire.  Sir  R.  Vauohan.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu,.  Wq 
cannot  trace  his  attendance  any  further. 

Countjf  Monmouth.    Sir  C.  Morgan.   Vpted  £ig.  the  Qu.; 
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4q^«  Odi*  EoMUic.  Ne^et  YOt^d  f,  ret>.  of  texes  or  red.  Did  not 
vote  ag«  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence; 

Lord  G.  C.  SoMBRSET.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 
-  Monmouth  Town.  Marq.(tf  Worcbster.  Voted  alvrays  with 
niinaters ;  ag.  Cath*  Emanc. 

Monigomery$hire.  C.  W.  Wy nn.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  wnnt  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Never  voted  f.  any  rep.  of 
taxes  mr  red.*     F.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collection  of  Revenue. 

Montgomery.   H.  Clivb.    In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Havetfordwest.  W.  H.  Scourfield.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt 
tax;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  bis  name  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division.  Did 
not  vote  f.  any  retrenchment  or  expenditure. 

Pembrokeshire.  Sir  J.  Owen.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  Votes 
always  f.  ministers  when  present.  His  name  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc. 
division. 

Pembroke.  J.  H.  Allen.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc; 
f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  red. 

Radnorshire.  W.  Wilkins.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the 
Qu. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  and  except  that  he  did  not  vote  f.  Mr. 
Hume's  motidn^  he  voted  well. 

Radnor.  R.  Price.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  and  once  f.  small 
red,  of  the  Army  Est.^  but  we  do  not  find  his  name  on  any  other 
division  to  which  we  refer. 
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Aberdeenshire.  Hon.  W.  Gordon.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  the  D. 
of  Clarence ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax,  on  the  first  division,  and  fig.  the 
Tep.  on  the  second  division ;  voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  never  f.  any  red. 
His  name  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

Ayrshire.  Lt.  Gen.  Montgomery.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc.    Never  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes  or  f.  red. 

Ayr,  Irvine,  S^c.  T.  Kennedy.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax,  and  f  •  red. 

'*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  though  not  matter  of  astonishment,  that  this 
gentleman  votc«  in  1813  far  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on  Droits  of  Admiralty, 
and  in  the  year  1820  againti  it.  In  18 19,  agohul  the  10,0001.  a  year  to  Duke 
of  York;  in  1821  /br  me  arrears  to  Duke  of  Clarence.  If  the  comparison 
^re  to  be  carried  further  it  would  only  exhibit  a  multiplication  of  incon- 
sistencies, which  are  now  very  easily  accounted  for.  He  is  appointed  presi- 
dent  «f  the  Board  of  Control. 
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Argyleshire.  Lord  J*  D.  E.  CAltPBELL.  .  Does  bot  Mem  to 
have  attended  at  all  during  either  of  the  sessions,  at  least  >^  nolle 
nestigia/' 

Banffshire.  Lord  Fifb.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never/,  red.  His  name  is  not  on  the  difisioos 
^MiCaih.'  Emanc,  or  the  0:u.'8  case. 

Berwickshire.  SirJ.  Marjoribanks.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D. 
of  Clarence;  ag.  the  Qo,  In  the  printed  list  of  majority  and  mino- 
tity  on  Marq.  of  Tavktock's  motion  on  th^  Qu.'s  case,  it  is  hardly 
doubtful  that  Sir  J.  Marjoribanks  and  S.  Majoribanks,  have  been 
made  to  change  places.    Did  not  vote  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes^  or  f.  red; 

Caithnesshire.  Lord  J.  Stuart.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Catk 
Etnanc;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  red. 

Cromartyshire.  Hon.  G.  P.  Campbell.  Has  he  attended  at 
all,  during  either  of  the  sessions?    '^  Nulla  vestigia.'' 


:    .    ROYAL  BUROHS. 

Aberdeen,  Montrose,  Brechin,  S^c.  District.  J.  Hume.  Of  this 
exemplary  representative's  votes  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  he  supported  Catholic  Emancipation,  He  has  done  more  for 
the  country  in  one  session  than  the  Whig  party  smce  the  Freocli 
revolution.  Mr.  Creevey  has  ably  persevered  in  a  similar  course, 
and  it  virould  be  invidious  and  unjust  to  say  more  in  praise  pf  one 
than  the  other.  This  only  must  be  1>ome  in  mind,  that  the  labor 
undergone  by  Mr.  H.,  in  examining  all  the  Estimate  details  of  au 
administration  dependent  on  deceit  and  public  apathy  for  its  exis- 
tence, is  a  merit  which  he  can  appropriate  exclusively  to  himself. 
On  looking  back  to  the  last  Parliamentary  campaign,  we  find  that 
^re  were  only  fifteen  or  seventeen  members  who  regularly>sup-> 
ported  Mr.  H. ;-— why  were  not  the  rest  of  the  175  members  of  tli^ 
opposition  party  in  their  places  to  assist  him  i  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  characters  of  men,  who,  on  their  own  showingi  could  attend 
night  and  night,  when  the  subject  to  be  debated  merely  involved 
the  dismissal  of  ministers,  and  their  own  admission  to  power,  biU 
who  absented  themselves  whenever  questions  on  which  the  relief 
and  real  welfare  of  the  country  depended,  was  to  be  considered-^? 
What  are  we  to  think,  but  that  the  calculations  of  p|rty  had  super- 
.seded  the  ardor  of  patriotism. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  H.  intends  to  devote  his  attention  chiefly 
in  the  ensuing  session,  to  the  expenditure  of  the  colonies.  We  tak^ 
the  liberty  of  requesting  him  not  to  forget  the  importance  of  calling 
for.  a  revision  of  the  Cimiist.  He  did  not  let  the  Grant  pass  witfe> 
out  exerting  himself  to  procure  a  dimimrtion  in  its  amount;  and 
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very  properly  remarked^  ^*  Much  as  he  admired  the  system  of  this 
couiitfy,  he  thought  there  was  nothing  that  cooid  not  be  bought  too 
dear,  and  he  believed  the  ci?]l  government  of  this  country  was  too 
ctear.  Jff  nbinisters  meant  any  thing  by  economy,  they  ought  to  be^ 
gin  widi  the  first  great  establishment  of  the  country.  The  Civil 
list  bad  increased  l^oni  year  to  year,  and  the  average  of  1816  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  years ;  that  was  the  greatest 
period  of  expenditure,  and  the  reduction  in  the  expenditure,  to- 
gether with  the  return  to  cash  payments,  had  since  increased  th^ 
vahie  of  money,  dome  said  35  per  cent.,  and' he  believed  at  least 
fi5^p<6r  cent.  To  propose,  therefore,  to  give  850,000/.  as  in  1816; 
was  equivalent  to  proposing  1,000,000/.  sterling  now.  To  begin 
with  the  first  establishment  in  the  country  was,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  mihisters.'  Although  they  were  above  the  example  of  any 
neighbouring  country,  yet  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  in  at 
neighbouring  country  ministers  had  proposed  such  a  reduction  as 
ministers  in  this  country  ought  to  adopt.  If  ministers  did  not  act 
so,  they  would  in  fact  add  250,000/.  to  the  establishment  of  1816. 
The  committees  of  1804, 1812,  and  18 16,  had  ascribed  the  increase 
of  expose  in  his  Majesty's  household  to  the  rise  of  prices  of  all 
kinds.  A  reduction  of  prices  wouH  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  a  retuni  to  cash  payments,  and  therefore  the  establishment  of  thel 
Ovil  list  ought  to  be  accordingly  reduced.  He,  for  one,  con- 
sidered the  present  mode  of  proceeding  wrong  in  principle ;  it  was 
notdoing  justice  to  the  Hofise  or  to  the  countiy.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  keeping  their  pledge  to  that  House  and  to  the  country,  ministers 
bad  violated  it  to  both.  All  he  could  do  was  to  protest  against 
such  a  proceeding.  He  approved  highly  of  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Winchelsea  had  said  the  first  night  on  the  subject  of  the  here- 
ditary revenues;  for  no  money  ought  to  be  given  to  the  crown  but 
what  was  under  the  control  of  that  houde.  Inquiry  had  formerly 
beefi  resisted  upon  this  subject;  and  it  was  arlways  said  to  them, 
'  Wait  till  a  change  takes  place,  and  then  you  may  enter  freely  into 
the  inquiry.'  This  had  been  the  bargain  made  with  the  house;  biit, 
now  that  the  change  had  taken  place,  no  inquf)*y  was  allowed. 

**  In  1815-16,  when  an  inquiry  intoutbe  Civil  list  was  called  for, 
it  was  shut  out,  and  they  were  then  told,  that  a  time  would  occur 
when  it  would  be  proper  to  investigate  the  hereditary  revenues,  and 
those  branches  over  which  the  House  had  no  control.  The  House 
had,  therefore,  a  right  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
king's  separate  hereditary  revenues;  the  revenue,  for  instance,  de- 
rived from  Scotland,  which  produced  80,000/.  or  90,000/.;  the 
droits  of  the  Admiralty;  the  sums  received  from  the  4 J  per  cent, 
duticis;  and  th«  monies  collected  in  Gibraltar.  Consistently  with 
tfaespetfefa  fnom  the  throae^  ti^  estimates  laid  before  the  House 
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be  ^f  the  iribvt  e<tonomic9l  descriptidn ;  but  be  would  con** 
tiAd^  that  the  ettimates  now  submitted  to  their  consideration  weiB 
of  the  moat  extraTagant  kind/^  Mr.Tierfiey  too,  made  the  folb^ing 
very  pertinent  obsetvalma  cm  die  same  occasion*  '^  He  l^aaw^ 
Rodiing  from  authority^  but  it  was  a  oMiimo^  proverb,  tbat  w^M 
every  body  said  must  be  true  to  a  certain  ex^t;  and  wouM  any 
mah  deny,  that  his  late  Majesty  died  worth  a  gi<eat*deal  of  profieiQfcy  I 
This  property  must  have  been  saved  out  of  the  Civil  List;  and  was 
the  country  to  be  saddled  with  a  heavy  Civil  Listyin.ordM*  to  enable 
ihe  King  tx>  make  iwvir^s  i  True  it  was,  that  bis  late  Majeyty  hnd 
a  Iai|re  fomily  to  provide  for,  but  no  such  motive  existed  in  the 
present  case.  At  this  moment  every  ferthing  saved  to  the  natim 
was  of  importance;  and  what  pretence  was  there  for  granting, one 
single  sixpence  beyond  wbat  was  necessary  f  When  we  are  telkklg 
of  economy  and  retvencbment,  I  cannot  come  dowJi  here  to  take 
away  the  salaries  of  some  petty  clerks,  or  to  reducfS  tbe  pensions  of 
a  few  poor  lialf»pay  oflScersy  and  shut  my  eyes  to  this  proeeedingt 
by  which  such  enormous  sums  are  to  be  voted  to  his  Majesty  with* 
out  inquiry.''  And  Lord  J.  Russell  exposed  the  extravagance  of  the 
proposed  allowance  by  the  foUowtog  striking  ot^ection.  '^  It  sbofdd 
lierecoileGled,that  when  the  last  arrangenasnt  was  made  tbere  wer^ 
two  establishments.  There  were,  it  might  be  said,. two  fcii^  aqd 
two  queens  to  be  provided  for;  and  was  it  not  a  little,  tpo  muohto 
say,  (if  any  regard  to  economy  was  kept  in  view,)  that  the  fume 
sums  sboidd  now  be  demanded  as  when  these  several  establish- 
ments were  to  be  supported  f" 

Tbe  whole  expenses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  civil  an^jmi** 
litary,  in  179^,  were  aometbing  less  than  seven  millions.  Tbe  cbar^ 
for  our  present  estaUisbmaits .  is  twenty-«two  millions.  It  i& 
mockery  and  insult  to  say  that  such  expenditure  is  necessary* 
The  puUk  vnU  surely  be  astomskeH  to  Umm^ihat  the  anm,  a/one 
costs  now  what  the  whoU  expenses  of  the  country  amounted  to  in 

179*.' 

'^  The  people  of  America,  setting  aside  the  intereijft  of  their 
national  debt,  (we  are  indebted  for  the  statam^»t  to  that  able  and 
public  spirited  paper,  the  Scotsman,)  pay  about  4s«  a  head  for  the 
supportof  a  government,  winch  secures  property,  dispenses  Justice 
equally,  guards  the  natiomd  honor  and  rights,  maintains  liberty  of 
person,  speech^  and  writing,  in  a  degree  never  egmaUedi  and  ^what 
IS  of  no  small  moment,)  is  always  in  harmony  wito  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  people.  The  people  of  this  country  pay  about  9&. 
a  head  for  the  mere  expenae  df  their  government,  exclusive  of  a  sum 
two  or  three  times  as  great  for  publu:  debtand  poor's  rates*  Sup- 
posing the  Americans,  by  way  of  amending  their  government,  to 

'  The  sum  of  6^3,968/.  was  voted  for  Army  Estinntes  hut  session. 
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a^^prodr  iNsalb  of  eipeoMire,  find  pkf  M$.  ioalnd  of  49*  a  iMad, 
what  iitoproyements  would  they  mtnodiice  as  a  compcnsadoni  for  tho 
4-ddia' of  addioonal  ottHagr.  Thei#  firt&emt  tyateM  jaena  to  uraal 
■ocUnff  that  is  esaantial  to  good  (^vernmaot^  imless  it  be  aiMciURti, 
tolK»' loro^^^  a  pansiaiied  aristocracy^  restrictions  on  the  pmss 
and  piMie  ineetings^  alien  bilis,  and.ftinotionaries^  who  bold  iho 
sentiMMla' of  the  people. in  utter  contempt  and  derision.  The 
Afliiriaaas,  wenay  beassursd,  will  adhere  to  their  simple  ami  frufpil 

rem.  We  do  not  contend  for  radwdag  all  our  establishments  to 
scale  of  the  United  States^  Ours  is  a  monarchy  and  an  old 
country.  But  every  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  nothing  can 
justify  an  expendituie  in  Great  Britain  eleven  times  as  great  as 
m  die  United  States.  .  We  cannot  .shut  our  eyes,  against  tUs 
elHriotis. truth,  that  the  utmost  evil  a  rigid  economy  could  inflict 
upon  us»  wonld  be  to  brii^  us  into<tlie  oendition  of  the  United 
States;  an  alternative)  we  ventture  to  aflirm,  whkh  would  not  muct» 
alarm  the  tax  payers,  however  dreadful  it  may  ssound  to  the  tax 
receivers.*' 

We  caution  the  public  against  being  influenced  by  the  taunts 
thrown  on  Mr.  Hume  by  the  ministerial  scribes.  Let  it  be  home 
in  mind  that  the  government  accounts  are  purposely  made  up  in 
the  most  perplexed  form  possible,  and  that  every  difficulty  tint 
could  be  thrown  in  the  wi^  of  hia  enqturiee,  has  been,  and  will  cour 
tinue  to  be,  opposed.  Hitherto  he  has  been,  fortunately,  very  cor* . 
rect  in  his  statements,  and.  we  we  astonished  th^t  he  has  been  able 
to  be  so.  But  when  details  are  refused,  and  be  is  left  to  mdbe  Us 
caleuhttons,  without  the  assistancn  of  those  docnmenCs  which  go- 
vernment officers  keep  back  for  the  purpoees  of  unlair  refutatieo^ 
it  is  to  be  expected  tlHit  such  witty  gentlemen  as  Messrs.  Palmer* 
ston^  Ward,  and  Croker,  will  take  advantage  of.  their  owu  wrong,, 
and  try  to  make  Mr.  Hume  seeqi  not  trustworthy  from  having  faUen 
into  mislakes.  But  if  he  were  to  err  on  aknost  every  occasion,  it 
would  not  detract  from  his  claims  to  public  gratitude.  It  is  his  un- 
paralleled assiduity,  his  close  eximinatioo  of  the  Estimates^  his  ex- 
posure of  extravagance  and  jobs  that  entalle  Mr.  H.  to  the  Itigb 
character  he  has  acquirsd, 

Dumfries.  W.  R.  K.  Douglas.  Voted  i.  Grant  to  D.  .of 
Qarenee;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Catk  Emanc.; 
never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f •  red. 

Djftart  Sir  R.  FsRcruaoN.  Voted  f.  Cath.  .£inaoc. ;  f.  the 
Qu. ;  one  of  Mr.  Hnme's  phalanx;  ag.  Grant  to  JD.  of  Clarence. 

Elgin.  A.  Farqubiabson.  Voted  f.  Cath.  £manc.;  did  not 
vote  on  die  Qu.'s  case;  voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  U»,  Husbandry 
Horse  tax,  and  House  and  Window  duties ;  3.  times  f.  red. 
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Fm-trose^Sfc.  6.  Gumming.  Voted  f.  Catb.  Eiaaoc;  og.  tke 
Qu. ;  never  f.  any  rep.  of  texes,  or  f.  r^. 

Glasgow^  Sfc.  A.  Campbbll.  Voted  ^.  Catb.  Emanc.  We 
^aonot  trace  his  attendance^any  farther. 

Jedburgh,  Haddington,  Ifc.  Sir  H.  D.  Hamilton.  Voted  f« 
the  Qu. ;  f.rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  never  f.  any  red.  . 

Peebks.  H.  Montbith.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  on  thei 
first  division^  and  ag.  rep.  on  the  second  (Uvision;  ag.  the  Qu.; 
ag.  Catli.  Emanc;  never  f.  any  red. 

Perth.  Hon.  H.  Lindsay.  Voted  s^.  the  Qtt.;  ag.  Catb. 
Emanc. ;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Stirling.  R.  Downie.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.;  ag.  the 
Qu.;  never  f.  any  red.,  or  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

Tain.  Sir  H.  Innbs.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  the 
Malt  tax;  never  f.  any  red.,  or  rep.  of  tastes.  His  name  is  not  on 
Cadi.  Emanc.  divisioti. 

Dumbartonshire.  J.  Buchanan.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax 
on  first  division,  and  ng.  rep.  on  second  division ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence ;  his  name  is  not  oh  Cath.  Emanc.  division ;  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  voted  on  the  Qu.'s  case ;  never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes, 
or  f.  red. 

Dumfriesshire.  Sir  W.  Johnston  Hope.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  his  name  isjnot  on  Cath.  Emanc.  divi«^ 
sion;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Mdinburghshire.  Sir  6.  Clerk.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc. 

Edinburgh.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Dunoas.  In  Office.  His  name 
is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division.  - 

Elginshire.  F.  W;  Grant.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax ;  f.  Catb.  Emanc. ;  never  voted  f.  any  red. 

Fifeshire.  J.VVemyss.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  never  f.  any  red.  - 

Forfarshire.  Hon.  W.  Mavle.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f. 
Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collection  of  Revenue;  does  not  seem 
to  have  voted  on  the  Qu.^s  case ;  never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  or 
f.  red. 

Haddingtonshire.  Sir  J.  G.  Suttie.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt 
tax ;  ag.  Qith.  Emanc;  ag.  the  Qu.;  never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes, 
or  red. 

Livernesshire.  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Grant.  In  Office.  Voted  f. 
Cath.  Emanc. 

Kinrosshire.  R.  Bruce.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  the 
Qu.;  f.rep.  of  Malt  tax;  never  f.  red. 

Kincardineshire.     Sir  A.  Ramsay.     Voted  f.  Catb.  Emanc; 
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f.  Mr.  Hmoie't  motbn  09  Collectioii  of  ReveMes;  f.  rep.  of  Malt 
taX)  Husbandry  Horse  tajx,  and  House  and  Wiadow  dut£^.  I^oef 
not  seem  to  have  voted  on  the  Qu/s  case, 

Kirkudbright.  J.  DuNLpr,  .Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.rep.  of 
Malt  tax ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  never  f.  rep*  of  taxes^  or  f.  red. 

Lanarkshire.  L,  C.  A.  .Ha&|ILTO^.  Voted  f.  the  Qn.;  f. 
Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  Grant  to  D«of  Clarence;  f.  rep*  of  tazes^and  f. 
red.    Voted  almost  constantly  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motions. 

IAnUthg<(}fm$hire.  Sir  A«Hopb,  Voted  ag,  the  Qu.  We^an- 
ms}t  tr^ce  bis  ftttendaoce  any  fartbfr, 

Orkney  and  Shetland*  J.  Balfovb.  Voted  f.  Qu/s  nw)Oito 
l^tmigy;  but  ^»  censure  of  ministers  fpr  tfiiNr  procee<}ilig9  ag. 
Her  Majesty.  Does  not  seem  to  have  attended  to  any  other  pur* 
po«e,  at  least  /'tiuJhi  vestigia/'  ... 

Pefiblfsbire.  Sir  J«.  Montgokebt*  UnWas  diia  gentleiiiaii 
can  put  in  claim  to  any  of  the  votes  attributed,  to  the  mj^mber  for 
Ayi»bife»  (and  if  he  has  any  good  taat^  be  will  r;it)ier  re3t  contented 
with  his  own  obscurity,)  we  have  met  with  no  proofs  .of  his  attend- 
ance during  either  of  the  Bes^ioos* 

.  PerfhtJure.  J.  Dbummond.  Voted  m.  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax ; 
we  do  not  meet  with  his  name  on  any  other  divisions  to  which 
we  refer. 

.  PUteimf^em,  A.n$tr^her,Sfc*  Rt  Hoo.Sir  W.RAE«.InQ(j&e. 
Voted  ag.  Cath.  £manc. 

.  Re^ifrwfhire.  J.  Maxw jbli.,  jun.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  red. ; 
f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Voted  f.  most  of 
Mr-  JSume's  motions.  .... 

Rosshire.  T.  Mackenzie.  Voted  f.  rep.  of. Malt  tax;  1^. 
the  Qu.;  we  do  not  find  his  name  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division;  did 
hot  vote  f,  any  red. 

.  Rpoiinirghihire.  Six  A.  Don.  Voted  f.  Cath.  J&Banc;  f. 
Grant  to  JD.  of  Clarence.  Never  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  laxea.  His 
name  does  not  appear  on  any  jof  the  divisions  on  the  Qu.'s  case^ 
:  Selkirhhire.  W.E.  Logkhart«.  Voted^ag.tbeQu.;  and  un- 
less (which  we  very  much  suspect)  it  be  a  mistake  for  (he  member 
for  Oxford*  once  f.  a  red.  on  the  Ordnaoce  Est.  Never  f.  rep.  of 
takes.    His  naoie  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division.^ 

Stirlingshire.  Sir  H.  Dbummond.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence.  We  cannot  trace  his  attendance  on  any  other  questions 
to  which  we  refer. 

.  Sutherlandsbire.  G.  M*  Gbant.  Voted  f.  die  Qu..;  f.  iep« 
of  taxes;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.    Never  f.  red. 

.  Wigtonshire,  J.  H.  Blair.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  Grant  to  D..of  Clarence;  ag.  the  Qu.  Never  f. 
red, 
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DubUn,  County.  H.  Hamilton.  Voted  ag.  the  Qii.;  ag; 
the  rep.  <:HF  Mrit  tax;  f.  Cath#  BnlEinc.;  ne^er  f*  retteaelMiKBt  or 
rep.  of  taxes. 

R.  W.  Talbot.  Voted  f.  tfie  Qu.;  f.  Gatb.  finuoie.;  Y. 
economy  and  red. 

DttbHn,  Unioemiy.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  C.  PlUMKBtT.  Bid  no- 
things as  far  as  we  can  collect,  except  move  the  Emanc.  Bill. 

iMiblin,  City.  Sir  R.  Shaw.  Voted  ag.  the  Qh.  ;  ag.  rep^  of 
Malt  tax ;  f.  Catb.  Emanc. ;  did  not  vote  f.  any  retUBncbment  a 
rep.  of  taxes.  '' 

T.  Ellis.    Do.,  do.,  except  that  be  voted  ag.  Catb.  Ewmd . 

Antrim.  Hon.  R.  B.  O'Neil.  Voted  ag.  Catb.'EnHMv«}Jii^. 
tiie  Qu.     Never  f.  rep.  of  taices  oriBtre&chn^ent.  '<f^(&I  * 

Member  since  dead.  .  *    "tj^  I 

Liibume.  H.  B.  Sbymou'b.  Jn  Ojfite.  Voted  i^.  Gib. 
Emanc.  .  ^^1 

ArmaghMre.  Hoii.  H.  Caulfibld.  Voted  f.  tfaeQu.;  f. 
Catb.  Emanc.;  f.  retmndmient  and  rep^^laates. 

C.  Brown  low.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.of  Clarence;  ag.rinl 
Qa.;  Bg.  Catb.  Enumc;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  re)».  <^ 
taxes,  or  retrenchments.  .  /; 

Amu^h.-   W.  StO  ABT.    If  be  ever  attended,  **  nulla  vestigia.'- 

jttMone.  D.  Kehb.  ^  Voted  gg.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  <rf  Mdte 
tax.  Nev^  f.  rep;  of  taxes  or  fetenehmenC.  Hisflame  do^$  tiot 
appear  on  the  Catb.  Emanc.  division. 

Belfast.  Lord  Belfast.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Mait  tax.  We 
cannot  trace  bis  attendance  any  further. 

Bandonbridgep  Bandan.  Lord  Bernard.  Voted  d^.  Catb. 
Emaiic. ;  ag.  rep.  of  B(ah  tax.  <  Never  f.  rep.  of  tas^s  or  KtreuiAH- 
meats. 

Ciurhwj  County.  U,  fintiBH.  Voted  ag.  repi  of  Malt^tex. 
We oamot  trace  bis  attendance  fiirtfaer.  -^     < 

Sir  U.  Bo  BOB.  In  Office.  His  name  is  not  on  Catb*  £fluaic# 
cpvnion. 

Catldw,  City.  C  Habvey.  Voted  ag/  the  Qu.^  ag.  ««p^  of 
Malt  tax ;  f.  Catb.  Emanc.  ^Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  retrench- 
ment. 
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9g.  the  Qu« ;  ag.  rep.  of  MukjUft,    J(f^vfK  f^rcg^  of  Uo^,  «fr  (, 
retrencbmeQts* 

Oukd.  E.  J.  CoirtKTT,  Yyted  ag.  Cadi.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the 
Qo. ;  ag,  rep»  <Mf  Malt  tai«     Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  retrench- 

Cmamhire.  N.  SnbyI^(  !  Vjtild  }|g.  Cath.  Emanc, ;  ag.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax ;  ag.  the  Qu.  Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  retrench- 
OMnt. 

Bi»  Ickm^  J.  M.  Barry.  Hit  name  does  not  appear  on  Cath. 
Emanc.  division. 

Clamhire.  Sir  £.  O'Bri sk*  If  he  ever  attended  ''  nulla 
vestigia.'' 

Rt  Hon*  V.  FitzgRralRw  Ib,  and  has  been,  in  Sweden  as 
Envoj, 

Chnmel  J..  M.  Dawson.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  Gkint  to  D.  of  Ckrence ;  ag«  rep«  of  Malt  tax.  Never 
f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  retrenchment. 

l&Mit.    R«  Wrllrs  jiRT.    If  he  ever  attended  <'  nulla  vestigia." 

Cork,  ComUff*  Hon..  R^  Habe.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  His  name  does  no$  appear  on 
Cath.  Emanc.    Never  f.  retrenchment  or  rep.  of  taxes.    . 

Viscount  KmosROROuiiH.  Voted ^*  the  Qu.;  f.^  Grant  to 
O.  of  Clarence.    Never  f.  retrenchment  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Cof^  Ciiy.  H.  Hutchinso^.  Voted  f.  the  Qa.;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc.  One  of  Mr.  Hnnie's  most  constant  supporters.  Votecl 
f«  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

•  SjirN^CoLTHuaaT.  Voted  f..  Cath.  £manp«;  ag.  the  Qu. 
Never  f.  rep*  of  taxes,  or  f.  retrenchment. 

Malhw.  W.  Bbchbr.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ; 
ag«i6rant  to  D*  of  Clarence ;  f.  retrenchment  and  rep.  of  taxes. 

Mimai€»  Sir  Ji  Ro wlby,  Adm*  If  he  ever  attended  '^  nulh 
vestigia." 

.  Yot^kalp  J.  Hy|>b.  ,  Voted  f.  the  Qu.  We  cannot  trace  his 
attendance  on  any  other  questions  to  which  we  refer* 

DonmilMre.*  G.  V.  Habt,  Earl  Mountcharlbs.  Voted 
ag*  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  ag*  Cath.  Emanc.  Never  f. 
r^l.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

.  i)emimrf.  JLord  A*  Hiut.  Voted  f.  die  Qu.;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  a  very  valuable  member.  Always  f.  retrenchment  i|nd 
rep.  of  taxes. 

M.  FoRB.    We  have  not  met  with  bis  name  on  any  divisicm. 
.  Ufornnpairkk.    J.W.Maxwell.    Voted  ag.  the  Qu.     We 

■  G.  V.  Harti  Esq.  voted  for  motion  on  Irish  10  per  cent,  duties. 
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cannot  traeie  hts  attendance  faitker.  We  mispect  the  ^*  W.  Mux- 
i/relt'''  on  three  minorities  f.  red.  to  be  a  mistake  f*  the  member  fl 
Renfrewshire,  but  we  may  be  wrong  in  our  suspicion. 

.'Nmrry,.  Hon.  T.  J.  Npedham.    Voted  ag. -the  Q«. ;   a( 
rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  never  f.  retrenchment,  or  rep.  oftaaes.     We^ 
not  find  his  name  on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

Ferma'nagkskire:  -  Hon.  Sir  G.  L.  Gole,  M  .  ARCri  n  a  LB.  Voted 
ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  They  neither  of  them  seem  to  h^ve  attended 
to  apy  other  purpose  though  M.  Archdale  is  in  Office. 

EnniskiHen.'  H.  M  aoennis.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Miit  tax ;  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  did  not  vote  on  the  Qu.'s  case^  or  f.  rep.  of  taxesy 
or  f.  red.  

Galwayshire*  J.  Daly.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  ag.  th€ 
Qu.;  f.  Oath.  Emanc;  never  f.  red.    ■  :  ... 

B,.  Martin.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  dlsh- 
rence ;  tmd  always,  on  other  qfiestions,  f.  ministers.  • 

This  man  plays  the  buffoon^  too  nmch^  but  be  b^  onegdod  poiiA 
—we  respect  him  for  his  humanity.      '  •'  •'      -^ 

Ga/BPoy  Tot^.  M.  G.'Prender'oast.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of 
Malt  ta^ ;  ag.  the  -Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  Grant  to^  D.  of  Cia- 
retiCe;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Kerryshire.  Rt.  Hon.  M.  FiTzeERAid.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.  I 
f.  rep.  of  taxes^  and  f.  red. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc 

J.  Crosbie.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu^;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f% 
Cath.  Emanc  ^  did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f;  redi  •     •        - 

Tralee.  J.  Cuffs.  Voted  ag.  the  Qs.  His  nam«  i»iiot  on 
Cat)i.  Emanc  division.    Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  Or  f.  red.  -- 

Kildareskire.  Lord  W.  C.  Fitzgerald.  Voted  f.  the  Qn. ; 
f.  Cath*.  Efldanc. ;  f*  rep.*  of  taxes  and  f.  red; ;  ag.  Grfant  to  D.  of 
Clarence.  V  .  . 

R.  Latouche.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  Hnsbandlf 
Horse  tax  ;  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  oti  CoHettion  of  Revenue ;  did 
not  vote  on  the  Qu.'s  case ;  voted  f.  red.  twice.  ' 

Drogheda.  H.MsTCAtFE.  Voted  ag.  rep.  oir  Malt  tax;  f. 
Cath.  Emanc ;  did  not  vote  on  the  Qn.'8  casej  nevef  voted  f/ 
retrenchment,  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Dundalk.  6.  Hartopk  Votedag.  theQa«;  f.  Cath.  Emanc ; 
never  f.  retrenchment,  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Louihshire.  Rt.  Hon.T.  Sketffiicgton,  Hon.  J.Jocelyn. 
Do  not  seem  to  have  attended  at  all  during  eithef  of  the  Sessions^ 
at  least,  if  they  did,  ''  nulla  vestigia."  ,     . ,  ' 

Xhtngannon.  Hon. T.  Knox.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath. 
£nlanc'.;  f.  motion  on  IriBh  l6  per  cent,  duties;  never  f.  retrench- 
ment pr  rep.  of  taxes.  .  , 
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A«  W.  Clifvord.  Voldl  f •  die  Qh.;  t  €Mt.  Enmci  f. 
retrencbmciit* 

Kilkennyshire.  Hon.  C.  H*  Clarke.  Does  not  appemr  to 
have  atteo<ied  at  all  during  either  of  the  Sessions,  at  least,  ''  iialla 
vestigia,''  if  he  did. 

Hon.  C.  F.  PoNsoMBY.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Calh.  Eotanc.; 
f.  rqp.  of  Matt  tax ;  f.  Select  Commitlee  on  eonduct  of  Sheriff  of 
Dublin.    Did  not  vote  f.  red. 

Kilkenny.  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Browms.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt 
tax ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Claraoce ;  f.  Cath.  fiaaoc. ;  ag.  the  Qu. 

Kin^s  County.  T.  Bsrkard,  Lord  Ormantoii.  IfHiey 
ever  attended, ''  nulla  vestigia." 

Lettrimshire.  L.  White.  Voted  f.  Cath.  £inanc. ;  f.  the 
Qu. ;  f.  Select  Coomiittee  on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of  Dublin  ;•  did 
not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f»  red« 

Hon.  J.  W.  Clements.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Grant 
to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag.  Cath.  EmaiK.;  does  not  seen  to  have 
voted  on  the  Qu.'s  case;  did  not  vote  f.  red.  or  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

Ijongfordshirt.  Sir  G.  FRATHERsToif  e.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
EmfUif . ;  ag.  the  Qu.  We  caonot  trace  his  attendance  on  any  other 
questions  to  which  we  refer. 

Lord  Forbes.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cadi.  Emanc. ;  f.  Se- 
lect CoBunittee  on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of  Dublin ;  did  not  vote  f. 
rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Limerick f  County.  Hon.  R.  Fitzgibbon.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu.;  f,  Cath.  Eoiaac.     Never  f.  rep.  of  texes,  or  red.  of  Estab. 

S.  O'Grady.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collectidn  of 
Revenue.  F.  Mr.  Huuie*s  naotioD  on  Civil  List;  f.  rep.  of  Hus* 
bandry  Home  tax,  and  Malt  tex;  f.  Cath.  Easanc.;  frequently  f. 
retrenchments.     Did  not  vote  on  Qu.'s  case. 

Limerick,  City.  T.  S.  Rice.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the 
Qtt.;  ag.  Grant  toD.  of  Clarence.     One  of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx. 

Londonderryshire.  G.  R.  Davidson.'  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence ;  f.  small  red.  of  the  Army.  Did  not  vote  on  the  case  of 
tbe  Qu.,  or  on  the  Cath.  question,  or  f.  rep.  of  texes* 

^'lir..Dawsen  spoke  to  the  follewins  effect,  on  the  Army  Estimates, 
Maich  Ifltfa,  1830.  "  Of  all  the  items  of  public  Expenditure,  that  for  the 
support  of  the  Army  in  its  present  exteot,  could  be  best  dispensed  with.  It 
appeared  to  hini  *  impossible,  that  the  Country  could  go  on  uuder  such  an 
eooraious  expenditure:  Economy  must  begin  some  where,  and  in  no  quarter 
could  it  be  better  practised  than  in  the  Military  Department. — If  the  spirit 
of  disturbwice  were  to  manifest  itse|f«  tiie  Govemmeut*  possessed  the  powe? 
of  cbcHcking  it  by  a  much  more  constitutional  force,  the  Police ;  in  addition 
to  tbe  Police,  the  Yeomanry  might  be.  called  upon.  What  then  was  the 
reason  why  each  a  force  was  kept  up  ?  bid  they  dread  going  to  war  ?-tN'0. 
^it  if  they  did,  be  trusted  that  we  should  seiy  upon  our  Naval  power^  and 
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A.  R.  Stbwakt.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Cbrcnce ;  f.  (X^. 
Emsnc.  *  ag.  the  Qu.     Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxe9  or  retremrh- 

I^ntiomdmy.  Rt.  Hon.  G..  F.  Hill.  In  Office.  Voted  b%: 
Cath.  Emanc. 

'  C4fl^Aif9e.  8ir  J.  P.  Bbrbbfori).'.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ; 
ilg.  ttie  Qu«;  ag.  fep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes, 
or  f.  retrenchment. 

MaycfMre.  D.  Browne.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.;  f.  the. Qu. 
Didn^t  vote  f.  any -red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

J.  BroW)i»  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  j^.  the  Qu.;  .ag.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  any  red.  or  rep.  of  taxea.  The  following 
»  an- extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  23d  Janiiary, 
18€l:-^^  As  lo  ministers,  he,  for  one^  must  ap|vrove  of  their 
conduct  on  trying  emergencies.     He  saw  in  them  no  deficiency 

■  ■  a  • 

not  imlulgs  in  thMe  Continental  struggles  which  had  already  cost  the  Na- 
tion so  much.  The  House  had  heard  much  of  the  distresses  of  the  Country. 
Nothing  he  conceived  but  the  most  rigid  Economy  could  remove  the  pres- 
sure unaer  which  it  sufiered :  a  large  Military  force  he  considered  an  usidess 
bitrtheri — and  (niark  what  Allows)  thom^  Ae  vas  not  prepared  to  accede  to  th^ 
motion  of  the  Honorable  Officer j  (Col.  Da  vies)  still  he  was  ready  to  record  hia 
opinion,'  that  on  the  whole,  the  Estimates  ought  to  be  some  millions  less 
than  they  were."- 

He  had  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  speech  said,  ^  At  a  period  when  distress 
stared  ministers  in  the  face,  it  would  be  something  worse  than  a  delusion  to 
ileny  that  Economy,  in  the  strictest  seose  of  the  word,  was  not  imperatively 
necessary  .-'-.A/itrf  onl^  did  he  conceive  Economy  necessary ^  bnt  he  wowdsay  that 
ike  most  ri^id  parsimovy  alone  could  save  the  Country,  Colonel  Davies^  mo- 
tion was,  that  the  chairman,  &c.  &c.  **  in  order  that  time  might  be  gWen 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Comnrrittee  up-stairs,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
generally  redudng  our  Military  Establishments.''  Mr.  Dawson  did  not 
sue^est  the  preferableness  of  any  other  course,  but  simply  contented  him« 
aelfwitb  stating  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  accede  to  the  nK)tion.  The  pub- 
tic  are  not  ignorant  why  he  was  not  prepared, and  are  full  as  much  shocked  at 
the  effrontery  of  such  calculations,  as  he  would  be,  wc^re  he  not  eventually 
to  be  appointed  to  a  Secretai^ship  under  his  brother-in-law.  We  cannot 
omit  to  relate  the  sequcL  We  must  suppose  a  friend  to  have  hinted  to  him 
the  necessity  of  iiis  following  up  such  strong  language  by  a  motion  for  Eco- 
nomy in  some  shape  or  other ;  we  must  also  suppose  Mr.  Peel  to  have  ad- 
monished him  of  the  too  great  lengths  to  which  his  speech  had  committed 
him.  We  now  see  him  without  any  alternative  but  a  compromise,  to  save 
himself  with  his  political  patron  on  the  one  hand,  and  tne  public  on  the 
other.  Le  voila  done.  On  the  14th  February  Mr.  McDonald,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Army  Estimates,  moves  for  a  t'eduction  of  10^600  men.  To 
meet  Mr.  Peel's  views  of  keeping  well  with  the  ministers,  theiigh  stieh  a 
reduction,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  only  save  iOOfiOO  odd  pounds,  and 
on  the  13th,  only  two  days  before,  Mr.  D.  had  urged  the  retrenchment  of 
^  some  mtfBfmf,'^(the  Estimates  were  for  nearly  seven  millions,)  he  opposaa 
Mr.  McDonald's  motion;  and  then,  to  preserve,  if  possible,  with  the  public, 
the  appearance  of  adhesion  to  his  previously  imblisbed  positmns,  heniaMelf 
proposes  a  diminution  of  5000  men.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating 
that  Mr.  Peel  did  not  even  divide  in  favor  of  the  five  thousand ! ! ! 
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of  vtrloe  or  wisdom.'*  Tlie  last  ttyii^g  emergency  oirer-  whicb 
ministers  had  presided,  was  the  trial  of  the  Queen.  We  ate  not 
aurprised  that  a  gentleman  who  admired  their  conduct  on  that  oc* 
casion,  should  see  in  them  no  deticiencj  of  virtue  or  wisdom  for 
other  emergencies. ' 

Meathshire.  Lord  Bectivb^  Sir  M.S0MBKVI1.LS.  Vc^.ag. 
rep.  of  1)ie  Malt  tax ;  f.  Cath.  Eronic. ;  ag.  Ike  Qu,  N^Ter  f. 
red,  or  rep.  of  taxes,  ... 

Mofiaghanihire.  C  P.  Lb^lie^  Hon.  H.  R.  Wmtbnka. 
Voted  ag.  the  Qii.;  ag.  rep*  of  the  Malt  tax;  ag.  Caih.  JBmaiic. 
Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red.  Hon.  H.  R.  Westetira  voted  f. 
Select  Committee  on  conduet  of  Sheriff  of  DabUo. 

Portarlington.  D.  Ricabdo.  Voted  f.  the  Qu*  ;  one.of  tint 
patriotic  phaTani:  that  Supported  Mr.  Hume.  We  do  not  find  his 
name  on  the  Cath.  Bmaiic.  division. 

Queen^s  County,  Sir  H.  Pabnell.  Voted  f;  Cath.  Emanc. ; 
he -does  not  seem  to  have  vot^d-f.  Qu.'s  name  to  the  Liturgy;  one 
of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx. 

SirC  CbOTE.  Does  not  appear  to  have  attended  at  all  during 
either  of  the  sessions ;  if  lie  ever  attended,  ^*  nuHa  vestigia," 

Ross,  F.  Leigh.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Knianc.  We  ciUinot  trace 
his  attendance  on  an^  other  question  to  which  we  refer*     . 

Roscommonshire.  A.  Feench.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.;  f.  Se- 
lect Committee  on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of  Dublin ;  does  not  seem 
to  have  voted  on  the  Qu.'s  case ;  never  voted  d  redi  or  f.-  rep.  of 
taxes. 

'  '  Hon.  S.  Mahk^n.   Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.. 
Cath.  Emanc;  did  not  vote  f.  any  red. 

SUgo,  County.  C.  O'Uaha.  If  he  ever  attended,  nuikt  ves- 
tigia. 

'     E.  S.  CooPEB.    Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  we  cannot  trace 
hrs  attendiuice  on  any  other  question  to  which  we  refer. 

Sligo,  Bbroughi  O.  Wynne.  Voted  ag<.  Cath.  Emanc;  we 
cannot  trace  his  attendance  on  any  other  questions  to  which  we 
refer.  * »  .  .        . 

Tipperaryskire.  Hon.  F.  A.  Prittie.  Voted  f.  the  Qu;;  ag. 
Barrack  Agreement  hiH ;  we  cannot  trace  bis  attendance  on  any 
other  questions  to  which  we  refer. 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  Bagwell.    In  Office.   Voted  f.  Cath.  Ewmic. 

I^neshire.  Sir  J.  Stewart.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ; 
f.  Select  OomtBittee  on  Irish  H)  per  cent,  duties ;  ag.  Cath. 
Eoianc;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  never  f.  red.,  or  f.  rep,  of  taxes. 

W.  Stewart.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax;  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collection  of  Revenue;  f. 
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Lord  A.  Hanilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  £scli«  in  Scot.;  never 
f.red. 

WiOerfibtrd^  County.  R.  Power.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Catb. 
£maac»;  f..rep«  of  uoes  and  retisncbment. 

Lord  G.  Bebesford.  Voted  ag*  the  Qu*;  ag.  Catb.  Emanc; 
9g.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  never  f.  retnenehment  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

fViUerfordf  Cky.  .  Rt.  Hon.  Sir.  J.  Newport.  Voled  f.  the 
Qu.;  f.  Cath.  £nianc.;  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx.' . 

WeUmeaihsliire.  Hon.  H.  Pakbnham.  Voted  i^.  theQu.; 
f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  never  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes;  ag. 
Cath.  £manc. 

Hon.  G.  RocHPORD.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  We  cannot 
trace  his  attendance  on  any  other  questions  to  which  we  refer. 

Wexford^  County.  Viscouht  Stopford.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  on  the  first  division ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  on 
second  division;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  n^ver  f.  any  red. 

R.  S.  Carew.  Voted  f.  the  Q.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep.  of 
taxes  and  red. 

_  «      

Wexfordy  City.  W.  Wigrah.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never 
f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f,  red. 

WickUmshire.  Hon.  G.  L.  Proby.  If  he  ever  attended^ 
nulla  vestigia. 

J.  Grattan.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  did  not  vote  on  the 
Qu.'s  case;  frequently,  voted  f.  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Creevey'a 
motions ;  -voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  f*  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

The  following  questions  naturally  occur  to  our  minds  in  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  Sister-Country.~r- 

Why  is  a  Protestant  establishment  imposed  on  a  Catholic  po- 
pulation f  Why  are  a  distressed  people  compelled  to  pay  a  clergy- 
man who  has  no  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  a  priest  of  their  own 
religious  persuasion  ?  What^  we  ask,  would  have  been  the  state 
of  Scotland  if  we  bad  forced  upon  that  country  our  church  esta- 
blisbmepts  f — and  why  is  a  different  system  from  that  framed  for 
Scotland  followed  towards  unhappy  Ireland  ?  If,  however,  it  be 
resolved,  that  the  Protestant  mmisters  having  been  once  intro- 
duced, the  proposition  of  withdrawing  them  will  never  be  admitted^ 
can  there  be  any  olyection,  any  doubt  of  the  duty  that  devolves  on 
the  maintainers  of  Uniformity^  to  pay  for  the  support  of. their  own 
theory,  and  not  sacrifice  the  si^bstantial  good  of  the  nation  for  the 
sake  of  form  i     It  will  not  be  contended,  we  presume^  that  the 

'  Extract  from  speech  of  Sir  J.  Newport,  June  14,  1821.  *^  If  the  agri- 
culturists understood  their  true  interests,  they  would  support  all  propositions 
for  the  reduction  of  the  public  expenditure.*^ 
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system  should  beccntmued  with  .die iPiMr  of  deBtf«|iq|f GtolMi*' 
cisni :  the  folly,  no  less  than  the  wickedBOii  of  audi  a  wihenie^ 
has  been  too  long  apparent.  Let  then,  the .  P^romslant  clei|;y  of 
Ireland  be  paid  by  tbe  goveinmenty  aad  the  irritatiQA  which  ile- 
moralises^  while  it  alienates  from  us  the  CaAplic  pmmialinn  of 
Ireland,  will  be  removed*  By  raspecting  tbeir  feelings^  naii.  by 
outfaging  them ;  by  suiting  our  legislaticm  to  their  cifcumstaiien%. 
not  by  striving  to  coerce  their  confomiity  to  our  legiataileOf  may 
we  alone  hope  to  reform  their  habits,  and  secure  th«r  snhwJBsion. 
The^owtry  must  be  relieved  frnn  wretchednesB,  bofeso  it  oaft  bo 
advanced  in  civilisation. 


Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  (he  scheme  of  the  cabinet  for 
curing  the  landed  interest  of  its  complaints.  The  sanguine  must 
have  been  wofully  disappointed.  For  our  parts,  we  confess  it  to 
be  as  good  as  we  could  expect.  From  what  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  after  the  development  of  this  notable  scheme, 
we  are  led  to  fear  that  Mr,  Wodehouse,'  (of  whom  we  had  hoped 
better  things,)  and  Mr.  H.  Sumner,  are  incurables.  Perhaps  Sir 
E.  KnatcbbuU,  being  receiver  for  the  county,  JSnds  it  well  worth 
his  while  to  be  indifferent  to  county  clamor*  Some  one  very  like 
him  was  overheard,  Isst  week,  spouting  to  himself,  as  he  passed 
across  New  Palace*yard, 


populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo 

Ipse  domi  simulac  nummos  contemplor  m  ArcL 

It  is  reported/  that  he  has  got  leave  from  Lord  Londonderry  t6 
speak  up  for  retrenchment  as  often  and  as  loudly  as  he  chooses, 
provided  he  does  not  vote  for  it,  except  on  a  small  scale,  and  when 
tnere  is  no  risk  of  success  incurred.  Sir  T.  Acland  is  like  an 
overgrowp  school-boy  who  knows  he  is  in  the  wrong,  but  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  won't  knock  under.  Mr.  Gooch  is  just  what 
he  was  last  session  ; — Mr.  S.  Wordey  was  as  fulsome  in  compli- 
menting Lord  Londonderry  as  ever,  and  intends  to  oppose  '^  any 
further  repeal  of  taxes"  than  that  of  the  additional  Malt  Duty. 
He  also  enlivened  the  House  by  denominating  the  late  war  one 
which  *'  protected  the  liberties  of  the  people.'*  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  more  disgusting  than  aivother,  it  is  to  hear  such  a  man 

'  Mr.  Wodehouse  tooted  Lord  Ahhorp's  motion  which  went  to  record 
that  the  House  was  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  retrenchment  pro- 
|Ki6^  by  Mini^fc«rs,  though  by  way  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  con* 
stituents  Jie  had  $aifi  on  the  18th  Feb.  that  *  Government  bad  not  gpne 
sufficiently  &r'  in  their  meaaureSi 

^  We  do  not  believe  the  report — ^but  Sir  E.  ]S.Js  conduct  is  rather  difficult 
to  constrae,  and  we  think  it  but  fair  to  let.h^nt  kuQvr  what  things  are  said 
of  hhn. 
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«i  'Mr.  'S«  Wortley  talk  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  We  sball 
expect  next  to.hew  Sir  WwCiiKtia  ialk  aeatinient*  It  is  only  in  tb^ 
House^f  CoouDons  tlMl  he  woold  dare  to  insult  the  country  with 
soch  mockery.  Bot,  alas^  John  Bull  is  so  easily  cheated,  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  euipcised  at  .any  language  addressed  to  hini.  He 
'vnis^tinade  to  bdieve,  by  the  coirupt  tools  of  a  bigotted  k^ng^  v^d 
Aetiiillevealed  asaociationa.of  the  commercial  branches,  that  to 
tbwsartlhe  French  in  their  struggle  for  freedonii  was  to  save  him^ 
wtli'  fiwm  skvery,  that  to  let  the  French  become  relieved  from 
tyranny^,  was  to  rivet  Us  own  cfamns.  National  jealousy  was  called 
in  aid— nay,  every  bad  passion  was  appealed  tc^,  andat  last  aiXMised 
to  support  Mr.  Wilberforce's  friend's  religious  war.  Well,  after 
our  neighbours,  in  spite  of  onr  hostility,  had  triumphed  over  both 
foreign  and  domestic  foes,  they  became  again  the  instruments  of  a 
despot.  Now,  we  were  to  fight  them  because  Buonaparte  was 
their  autocrat ;  before,  we.  bacf  waged  war  on  them  because  they 
would  be  their  own  governor^*  it  mattered  not — George  111. 
hated  liberty,  and  William  Pitt  loved  his  place ;  John  Bull  was 
credulousy-ii*«and  the  result  has  been  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  battle  of  Waterloo,'  and  additional  taxation  in  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  said  not  one  word  on  the  *'  extravagance  of  mi- 
nisters," which  Mr.  Benett  of  Wilts  had  accused  him  of  supporting. 
He  merely  gave  notice  of  his  objection  to  the  repeal  of  more  taxes. 
What  is  the  advant^^e  of  peace,  we  ask  Mr.  Wortley,  unless  it  be 
distinguished  by  the  lightoiess  of  the  burthens  imposed  on  the 
people?  But  we  are  wasting  words  to  argue  with  a  man  whose 
only  principle  is  to  keep  his  own  party  safe  in  power  and  place. 

Mr.  Gooch  concluded  his  speech  by  saying,  that  he  should  vote 
against  any  reduction  of  the  army,  and  congratulating  the  House  on 
^'  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Marquis.^  He  men  '^  hoped  to 
God,"  and  quoted  two  lines  of  a  prayer. 

Mr.  W.  Burrell  and  Mr.  Curteis,  in  spite  of  their  speeches,  have 
voted  with  ministers  against  Lord  Altborp's  motion.  Mr.  Daven- 
port seems  disposed  to  do  his  duty.     We  subjoin  Mr.  Davenport's 

'  Why^  we  should  like  to  ask,  was  our  claim  to  be  repud  the  expense  of 
maintaiung  the  French  prisoners  ^iven  up?  Why — except  for  the  sake  of 
jpayiog  the  King  of  France  a  comphment  at  the  expense  of  this  country ;  to 
make  his  return  to  the  nation  that  had  abjured  bin  originative  at  least  of 
'Some  advantage  to  his  subjects  ?  Had  not  the  people  of  this  osuntry  a  prior 
right  to  be  consliHed,  a  people  who  had  sufiered  from  taxadon  in  a  degree 
never  before  experienced  by  any  nation  ?-^AVhy  was  500,000/.  paid  for  the 

Sovisioning  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Medway  ? — should  we  have  paid  for 
em  had  they  remained  in  the  Baltic  ? — and  why  should  the  mere  change 
of  station,  stipulated  for,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Emperor's  nncefityi  have 
craverted  us  into  their  paymasters  and  victuallers^ 
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spMdi  on  Mondttyy  P^bttKiry  IS,  together  with  Mr..Corwen'B  and 
iSr.  Ricardo's  speecheg  on  the  same  day.  The  latter  gentlcmao^a 
ophriofis  on  tavatiOD,  it  will  appear,  have  been  verj  gnoealy  niisre- 
preseoted. 

Mr.  Datf<teport  aaid,  ^  that  as  many  honorable  membera  had  de^^ 
lit ered  their  opinions  upon  this  important  topic,  he  was  anxioua  Id 
state,  that  he  Mt  considerable  disappointnent  at  the  atateaient  of 
die  noUe  Marqnia.  When  he  heard  of  the  floriafaittg  state  of  the 
finances,  he  was  of  (pinion  that  more  relief  ougii^  to  have^  been 
granted  by  die  reduction  of  taxation.  He  most  also  notice  a  mitr 
tate  which  the  noble  Marquis  had  faUcn  into  in  the  course  of  that 
statement.  He  caknhted  that  the  former  paid  only  five  pec  centr 
in  taxes  upon  his  out-^ngs,  whereas  in  the  oonnty  of  Chester, 
whkh  he  (Mr.  Davenport)  had  the  honor  to  lepraaent,  in  dairies 
it  was  as  much  as  that  upon  one  article  alone,  namely,  salt*  If 
diere  could  be  one  tax  more  grievous  and  oppressive  than  another, 
it  was  that  lo  which  he  had  just  alluded." 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  ''  that  after  what  he. had  heard,  he  could  not 
hope  for  much  relief  to  the  distress  of  die  coimtry  from  the  labors 
of  die  present  session.  He  was  friendly  to  the  appokitment  of  the 
ori^nal  Committee,  but  he  had  been  exceedingly  disappointed  i& 
its  resnks.  He  believed  that  nothing  more  could  be  expected  from 
its  re^appointment.  It  was  clear,  that  with  a  committee,  the  whole 
session  would  be  passed  without  any  definite  measures  being 
effected ;  and  he  would  ask  whether  it  ought  to  be  left  to  chance 
for  a' bad  harvest  to  throw  open  the  ports,  and  cause  the  importa- 
tion of  as  much  foreign  gram  as  was  equal  to  eight  months'  con- 
sumption of  the  country?  The  noble  Lord  saul,  that  the  pro« 
portion  of  taxation  to  the  produce  of  the  land  was  five  per  cent. ; 
and,  therefore,  he  gave  them  the  relief  of  one  half  per  cent, 
by  repealing  the  additional  Malt  tax.  Now,  so  far  wrong  was 
the  noble  Marquis  in  his  calculation,  he  was  convinced  a  saving 
of  90  per  cent,  would  accrue  to  the  farmer  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Malt  taxes,  and  of  the  taxes  upon  Barley,  Salt,  Leather, 
Soap,  and  Candles.  With  regard  to  the  noble  Lord's  p]an,.as  it  im- 
plied to  the  Sinking  Fund,  he,  Mr.  Curwen,  was  as  anxious  as  any 
one  for  retaining  a  Sinking  Fund  to  a  certain  extent,  but  let  them 
give  all  the  surplus  income  of  the  country  tiH  the  present  moment 
to  the  relief  of  agriculture,  and  let  the  Sinking  Fund  be  increased 
by  the  million  of  savings  in  the  next  year,  and  in  the  years  which 
were  to  follow.  He  did  believe  that  the  plan  for  taking  off  the 
surplus  com  from  the  markets  when  the.  avenq^es  were  below  65^ 
shillings,  would  be  productive  of  great  benefits.  The  com  so 
bought  would  be  warehoused,  and  ready  to  come  out  when  the 
markets  should  get  above  60  sliiUings^  and  thereby  keep  them  at  a 
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sfftady  price^  which  would  prevent  the  iiiyporllti<3»;of  for^gn  gniin, 
and  pat  a  check  upon  those  injurioas  specuktHMis  wbfeh  had  been 
so  largely  carried  on.  The  question  of  adoMtting  foi^eign  c0rn  w«8 
a  most  important  one^  which  affected  the  interests  of  all  classes; 
and  the  noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues  ought  to  be  prepared  to  take 
it'Upoa  themselves  without  the  support  of  a  committee.  He  wa9 
astonished  to  hear  the  honorable  member  for  Suffolk)''  M(4iile  he  ao* 
knowledged  that  the  distress  of  bis  constituehts  Was  increatiiig,  en^ 
press  bis  satisfaction  and  thanks  to  the  noUe  Lor(l  for  the  .state- 
ment which  he  had  made.  If  that  was  the  lai^uage  to  be  Used  by 
county  members,  lie  did  indeed  despair.  If  they  had  aated  firatfty 
and  properly,  they  would  have  forced  ministers  to  mai^  reictttctiaQs^ 
He  was  sure  that  relief  afforded  to  the  agricultural  interest  by  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  upon  salt,  leather,  and  soap,  would  causd  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  revenue  by  the  increased  consumption 
which  they  would  create.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  revenue 
was  in  so  flofishing  a  condition.  He  was  utterly  at.  a  lo8s  upoR 
what  princrpies  to  account  for  the  increase;  but  he  was  told  that  it 
was  so,  and  he  was  boond  to  believe  it." 

Mr.  Ricardo  ^'  agreed  hi  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  an  bp- 
norable  member,  at  the  statement  of  the  noble  Marquis;  as  far  s^. 
the  improvement  of  Ae  revenue  went;  but  he  did  not  agree  with 
him  that  the  amount  of  the  repeal  of  taj^es  was  such  aa  ou^l  to 
satisfy  the  comstry.  The  honorable  member  appeafed  to  luflii  to^ 
have  made  one  great  mistake  in  his  calcututi<Mia.  He  iinid  that  the 
Sinking  Fund  being  increased  would  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
that  landlords  would  consequently  derive  advantages  which  they: 
could  disseminate  among  their  tenants,  and  thus  afford  general  re- 
lief to  the  agricuhoral  classes.  He  agreed  that  the  landlord  would 
derive  these  advantages,  if  the  Sinking  Fund  would  have  the  effect 
which  the  honorably  member  expected  from  it,  but  it  would  have 
no  such  effect.  He  thought  the  Sinking  Fund  the  greatest  support 
of  public  credit :  and  if  he  could  have  any  security  for  its  applica* 
tion  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  would  have  no^ 
greater  friend  than  himself.  But  &fter  th^  experience  tbey.  had  had" 
of  all  Sinking  Funds,  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Sinking  Ftmd,.oif  Mr«r 
Pitt^^  Sinking  Fund ;  after  fliey  had  seen  the  latter  made  away  with, 
by  the  right  -honorable  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xchequer,-^hQ  wi|s> 
convinced  that  a  Sinking  Fund  could  be  nothing  but  a  fa^tal  deluiio«» 
to  the  people.  They  were  induced  to  pay  to  it  in  the  hope-  of 
lessening  their  debt,  when  in  point  of  fact,  it.iovariably  increaaecl.it; 
for  wh^n  it  had  accumulated  to  a  certain  extent,  ifae  minister  wa^ 
sure  to  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  ioteresta  upon  loans  which  weu^ 
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to  make  the  debt  greater.  It  was  said  b^  some,  that  a  Sinking  Fund 
was  necessary  to  intioudate  our  enemies ;  but  how  was  that  pos- 
sible^  if  it  was  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  ?  If  the  pre^ 
sent  Sinking  Fund  were  nUowed  to  go  on,  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
appliedat  some  future  time  to  the  same  objects  which  bsid  absorbed 
its  predecessors,  and  there  would  be  nothing  of  it  left  but  a  reduced 
surplus  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousaijtd  pounds.  He  WM  quite 
surprised  to  hear  his  ri^bt  honorable  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Huskis* 
son)  support  the  prinaple  of  the  noble  Marquis  of  lending  out 
money  to  parishes.  It  was  so  contrary  to  all  reason,  that  he  wa# 
sine  it  must  be  abandoned.  He  wished  to  say  a  few  words  more 
upon  the  subject  of  taxation*  There  were  two  descriptions  of 
taxes;  otie  of  which  fell  upon  the  producer,  and,  if  th^  producer 
came  to  that  house  to  ask  for  relief,  be  would  say  that  the  house 
Aould  shut  its.  doors  upon  him.  He  would  say  to  i|im,  '  You 
have,  had  the  power  in  your  own  hands  of  avoiding  the  tax,  and  if 
you  have  not  regulated  the  produce  to  the  demand,  you.  must  bear 
the  consequence?  But  there  was.  finother  description  of  taxation, 
which,  fell  entirely  upon  the  consumer;  and  if  be  came  in  distress, 
they  ought  to  throw  open  their  doors  to  relieve  him.  His  com* 
plaints  wer^  of  a  very  different  nature,)and  deserved  the  utmost  at* 
tentioQ.  WeD,  then,  if  tb^  took  off  the  Malt  tax,  he  should  say 
they  took  it  off  the  consumer.  If  they  took  off  the  tax  on  soap, 
and  it  was  asked  whether. they  took  it  off  the  agricultural  producer 
or  the  consunder,  he  should  say  the  consumer.  But  this  was  an 
aigument  with  him  why  taxation  ought  to  be  reduced.  He^  saw 
taxation  pressing  in  this  manner  upon^  the  helpless  consumer,  not 
indeed  with  the  reduction  spoken  of  by  his  honorable  and  learned 
Friend,  but  it  did  press  so  as  to  destroy  the  comforts  and  the  means 
of  a  large  class  of  the  pebpie  from  whom  it  ought  to  be  removed. 
It  had  been  said  that  he  denied  taxation  to  be  an  evil;  an  the  con^ 
trary  he  held  it  to  be  a  very  freat  evil,  and  only  d^ered  with  his 
frienii  a$  to  the  effieet  whim  tt  produced  in  certain  cases.  Many 
gentleikien  seemed  to  diink  that  the  paper  system  could  not  have 
been  carried  on  without  a  dejpreciation  of  the  currency;  but  this  he 
considered  »  mistake.  It  might  be  a  wholesome  system  notwith* 
stendii^  the  .measures  of  restriction.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
agricurariits  had  received  high  rents  during  the  war.  So  they  had, 
but  they  had  higher  prices  to  pay  for  all  articles  not  produced  by 
themselves.  Tne  high  rents  w.ere  of  no  benefit  to  them,  except  by 
compttisoii  wkh  the etate  of  the  stockholder;  and  in  that  poiKt  of 
view,  mdewibtedfyi  the  high  renta  wef e  a  benefit  to  the  landholder ; 
for  the  stockholder  sustained  a  loss  by  the  altered  view  of  money, 
inasmuch  as  his  dividend  was  not  increased  pi-oportionably  with  the 
depreciation.  On  the  whole,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that,  in  a 
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public  p(Miit  of  view,  the  stockholder  had  been  a  loser  rather  than 
a  gainer  by  the  transaction." 

The  i^icultarists  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Curwen  for  his  ex- 
ertions in  their  behalf. 

We  observe  that  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  his  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  £6th  of  February,  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  of  the 
agricultural  interest  being  in  an  equal  state  of  depression  in  other 
countries  very  differently  circumstanced  from  our  own,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  discovery,  argued  that  taxes  had  not  caused 
the  depression  in  this  country,  but  that  it  had  arisen  bere  as  else- 
where, from  superabundance  of  produce.  If  all  this  be  granted, 
what  does  it  avail  him?— Taxes,  he  will  not  deny,  aggravate  the 
distress.— We  have  the  means. — It  b  in  our  power,'  from  the  bles- 
sing of  an  existent  high  taxation,  to  relieve  the  agriculturists  in  this 
countr]^.  (Happy  Britain,  that  can  thus  derive  advant^e  from  being 
highly  taxed!)  There  i^  certainljr  no  denying,  that  if  seven  or  six 
millions  of  taxes  were  to  be  taken  off,  if  the  amount  levied  from 
each  acre  of  ground  were  to  be  reduced  from  Ss.  6d.  to  even  Ss. 
only,  it  would  be  a  grant  bonus  to  the  landed  interest. 
'  This  the  poor  farmers  are  not  so  ignorant  as  not  to  see,  though 
they  are  not*  sanguine  enough  to  expect  such  a  relief  from  the  pre* 
sent  ministm^,  or  such  sort  of  independent  gentlemen  as  Messrs. 
Crooch,  S.  Wordey,  Wodehouse,  and  D.  Acland  or  Banke^.^ 
%  So  Mr.  Gooch  *'  has  listened^  to  all  the  arguments  in  fator  of 
the  two  Lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  is  perfectly  persuaded  that 

'  Lord  Londonderry  will  not  purely  miss  this  opportunity  of  urging  h6W 
.evidently  preferable  is  a  staite  of  he^vy  taxation,  and  how  justly  he  described 
,us  as  ".ignorantly  impatient  '*  of  this.^reat  advantage.  . 

;^  Mr.  U.  Bennett,  in  reference  to  thi9  last-mentioned  member,  made  fjie 
fc^lowing  apposite  remarks  in  a  late  debate.  "  He  should  like  to  see  Mr. 
Baiikes present bimself  at  one  of  those  county  meetings;  (hear,  and  much 
laughter) — which,  in  his  usual  manner,  he  had  inso  sneeringa  way  adverted 
,tQ. :  for  be  would  venture  to  say,  that  no  greater  detection  of  the  character 
uf  a  human  b^ing  ever  yet  took  place,  than  insu^h  an  assembly  would  be 
made,  of  the  character  of  the  honorable  Gentleman. ,  He  would.find  that  the 
jury  of  public  opinion  was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  a  jury  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  (bear,-  hear)— «nd  that  if  his  real  character  was  made  known,  insrtead 
of  his  being  held  up^  as  he  (Mr.  Bennett)  had  with  ^^tonishm^it  so  often 
koowfi.him  to  be  held  up,  in  .that  Q^uae,  for  the  advocate  of  retrenchment, 
and  of  political  improvement,  he  would  be  told,  that  while  l^e  watched  with 
a  patient  and  scrutinising  eye  the  appropriation  of  a  few  paltry  pence,  or 
shillings,  he  gave  hiA  aid  to  an  unlimited  squandering  of  guineas :  he  would, 
iu  a  word,  be  at  length  discovered  to  be  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  every  measMre,  of  immoderate  expenditure;  bowever.be  mtgbtat 
times  have  been  the  advocate  of  some  petty  system  of  ins^foi&antxf  trench* 
ment."    (Hear,  hear.) 

3  Mr.  H.  Sumner  did  not  vote  for  the  reduction  of  the  two  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty. 
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there  is  no  neccsnty  for  tbem."  What  oiq^t  the  psfalic  U^  Ifanfc  jof 
him  and  the  other  independent  country  geiitleflMn»  aa  they  call 
themselves,  who  have  annually  voted  that  miniatera  coaid  not  do 
without  them  f  No  fresh  reason  has  arisen  this  session  for  their  dia* 
eQntinuance-*4hey  were  equally  unjustifiable  apiN>iiitiiienls  six 
years  agb|  yet  he  and  those  other  mirrors  of  patriotism,  whoaa  we 
have  often  enough  had  occasion  to  name  in  this  pamphlet,  tbongiit 
the  relief  of  the  country,  as  long  as  the  landed  interest  was  tliimo|(, 
or  likely  to  thrive,  a  very  secondary  consideration,  to  the  keepinc  m 
of  thehrown  party:— were  these  men,  we  ask,  actuated  m  their 
conduct  on  Friday  last,  by  principle,  or  constrained  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  themselves,  by  the  cpmbined  influence  of  selfishness 
and  shame  i  They  cannot  pretend  that  any  new  circumstances,  be^ 
fore  unperceived  by  them,  .are  now  exposed-r-and  can  tiiey  ezplaia 
to  their  constituents  why  they  have  for  six  years  obstinately  sup« 
ported  all  the  extravagance  of  ministers  ?  It  is  distressing  to  reflect 
on  their  conduct;  and  now  we  suppose  they  will  argue  that  tiie 
House  of  Commons  clearly'  represents  the  country,  inasuHieb  as  it 
has  begun  six  years  after  an  universal  petitionioff  for.  relief,  and 
when  the  personal  interests  of  the  majority  in  the  house  are  vitally 
affected,  to  second  the  public  voice  by  votmg  for  a  reduction  in  the 
Admiralty  establishment.  The  impression  the  late  divisions  on 
Lord  Althorp's  motion,  and  on  Mr.  Calcraflfs  motion  for  repeal  of 
Salt  tax,^  have  made  upon  the  country,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  resolution  at  a  Cambridge  county  meeting. 

''Cambridge  County  Meeting. — A  numerous  meeting 
of  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  Cambridgeshire  was  held  on 
Thursday,  pursuant  to  a  requisition  to  the  Hipb  Sherifiy  '  to  take 
into  consideration  the  present  disastrous  state  of  the  agricultural  in-* 
terest,  and  the  propriety  of  petitioning  parliament  for  relief.' — Mr. 
Pryme  moved  resolutions  for  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  rdirf.-* 
The  Rev.  G.  A.  Brown  doubted  the  expediency  of  a  petition  witii- 
out  some  mention  of  reform. — Mr.  F.  K.  Eagle,  after  a  short  ad- 
dress^ moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  original  resolutions— 

'^  ^  That  from  what  has  taken  place  during  the  present  and  ]pre- 
ceding  sessions,  it  is  the  firm  and  decided  opinion  of  this  meetiiq;, 
that  any  petition  to  the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  as  at  present 
constituted,  for' relief  from  the  difficulties  under  which  the  nation  is 
sinking,  would  be. entirely  vain  and  fruitless.' 

i  ^^  Mr.  Samuel  Wells  seconded  the  amendment.—* Mr.  Beak  read 

*  We  must  not  be  misunderstood.  That  tl^e  House  of  Commons  repre- 
sents the  couott^,  j^otnUy  might  he  k'KOtve.^  from  other  premises:  but  we 
deny,  that  any  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  division  of  Sir  M'.  W. 
Ridley's  motion. 

^  Mr.  Gooch  and  Wodehouse  voted  against  the  repeal  of  Salt  tax. 
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a  teller  tvrktoii  )»f  tbe  Oate  if  Bed/ord,  iii  ivfaich  the  noble  Duk« 
decbred  thM  it  ^M#  iisdHad  td  ^Htion  Ae  Hoose  of  Commons  as 
it  n  now^  ooHStittiltd)  ftir  tMr  petitions  were  year  tfter  year  disre- 
garded, akid  tbrotvit  asidcr  m  waste  paper.  The  High  Sheriff  pot 
die  amendmem,  i4iieb  iv«ef  car rifed  by  a  considerable  majority ;  con- 
8t(q[ueml^  the  resoloftioo^  for  a  petition  fell  to  the  ground. — ^Thanks 
vr«re  muted  to  the  High  Sh^iff,  w)k>  i^etunied  his  acknowledgments, 
after  wbicb  th^  meeting  wa»  dissdved/' 

-  -  --^ 

We^  have  only  just  iigfated  on  the  following  defence  of  his  parlia- 
nl^ei^ty  behavior,  made  last  session  by  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  on  the  de- 
biE^t^  Ofi  the  Agrieultttral  Horse  tax.  Though  it  is  out  of  place 
hek^.  We  cstnnot  anrbid  presienting  our  readers  with  it. 

Mr.  S;  Wortley  said,  '^  he  md  not  think  himself  liable  to  the 
cbirrge  of  ihconsistency  which  had  been  made  against  those  wh<^ 
vot^  fdr  the  Estimates  i^nd  not  for  the  tax.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber' for  Aberdeen  made  his  propositions  to  the  house  founded  on 
bfe  d\ftaf  stttt^ttients,  which  were  contradicted  by  ministers.  Now 
\Mt^  #tere  two  partiesf  wh09e  statemetits  were  opposed  to  each 
other ;  and  he  (Mr.  W.)  and  his  friends  had  been  in  the  habit  ot 
^tntg  their  confidence  to  ihinisters.  This  he  took  to  be  a  very 
different  case  to  the  repeal  of  a  tax^  where  every  man  exercised  his 
o^Wtt  judgment  as  to  its  necessity.'* 

Wasf  it  not  possible  then  to  vote  for  economy  and  retrenchment 
without  blindly  confiding  in  Mr.  Humef  Did  it  follow,  as  a  na- 
tsrel  eonseqnehce,  that  because  Mr.Wcfrdey  preferred  ministers  to 
the  member  for  Aberdeen,  be  must  not  *^  exercise  his  own  judgment 
as  to  tie  necessity  "  for  those  large  establishments,  and  that  profuse 
eJtpdaHtfxre,  which  were  so  universally  complained  of?  Coulil  he 
not  of  himself  have  proposed /rO;n  time  to  time,  some  reductions  on 
tiie  Bstifnatei^f  His  constituents  have  long  ago  been  satisfied,  that 
an  obsffnate  determination  to  gratify  hid  own  vanity,  at  the  expense 
of  their  infterests,  by  upholding  ministers  through  thick  and  thin, 
has  been  the  only  caude  which  has  incapacitated  him  from  the  per- 
ibritemce  of  such  a  duly. 

Th^  printer  wiH  not  give  us  time  t6  do  justice  either  to  Dr.  Phil- 
limi^tt  or  Mr.  C.  W.  VfytM.  The  Times  newspaper  has  called  the 
puMfe  attention  to  the  consistent yote  of  the  former  agahist  the  re- 
peal of  the  salt  tax,  and  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  oiir  next 
imnlber  oii  the  absence  of  the  fatter  from  the  debate  on  Sir  M.  W. 
Ridley's  motion. 

In  ^e  mean  time,  we  take  leave  of  our  readers^  and  fondly  uIt 
diilge  in  the  pleasing  preratiatios  ibut  we  hsve  mdertrnken  a  work 
not  unworthy  of  their  patronage* 

■<"'       II        ■     ■'     II 
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THOUGHTS, 


The  return  of  the  annual  season  for  taking  A.  B.  degrees^  has 
led  me  into  a  train  of  thinking,  productive  of  so  strong  and  forci- 
ble conviction  to  my  own  mind,  that  I  wish  to  lay  the  result  before 
others  also.  In  so  doing,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  adopting  a  mea- 
sure, pregnant  perhaps  with  important  consequences,  likely  to 
excite  clamour  and  ill-will  from  some,  and  to  be  received  with 
jealousy  by  others  $  to  be  railed  at  by  the  violent,  and  deprecated 
by  the  timid ;  which  must  encounter  the  prejudices  of  some,  the 
distrust  of  others,  and  the  criticisms  of  all.  For  all  this  I  am  per- 
fectly prepared ;  because  I  know  that  this  collision  of  opinions  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  because,  having  my- 
self no  end  to  gain,  no  party  to  serve^  and  no  ambition  to  gratify^ 
I  consider  free,  public  and  unrestricted  discussion,  as  advantageous 
and  even  necessary  to  the  objects  of  my  inquiry.  That  inquiry,. 
I  hope  myself  to  pursue  with  temper  and  moderation,  and  if  it 
should  excite  anger  or  asperity  on  the  part  of  my  antagonists,  I 
trust  I  shall  neither  resent  nor  retaliate.  Indeed  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  I  shall  reply.  I  am  too  jnuch  engaged  with  other  con- 
cerns to  take  an  active  part  in  controversy,  and  the  end  I  propose 
will'be  sufficiently  answered  in  having  thus  opened  the  way  to  dis- 
«cussion.  Others  mav  carry  it  on,  and  in  an  University  containing 
80  great  a  number  of  able  men,  it  is  not  vety  probable  that  the 
question  will  soon  be  suffered  to  fall  asleep. . 

The  inquiry  which  I  wish  to  make,  and  to  see  pursued,  is  thisj 
Why  is  the  examination  for  degrees,  why  are.  the  honors^  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  rewards  and  patronage  of  the  University, 
confined  so  exclusively  to  mathematical  pursuits  ? 

Mathematics  are,  no  doubt,  a  high  and  important  branch  of 
study.  They  are  a  science  closely  concerned  in  the  investigation 
of  abstract  truth,  requiring  intensity  of  attention,  accuracy  of  re- 
search, acuteness  of  application,  and  severity  of  judgment ;  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  most  useful  arts,  and  with  the 
sublimest  speculations;  with  those  inventions  which  give  man 
power  over  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  with  those  dis- 
coveries which  elevate  him  to  the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of 
the  worlds  beyond  and  around  him.  With  this  admission,  cordially 
and  willingly  made,  no  man  can  fairly  accu^  me  of  depreciating 
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or  undervaluing  the  importance  of  mathematical  studies^  although 
I  may  still  make  it  a  question  why  they  should  be  so  exclusively 
pursued.     Let  us  come  at  once  from  speculations  to  facts. 

On  an  average  for  the  last  three  years,  146  men  enter  the  senate- 
house  annually,  at  the  usual  degree  time.' 

Of  these,  52  obtain  honors:  of  whom  19  are  wranglers,  or 
proficients  in  mathematics ;  19  are  senior  optim^s,  or  second-rate^ 
mathematicians ;  14*  are  junior  optimes,  or  smatterers.' 

What  are  the  remaining  94  ?  What  have  they  to  show  for  an 
education  of  three  years  and  a  quarter,  at  an  expense  which  cannot 
be  short  of  700/..?  What  have  they  go^  in  religion,  ethics,  meta- 
physics, history,  classics,  jurisprudence  i  Who  can  tell  ?  for, 
except  the  :^  short  V  examination  of  one  day  in  Locke,  Paley,  and 
Butler, ; in. ^lesenate-hopse,  the  University  must  be  supposed  to 
k^pw  nothing  of  their. progress  in  these  things.  Their  University 
examination  for  their  degree  is  in^  mathematics^  and  if  they  have 
got. four  books  of  Euclid  (or  even  less),  can  answer  a  sum  in  arith- 
metic, and  solve  a  simple  equation,  diey  are  deemed  qualified  for 
their  degree,  that  is,  the  University  pronounces  this  a  stffficieni 
progress,  after  three  years  and  a  quarter  of  study. 

So  much  for  the  J7oXXo},  the  vulgus  ignobile  of  the  mathematical 
students,  among  whom  I  include  what  are  commonly  called  gulph 
men— that  is,  men  who  can  answer  and  mU  not,  and  who  are 
thj^efQre^entitled  to '  no  distinction  in  the  view  now  taken  of  an 
University  examination. 

Let  us  look  back  to  those  distinguished  wi^th  academic  honors. 

Of  the  junior  optimes,  do  any  bring  their  reading  in  mathematics 
to  after  use  ? 

Of  the  senior  optimes,  do  any  two  in  each  year  keep  up  or  pur- 
sue their  mathematical-learnings  so  as  to  make  farther  proficiency 
in  it  ^er  they  have  taken  their  degree  ? 

Of  the  .wranglers,:  do  many  of  the  lower  wranglers,  and  all,  or 
nearly,  all.the.higl^er,  pursue  their  mathematical  studies  farther  than 
to  qualify  for  fellowship  examination,  which  at  some. Colleges,  as 
at  Trinity  for :  instance,  is  partly  mathematical  ?  In  fact,  do  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  wranglers  pursue  their  mathematical  studies 
after  they  have  taken  their  degrees  ? 

If  they  do  not,  then  all  the  fruits  of  three  years  and  a  quarter's 
study,  and  all  the  expenses  of  146  men,  amounting  to  above 

'  It  is  evident,  that  if  I  had  taken  into  account  either  the  year  1818,  or 
the  present  enormously  large  year,  the  result  of  these  calculations  would 
have  been  far  more  striking  in  my  favor  >  but  I  seek  truth,  and  do  not 
ivish  merely  to  make  out  a  case. 

*  I  use  plain  terms,  without  intending  to  convey  any  reproach.  In  an 
inquiry  of  this  sort,  we  must  look  to  facts,  not  compUmenti, 
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lOOyOOO/.^  are  concentrated,  as  far  as  any  literary  benefit  results 
from  them,  in  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  individuals/ 

Of  these  iitdividuals  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  or  think  dis- 
respectfully, when  I  ask,  of  what  use  to  them  are  their  mathema- 
tics, without  the  walls  of  the  University,  in  common  life  ? 

H&w  many  Cambridge  mathematicians  distinguish  themselves 
by  bringing  their  mathematics  to  bear  upon  the  useful  arts  ? 

Is  it  true  that  they,  generally  speaking,  turn  their  mathematics 
to  any  account,  except  that  of  speculative  amusement,  or  academic 
contention  ? 

They  may  be,  and  no  doubt  they  often  are,  very  ingenious  and 
acute  men,  but  does  that  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  for  the  most 
part,  tell^  to  any  great  moral,  or  political,  or  social  purpose  ? 

Are  not,  in  fact,  the  greater  number  of  calculations  and  combi«- 
nations  by  which  mathematics  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  arts^ 
made  by  men  who  have  not  received  an  academic  education  ? 
,  Are  not  practical  mathematics  the  great  source  of  useful  inven- 
tions ;  and  are  not  the  Cambridge  mathematics  almost  excltisivefy 
speculative  / 

Take  a  junior  or  senior  optim6,  or  even  a  wrangler,  into  an 
irregular  field  with  a  common  land-surveyor,  and  ask  them  seve- 
rally to  measure  it ;  which  will  do  it  soonest  and  best  ? 

Let  one  of  each  of  these  academic  graduates  and  a  practical  sailor 
be  sailing  towards  an  unknown  coast ;  which  will  soonest  make  a 
correct  observation  ? 

Build  a  bridge  across  the  Thames ;  who  will  do  it  best,  Mr. 
Rennie  (supposing  him  still  alive),  or  a  committee  of  senior 
wranglers  ? 

If  it  should  happen  that  in  these  cases  the  practical  mathemati- 
cians would  have  the  advantage,  may  it  not  be  said,  that  our  ma- 
thematics are  more  for  sho^  than  use  ? 

It  may  be  urged,  that  we  point  out  the  principle^  and  leave  to 
others  the  prcu^tice.  This  may  be  very  true ;  but  I  believe  the 
laugh  would  be  a  good  deal  against  the  speculative  academic,  who 
was  beaten  by  the  practical  clown  \  and  though  I  admit  that  ridi^ 
cule  is  no  test  of  truth,  there  would,  in  this  case,  be  a  good  deal 
of  reason  on  its  side.  I  can  see  no  grounds  for  neglecting  jpra^iiee^ 
because  we  understand  theory ^  and  if  we  profess  to  make  mathema« 

■  It  is  evident  that  this  calculation  is  greatly  under- rated.  700/.  is,  I  fear, 
considerably  under  the  average  amount  of  the  total  expenses  of  an  Univer- 
sity education,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  take  their 
degrees  at  bye-terms,  very  few  indeed  of  whom  ever  think  of  reading  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  degree,  which  is,  I  will  not  say  how 
muck,  A  nearer  calculation  would  be,  to  allow  at  least  800/.  for  the  expenses 
of  education,  and  to  add  24  men  to  the  average  above-mentioned,  making 
the  whole  number  170,  the  sum  total  of  whose  expenses  therefore  is  l36,000i. 
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tics  our  prime  pursuit,  surely  we  ought  to  comprehend  not  only 
their  principles  but  also  their  application. 

Enough  of  this* — Let  me  be  permitted  to  make  ^ew  observa- 
tions on  the  examination  itself,  especially  that  which  respects  the 
higher  class  of  honors. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Samson,  riddles  have  been  thought  a  great 
test  of  the  acuteness  of  the  human  mind.  After  the  time  that  he 
puzzled  the  Philistines,  the  sphinx  puzzled  the  Thebans,  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  tried  to  puzzle  Solomon.  And,  in  conformity 
with  this  custom,  in  which  sacred  and  profane  histories  alike  con- 
cur, after  a  lapse  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  years,  the 
examiners  in  the  senate-house  still  propose  riddles  to  their  exami- 
uants. 

What  is  the  greater  part  of  that  examination  but  a  set  of  mathe- 
matical conundrums,  in  which  each  examiner  tries  to  display  his 
ingenuity  by  quibbling  subtleties,  by  little  niceties^  and  knackeries, 
and  tricks  of  the  art,  which  are  for  ,  the  most  part  exceedingly 
clever,  and  exceedingly  unprofitable,  and  which  bear  a  close,  I  may 
9ay  a  very  close  affinity  to  those  hair-breadth  theological  and  meta- 
physical distinctions,  which  baffled,  and  perplexed,  and  expended 
in  the  most  abstruse  and  idle  speculations,  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  schoolmen  and  Aristotelians  in  the  middle  ages  ? 

Alas  !  all  their  labors  are  now  considered  but  idle  paradoxes 
and  waste  of  pains. 

What  will  future  ages  say  of  our  omi  ? 

Stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum. 

We  have  even  deserted  the  track  of  geometry,  and  forsaken  the 
path  our  mighty  master  trod.  In  that  very  University  whose 
pride  it  was  to  have  produced  that  man  who  surpassed  the  race  of 
mankind  in  intellect,  his  own  labors  are  neglected,  and  his  own 
gigantic  discoveries  no  longer  occupy  that  proud  and  pre-eminent 
station  which  is  due  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  to  his  immortal 
name,  to  national  honor^  and  to  academic  veneration.  A  new 
Jushion  in  mathematics  is  introduced,  and  one,  which  in  some  re- 
spects seems  less  calculated  to  attain  the  end  for  which  mathema« 
tical  studies  are  supposed  to  be  pursued,  by  detracting  from  the 
closeness  of  geometrical  investigation. 

Venimus  ad  summumfortmuje*  We  can  go  no  farther  in  the  old 
schooL  We  must  have  new  refinenients,  new  quirks,  new  capric- 
cios  of  ingenuity,  to  satisfy  the  restless  impatience  of  ambitious 
minds.  We  must  gain  distinction  by  a  new  track ;  the  vetus  orbita 
will  serve  no  longer ;  it  is  too  much  worn  ;  a  man  is  buried  in  the 
ruts,  and  cannot  rise  out  from  them  to  any  eminence  of  distinction. 
We  must,  from  time  to  time,  strike  out  a  new  path,  in  which  the 
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love  of  novelty  and  the  love  of  fame,  those  two  bright  coursers' of 
etlierial  breed|  may  bear  us  above  the  heads  of  our  contemporaries.'* 

But  there  is  one  melancholy  fact  ^  a  certain  indication  of  incijpu 
ent  decay  in  any  people,  is  when  their  refinements  begin  to  be 
excessive.  As  soon  as  the  true  and  legitimate  standard  of  taste 
and  judgment,  either  in  morals  or  science,  is  exceeded,  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  retrograde  towards  perfection  than  it  was  before 
to  ascend  to  it.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  s^ave  ourselves,  when,  having 
climbed  up  the  mountain  on  one  side,  we  have  begun  to  topple 
down  the  precipice  on  the  other. 

-  There  is  another  point  well  deserving  our  consideration,  on 
which  I  have  not  yet  touched.  Suppose  mathematics  not  to  be  the 
exclusive  branch  of  academic  examination  in  this  University,  would 
there  be  any  deficiency  of  great  and  eminent  mathematicians  ?  I 
cannot  conceive,  that  were  zjair  and  due  degree  of  honor  given 
to  mathematical  pursuits,  without  an  exclusive  preference^  there 
would  be  any  want  of  persons  sufficiently  inclined  to  cultivate  and 
excel  in  them.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  believe,  that  in  the 
days  of  Barrow,  Newton,  and  Cotes,  the  same  exclusive  attention 
was  paid  to  mathematics  as  at  the  present  time,  nor  do  I  conceive 
that  any  modem  names  can  be  disgraced  by  a  comparison  with 
these.  The  same  stimulus  which  was  then  sufficient  to  produce  a 
Newton,  would  always  operate  to  produce  one,  although  there 
were  no  exclusive  preference  given  to  mathematics,  and  no  exclu- 
sive rewards. 

A  university  is  a  society  of  students  in  edl  and  every  of  the  libe- 
ral arts  and  sciences.  How  then  can  that  society  deserve  the 
name,  which  confines  its  studies  ^almost  entirely  to  one  t  This 
exclusive  preference  militates  against  the  very  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tion, and  certainly  damps  the  ardor  and  cramps  the  genius  of 
many  a  man  who  might  excel  in  classical  or  metaphysical  pursuits^ 
by  compelling  bim  to  adopt  a  course  .  of  study  for  which  he  has 
neither  talent  nor  inclination,  but  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  delve 
and  toil,  if  he  wishes  to  attain  any  academical  reward. 

Suqh  an  one  hath  the  curse  of  Adam  *  entailed  upon  him  with 
bitter  severity : 

In  the  sweat  of  his  brow  doth  he  eat  bread. 

In  truth,  it  is  a  known  and  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  severity  of 
the  senate-house  examination,  and  the  dryness  of  mathemancat 
pursuits,  induces  many  men,  even  after  one  or  two  years'  trial,  or 
even  more,  and  after  having  with  infinite  toil  and  labor  made 
some  progress  on  their  cheerless  way,  to  abandon  all  competition 
for  mathematical  honors,  and  content'  themselves'  with  barely 
getting  their  degree. 
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Of  what  use  are  all  their  studies  to  them  ? 

It  may  be  said,  that  they  have  themselves  only  to  blame,  an^ 
that  they  might,  and  should  have  perseyer^  :  and  t}iis  is  true  in 
the  abstract,  but,  like  m^p'y  thebries,  fails  in  the  application. 

With  human  beings,  aKowance  must  be  made  for  human  failings 
and  imperfectii^ns,  and,-  if  the  mind  sinks  under  the  load  that  is 
laid  upon  .  it,'  they  who  lay  that  load  are  not,  themselves,  exempt 
from  blsiqie. 

What  then  do  I  advise  ?  The  relinquishment  of  mathematical 
pursuits  ?  By  no  means.  I  would  give  equal  honor^  nay,  con- 
cede all  that  can.fairly  be  conceded  to  long  established  habits  and 
prejudices ;  I  would  give  precedence  to  mathematical  studies,  but 
not  excltmve  privileges  and  rewards. 

Nee  nihil  neque  omnia. 
Iwould  give  a  large  and  liberal  share  of  honors  and  rewards  to 
classical  studies,  not  only  in  the  distribution  of.  classical  prizes  at 
present  existing  by  the  benefactions  of  various  founders,  but  in  the 
senate-house  examination,  and  in  the  classification  of  academic 
degrees. 

I  have  heard  from  the  examining  chaplains  of  some  bishops,  a 
remark,  which  I  believe  is  pretty  general,  and  which,  as  I  am 
persuaded  most  of  the  members  of  this  University  will  understand 
it  suifficiehtly  by  this  allusion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  place  more  pro- 
minently on  record.  The  only  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  establishment  of  a  public  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  in  which  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  principles  of  religion  should  be  a  sine  qua  non  towards 
passing  for  the  senate* house  degree,  have  rested  on  the  interrup- 
tion such  an  examination  would  give  to  the  higher  reading  men, 
in  the  mathematical  pursuits.  I  am  sorry  to  think  such  an  objec- 
tion should  be  urged  by  men,  whom  I  believe  to  be  very  sincere 
Christians',  and  very  good,  and  in  all  respects  where  prejudice  does 
not  operate,  very  wise  men.  But,  in  this  instance,  I  confess  I 
think  them  influenced  by  partiality  for  usage  now  some  time 
established,  and  for  their  favorite  science  and  pursuits. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should  assert,  that  it  was 
much  better  to  be  a  good  classic  than  a  good  Christian  ?  That  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  read  the  Greek  Testament,  lest  it  should  inter- 
rupt his  study  of  Aristophanes  ?  And  what  right  have  mathemati- 
cal studies  to  an  exemption,  which  would  not  be  granted  to  a  stu- 
dent in  classics,  or  any  other  branch  of  learning  i 

But  granting  that  such  an  examination  would  cause  a  short  in- 
terruption to  mathematical  pursuits,  which  is  granting  more  than 
is  necessarily  due,  what  iryury  would  it  be  to  any-^  ^nce  the  inter- 
ruption would  be  a/i^e  to  a//. ^  It  would  give  no  undue  advantage  to 
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one  above  another,  since  aU  must  stibmit  to  it ;  and  supposing  it 
occasioned  all  to  know  a  problem  or  two  less,  would  any  real  evil 
result  from  this  defect,  or  any  inconvenience,  which  would  not 
be  counterbalanced  by  great  and  substantial  good  ?  Admit,  which  is 
a  great  deal  more  than  is  ever  likely  to  happen  or  be  proved,  that 
it  prevents  A.  from  being  senior  wrangler,  then  B.  will  be  senior 
¥rrangler  instead ;  and  the  course  of  mathematical  examiiiatioti 
will  be  just  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  it  to  this  Ov 
that  individual. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  efiect  of  this  minor  examination,  on  that: 
at  present  in  usage  for  the  degree,  must  be  absolutely  harmless^} 
but  beyond  this,  the  result  to  every  one  of  the  examinants  must  be 
productive  of  great  and  substantial  .good,  by  bringing  theiti  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  grounds  and  principles  of  their  faith,  by  leading 
them  to  that  knowledge,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other 
knowledge  is  idle  and  unprofitable,  and  guiding  them  to  the  Search 
after  those  truths,  in  comparison  with  which  all  mathematics 
truth  is  vanity  itself. 

I  may  add,  that  the  beneficial  consequences  of  such  an  exami^ 
nation  are  incalculable.  When  the  impression  is  made  in  early 
life,  and  the  minds  of  young  men  are  directed  towards  the  con* 
^ideration  of  those  great  and  important  truths,  which  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  eternal  interests  of  themselves  and 
of  all  mankind,  the  impression  will  never  be  wholly  worn  out» 
there  will  always  be  a  tendency  of  thoughts  and  inclinations  t^ 
this  great  object,  and  the  germ  of  Christianity  may  be  preserved9 
even  amidst  the  temporary  allurements  of  the  gayest  scenes  of 
•pleasure  and  dissipation.  If  it  springs  not  immediately,  it  may 
in  later  life ;  it  may  at '  least  prove  a  preservative  against  the 
4>lasphemies  of  infidelity  ;  and  it  may  guard  men  from  being  led, 
by  late  repentance,  to  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism  and  wII4 
•enthusiasm. 

On  all  these  grounds,  and  on  many  others  which  might  b^ 
urged,  I  see  strong  and  even  irresistible  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
general  preparatory  examination.  That  examination  should  con- 
fer no  honors,  and  concede  no  exemption.  It  should  be  plain, 
perspicuous,  and  intelligible.  No  puzzling  questions  should  be 
^sked,  because,  as  no  distinctions  of  honor  are  granted,  no  trial 
of  genius  is  necessary.  The  majority  of»  young  men  educated 
at  this  University  are  designed  for  holy  orders  ;  but  even  were  it 
not  so,  every  layman  who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  .  certainly 
every  layman  who  has  received  a  liberal  education  in  a  Christian 
University,  ought  to  know  something  of  the  proofs,  history,  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  very  least  that  can  be 
required,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospels  in  their  original  tongue^ 
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die  proofs  of  natural  and  reavealed  religion^  and  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  Scripture  history  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  the  good  sense  of  the  University,  but 
ais  a  member  of  it,  I  may  be  allowed,  without  presumption,  to 
state,  that  I  think  the  Greek  Grospels,  Grotius  de  Veritate,  and 
tbe  first  Yolume  of  Bishop  Tomline's  Theology,  are  sufficient  for. 
the  proposed  examination.  No  burden  is  laid  on  any  man  by 
requiring  an  acquaintance  with  these.  It  is  his  duty  to  know 
these,  and  if  he  does  not  know  them  by  the  time  he  has  been  two 

I  ears  at  the  University,  there  is  infinite  blame  imputable  either  to 
is  instructors  or  to  himself. 

I  know  very  well  what  may  be  alleged  about  the  procrastination 
of  these  studies  till  after  the  degree  of  A.  B.  has  been  taken  ^  but 
I  do  not  stop  to  combat,  arguments  of  this  sort ;  they  beaur  their 
own  refutation  in  themselves,  like  many  of  those  which  may  be 
urged  by  my  adversaries  on  minor  topics.  If  any  of  these  gentle* 
men  will  tell  me,  that  it  b  of  no  consequence  if  a  young  man  of 
twenty  dies  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  because  there  is  a 
chance  of  his  living  to  know  them  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  I  will 
then  say  that  his  tutors  may  have  some  excuse  for  withdrawing  his 
attention  to  them  till  he  has  no  farther  occasion  for  their  services. 
So  much  for  this  subject.  I  am  content  merely  to  throw  out 
hints  on  it,  because  I  have  Httle  time  for  more,  and  trust  these 
will  be  sufficient  for  future  exertions.  Will  it  be  allowed  me  to 
state  my  own  view  of  the  improved  system,  in  the  most  general 
terms,  leaving  the  detail  and  modification  of  them  to  the  sense  of 
the  University  ? 

I  would  oblige  every  man,  at  the  expimtion  of  his  two  first 
years,  to  undergo  the  above-mentioiied  preparatory  examination  | 
and  he  should  then  be  called  upon  to  declare  whether  he  intended 
to  graduate  in  mathematics,  or  classics,  which  should  not  prtdode 
him  from  offering  himself  for  examination  in  the  senates-house  in 
both.  In  the  senate-house  examination,  the  week  for  mathematics 
should  proceed  as  usual.  That  for  clashes  should  follow^  in 
which  there  should  be  a  first,  second,  and  third  class^  as  in  ma* 
thematics.  Let  the  senior  wrangler  preserve  his  pre-eminence,  and 
next  to  him  the  first  of  the  first  class  classics ;  then  the  other  wrangt* 
lers,  who,  in  most  cases,  should  not  exceed  15,  and  then  the  other 
first  class  classics,  who  should  not  exceed  the  like  number.  Next 
to  these,  mathematical  senior  op  times,  not  exceeding  14 }  and 
then  second  class  classics,  to  the  same  number.  Then  the 
mathematical  junior  optimes,  and  the  third  class  classics,  whose 
niumber  should  not  exceed  ten  respectively.  This  would  give^ 
supposing  each  class  full,  40  mathematical,  and  as  many  clasokal 
honors;    but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  several  men  would  be 
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ranked  in  both  classes.  If  the  fellowships  of  the  University  are 
distributed  with  due  regard  to  these  honors^  no  doubt  a  greater 
emulation  vrill  be  excited  to  excel  in  both' departments. 

JSVeSov  eTjPijxa.  But  I  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  classical 
exammation.  It  would  of  course  comprise  not  merely  the  con- 
struing Greek  and  Latin,  but  a  variety  of  questions  connected 
with  the  passages  selected,  and  depending  on  history,  antiquities, 
chronology,  geography,  metrical  and  philological  criticism,  and 
ancient  philosophy.  Aiid  this  leads  me  to  a  remark,  which  will 
perhaps  be  unpalatable  to  some  of  our  distinguished  scholars,  but 
which  truth  compels  me  not  to  omit.  I  mean,  that  our  ranee  of 
Greek  reading  is  at  present  too  much  confined.  We  labor  about 
the  dramatic  writers  too  much,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  •  We 
weary  ourselves  with  adjusting  iambics,  atid  trodhaicsi  and  anapxsts, 
and  twisting  monostrophics  •  into  choruses  and  dochmiacs,  -and 
almost  seem  to  neglect  the  sense  for  the  sake  of  the  souiid.  I. do 
not  mean  to  disparage  these  labors,  which  are  sometimes  learned 
and  often  ingenious;  but  I  wish  merely  to  hint,  that  if  these 
things  ztegoodf  there  are  also  better  things  than  these.  We  must' 
not  forsake  the  critics,  philosophers,  orators,  and  historians  of 
Greece,  for  a  mere  branch  of  her  poets;  and  I  fearlessly  say, 
without  risk  of  contradiction  from  the  most  competent  and  able 
judges,  that  Plato,  Aristot  e,  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and 
Demosthenes,  aflford  more  improvement  to  the  taste,  and  puri- 
fication to  the  morals,  more  exercise  for  thought  and  reflection,  more 
dignity  to  the  conceptions,  and  enlargement  to  the  understanding 
of  the  student,  than  all  the  Greek  tragedies  that  were  ever  penned. 
Not  that  I  affect  to  slight  or  despise  those  noble  monuments  of  the 
Grecian  Muse,  which  are  yet  left  to  us  in  the  works  of  her  dra- 
matic writers ;  but  I  underprize  them  in  comparison  of  the  mighty 
names  I  have  enumerated,  and  think  thzt  too  much  is  sacrificed  to 
them,  if  these  are  neglected  in  consequence.  This  remark,  and  all 
those  which  have  preceded  it,  will,  I  hope,  be  taken  in  good  part 
by  all  considerate  and  thinking  men.  -  I  wish  to  offend  none ;  but 
I  am  sufficiently  aware,  that  the  subject  I  have  handled  is  of  a 
nature  liable  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  some,  and  awake  the  fears 
of  others.  The  attack  or  defence^  however,  of  these  remarks  I 
shall  leave  to  other  hands.  I  appear  now,' probably,  for  the  first 
and.  last  time,  in  the  contest.  I  have  said  nothing  but  from  an 
ardent,  wish  for  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  University,  and  the 
promotion  of .  public  good,  by  directing  our  studies  to  great'and 
useful  purposes,  and  enabling  the: majority  of  students  who  come 
to  this  place  for  ihstructioni  to  carry:  something  away  in  one  branch 
of  literature,  if  they  cannot  in  anomer. 

Cambridge,  Jan.  15,  1822. 
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TO 
THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 

JOHN,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  BRISTOL, 

MASTER  OF  CHRIST  COLLEGE, 

AND 

REGIUS  PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY. 


My  Lord, 

JlAviNG  determined  to  submit  to  the  Members  of  our  Univer- 
sity my  thoughts  upon  the  propriety  of  an  additional  Examination 
of  Cauditates  for  their  first  degree,  as  well  as  upon  the  different 
plans  which  have  been  suggested  for  that  purpose,  I  venture  to  ad- 
dress myself  particularly  to  your  Lordship.  My  apology  for  taking 
this  liberty  must  be,  the  weight  and  consequence  justly  attached  to 
your  name,  arising  not  only  from  the  high  and  important  situations 
which  you  hold,  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  both  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  University,  but  from  the  judgment,  the  candor, 
and  the  sound  sense  by  which  your  sentiments  and  conduct  are  in- 
variably distinguished.  When  treating  therefore  of  those  studies, 
in  which  you  have  been  yourself  pre-eminently  successful,  1  am 
desirous  to  give  my  pamphlet  some  chance  of  attracting  notice,  by 
inscribing  it  to  the  personage,  whose  example  ought,  of  all  others, 
to  be  proposed  as  the  object  of  imitation. 

The  subject,  upon  which  i  intend  to  suggest  some  considerations, 
is  one  of  no  recent  origin :  it  has  been  a  very  prevalent  opinion  for 
half  a  century,  or  more,  that  our  University  would  do  well  to  re- 
quire from  its  students  a  proficiency  in  some  other  descriptions  of 
knowledge,  besides  those  at  present  exacted,  as  indispensable  pass- 
ports to  a  degree.  It  is,  however,  to  the  different  schemes  for  the 
ioiprovement  of  our  system,  which  have  been  agitated  among  us 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  that  I  wish  to  call  attention  ;  with 
the  hope  of  being  able,  by  fairly  and  fully  stating  the  merits  of 
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each  proposed  course  of  proceedings  to  reconcile  in  some  dmee 
the  present  discordance  of  sentiment.  The  strong  comriction  of  my 
own  mindy  relative  to  the  method  which  ought  to  be  pursued,  a 
conviction  arising  from  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  acade- 
mical education,  encourages  me  to  think  that  a  fair  consideration  of 
the  matter  in  allits  bearings  will  lead  others  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Besides,  the  candid  and  dispassionate  manner  in  which  all  discuS'^ 
sions  upon  this  topic  have  of  late  been  conducted,  forming  a  con<» 
trast  to  the  heats  which,  we  are  told,  were  formerly  excited  by  the 
proposal  of  new  regulations,  while  it  is  creditable  to  the  present 
state  of  feeling  in  our  body,  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  result 
favorable  to  the  true  interest  of  these  establishments. 

You  will  probably  recollect,  that  in  consequence  of  a  very  strong 
and  prevalent  wish,  that  our  young  men  should  henceforth  be  exa- 
mined, previously  to  their  degrees,  in  theological  and  classical 
knowledge,  as  well  as  in  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  ethics, 
there  was  appointed  about  three  years  ago  a  Syndicate,  of  which 
your  Lordship  was  a  member,  to  deliberate  upon  this  topic,  and 
to  propose  to  the  University  such  a  plan  as  appeared  most  con- 
ducive to  the  object  in  view.  The  committee  selected  for  this 
purpose  were  persons,  in  whom  the  senate  was  as  well  disposed  to 
confide  upon  such  a  question,  as  in  any  of  its  body  ;  long  and  re« 
peated  were  the  discussions,  and  great  was  the  anxiety  shown  to 
arrange  a  scheme,  which  might  answer  the  intended  purpose,  and 
obviate  as  much  as  possible  certain  objections  urged  from  different 
quarters  against  the  measure.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  upon  some  particulars,  and  an  anxious  wiab  to 
satisfy  every  scruple  entertained  in  our  community,  the  proposal 
resulting  from  their  deliberations  fell  far  short  of  the  general  expec- 
tation, and  did  not,  indeed,  reach  the  views  of  the  Syndics  them- 
selves. Such  as  it  was,  it  never  received  either  the  approbation 
or  condemnation  of  the  senate,  being  stopped  by  a  negative  voice 
in  the  Caput.  Several  other  schemes,  (Ufiering  materially  from 
one  another,  have  been  subsequently  brought  forward  by  indivi- 
duals ;  but  have  all  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Upon  one  only  have 
the  suffrages  of  the  members  of  the  senate  been  taken  ;  I  mean  the 
plan  for  examining  the  students  in  classics  and  the  elements  of  theo- 
logy, and  for  apportioning  honors  upon  a  scale  similar  to  that  al- 
ready established  in  mathematics  :  this  scheme  was  proposed  in  a 
Grace  last  year,  by  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  then  Vice-Chan- 
cellor ;  and,  although  it  met  with  considerable  support,  was  reject- 
ed by  a  majority  of  voices  in  the  Non-Regettt  House.  The  failure 
of  a  proposal,  brought  forward  after  frequent  consultations  with 
the  other  leading  members  of  our  body^  recommended  by  the  high 
station  of  the  proposer,  and  still  more  by  his  character  for  abilityi 
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discretion^  and  public  spirit^  has  led  many  friends  of  the  measure 
to  despair  altogether  of  its  success.  It  is  this  disposition  to  aban- 
don the  causei  coupled  with  another  circumstance  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned^  vrhich  has  induced  me  to  send  these  considerations  to 
the  press.  My  only  title  to  offer  to  the  world  my  opinions  upon 
such  a  question^  consists  in  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  stu- 
dies and  the  feelinigs  of  the  young  men,  during  many  years  spent  in 
the  Uiiiversityi  in  the  constant  occupation  of  a  tutor^nd  an  exami- 
ner. Or,  if  1  possess  any  other  claim  to  be  heard,  it  is  the  devoted 
attachment  which  I  bear  to  our  academical  institutions^  and  my 
unceasing  solicitude  for  their  prpsperity. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  different 
plans  which  have  been  recoinmended  for  attaining  the  desirable 
objects  in  view.  Such  an  investigation  of  minute  particulars  would 
be  invidious  towards  the  gentlemen  who  have  exerted  themselves 
to  promote  our  common  object,  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  Uni* 
versity ;  and  it  would^  at  the  same  time,  be  unavailing ;  since  there 
will^  I  think^  be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  acquiescence  in  the 
detailsj  when  once  persons  are  brought  to  agree  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  measure  to  be  adopted. .  The  differences  of  opinion 
existing  among  us  on  this  subject  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads: 
I  speak  of, 

1.  Those  who  wish  for  an  additional  examination  of  the  students^ 
to  be  followed  by  Honors,  upon  a  scale  of  merit,  with  all  its  distinc- 
tions and  gradations. 

2.  Those  who  contend  for  such  an  examipation  mer<ely  as  a 
sine  qua  nan ;  excluding  all  honor  and  distinction  of  the  merit6r 
rious.  .  . 

3.  Those  who  wish  that  no  change  whatever  should  be  ha« 
zarded. 

The  third  class  is,  as  far  as  I  can  juc^ge,  the  least  numerous  of  the 
three.  Yet  from  the  opposition  of  opinion  between  the  other  two, 
it  has  hitherto  been  successful,  and  threatens  to  prevent  the  medi- 
tated improvement  altogether.  I  am  convinced  that  all  parties 
are  actuated  by  the  same  wish  to  see  our  academical  system  as 
prosperous  and  as  perfect  as  possible,  though  all  may  not  have  had 
equal  opportunities  of  viewing  the  subject  in  its  different  bearings. 
Several  persons,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  at  different  times, 
upon  these  questions,  have  experienced  a  considerable  change  of 
opinion,  and  have  gradually  become  converts  to  the  scheme  of  dis^ 
tnbating  classical  honors,  upon  the  liberal  and  unrestricted  plan 
^  already  practised  in  mathematics :  and  I  am  mclined  to  hope,  that 
'  a  calm  deliberatiou  on  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  may  produce  the 
same  effect  in  others.  Avowing  myself,  therefore,  to  be  a  decide 
ed  advocate  for  the  first  of  the  three  plans,  I  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
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amine  the  arguments  which  I  have  heard  alleged  by  the  two  other 
{Mirties,  in  favor  of  their  own  particular  views. 

First,  then,  those  who  disapprove  of  the  projected  additions  al- 
together,  contend  that^  under  the  present  system,  our  University 
has  arrived  at  unexampled  eminence ;  that  this  method  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience  for  several  generations^  and  has  been  found 
peculiarly  succ^essful  in  calling  for&  the  emulation  and  laudable  ex- 
ertions of  the  students.  They  admit  that  reading  in  the  classics 
and  the  elementary  parts  of  theology  ought  to  be  encouraged ;  but 
they  wish  to  leave  these  important  and  essential  branches  of  the 
young  men's  study  to  the  lectures  of  their  tutors,  and  to  private 
examinations  in  their  respective  colleges :  they  express,  besides, 
apprehensions  of  the  consequences  that  may  ensue,  if  we  once 
tamper  with  a  system  which  has  made  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge the  admiration  of  the  country  and  of  Europe.  Now  I 
heg  le^ve  to  subscribe  to  every  thing  that  can  fairly  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  present  system.  I  not  only  do  not  wish  it  to  be  impaired 
or  tampered  with,  but  1  agree  that  it  is  inexpedient  even  to  add 
to  it,  without  some  strong  and  evident  necessity.  Upon  this 
ground,  therefore,  let  us  discuss  the  question,  and  consider  whether, 
by  confining  ourselves  to  the  present  plan,  we  do  produce  all  the 
good  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  effect,  and  which  it  is  reasonable  for 
the  public  to  expect  from  an  University  education.  Here  we  must 
be  careful  to  separate  two  very  distinct  points  for  our  considera- 
tion; I  mean  the  case  of  the  young- man. who  aspires  to  honors, 
and  that  of  him  whose  views  are  bounded  by  the  mere  acquisition 
of  a  degree.  In  students  of  the  first  description,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  extraordinary  emulation  is  produced,  and  a  corresponding  pro- 
ficiency secured :  the  vi^ws  of  the  several  colleges  are  in  -  accor- 
dance with  those  of  the  University,  and  thus  the  emoluments  of  the 
place  are  bestowed  on  those  who  have  deserved  its  honors.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  of  the  great  numbers  who  resort  hither  for  their'  edu- 
cation,>the  majority  always  find  themselves  unequal  to  strive,  with 
any  probability  of  success,  for  honorary  distinctions.  The  question 
therefore  is,  ^whether  the  moderate  extent  of  mathematical  and 
moral  knowledge,  indispensably  required  for  a  degree,  be  a  rea- 
sonable atid  sufficient  claim  to  such  a  title ;  or  rather,  whether  the 
University  is  justifiable  in  giving  this  mark  of  its  approbation,  which 
generally  serves  as  a  passport  into  the  liberal  professions,  to  persons, 
the  total  of  whose  academical  pursuits  has  not  gone  beyond  this 
contemptible  miilimiiim  of  knowledge  i 

1^  beg  to  be  considered  as  not  speaking  with  desrespect  of  the 
subjects  tbemfl^lves,  which  are  now  made  the  indispensable  re- 
quisites for  a  Bachelor's  degree.  The  six  books  of  £uclid,  Arith- 
metic, the  elements  of  Algebra,  and  a  moderate  acquaintance 
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mtii  moral  aad  metaphysical  phtlosopby^  are  useful  and  valuabU 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  such  as  an  Univermty  ought  to  en- 
^<K>urage:  although  with  respect  to  the  Algebra;  I  cantiot  see  the  pro- 
priety of  exacting  this,  as  a  sine  qua  non^  from  persons  \«iio  are  not 
expected  to  carry  their  mathematical  studies  any. farther.  But  it  is 
dbvious^  that  this  quantity  of  knowledge  is  far  too  small  to  furnish 
any  thing  like  a  reasonable  occupation  for  ten  terms,  passed  by  the 
student  in  his  University  education.  Except  in  very  few  cases, 
the  whole  may  be  acquired  in  less  than  a  year ;  thus  leaving  two 
years  and  a  half  to  be  employed  in  a  way  of  which  the  University 
ekacts  noaccount< — which  valuable  period  of  time  is  too  frequently 
squandered  in  idleness,  or  in  unprofitable  pursuits. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  minimum  of  learning,  for  the  objects 
of  University  education,  is  not  denied :  but  they  who  resist  any 
addition  to  our  present  system,  contend,  that  other  necessary 
branches  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  left,  as  they  now  are,  to  the 
lectures  of  the  tutors,  and  the  systems  pursued  in  the  respective  Col- 
leges. It  is  upon  this  point  then,  that  the  whole  argument  of  those, 
who  object  to  an  additional  examination,  is  made  to  rest ;  and  to  this^ 
before  we  proceed  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  reply.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther, at  any  period,  the  tutors  of  the  University  were  more  able  or 
more  sedulous,  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  than  at  presents 
In  particular,  for  the  advancement  of  their  pupil's  progress  in  study, 
they  evince  a  zeal  and  solicitude  which  every  one  at  all  convers- 
ant with  our  University  must  remark.  But  they  who  urge  that  we 
ought  to  look  to  the  instructions  of  the  tutors,  as  the  means  of  sup^ 
plying  every  deficiency  of  our  public  system,  really  expect  these 
gentlemen  to  accomplish  impossibilities.  From  them  the  under- 
graduate receives  advice  and  iKrection  in  his  studies,  assistance  in 
hie  difficulties,  and  etieouragement  to  exertion  and  perseverance  *; 
from  their  lectures  he  derives  information  relative  to  the  subjects 
which  he  is  studying,  and  is  daily  called  upon  to  exhibit  some  re- 
sults of  his  industry.  But  when  a  young  man  chooses  to  follow 
the  seductions  of  pleasure  or  of  indolence,  rather  than  the  exhor- 
tations of  his  instructor,  what  can  the  mere  lectures  ^fiect  i  Re- 
gular attendance  on  these  occasions  may,  it  is  true,  be  enforced ; 
but  what  is  the  advantage,  generally  speaking,  of  sitting  for  an 
hour  to' hear  a  lecture  upon  a  subject  which  ^s  not  employed  a 
single  minute  of  previous  attention  ?  Itisprineipally  to  the  studious 
part  of  his  pupils  duit  the  duty  of  a  tutor  requires^  him  to  adapt  his 
lectures:  and  though  he  takes  all  occasions 4n  his  power  to  give 
•ncouragement  and  assistance  to  those  who  have  neglected  •  their 
|»evious  opportunities,  yet  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  deaen^ 
ing  and  industrious  should  be  kept  back  in  their  progress,  in  order 
to  acconnmodate  their  indolent  or  incapable  contemporaries. 
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The  exaninatioiM  whicli  take  place  b  the  two  ^eat  Cdl^ee 
of  Trinity  and  St.  John's  are,  it  is  true,  powerful  aids  to  the  ^jb* 
tems  of  tuition  in  those  establishmeuts :  and  a  similar  plan  haf 
lately  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  smaller  societies.  These  Coli- 
lege  examinations,  at  which  the  young  men  undergo  a  strict  inquiiy 
into  their  proficiency  in  all  the  diflferent  bnuiches  of  their  reading, 
whether  classical,  moral,  or  mathematical|  are  found  emment^ 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  periodical  recurrence 
of  these  trials,  and  the  certainty  of  the  honors  which  await  the  me* 
ritorious,  supply  a  powerful  motive  and  incentive  to  their  daily 
studies :  while  the  practice  of  arranging  the  young  men  of  the  same 
year  in  classes,  and  thus  distributing  credit  upon  a  graduated  scale, 
in  proportion  to  their  deserts,  calls  into  exertion  every  degree  of 
talent,  from  the  highest  to  the  most  moderate  capacity .^  The  pub- 
licity given  to  these  arrangements  makes  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  neglect  the  prescribed  studies  of  his  college,  without  incurring 
discredit  and  mortification,  and  at  the  same  Ume  discovering  ^to  his 
friends  how  much  his  time  has  been  misemployed.  Nevertheless, 
experience  proves,  that  some  do  encounter  this  inevitable  disgrace 
of  idleness  and  ignorance,  and,  having  the  consolation  of  companions 
in  the  san^e  exposure,  proceed  in  almost  total  neglect  of  useful  and 
j)rescribed  studies,  with  the  exception  only  of  that  modicum  absolute- 
ly requisite  for  a  degree.  Nor  do  I  see  how  it  is  possible  for  this 
defect  to  be  entirely  remedied  by  any  exertions  in  private  colleges, 
.89  long  as  the  University  continues  to  grant  upon  such  easy  terms 
that  title,  which  gives  tp  its  holders  access  to  any  |of  the  liberal 
professions. 

The  mention  of  this  topic  brings  us  to  the  most  important,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  painful  part  of-  the  ^ole  question,  I 
mean,  the  imperfect  state  of  preparation  too  frequently  exhibited 
by  our  candidates  for  holy  orders.  It  has  been  remarked,  I  un- 
derstand, by  some  of  your  Lordship's  Right  Reverend  brethren, 
that  at  their  examinations,  the  majority  of  Cambridge  candidates 
appear  worse  prepared  than  the  majority  of  those  fr^m  Oxford. 
Of  the  general  truth  of  this  fact,  so  mortifying  to  all  oiir  best  feel- 
ings, I  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt :  it  has  been  my  lot  to  hear  the 
same  thing  asserted  by  several  Bishops'  chaplains,  and  those  too, 
.persons  whose  academical  predilections  might  lead  them  rather 
to  disguise  than  exaggerate  any  thing  discreditable  to  Cambridge : 


-pudei  kac  opprobria  nehU 


Et  dicipoiuiiiCf  et  nan  potuisse  refelli. 

While  we  are  ready  strenuously  to  uphold  the  true  and  substantial 
gloms  of  our  University,  and  to  repel  unmerited  acid  envious  reflec- 
tions, we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  a  real  defect  in  our  system, 
•and  one  which  it  is  completely  in  our  own  power  to  remedy.     No- 
VOL.  XX.  Pam.  NO.  XL.        X 
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CBSk  pretend  fo  doubt  the  real  cause  of  the  mortiffifig  disdnc- 
tion  which  has  been  mentioned.  At  Oxford  there  does  exist  an  ex^ 
aniinaftion  in  the  ekments  of  llieology,  at  which  evnrj  student  faua|t 
tlisplay  a  competent  acquaintance  with  that  essential  branch  of 
knowledge^  or  be  precluded  from  all  chance  t)f  obtaining  his  dlsgree* 
In  this  one  particular,  our  sister  University  has  an  undoubted  adivan-* 
tage :  she  has  the  merit  of  making  her  system  of  education  more 
directly  conducive  to  the  greatest  of  all  objects^  an  acquaintance 
with  Christian  learning.  And  so  long  as  we  neglect  auch  mes* 
sures  as  may  make  this  knowledge  universal  among  our  students, 
it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  boast  of  our  unrivalled  character  both 
for '  science  and  for  literature.  No  reputation  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion, however  well  merited,  will  serve  as  an  apology  for  the  want 
Df  'that  one  good  thing,'  which,  as  it  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
buman  pursuits,  ought  surely  to  be  considered  vrith  its  due  impor* 
tance  in  the  direction  given  lo  them  at  their  outset. 

We  now  come  to  a  numerous  class  of  persons,  who,  influenced, 
no  doubt,  by  such  considerations  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  ad-* 
fnit  the  propriety  of  instituting  an  examination  in  Theology  and  the 
Classics;  but  at  the  same  time  object  to  giving  any  honors  or  dis- 
tinctions at  this  trial,  which  may  excite  emulation  among  the  indus- 
trious class  of  students.  They  entirely  concur  with  us  in  insisting, 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  graduate,  without  displaying  to 
the  University  some  acquaintance  with  those  important  studies : 
i>ut  here  they  stop ;  and  are  unwilling  to  extend  this  inquiry  beyond 
a  sine  qua  nan.  Such  a  method  would  undoubtedly  be  effectual 
in  removing  part  of  that  disgraceful  deficiency  to  which  an  allusioti 
has  just  beeu  made  :  but  it  would  &11  far  short  of  the  benefits  to 
be  ensured  by  a  more  open  and  extended  plan,  and  would  disap- 
point the  just  expectations  of  the  public. 

First,  we  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  danger  of  infiovation 
in  established  systems  which,  like  that  of  Cambridge,  have  received 
the  sanction  of  time  and  experience.  Now  I  beg  perniisbion  to 
•observe,  that  the  very  proposal  just  noticed  does  contain  innovation 
of  an  essential  and  radical  nature ;  and  one  whose  introduction  all 
admirers  of  our  present  system  ought  peculiarly  'to  deprecate :  this 
10,  die  principle  of  banishing,  from  an  inquiry  into  the  proficiency 
of  young  men,  all  rewards  to  the  deserving.  The  uniform  and 
unvaried  practice  of  this  University,  from  the  very  formation  of  our 
statutes  down  to  the  present  day,  has  been  thatof  adjudging  honor- 
able distinction  to  merit.  To  this  leading  and  peculiar  part  of  its 
character,  we  may  iairly  trace  all  the  utility  and  all  the  reputatioki 
of  our  system;  it  is  the  main  and  vivifyiog  principle  whence  ibfe 
animation  and  spirit  pervading  the  bgdy  may  be  said  tti  spring: 
and  Against  every  violation  of  it,  the  friends  of  Cambridge  educa^un 
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are  called  upon  to  protest.  Besides  this  fuDdamentai  objectioh| 
there  are  certain  ioevitable  consequences  of  this  novel  proposal, 
which  1  am  persuaded  that  its  advocates  have  not  sufficiently  con-^ 
templated:  The  exclusion  of  all  honor  or  distinction,  the  mixing 
together  the  ablest  and  most  meritorious  students,  in  the.  same 
result  urith  those  of  the  lowest  qualiiication  that  can  be  suffered 
to  proceed  to  a  degree,  would  have  the  effect  of  robbing  the  ex-^ 
amination  of  all  d^e  respect  and  importance  usually  attached  by 
young  men  to  their  University  exercises ;  a  feeling  which  it  is  highly 
expedient  to  maintain.  The  minimum  of  knowledge,  that  can  be 
admitted  as  sufficient,  will  soon  be  discovered ;  and  as  no  credit 
can  be  obtained  by  going  beyoiid  this  harrow  limit  (which^  by  the 
by,  must  be  far  short  of  what  the  better  part  of  them  have  exhibited 
at  their  college  lectures  and  examinations,)  the  whole  of  the  new 
arrangement  will  shortly  fall  into  contempt.  Indeed,  as  every  inquiry 
into  merit,  beyond  a  moderate  quantum,  will  be  superfluous,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  examiners  will  give  themselves  trouble 
respecting  the  attainments  of  good  scholars ;  their  main  attention 
must  1)e  devoted  to  the  dull  and  the  indolent.  Such  a  plan  will,  itis 
true,  guard  against  any  cases  of  gross  ignorance,  and  will  secure  a 
moderate  attention  in  every  one  to  certain  important  subjects,  the 
Bcfglect  of  which  at  present  does  not  exclude  him  from  becoming 
a  graduate :  but  for  any  thing  further  its  advocates  cannot  look :  and 
it  promises  no  one  .advantage  that  will  not  be  more  effectually  ob- 
tained by  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  merit,  the  nature  and  ten* 
dency  of  which  we  shall  next  proceteid  to  examine. 
:  The  plan  which  was  last  year  proposed  to  the  Senate^  enacts  a 
full  and  ample  examination  in  classical  subjects,  to  be  followed  by 
an  arrangement  of  honors  in  three  divisions,  exactly  similar  to  those 
oi  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  Optimes.  By  provid* 
ing  that  no  person  shall  nave  a  place  among  the  classical  honors, 
who  has  not  already  obtained  one  in  the  mathematical  tripos,  it  se- 
cures the  University  against  a  neglect  of  philosophical  pursuits : 
and  by  combining  an  examination  in  the  Greek  Testament,  in  the  ' 
history,  antiquities,  and  allusions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  evi^ 
dences  of  our  Religion,  and  by  making  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  these  subjects  the  indispensable  requisite  fo^  a  degree,  it  en- 
sures that  attention  to  them  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  a  se- 
minary for  Christian  education.  That  the  establishment  of  this 
scheme  will  prodigiously  increase  the  amount  of  study  and  of  intellec* 
tual  acquirement,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  person  acquainted 
Vfiih  the  temper  of  our  academical  youth,  or,  I  may  say,  with  the 
pnnciples  of  human  nature  itself.  By  holdtiq^  out  the  certainty  of 
appropriate  reward  to  every  description  of  ekeition^  in  an  ainiost 
exact  proportion  to  the  merit  displayed,  we  shall  henceforth  sup- 
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ply  ail  lUiccasiBg  morive  to  the  industry  of  M  our  students,,  whatp* 
ever  be  the  diversity  of  their  tastes  and  their  capacities;  and  shall 
take  away  those  Excuses  for  the  neglect  of  college  studies^  which 
too  many  are  in  the  habit  of  alleging  to  their  friends  and  to  tbem^ 
•elves.  The  importance  of  the  matter  now  alluded  to,  though  it 
will  be  recognized  by  your  Lordship,  and  by  those  who  have  ever 
been  engaged  in  university  tuition,  may  not  perhaps  strike  all  readers 
in  the  same  light :  it  will  therefore  not  be  amiss  to  esplain  more 
particularly  the  nature  of  a  difficulty  which  frequently  occurs^  to 
disappoint  the  sanguine  hopes  entertained  of  the  success  of  a  youtb 
in  bis  academical  career. 

Many  of  our  students  bring  with  them  to  Cambridge  a  very  con- 
siderable stock  of  classical  knowledge,  as  well  as  much  fondness 
for  ancient  literature  :  but  they  soon  discover  that  there  are  among 
their  numerous  contemporaries  two  or  three  or  more,  possessing  jso 
decided  an  advantage  in  thia  department,  that  they  cannot  reasotia^ 
My  hope  to  overtake  them.  Fancying  therefore  that  all  avenue  to 
classical  honors  is  closed  against  them,  they  feel  their  ardor  damped^ 
and  are  continually  found  turning  aside  from  the  path  of  academical 
study  to  various  trifling  pursuits^  which  are  too  apt  to  mislead  the 
taste^  and  enervate  the  mind  of  youth.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  students  whose  circumstances  in  life  place  them  above  the 
necessity  of ^  obtaining  provision  by  their  own  exertions :  with  this 
flescriptipn  of  young  men,-  the  authority  of  their  tutor  may  prevail 
in  procuring  attention  to  mathematical  studies  during  their  first 
year  ;  but  after  that  period,  they  too  frequently  discard  these  pur- 
suits as  irksome,  merely  because  they  demand  steady  application ; 
or  allege  some  fancied  aversion  to  such  reading,  as  the  excuse  for 
a  neglect  of  tlte  university  course.  Knowing  that  they  have  already 
obtained  a  sufficient  portion  of  this  knowledge  to  ensure  a  degree, 
and  having  no  other  channel  of  academical  distinction  open  to  their 
ambition,  they  suffer  the  greater  part  of  their  remaining  time  to  be 
inispent  in  useless  occupations,  or  else  wasted  in  idleness,  with  its 
usual  accompaniments,  extravagance  and  dissipation.  There  is  ano- 
ther description  of  students  upon  whom  the  same  cause  operates,  less 
disastrously  indeed,  but  still  in  a  manner  greatly  to  be  deprecated : 
I  mean  the  industrious  and  aspiring  scholars,  who  feel  them- 
selves compelled  almo;st  to  desert  those  classical  pursuits  to  which 
their  genius  and  taste  are  best  adapted,  and  to  devote  their  time  ex- 
clusively to  mathematics,  a  study  less  congenial,  in  which  their  pro- 
gress is  painful  and  unsatisfactory.  This  case  likewise  may  require 
some  explanation. .  I  suppose  a  young  man  actuated  by  laudable 
ambition,  with  a  determination  to  realize  as  far  as  possible  the 
hopes  of  lus  parents  and  friends,  or  to  acquire  those  emoluments 
which  are  the  result  of  academical  distinction  ;  for  here  it  may  bQ 
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remarked,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  our  CoHeges,  the  fellowshipa 
ai»  aiFOwedlj  held  out  as  rewards  to  those  who  have  reached  the 
iiigher  class  of  university  honors.  Finding,  therefore,  that  there  are 
dmong  his  contemporaries  some,  whose  scholarship  he  cannot  hope 
with  his  utmost  exertions  to  surpass,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  only 
open  field,  that  of  mathematics ;  while  it  frequently  happens  that 
4)ie  nature  of  his  talents  tends  strongly  in  a  different  direction.  Here 
he  perseveres,  invita  Minerva,  in  laborious  efforts  to  ascend  the 
higher  eminences  of  science ;  and  has  finally  the  mortification  to 
see  persons,  with  scholarship  and  with  industry  inferior  to  his  own, 
invested  with  greater  honors,  and  preferred  in  their  society  to  him* 
self.  This  is  neither  an  imaginary  nor  an  overstated  case  :  it  is  one 
which  tutors  will  acknowledge  as  of  frequent  and  painful  occur- 
rence ;  and  to  which,  under  the  present  system^  we  are  unavoida* 
biy  exposed. 

I  trust  that  these  remarks  will  not  be  construed  into  a  disappro- 
bation of  the  existing  practice  of  exacting  from  every  student  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  philosophical  knowledge,  and  that  1  shall  not  be 
inspected  of  a  wish  to  countenance  the  childish  and  unworthy  apo- 
logy for  a  neglect  of  such  pursuits,  that  the  persou  '  feels  no  taste 
for  them,'  '  that  they  are  dry  and  uninteresting,'  8cc.  In  ascending 
an  eminence,  a  little  perseverance  is  requisite  before  we  can  reach 
the  attractive  and  interesting  parts  of  the  prospect :  in  the  mean 
4ime  the  enercise  is  beneficial  to  the  health  and  the  animal  spirits. 
In  the  acquisition  of  almost  every  science,  a  similar  degree  of  labor 
is  demanded,  before  the  promised  point  of  gratification  can  be 
attained:  but  to  the  mathematics  this  comparison  may  be  applied 
most  appropriately;  since  not  only  is  the  ascent  steep  and  arduous, 
but  the  exertion  which  it  demands  is  peculiarly  invigorating  to  the 
mental  faculties;  and  the  student,  long  before  he  has  reached  the 
agreeable  part  of  the  science,  feels  its  beneficial  effects  in  bis 
atrengthened  powers  of  reasoning,  of  attention,  and  of  memory. 
In  fact,  they  who  complain  most  of  its  irksomeness,  are  the  very 
persons  for  whom  such  a  mental  discipline  is  most  required :  their 
aversion  to  close  and  abstract  reasoning  being  a  defect  which  it  is 
the  special  business  of  education  to  counteract.  The  only  just 
matter  of  complaint  is,  that  while  we  recommend  and  encourage 
di&rent  species  of  study,  we  afford  an  open  and  liberal  scale  of 
rewards  only  to  one  :  and  by  this  means,  the  greater  part  of  our 
students  must  either  be  distinguished  as  mathematicians  or  as  no- 
thing. That  the  other  studies  are  important  and  essential  to  a 
system  of  university  edi^cation,  we  are  all  agreed:  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  in  the  nature  of  young  men's  minds  and  ca- 
pacities very  considerable  differences,  which  make  a  particular  pur- 
suit less  eligible  for  one  than  for  another.  Were  students  more 
generally  encouraged  to  dedicate  their  principal  attention  to  those 
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subjects  in  which  each  is  most  calculated  to  exc^l^  it  is  Harclly  posfsi* 
ble  to  doubt  that  a  two-fold  result  would  ensue  :  a  mUcb  greater 
number  of  students  would  employ  their  time  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
knowledge ;  and  their  respective  acquirements  would  become  more 
beneficial  to  themselves,  to  their  professions,  and  to  their  country .^ 

Against  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  promising  such  great  and  mani- 
fold advantages,  [  hear  only  one  specific  objection  urged ;  which 
isy  that  it  will  Interfere  too  much  with  the  system  already  esta- 
blished, or,  to  use  a  colloquial  term,  that  it  will  hurt  the  study  of 
mathematics.  It  is  indeed  sometimes  alleged  by  those  who  disap- 
prove of  the  proposal,  that  the  university  already  possesses  re- 
wards for  classical  merit  in  the  Chancellor's  Medals,  the  University 
Scholarships,  and  the  various  prizes  for  Greek  and  Latin  composi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  added,  that  both  the  Classics  and  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment are  subjects  of  lectures  in  all  the  colleges,  and  in  some,  of 
examination.  The  last  fact  can  never  be  made  an  argument  against 
a  scheme  which  tends  to  promote  the  very  same  object;  it  shall 
however  be  considered  by  and  by  :  we  must  at  present  advert  to 
the  only  apprehension  entertained  respecting  the  proposed  scheme 
of  classical  honors,  which  in  point  of  fact  operates  to  prevent  its 
adoption. 

It  is,  1  hope,  unnecessary  to  repeat  my  sincere  and  2ealous  wish 
to  see  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  retain  its  rank  in  Cam- 
bridge  unimpaired.  Not  one  of  its  members  feels  more  delight 
than  myself,  in  contemplating  the  character  which  it  has  s6  fairly 
earned  from  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  noble  branch  of  sci- 
ence. But  even  here  i  deprecate  any  thing  like  an  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  one  pursuit  during  the  important  years  wherein  the  taste 
and  principles  of  a  man  are  to  be  formed^  and  a  just  direction 
given  to  his  mind.  Were  we  to  neglect  other  matters  essential  to  a 
well  educated  person,  we  should  incur  the  charge  of  mistaking  the 
means  for  the  end.  But  1  feel  convinced  that  juster  views  per- 
vade this  place  ;  that  our  members  wish  to  encourage  every  liberal 
and  useful  study,  which  can  exercise  the  genius,  cultviate  the  mind, 
and  confirm  sound  principles.  A  little  consideration  will  show, 
that  all  these  objects  may  be  effected  by  the  proposed  method, 
without  in  the  least  hurting  mathematical^studies.' 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  admit  that  some  persons  may  be  in- 
duced by  this  additional  system  to  read  somewhat  less  of  mathe- 
matics, while  they  devote  the  time,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  so  employed,  upon  other  academical  studies  niore  suited  to 
their  genius  and  taste  ;  in  what  respect  is  tlie  pursuit  of  science 
prejudiced  thereby?  What  injury  arises  to  the  individuals  thedfi- 
selves?  What  loss  results  to  their  college,  or  to  the  professions 
for  which  they  are  designed  ?  I  declare  nfiyself  utterly  unabfe  to 
imagine  the  least;  while  it  is  morally  certain,  that  those  Very  per- 
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MOft  wfll  become  better  inforiQed  than  tbey  now  are,  in  the  most 
poiportaat  of  all  human  studies ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  many 
other  students  vifill,  by  the  same  iostitutioUj  be  impelled  to  efforts 
in  literature  and  science^  who,  at  present,  neglect  both  the  one  and 
the  other ;  and  the  dominion  of  idleness  and  dissipation  will  be 
proportionably  contra^cted.  But  to  return  to  the  main  ground  of 
alarm«  that  the  study  of  mathematics  will  be  injured — The  pro^- 
poaed  plan  mak^s  it  an  indispensable  condition,  that  tlie  student 
who  aspires,  to  a  place  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  must  have  previa 
ously  obtained  somei  mathematical  honor ;  and  by  this  provision^ 
it  is  certain  that  thia  species  of  reading  will  be  promoted;  and  that, 
too,  in  a  way  pecuUarly  desirable:  inasmuch  as  many  persons  of 
talent  will  be  nnder  the  necessity  of  carrying  away  with  them  from 
Cambridge  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of  the  more  useful  parts  of 
mechanics,  optics,  hydrostatics,  and  astronomy,  as  well  as  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy  ;  too  many  of  whom,  under 
pur  present  system,  would  probably  limit  their  scientific  acq^uire* 
ments  to  the  solution  of  an  adfected  quadratic,  or^  at  most,  to 
the  extraction  of  a  binomial  surd.  This  result  is  not,  and  can* 
not  be  dispnted :  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  order  of  Junior 
Optimes,  which  is  at  present  rather  shunned  than  courted,  will  rise 
in  respectability,  when  it  becomes  a  passport  to  the  highest  classi* 
4^al  dislinctions.  E^ery  one  must  perceive  how  important  it  is  that 
all  our  honors  should  be  deemed  respectable  objects  of  ambition. . 
Bnt  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  real  apprehensions  of 
those  who  dread  injury  to  mathematical  studies,  apply  only  to  thf 
high  Wranglers,  to  those  who  pursue  their  researches,  with  so  much 
energy  and  success,  into  the  arcana  of  science,  and  who  learn  to 
what  extent  Analysis  may  h^  applied  to  the  advancement  of  Philo- 
sophy. Let  this  fear  once  be  removed,  and  the  point  is  carried. 
That  die  proposed  plan  will  have  an  effect  at  all  prejudicial  to  such 
students,  is  a  position  which  I  strenuously  resist.  The  argutnent^ 
indeed,  were  it  valid,  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  two  classical 
medab  are  injurious ;  since  of  the  persons  who  have  obtained 
these  honors,  how  large  a  proportion  may  be  found  among  our 
highest  Wranglers.  That  great  attainnoents  in  the  classical  and 
philosophical  departments  may  be,  and  frequently  are  united^ 
iBto  one  is.  ignorant:  and  1  appeal  to  your  Liordship,  as  well 
as  tQ  other  persons  who  have  excelled  at  the  same  time  in  both 
these  studies,  whether  the  perusal  of  the  finest  writers,  dmnga  part 
ioi  each  day,  be  not  a  relief  to  the  mind  and  spirits,  which  prevents 
the  fatigife  resulting  from  uninterrupted  exercise  in  the  severer  dis«> 
eifiine  of  science.  The  young  man,  whose  ambition  and  energies 
are  wholly  directed  to  the  acquirement  of  academical  honors,  (and 
10  no  others  is  Ibis  part  of  the  subject  applicable,)  will  feel  him- 
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self. constantly  refreshed  atid  invigorated  by  tliis  change  of  pul-svitl 
the  afternation  of  studies  is  as  wholesome  to  his  niind,  as  that  of 
solid  and  of  light  food  is  to  his  bodily  constitution. 

Further  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  a  defalcation  in  mathema* 
tical  readings  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that,  under  the  jbiht  system, 
someyoting  men  will  carry  that  branch  of  study  much  farther  tbail 
at  present.  Many  will,  by  taste  and  previous  scholarship,  naturally 
be  drawn  for  the  most  part  to  classical  pursuits  ;  tbe^,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  owing  to  smaller  advantages  of  school  educatidfi,  or 
from  other  causes,  find  themselves,  on  their  arrival  in  the  Univer* 
8ity,,less  able  to  cope  in  this  field,  will  continue,  as  now,  to  seek 
distinction  in  the  more  esfact  sciences  ;  the  only  alteration  will  be 
of  this  kind — the  mathematician,  seeing  formidable  competitors  in 
his  own  college  among  the  aspirants  to  classical  honors,  will  find 
greater  efforts  and  a  higher  quantity  of  infc^rmation  requisite,  to  give 
him  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  Fellowship;  Thus  one  class  of  stu- 
dents will  devote  their  principal  attention  to  philosophy,  and  another 
to  scholarship ;  while  neither  the  mathematician  is  at  liberty  to 
neglect  the  classics,  nor  the  scholar  to  neglect  the  mathematics : 
but  it  is  upon  his  own  favorite  pursuit  that  each  will  mainly  rely 
for  success.  By  this  means,  three  distinct  and  important  advantaged 
will  be  obtained :  1.  A  greater  proportion  of  persons  will  iu*^ 
dustriously  pursue  academical  studies ;  9.  this  industry  will  take  a 
direction  more  conducive  to  their  several  improvements :  3.  and 
the  society  of  each  college  will  have  a  better  choice  of  proficients, 
both  in  science  and  literature. 

It  must  ndt  be  replied  to  this  representation,  that  it  is  only  a 
sanguine  speculation,  not  built  upon  experience.  The  experiment, 
as  far  as  the  more  studious  clasjs  is  concerned,  hds  already  been 
tried.  It  IS  well  known  that  in  one  of  our  large  colleges  the 
fellowships  are  disposed  of,  not  in  corres|fondence  with  the  honors 
•acquired  in  the  University  contests,  but  with  reference  to  the  col- 
lective merits  ofthe  candidates, -estimated  by  a  joint  examination  of 
their  'mathematical,  metaphysical,  and  classical  attainments.  To  this 
system  of  encouragement  we  are,  I  suppose,  to  attribute  the  fact, 
that  the  students  of  that  college  have,  9t  least  during  the  last  twelve 
years/ borne  away  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  classical  honors 
proposed  to  the  whole  University.  Certainly,  such  remarkable 
and  continued  success  in  literature,  mtist  be  assigned  not  to  accK- 
detit,  but  to  some  greiit  operating  cause;  since  the  students  of 
that  college  do  not  amount  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number  in 
Cambridge.  But  is  it  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  this  'suc- 
cessful devotion  to  classical  pursuits^  there  have  been  wanting  fiigh 
malbetnaticians  in  that  college  I  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that, 
during  this  very  period,  about  half  our  mathematical  prices  have 
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been  adjudged  to  shtdentt  of  thdt  same  society.'  Here^  dieo,  we 
Inve  a  praclical  instance  of  the  results  of  that  fair  competition 
among  the  followers  of 'both  branches  of  knowledge,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  4o  describe.  And  umilar  effects  must  follow  through* 
out  the  University,  as  soon  as  die  proposed  scheme  is  adopted  ; 
with  this  distinctioni  however— 4he  motive  for  additional  industry 
will  then  become  general,  and  instead  of  being  confined  to  those 
of  superior  pretensions  from  talent,  it  will  operate  upon  all  grada* 
iiotts^srbility. 

In  adopting  the  plan  proposed  last  year  to  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  found  one  leading  advantage,  which  your  Lordshipi  and  all  per- 
sons well  acquainted  widi  our  Umversily,  know  how  to  appreciate 
*— a  conformity,  both  in  spirit  and  in  detail,  with  the  regulations 
already  estaUished  and  practised «  No  new  machinery,  no  untried 
principles,  no  deviation  from  approved  customs,  is  introduced.  The 
arrangement  of  honors  is  one  to  which  our  members  of  all  ages  are 
both  familiarized  and  attached :  the  mode  to.be  adopted  in  the  ex« 
amination  is  similar  to  that  which  is  found  so  emmently  successful 
in  the  examinations  for  Chancellor's  medals,  and  for  University 
scholarships.  And  I  must  repeat,  that  we  shall  be  wanting  to  our* 
^elves^  and  to  the  duty  we  owe  our  founders,  as  well  as  to  the  just 
eiLpectations  of  the  community,  if  we  neglect  to  avail  ourselves  of 
those  means,  which  we  possess,  for  exciting  our  young  men  to 
emulation  in  all  laudable  and  all  useful  pursuits.  No  person  can 
enter  our  Senate  House  during  the  days  of  annual  examination  for 
degrees,  without  feeling  deeply  impressed  with  the  spectacle  of  so 
jnuch  zeal  as  is  there  exhibited ;  nor  is  this  seen  merely  among 
those  who  take  the  lead  in  the  race,  but  throughout  the  whole 
assemblage  oi  perhaps  two  hundred  candidates.  Upon  the  last 
day  in  particular,  when  the  decision  is  approaching  which  is  finally 
to  ascertain  their  academical  fortunes,  we  may  see  as  much  eager- 
ness in  contesting  a  single  place,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  from  the  top, 
as  if  the  competition  lay  for  the  rank  of  first  or  second  Wrangler :  so 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  youth  is  our  academical  -system,  and 
so  anxious  are  they  to  exhibit  themselves  in  it  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage. 

There  is  another  recommendation,  and  in  my  opinion  a  very 
important  one,  to  be  urged  in  behalf  of  this  addition  to  our  system 
-^it  »s  desired  by  the  young  men  themselves.  The  scholar  ardently 
lot^s  for  a  proper  field  to  distinguish  himself,  and  to  satisfy  the 

'  Qpoo  conuiUiiig  the  Cambridge  Calendar,  I  find  that  tir  of  the  twelve 
3eniQr  Wranglers,  and  eleven  of  the  twenty/our  Smith's  Prizemen  have  be-* 
looked  to  the  same  society.  Its  advantage  in  classical  honors  during  this 
period  appears,  by  the  same  authotity,  to  be  In  a  still  higher  ratio  tnan  I 
naVe  mcn^nsd. 
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tftogtrid^  exp^etatioit  (of  his  friends ;  the  mathematkisia  does  not 
deny  the  fairness  and  the  equity  of  the  regulation*  I  had  oppor- 
tnnities  of  remarking  with  what  delight  they^  last  year^  hailed  die 
flfppearanee  oY  the  Uberal  prpposals  of  the  Master  of  Trinity,  as 
"Well  lis  the  disappointment  felt  at  their  rejection.  In  a  place  of 
di^phnei^  it  is  not  often  consistent  with  the  duty  of  the  superiors 
to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  governed.;  but  where  the  public 
•feelinf^  happens^  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  take  a  direction  fa<^ 
torable  to  study  and  good  order,  it  would  be  weak  policy  not  to 
avail  oursekes  of  the  circumstance* «  « 

By  some  persons  who  read  these  remarks,  a  question  of  this  kind 
4may  probably  be  asked^-rlf  an  institution  be  really  so  desirable,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  free  from  all  sound  objection,  how  can  it  have 
happened,  that  it  has  never  yet  been  enacted — that  the  University 
has  cdntinued  to  deprive  itself  and  the  country  of  6uch  great  and 
obvious  benefit  i  We  reply,  tliat  it  has  been,  long  and  anxiously  de« 
sired ;  and  that  ever  since  our  matheniiatical  system  assumed  its 
present  form  and  importance,  many  people  have  wished  to  see  a 
proper  balance  preserved,  by  a  similar  encouragement  of  other 
essential  pursuits^  The  difficulty  of  effecting  great  regulations  iu 
*a  body>  ^constituted  like  ours,  is  too  well  known.  Time,  however, 
the  greatest  of  innovators,  has  already  produced  a  n^ighty  altera# 
tion  t  I  dllade  to  the  increased  number  of  our  students,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  past  progressive,  and  within  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  nearly  doubled:  nor  are  there  any  symptoms  either  in 
the  state  of  the  country,  or  in  the  feelings  entertained  towards  th# 
Enj^lish  Universities^  of  any  ipaterial  diminution.  Had  we  not^ 
therefore^  a  variety  of  other  motives  conspiring  to  recommend 
auch  an  improvement  in  our  plan  of  education,  yet  this  single  coo* 
sideration  might  be  sufficient.  Supposing  the  system,  to  have  been 
-adequate  heretofore,  for  the  maintenance  of  industry  and  good 
<Mder  among  the  young  men,  yet  the  same  becomes  inadequate  when 
the  number  is  increased  two^fold.  This  single  fact  has  prevailed 
with  many  persons^  who  were  most  averse  to  any  change,  and  has 
tK>nvinced  them  that  the  proposed  dasncal  examination  is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  discipline ;  which,  in  a  place  where 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  young  men  are  collected,  can  Kever  be 
«ffe<^ually  preserved,  except  by  engaging  their  time  and  their  at- 
tesiiofiin  liberal  and  useful  pursuits.  The  enlargement  of  our 
scheme  of  education  is  therefore  as  desirable  as  the  enlai^ement 
of  our  buildings  for  their  reception.     In  touching  upon  the  last 

Eoint,  1  cannot  help  remarking,  that  although  the  judicious  regu- 
itions  enacted  four  years  ago,  for  the  lodging-houses  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  in  which  about  half  our  students  i  reside,  have  ma- 
terially palliated  the  evil,  and  produced  as  great  an  assimilation  to 
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the  discipline  of  a  college  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  jet 
they  ean  never  compensate  for  the  advantage  of  m  society  living 
like  one  family  within  the  same  walls;  nor  can  any  regulatioBs 
remedy  the  increase  expense  of  university  education,  necessarily 
produced  by  the  present  mode  of  lodging  the  young  men.  Upon 
this  subject,  however,  we  look  forward  to  an  improved  stale  of 
things :  th^  author  of  the  Grace  for  Classical  Examinations  it 
known  to  have  originated  a  pkn  at  once  spirited  and  judicious^  for 
increasing  the  buildings  of  his  own  collie :  and  there  tan  be 
little  doubt,  but  that  a  measure  which  has  been  long  demanded  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  University,  will,  after  the  example  has 
i>een  given,  find  imitation  in  some  other  societies:  in  thb  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  many  other  particulars,  the  spirit  of  rivalry  exist- 
ing among  our  different  colleges,  is  sure  to  promote  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  body.  This  step  will  prove  more  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  an  English  system  of  education,  than  perhaps  any  other 
that  could  be  named  ;  and  it  will  entitle  its  author  to  the  lasting 
gratitude,  fiot  only  of  the  present,  but  of  future  generations. 

Our  annual  examinations  for  Chancellor's  medals  and  Univer^ 
sity  scholarships  have,  i  readily  confess,  a  powerful  influence  tn 
promoting  the  study  of  the  classics.  Such  is  the  i^eal  and  industry 
which  they  generate,  that,  as  your  Lordship,  who  has  long  been 
'an  examiner  on  these  occasions,  will  testify,  it  is  not  imfre- 
'^uent  to  find  students  of  less  than  three  years  standing,  who 
exhibit  a  familiarity  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
iii^riters  of  ihe  purest  ages;  who,  in  their  imitations  of  the  poets 
in  both  languages,  performed  within  three  or  four  hours,  show 
spirit,  taste,  and  correctness,  which  would  deserve  praise  were 
they  the  productions  of  long  time  and  study ;  and  who  add  to  thes^ 
acquirements  a  very  extensive  knowledge  in  history^  antiquities, 
chronology,  grammar,  and  philology,  and  sometimes  answer  sa- 
tisfactorily to  almost  every  description  of  questions  upon  these 
subjects,  that  can  reasonably  be  put  to  a  student.  Both  the  be- 
nefit to  the  individuals  and  the  credit  resulting  to  the  University 
are  great ;  but  then  the  benefit  extends  only  to  eight  or  ten  persons 
at  the  utmost,  belonging  to  each  year,  who  are  stimulated  to  ex- 
ertion by  the  influence  oif  these  prizes.  Of  the  effect  which  is 
certain  to  ensue  from  the  proposed  liberal  and  unlimited  compe- 
tition, we  have  already  a  strong  illustration  at-  the  contests  for  our 
'University  Scholarships  :  here  the  examiners  occasionally  mention 
with  honor  some  able  scholars,  who  come  next  to  the  successful 
candidate ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  young  men  prepare 
themselves  long  and  industriously  for  this  trial,  without  cheri^itig 
any  hopes  of  the  prize  itself,  but  aspiting  only  to  that  uncertain  and 
unrecorded  honor : 
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Tantus  amor  hmiumr  ttemUs  est  vkhfia  cura. 
What  would  the  effect  be  upon  the  generous  ambition  and  ingenti^ 
0U8  minds,  of  ttbeyouthsy  vfere  «pprQpriate  rewards  offered  to  everj 
gradation  of  real  merit!  To  confine  classical  distinctions  to  two 
persons  of  each  year,  is  a  restriction,  the  fairness  or  expediency  oi 
which  I  never  yet  heard  any  one  maintain.  Let  us  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  some  reason  for  this  precise  limit,  at  the  inati*- 
tution  of  the  medals  in  1751 ;  it  woiild  follow  that  the  four-fold 
increase  of  our  numbers  since  that  period  would  make  it  requisite 
to  extend  the  distinctions  at  present  to  eight.  But  the  only  equi»- 
table  rule  for  limiting  the  number  is  the  positive  merit  of  the  can^ 
didates;  which  differs^  as  might  be  expectedj^  very  materially  in  dif- 
ferent years*  Under  the  existing  system,  we  must  expect  to  see 
eases  of  hardship  and  inequality  in  the  dispensation  of  honor ;  and 
such  your  Liordship  will  acknowledge  actually  to  have  occurred. 
Sometimes  students  of  great  talents  and  great  acquirements  in  every 
department  of  classical  literature,  are  dismissed  by  the  University 
without  any  reward  or  distinction  whatever,  because  they  fall 
somewhat  short  of  the  two  first  among  their  contemporaries  :  yet 
it  has  happened  that  the  persons  thus  left  in  the  undistinguished 
crowd,  have  deserved  to  stand  in  the  very  highest  class,  both  of 
scholarship  and  ability,  and  were  every  way  calculated  to  confer 
lustre  upon  the  place  of  their  education.  Your  Lordship  will  per- 
haps recollect  that,  about  four  years  ago,  a  proposal  was  made  to 
theexaminers  for.  the  medals  to  remedy  this  palpablcx  defect,  by 
publishing  for  the  future  an  order  of  merit  among  those  candidates, 
who  should  be  unanimously  adjudged  deserving  of  University  dis«» 
tinction,  according  to  the  manner  now  practised  among  the  Wrang- 
lers :  the  proposal  was  well  received  at  the  time,  nor  was  any 
doubt  entertained  of  its  receiving  the  sanction  of  our  Chancellor, 
cWho  always  shows  himself  interested  for  the  credit  and  prosperity 
of  the  establishment  over  which  he  presides  :  there  is  reason  also 
to  believe  that  the  measure,  if  adopted,  would  have  been  generally 
acceptable  to  the  University,  However,  similar  consequences  will 
ere  long,  [  trust,  be  produced  by  the  enactment  of  the  general  plan 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking : 

xax  TWf  ioKWvrcffif  auro^,  ou  ravrov  triivu. 
The  examination  for  the  medals  will  then  hold  the  same  relation  to 
the  classical  tripos,  which  that  for  Dr.  Smith's  two  prizes  now  bears 
to  the  mathematical. 

As  I  am  not  willing  to  disguise  any  fact  which  bears  upon  my 
subject,  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  proposed  system  will  prove 
a  greater  benefit  to  the  small  colleges  than  to  the  large  ones ;  snice 
in  the  latter  societies,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  their  students^ 
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the  examinations  do  possess  an  importance,  arid  produce  an  incen- 
tive, which  cannot  be  expected  in  the  same  degree,  where  the  com- 
petition is  more  confined.  But  in  a  community  like  ours,  tt  must 
aliA'ajs  happen,  that  a  public  re|[|ilation  witt  affect  some  of  the  so^ 
cieties  more  than  others  :  and  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the 
members  of  our  two  large  colleges  to  imagine,  thai  they  can  be 
influenced  by  any  such  considerations  to  oppose  an  enactment, 
mbich  promises  so  much  benefit  to  the  general  cause  of  University 
education.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  they  wiH  no^ 
be  gainers,  and  considerable  gainers  too,  by  a  scheme,  which  wiH 
infallibly  raise  the  tone  and  standard  of  industry  and  of  literature 
throughout  the  whole  body.  Besides,  as  we  have  already  men« 
tioned,  experience  proves  the  insnfiSciency  of  the  examinations  even 
of  the  large  colleges,  useful  and  efiicacious  as  they  are,  to  guard 
against  determined  neglect  of  every  thing,  except  that  pittance  of 
knowledge  barely  suflicient  for  a  degree.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
require,  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  education,  an  account  of  the 
proficiency  of  each  person  in  all  the  various  studies  which  his  coU 
lege  has  already  encouraged  him  to  pursue  :  such  a  measure,  there^ 
fore,  will  prove  not  an  interference,  but  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the 
systems  pursued  in  each  society.  At  present,  an  instructor  ofte» 
experiences  material  difiiculty  in  prevailing  upon  his  aspiring  pu-' 
pils  to  study  works,  even  of  the  most  valuable  description,  which 
are  not  expected  to  conduce,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  success  at  a 
public  examination  :  and  when,  in  deference  to  advice  and  autho- 
rity, the  young  man  does  read  such  books,  it  is  with  haste  and  im- 
patience, as  if  under  the  impression  that  *  he  is  losing  time.'  Thiar 
is  a  consequence  inseparable  from  our  method  of  competition ;  ^n 
evil^  perhaps,  it  may  be  called— -but  one  which  can  only  be  remedi- 
ed by  extending  that  competition  to  all  essential  branches  of  an  un- 
der-graduate's  study.  It  is  an  additional  recommendation  of  the 
plan,  that  it  does  not  interfere,  in  j^ojnf  of  time,  with  any  coHege 
system.  While  adverting  to  this  subject,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused 
for  mentioning  a  topic  which  is  now  become  a  piece  of  academi- 
cal history ;  I  mean,  the  proposals  of  Mr.  John  Jebb,  about  fifty 
years  ago^  for  an  annual  examination  of  every  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity. We  have  heard  it  currently  said,  that  these  proposals  were 
rejected  through  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Powell, 
the  Master  of  St.  John's,  who  had  lately  instituted  similar  exami- 
nations in  his  own  college,  and  was  unViilling  that  their  beneficial 
eflects,  which  were  immediately  felt,  should  be  imparted  to  the  rest 
of  the  University ;  choosing  to  maintain  a  sort  of  monopoly  of 
science  and  learning  at  home.  Happening  to  have  lately  examin- 
ed the  history  and  details  of  these  proposals^  as  given  by  Mr.  Jebb 
himself,  I  think  it  right  to  avow  my  opinion,  that  the  resistance 
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miKle  to  thciti'b;  Dr.  Powell  mid  otb^cs,  wa»  oot  only  jitfslifiatdo^ 
but  laudnble ;  since  tbeir  praeticsil  resi|U>  had  tbey  succeeded,  must 
have  hten,  to  tdkf^nll  directioo^  of  educatipn  out  of  the  bands  of  the 
re8pe<2tive  eoHeges,  and  to  ptace.it  ip  those  of  persons  nominated 
in  an  order  following  tbe  ej^cle  of  proctors  (and  therefore  almost 
extlnding  the  cotisideratioii  of  their  fitness^)  who  were  to  have  pre^ 
scribed  the  studies  of  each  year.  There  were  several  parts  of  this 
large  machinery  wbichi  uidess  the  Univ^^rsity  was  very  differently 
constituted  in  tb^  year  1772y  than  it  iset  present,  could  hprdly  have 
been  lurned  to  any  practical  benefit*  Several  different  schemes  of 
reform  were  subsequently  proposed  by  Mr.  Jebb  without  success; 
all  tendmg  to  reduce  the  whole  University  into  the  state  of  one  vasi 
and  unwieldy  college^  but  without  making  any  effectual  provision 
for  its  administration  in  this  altered  state.  One  of  these  plans^ 
Were  it  to  be  named  at  the  present  day,  would  meet  with  loud  aundi 
unanimous  reprobation  ;  I  mean^  a  separation  of  the  noblemen  and 
fellow'comnioners  from  tbe  otjier  studentSi  subjecting  them  to  a 
different  species  of  ordeal.  My  motive  for  mentioning  this  piece 
of  academical  history,  suggested  by  the  course  of  my  argument,  is 
a  wish  to  correct  some  err ooeous  notions  which  prevail  respecting 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Powell^  a  most  able,  learned,  and  public-spi- 
rked  character;  who,  from  tbe  impulse  which  he  gave  to  academi-^ 
cal  study,  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefae-* 
tors,  not  only  of  his  ow»  college,  but  the  whole  University. 

There  are  certain  incidental  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  in-; 
stitution  of  classical  and  theological  examinations  for  degrees, 
which,  though  they  may  not  have  entered  into  the  calculation  of  its 
advantages,  strike  me  as  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence^ 
First,  the  c^ce  of  Examiner,  requiring  bodi  erudition  and  judgment, 
will  procure  much  credit  to  those  by  whom  it  is  ably  discharged, 
and  will  thereby  have  the  double  advantage  of  adding  a  motive  to 
some  of  our  ablest  resident  fellows .  for  the  prosecution  of  impor- 
tant studies,  and  of  introducing  their  merits  to  the  more  general 
knowledge  of  tbe  world.'  In  the  nei^t  plaee,  a  gradual  improve-^ 
nient  in  die  education  of  youth  Arougbout  the  kingdom  must  en-> 
sue,  not  only  from  the  advancement  of  classical  knowledge  in  the 
Ufuversity,  whence  so  large  a  proportion  of  tbe  instructors  are  taken, 
but  from  the  existence  of  a  better  criterion  than  we  noyi^  have  for 
estimating  the  merits  of  schoolmasters  add  private  tutors.  The 
&shion,  so  prevalent  during  the  last  few  years,  of  committing  the 
vrhole,  or  part  of  a  boy's  ^ucation  to  gentlemen  who  take  only 

'  The  mode  of  their  appointment,  which  is  proposed  to  be  vested  in  certain 
officers  holding  responsible  situations  in  the  University,  is  guarded  against 
the  opposite  dangers  arising  from  individual  nomination  and  rotatory  sue* 
cession. 
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four  or  li?e  fnppik^  iaakes  dais,  moM  thin  aver,  a  poiai  ofitoiportf 
•nee.  At  pBeaent,  a  porea t  bss  not  cif tfo  mty  mMot  of  a|^recia ting 
tiia()ttalificati«os  of  penons  to  whose  care  he  eotrusia  hn  nan.  It 
is  no  triflti^  reoonunnndalioB  of  a  measuDe,  that,  it  will  iptocnre 
more  certain  pvoidsion  for  the  meritorious  scholar,  and  vrili  at  the 
tame  time  improve  the  geneal  state  of  education. 

Other  arguments  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  propoaed  scheme; 
and  in  particular  it  might  be  shown  to  be  more  consistent  wilh  the 
original  intent  of  our  foundations,  and  the  views  of  por  stalates^ 
thali  the  preponderating  encouragement  now  given  to  the  pursuit 
of  mathematics.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  press  the  aulgect  to  a  £st 
tiguing  length,  and  I  suspect  that  enough  has  ahreadjr  been  aUg|estt 
edto  convince  those  who  will  candidly  vefleot  upon  the  intrinsie 
recpmmendatious  of  the  measure.  It  is  now  proper  to  mention  tlie 
circumstance  which  has  induced  me  to  laj  before  the  public,  at  this 
particular  moment,  some  considerations  upon  a  subject  so  deepijf 
afiectiiig  the  vital  interests  both  of  our  academical  and  ^cdeaiaatif 
cal  establiriiments.  it  is  proposed,  I  understand^  to  submit  tmmai- 
diatelj,  for  the  a|^obation  of  the  University,  a  widely  different 
plan,  and  one  comprising  itrery  few  of  the  essential  objects  which 
the  Grace  of  the  Master  of  Trinity  embraces.  I  must  be  peirmit* 
ted  to  eatpressthe  sincere  respect,  both  public  and  private,  which  I 
entertain  for  the  quarter  whence  the  new  proposal  originates ;  and 
to  disclaim  an  intention  of  opposite  this  or  any  other  scheme  u^ch 
tends,  ^ven  in  a  slight  d^ee,  to  enforce  industry  among  our  .atnt- 
'  dents.  Nor  will  1  omit  to  eiqpress  my  s^nse  of  the  liber#  and 
candid  feeling,  which  leads  the  author  of  .the  measure  to  mah  that 
it  may  be  fuUy  and  maturely  discussed  among  us,  fcefbie  the  sen- 
tiflEients  of  the  university  are  taken  upon  ita  merits.  It  certainly  is 
impossible  for  me  to  approve  some  of  its  provisions,  or  to  think 
them  adequate  to  what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demand:  but 
my  main  appnsheitsion  is,  lest  it  should  he  considered  as  a  sub- 
atitute  for  the  more  efficacicwis  and  more  constitutional  enactr 
meat  proposed  last  year'  to  the  Senate^  Whatever  has  (the  eflfect 
of  intercepting,  or  even  postponing,  the  adoption  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, i  do  not  hesitate  to  deprecate  as  a  serious  and  sid»tantiat 
jevil. 

The  provisions  of  .the  new  scheme  are,  I  am  informed,  in  .sub*- 
stance  the  foliowii^ :  an  e&camination,  during  ceitain  tdays  in  vthe 
Lent  Term,  of  all  students  who  have  kept  four  preceding itermsf  the 
aut^eds  to  be  either  one  of  the  Gospels,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
jGredL,  and  Dr^  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  along  with  a  part 
of  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  author,  to  be  fixed  upon  and  announced 
at  least  a  year  beforehand ;  the  names  of  the  persons  examined  to  be 
arranged  in  three  clabses,  each  in  alphabetical  order :  and  no  person 
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U  to  be  allowed  to  take  bis  degree  wbo  had  not  p^eS  one  of 
these  examinations.  Now,  admitting  in  the  fullest  extent  all  the 
advantages  to  which  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  can  possibly  lay 
claim,  Imust  observe  that  it  will  effect  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  good  to  be  expiected  from  an  enlarged  plaii,  and  will  supply 
very  few  of  the  desiderata  which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe. 
It  will  certainly  enforce  some  little  attention  to  study  even  among 
the  most  indolent,  during  the  early  part  of  their  residence  at 
Cambridge;  an  advantage  which  it  is  no  wish  of  mine  to  depre* 
ciate.  Still  it  isimpossible  not  to  remark,  that  it  leaves  the  system 
for  almost  two  years  preceding  the  Bachelor's  'degree,  totally  un* 
altered.  The  main  part  of  our  youth  must  continue,  as  at  pre* 
sent,  to  aim  at  credit  in  mathematics  or  in  nothing :  while  the  dull 
and  the  indolent,  knowing  that  there  is  to  be  no  further  call  upon 
them  for  either  divinity  or  classics,  will  think  that  they  have  finally 
got  rid  of  these  subjects,  and  that  the  renewal  of  their,  acquaint 
tance  with  £uclid  and  Algebra  may  safely  be  postponed  till  the 
ultimate  examination  approaches.  It  has  already  been  explained^ 
that  the  period,  in  which  the  college  system  requires  lo  be  assisted 
and  enforced  by  the  enactments  of  the  university,  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  the  early  but  the  laiter  part  of  the  Under-graduate- 
ship:  and  this  the  proposed  regulation  leaves  untouched.  In 
promoting  classical  literature,  it  will  have  no  effect  whatever ;  the 
subjects  of  inquiry  being  considerably  less  extensive  than  thoise  of 
tlieir  College  Lectures  and  examinations,  will  not  produce,  in  the 
better  class  of  students,  any  attention  to  matters  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  neglected.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  addition 
i^f  two  classes  (or  rather  of  one  class,  since  several  of  the  pro- 
jects already  alluded  to,  recommend  a  separate  class  for  those 
merely  suffered  to  pass  to  a  degree)  will  be .  effectual  in  exciting 
much  zeal  or  industry  among  the  young  men  in  their  fifth  ternu 
In  the  present  state  of  the  University,  the  total  number  annually 
subjected  to  this  Lent  examination  will  exceed  three  hundred ;  and 
as  the  last  class  is  to  comprise  those  who.  can  barely  pass  mttster> 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  this  will  always  prove  the  least  nu- 
merous :  and,  unless  I  misapprehend  the  feelings  of  young  ^en, 
they  will  have  little  value  for  a  place  in  the-first  or  second  classes*, 
where  their  names  maybe  found  in  alphabetical  position,  upon 
terras  of  equality  with  100  or  150  of  their  contemporaries. 
Nevertheless,  I  confess  my  satisfaction  at  the  proposal, of  an  addi- 
tional class,  not  from  any  expectation  of  its  efficacy,  but  because 
I  consider  it  as  an  admission  of  the  principle,  that,  at  Can^ridge, 
no  examination  ought  to  be  unaccompanied  with  honorable  dis- 
tinctions of  merit;  and  I  am  therefore  led  to  hope,  that  they  who 
have  advanced,  this  first  step  towards  rewarding  schblacsbip|.  will^ 
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d^  lbn^>  cmi^^t  to  a'  ntof6  substantial  and  efficacious  measure."  In 
filing  a  pilhiit  ^sianiidatiofi  iti  the  intermediate  space  between  admis* 
ifcM  and  deg^d,  there  are  many  obvious  advantages ;  but  the  pre- 
eise  time  ho^  sugge^tted  for  the  purpose,  appears  less  eligible  than 
tbut  pbdposed  b^your  Lordship,  aiid  the  other  Syndics,  in  1819.  I 
ihn  Wefi  aware  of  the  objections  which  some  persons  ur^e  to  any 
ijfidh  inquiry  before  the  ultimate  one,  upon  the  score  of  its  being 
an  interference  with  the  systems  of  the  respective  colleges;  ob-' 
jection^  whieh  hdve  considerable  weight,  thougb  not,  I  think, 
sufficient  to  preponderate  against  the  benefit  of  enforcing  industry 
^"inong  those  who  never  mean  to  apply  for  a  bachelor's  degree ; 
^d  of  preventing  ai^  of  the  others  from  postponing  the  day  of 
8ti»fy  tSl  dieir  (astyear.  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
fai fly  be  entertained  upon  this  point,  I  do  not  comprehend  bow 
any  can  exist  upon  the  propriety  of  calling  for  a  full  account  of  ft 
^Uhg  mattes  progressf  at  the  end  of  his  education.  Without  trou- 
bling the  reader  with  a  repetitio^t  of  my  former  arguments,  I  must 
be  peffiiittiddtb  ask  why  all  encouragement  to  tlie  study  of  the  Greek 
9(hri}>tures,  during  the  two  last  years  of  the  under-graduateship, 
ifii  t6  be  abandoned  ?  Why  is  no  motive  to  be  supplied  for  acquiring 
a  eotVect  knowledge  Of  Jewish  history  and  antiquities,  and  the 
(lecttliHr  (At^s^dlogy  of  tfad  Mew  Testament;  subjects  wbich, 
I  eaii  tejTtify  from  observation,  excite  as  mucb  interest  in  the 
student  who  doe^  attend  to  them,  as  any  others,  either  in  lite- 
future  ot  sciei^e  ?  Why  sitould  we  not  invite  the  young  men  to 
teerit  and  meditate  npoii  siich  works  as  Paley's  Natural  The- 
ology, and  Butler^s  Analogy  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion  ? 

■  Since  these  remarks  have  becfn  printed,  I  have  seen  an  altered  draught 
of  the  new  sdieroe,in  which  I  am  soriy  to  observe  that  this  Islight  advance 
towards  a  distinction  of  merit  is  abandoned :  it  is  now  intended  that  there 
^ould  be  no  distinction  except  that  of  the  tantwn  non  repulsi;  of  those  *  to 
wiiom  the  examiners  have  only  not  refused  their  certificate  of  approval;'  who 
are  to  be  separated  ffom  the  rest  of  their  year,  and  to  have  their  names 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  With  respect  to  the  portions  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  Proposal  now  contains  an  express  caution,  that  *  this  part  of  the 
examination  snail  be  so  limited,  that  every  one  who  is  to  be  examine  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  show  a  competent  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects/ 
It  follows,  therefore,^  that  the  incjuiry  must  be  levelled  to  the  very  lowest 
de^ee'  of  schc^rsfaip  and  capacity  Which  can  be  <  expected'  to  exist  in 
may  of  our  students:  andof  course  the  two  pieces  selected  must  always 
be  from  the  easiest  authors  in  each  language.  As  the  only  advanta^  pro* 
po^^  by  such  an  enactment  must  be«  to  detect  those  who  are  destitute  of 
tHat  hnMble  decree  of  school  knowledge  without  which  no  person  ought  to 
bvter  beed  admitted  a  member  of  the  University,  woiiM  it  not  be  better,  on 
every  aocbuat^  that  this  part  of  the  examination  should  take  place  When  tlfe 
stndents.are. assembled  for  matriculation  ^ 
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It  will  be  no  slight  benefit  to  induce  the  studious  of  every  stand- 
ing to  dedicate  the  Sunday  to  some^  subjects  of  this  descrip- 
tion^ and  remove  from  them  the  temptation  of  employing  that 
day  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  rest  of  the  week.  For  want  of 
such  a  motive  the  studeitt  who  passes  bis  'time  in  the  ardent  pur- 
suit of  academical  fame,  is  sometimes  apt  to  devote  the  Sabbath 
to  the  investigation  of  Fluents  and  Series^  or  to  mastering  the 
difficulties  of  iXschylus  and  Thucydides.  The  mention  of  this 
point  will  not  be  deemed  trifling  or  insignificant  by  any  one,  who 
considers  how  much  any  good  habit  contracted  in  youth  affects 
the  character  of  the  man  in  every  stage  of  his  existence. ,  And 
surely  the  habit  of  consecrating  the  Lord's  day  to  religious  medi- 
tation is  one,  which  every  duty  enjoins  us  to  cultivate,  and  which 
cannot  be  neglected  without  seriously  impairing  the  character  and 
the  hopes  of  a  Christian. 

To  return  to  the  forth-coming  scheme :  however  inadequate  it 
appears  to  the  great  objects  which  all  friends  of  the  University 
must  desire  to  see  attained,  it  has  still  my  good  wishes  for  its  suc- 
cess :  since  if  the  enactment  once  takes  place,  it  cannot  fail  to  re- 
ceive, ere  long,  such  amendment  and  additions  as  will  elevate  it 
both  in  consequence  and  utility.  But  my  main  object  is  to  urge, 
that' whether  this  measure,  applying  to  the  fifth  term,  be  adoptied  or 
not ;  the  plan  proposed  by  the  late  Vice  Chancellor  for  examining 
the  students  immediately  before  their  Bachelor's  degree,  in  classics 
and  theology,  is  no  less  desirable  and  requisite.  The  two  schenfies 
are  nearly  independent  of  each  other ;  but  the  reason  of  the  case 
points  out  that  a  general  and  fundamental  measure  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  one,  which  embraces  a  very  small  part  of  a  young  man's 
studies,  and  extends  to  less  than  half  the  period  of  his  academical 
education.  I  am  aware,  however,  of  the  feeling  of  delicacy  which 
prevents  any  frieiid  of  the  comprehensive  measure  from  bringing 
forward  a  motion,  which  has  been  recently  made  by  a  person  of 
such  high  rank  and  consideration  in  our  body  ;  and  while  no  one 
else  can  with  propriety  take  it  out  of  his  hand,  we  must  not  expect 
him  to  be  forward  in  renewing  a  proposal  negatived  less  than  a  year 
ago.  But  should  other  advocates  of  the  measure  concur  with  me 
in  thinking  the  present  an  eligible  crisis  for  its  revival,  there  will  be 
neither  difficulty  nor  impropriety  in  signifying  this  opinion  to  the 
Master  of  Trinity:  and  the  public  spirit  exhibited  by^ that  gentle- 
man on  every  occasion  since  he  came  amongst  us,  gives  an  assu- 
rance of  his  readiness  to  embark  again  in  the  cause,  and  to  admit 
such  modifications  in  the  details  of  his  scheme  as;  without  altering 
its  principle,  may  obviate  the  objections  of  some,  whose  long  ac- 
quaintance with  academical  matters  entitle  their  opinions  to  consi- 
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deration.F  Of  tbe  success  of  another  application  to  the  Senate,  mj 
hopes  are  rather  sanguine:  I  ani  not  quite  convinced  that  even  last 
year  the  majority  were  hostile  to  the  measure  ;  nor  can  this  point 
be  easily  ascertained,  as  the  question  did  not  reach  the  Regent 
House:  however,  supposing  the  fact  to  have  been  S0|  yet  1  have 
myself  heard  it  avowed  by  some  who  negatived  the  Grace,  that 
their  objections  were  directed,  not  against  its  principle,  but  against 
some  of  its  details— -which  may  be  revised  before  it  is  next  offered 
for  their  suffrages.  Besides,  I  confess  that  my  reliance  is  great 
upon  the  effects  of  calo)  and  candid  consideration:  these  are  sdrea* 
dy  perceptible  to  no  trifling  extent;  and  I  feel  a  confidence,  that 
the  good  sense  and  patriotic  feelings  of  our  members  will  not  suf* 
fer  them  to  oppose  any  partial  and  unimportant  objections,  to  pre« 
vent  a  measure  fraught  with  so  much  general  and  lasting  benefit  to 
the  whole  community. 

It  now  remains  only  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the 
expediency  of  the  plan  which  1  have  been  endeavouring  to  recom- 
mend. The  great  improvement  in  education  that  has  of  late  taken 
place,  not  only  among  the  lower  ranks,  but  in  all  the  different  gra- 
dations of  society,  points  out  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  that  of  the  higher  order ;  and  for  effecting  this,  the  coun-^ 
try.  looks  to  our  academical  establishments.  This  observation  ap- 
plies peculiarly  to  the  Clerical  profession,  for  which  more  than 
half  our  students  are  destined.  For  the  puipose  of  upholding, 
among  our  population,  a  proper  respect  for  religion  and  for  morals, 
and  of  counteracting  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  patrons  of  licenti- 
ousness and  infidelity,  no  instrument  can  be  so  effectual  as  a  'well- 
educated,  enlightened,  and  zealous  clergy.  Upon  this  point  much 
might  be  urged:  but  its  importance  will  .be  admitted  at  once  by 
the  readers  for  whom  these  pages  are  destined.  But  if  this  object 
be  of  such  paramount  weight,  it  surely  follows,  that  some  part  of 
the  time  spent  in  the  University  ought  to  be  passed  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  Christian  knowledge,  which  will  prove  to  every  student  the 

'  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sugsestiog  one  of  these  points,  which  occurs  to 
me  while  writing :  thi&  is,  that  the  clause  may  be  omitted,  which  allows  the 
first  ten  Wranglers,  or  any  other  number,  to  claim  an  exemption  from  tbe 
classical  examination.  Unless  I  greatly  mistake  the  temper  of  young  men, 
very  few,  or  none,  would  avail  themselves  of  such  an  invidious  privilege, 
which  would  be  understood  by  their  contemporaries  to  imply  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  gross  insufficiency  in  literature.  In  the  meantime,  the  vei'y 
enactment  of  such  a  permission  would  seem  to  convey  a  reflection  upon  ma- 
thematicians, of^hicn  they  are  not  at  all  deserving.  '  How  large  a  proportion 
of  our  first-rate  scholars  may  be  found  within  the  specified  limits  of  the 
tripos !  I  speak  from  observation  when  I  say  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  among 
us  a  superior  mathematician,  who  is  not  also  a  respectable  classical  scho- 
lar. 
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most  preeioBs  ac^uisilioD  of  hb  life,  and  to  the  OMJority  ivill  be  a 
preparation  for  the  sacred  office  to  whidi  they  mean  to  dechcate 
themselveB.  I  think  the  foregoing  remarks  will  have  denMnstiatedy 
that  this  object  may  be  attained  without  our  sustaining  the  least 
deterioration  either  in  profane  literature,  or  in  science :  but  even 
were  it  necessary  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  these  respects  to  a 
matter  of  such  infinitely  greater  importance,  could  we,  as  conscien- 
tious Christians,  hesitate  to  take  the  step  i 

One  topic  only  remains.     Every  body,  is  aware  of  the  sjNrit  of 
hostility,  sometimes  amounting  to  rancour,  which  bas  beenediibited 
against  the  English  Universities  by  a  literary  party  of  most  ^distin- 
guished lalent,^  who  derive  their  own  education  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  ishind.    Their  attacks. upon  these  establishments  have 
continued,  with  little  or  no  intermission,  during  twenty  yearn,  since 
the  first  institution  of  their  Journal,  and  have,  indeed,  fomwd  no 
inconsiderable  feature  in  their  g^eral  warfare  against  almost  all 
institutions,  which  peculiarly  command  the  respect  and  attachment 
of  Englishmen.    These  assaults  have  been  carried  on  with  the 
combined  weapons  of  invective  and  ridicule,  and  have  been  directed 
against  our  foundations,  our  principles^  our  pursuits,  our  literature, 
and  our  science ;  all  which  are  in  turn  subjected  to  the  most  extra- 
vagant misrepresentations*    Although  diese  charges  have  been  se- 
verally repelled,  in  a  manner  which  showed  our  enemies  how  great- 
ly they  had  been  mistaken  in  regarding  the  members  of  these  esta- 
blishments as  objects  of  contempt,  yet  in  no  one  case  ani  I  aware  of 
their  having  to  complain  of  retaliation  on  our  parts ;  no  reprisal 
has  been  attempted  on  the  academical  system  of  their  '  Northern 
Athens.'    At  one  time,  indeed,  their  operations  took  a  new  and  a 
rather  alarming  direction.     Certain  leaders  of  the  party,  having  by 
their  talents  procured  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  carried  along  with 
them  not  only  the  political,,  but  the  literary  animosities  of  their  Re- 
view ;  and  designed  to  enforce,  by  tlie  omnipotence  of  Parliament 
those  goodly  schemes  which  their  pens  had  been  laboring  to  effect 
in  vain.    This  project  wanted  neither  boldness  nor  address ;  and 
being  cloaked  under  a  measure  of  a  very  different  kind,  an  incpiiry 
into  the  education  of  the  '  Lower  Orders/  the  suspicions  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  country,  were  not  aroused  till  it  was  too  late. 
But  the  scheme,  however  well  laid,  was  marred  by  too  great  eager- 
ness in  its  execution :  the  mask  was  pulled  off  much  too  soon :  its 
authors  were  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  exercising  their 
inquisitorial  functions  in  the  direction  of  their  personal  and  politi- 
cal animosities,  of  searching  for  means  to  traduce  by  slander  or  in- 
sinuation the  most  respected  leaders  of  the  Church,  and  of  insult* 
.  log  and  brow-beating  some  distinguished  characters  of  this  Univer- 
sity.   The  consequence  of  these,  and  other  parts  of  this  notable 
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iniMactioii,  was;  a  pretty  dose  exainiiiatioB  into  die  proceedings  of 
these  stem  examiiiers  Aenselves;  aad  never,  perhaps,  was  a  sentiment 
jnore  f^eneral  throughout  the  country,  than  that  which  pronounced 
the  coDdeoMHition  of  the  whole.     From  that  time,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  oonsiDle  themselves  for  their  defeait  and  mortification,  by 
the  indulgence  of  raiUng  personalities  against  those  who  bad  expos- 
ed their  misrepresentations,  refuted  their  reasonings,  and  unmask- 
ed their  projects*     However,  although  any  fiuther  scheme  of  an 
'  Education  Committee*  is  now  abandcoed  as  hopeless,  yet  Che  eame 
spirit  is  still  at  woirk ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  citadel,  which  is  found  too  strong  to  be 
taken  by  assault.    Such  is  the  tendency  of  the  plan  for  compeiliog 
future  masters  of  endowed  grammar  schools  to  teach  English  read- 
ing, writing,  and  accounts,  as  well  as  the  learned  languages;  by 
which  means,  these  eetablisbments  will  shortly  cease  to  1^  under  the 
care  of  persons  of  liberal  education  and  habits,  or  the  resort  of  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  :  and  thus  one  of  the  main  supplies  of  sdiolar- 
sbip  and  talent  to  the  Universities  will  be  cut  off."     The  scheme 
deserves  the  praise  of  ingenuity :  but  its  authors  could  hardly  flat* 
ter  themselves  dwt  its  tendency  would  not  be  detected.     They 
must  return  to  their  favorite  employment  of  calumniating  or  ridi- 
cttling  the  Church  and  the  Universities :  and  of  such  favors,  the 
persons  who  teost  interest  themselves  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  respective  communities,  are'  sure  to  have  the  largest  share. 
But  of  these  matters  no  asore  need  here  be  said«-^ 

flSxf  a  |3eXiy    ' 
fcSoy  Ivt)  f  oeperf  «^— 

My  only  object  in  mentioning  them,  is  to  suggest,  that  while  we 
repel  the  false  and  slanderous  chai^e^  which  our  enemies  bring 
against  us,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give  ground  for  others  which 
may  have  a  better  foundation;  and  that  we  cannot  be  too  watchful 
in  repairing  the  defects  which  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  change  of 
circumstances,  may  have  occasioned  m  our  system,  whenever  it  can 
hfx  done,  as  in  the  present  case,  with  due  conformity  to  our  esta- 
blished laws  and  customs.  1  do  not  indeed  imagine,  tiiat  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  our  system  of  education  will  conciliate 
the  personages  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  :  any  thing  which 
raises  the  honor,  and  advances  the  utility  of  our  Colleges,  is  ra- 
ther calculated  to  increase  than  to  abate  their  spleen  :  I  remember 
your  Lordship  expressing  yourself  to  the  same  effect  when,  in  one 
of  your  Commencement  Speeches,  you  thus  hinted  at  the  feelings 

'  This  matter  is  clearly  and  irresistibly  stated  in  a  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham, 
Esq.  M,  P.  on  certain  Clauses  in  the  Education  Bill,  by  S.  Butler, D. D.  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 
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of  jealousy  which  really  actuate  our  accusers.  ^  Valde  suspicor, 
si  de  tacitis  eorum  cogitationibus  Jiis  sit  amjectare,  non  tarn  iner- 
tiam  nostram  quam  diligentiam  iilis  cUsplicere.'  But  it  is  neces* 
sary  for  us  assiduously  to  attend  to  the  objects  of  our  foundation,  if 
we  wish  to  retain  the  attachment  of  the  country,  which  has  hitherto 
proved  our  real  'strength  and  safeguard— that '  romantic  attachment,* 
as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  which  our  enemies  acknowledge  to 
be  the  main  obstacle  to  their  designs ;  and  which  will  not  desert 
us,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  community 
with  sound  literature,  and  with  the  pure  principles  of  Christianity. 
■  I  now  dismiss  a  subject,  which  I  have  purposely  treated  in  the 
plainest  style,  as  suiting  its  didactic  nature  : 

Ornari  res  ipsa  negat,  contenta  doceri. 
That  my  arguments  may  be  successful,  is  certainly  my  earnest  de* 
sire ;  being  mysetf  convinced  by  long  reflection,  diat  their  object 
will  prove  highly  serviceable  to  the  University.  Above  all  1  am 
anxious  that  they  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of  your  Lordship; 
since  your  own  pre-eminence  in  Theology,  in  Scholarship,  and  in 
Philosophy,  affords  the  surest  pledge  of  your  desire  to  encourage 
those  studies  among  others ;  and  your  discretion  and  penetration 
must  enable  you  to  form  a  just  view  of  the  method  most  proper 
to  be  adopted.  I  forbear  subscribing  my  name,  because  my  argu- 
ments, if  well  founded  and  correct,  will  prevail  without  it ;  nor  do 
I  wish  them  to  obtain  any  credit  if  erroneous ;  but  in  case  of  their 
failure,  1  see  no  good  reason  why  the  name  of  the  author  should 
suffer  along  with  them.  However,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  I  use 
no  disguise  when  I  declare  myself  to  be,  with  the  sincerest  respect, 
and  profoundest  veneration  for  your  character. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful. 

Most  humble,  and  obedient  servant, 

Philograntus. 
Cambridge^ 

Feb.  I  St,  1822, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I  HAVE  just  perused  a  Pamphlet,  which  has  appeared  within  the 
last  few  days,  under  the  following  very  precise  title — *  Thoughts  on 
the  Present  System  of  Academic  Education  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  By  Eubulw.'  The  author  represents  himself  to  be 
a  member  of  this  Universitv  ;  a  fact  which  bis  readers  would  never 
have  suspected,  so  incredible  is  the  ignorance  which  he  betrays  of 
the  real  pursuits  of  the  place.  He  condemns  with  vehemence  the 
exclusive  attention  paid  to  mathematics ;  and  after  having  settled 
that  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  graduates  of  each  year  pur- 
sue their  mathematical  studies  after  they  have  taken  their  degree,  he 
decides  that,  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  young  men,  their  total  ac- 
quirements, and  the  whole  of  their  University  education,  are  abso- 
lutely useless.  He  then  takes  up  the  matter  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  and  by  estimating  the  expenses  of  each  student  at  700/. 
or  800/.,  the  result  of  his  calculation  is,  that  from  100,000/.  to 
136,000/.  are  annually  expended  for  no  good  purpose  whatever  to 
any  body,  except  to  those  twelve  or  fifteen  individuals  ! 

In  making  this  statement,  Eubuhis  appears  to  be  ignorant  that 
ther^  exists  such  a  thing  as  education  in  the  respective  Col- 
leges— that  any  thing  but  the  mathematics  may  possibly  be  studied, 
even  by  the  unhonored  class,  (whom  he  is  pleased  to  style  HoXXo) !) 
— or  that  any  other  advantages  can  be  derived  from  an  University 
education,  and  the  numerous  facilities  for  acquiring  useful  and  in- 
teresting knowledge  of  other  descriptions,  which  this  place  sup- 
plies. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Eubulus's  pamphlet  is,  his 
complete  misapprehension  of  the  real  object  which  the  University 
has  in  view,  when  it  encourages  the  study  of  philosophy  among  its 
youth.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  the  shghtest  suspicion,  that  it 
is  intended  by  this  course  of  reading  to  strengthen  the  reasoning 
faculties,  to  produce  habits  of  close  attention,  accuracy,  and  dis- 
crimination^ to  exercise  acuteness,  and  to  improve  the  memory. 
The  only  utility  of  the  study  is,  he  thinks,  to  promote  new  disco- 
veries, or  practical  mathematics  :  and  as  this  effect  is  but  seldom 
found  to  take  place  even  among  his  twelve  or  fifteen  select  worthies, 
he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred,  that  Academic  education  is  totally  use- 
«  less,  and  all  the  vast  sums  expended  upon  it  are  thrown  away. 
His  arguments  upon  this  subject  defy  all  description  ;  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  give  an  adequate  notion  of  them,  except  by  quoting 
his  own  words: 

^' Are  not  practical  inathemittics  the  great  SQurcb  of  useful  inventions; 
and  are  not  the  Cambridge  matbematics  almost  exclusively  tpeculatiue  f 

'<  Take  a  junior  or  senior  optime,  or  even  a  wrangler,  into  an  irregular 
field  with  a  common  land-surveyor,  and  ask  them  severally  to  measure  it ; 
which  will  do  it  soonest  and  best  ? 

^'Let  one  of  each  of  these  academic  graduates  and  a  practical  sailor  be 
sailing  towards  an  unknown  coast ;  which  will  soonest  ma((e  a  c^rect  pb^ef- 
VBtion? 

**  Build  a  bridge  across  the  Thames ;  who  will  do  it  best,  Mr.  Renni^  (sup- 
posing him  still  ative,)  or  a  committee  of  senior  wranglers  ? 

'*  It  it  should  happen  that  ih  these  cases  the  practical  mathemadcians 
would  have  the  advantage,  may  it  not  be  said,  that  our  mathematics  ^r^ 
more  for  show  than  use  f** — Eubtdus,  p.  8. 

If  this  gentleman  be  really  a  graduate  of  the  University,  and  if 
this  be  the  fruit  of  Cambridge  logic,  it  is  indeed  an  argument  that 
pur  system  ought  to  be  altered  without  delay.  It  does  not  occur 
jtq  him,  that  he  might  as  well  have  asked  similar  questions  respect- 
ing most  other  human  studies,  i^ot  has  h^  the  leasj;  idea  ibal  his 
Senior  Wranglers  may  possibly  experience  other  benefits  from  their 
attainments,  even  if  they  be  not  able  to  build  a  bridge  across  thu 
'Piames  better  than  Mr.  Rennie,  (^  supppsing  him  still  alive !') 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  the  dpctrine  of  Eubulus  i%  to  show 
that  mathematics  ought  no  longer  to  be  en^couraged  as  a  branch  cf 
our  University  studies ;  since,  according  to  hipi,  they  lead  to  nothing 
but  a  prodigal  and  almost  criminal  waste  both  of  time  and  of 
money.  But,  strange  to  say,  this  geptleman  (whose  title  does  not 
altogether  correspond  with  bis  writings)  is  disposed  to  spare  them, 
iiseless  as  they  are,  and  even  to  allow  them  the  precedence  of  other 
studies :  in  this  respect  bis  conclt^ion  is  comptietejy  at  variance 
with  the  whole  of  his  argument. 

He  then  proposes  general  examinations  in  divinity  an4  in  the 
classics :  and  it  gives  me  some  concern  to  find  desirable  meaaures 
recommended  by  a  writer  who  reasons  lij^e  Et^hts*  He  has  a 
scheme  for  this  purpose,  some  parts  of  which  are  original : — First, 
he  would  institute  an  examination  in  divinity  of  all  students  at  the 
end  of  their  second  year,  which  *  should  confer  no  honors,  and  con- 
cede no  exemption.'  Each  of  the  Examinants  (such  is  the  nains 
by  which  he  designates  the  young  men  under  examination !)  is  then 
^  to  declare  whether  he  intends  to  graduate  in  mathematics  or  cka< 
sics,  which  should  not  preclude  him  from  offering  i  himself  for 
examination  in  the  Senate-house  in  both.'  At  the  degrecrtime,  he 
means  to  have  one  tripos,  or  list  of  hppors,  in  each  department, 
which  is  on  no  account  to  exceed  ^br^y.  Whenevef  this  plan  is 
proposed,  there  will,  1  fear,  be  two  fundamental  ot^qtions  to  il : 
firsts  that  it  leads  to,  and  sanctions  ao  entire  negl^t  of  one  or 
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qtba-  br^Qcb  of  koowMge,  which  it  thoidd  be  the  cdj^ccl  of  avr 
regulations  to  prevent ;  and  aecondly^  that  it  aubverts  llie  very  prin^ 
ciples  of  our  University  system^  ia  limiting  the  honors,  not  by  the 
merits  of  the  students^  (whose  number  and  whose  proficiency  will 
vary,)  but  by  a  sort  of  Procrustean  rale,  to  which  idl  eases  must  be 
adapted. 

My  only  motive  for  noticing  this  pamphlet  at  all^  is  to  mark 
with  due  reprobation  its  unfair  and  unfounded  statements  res« 
pecting  our  present  University  examinations.  For  his  first  com- 
piainty  that  the  mathematical  questions'  are  puxtiing,  his  readers 
will  perhaps  be  at  no  loss  to  account;  he  may  have  found  them 
such  ;  and  if  so,  his  case  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  although  his 
manner  of  describing  it  is  peculiar  enough : 

**  Ever  since  the  days  of  Samson,  riddles  have  been  thought  a  great  teat 
of  the  acuteness  pf  the  human  mind.  After  the  time  that  he  pu^ed  the 
Philistines,  the  sphinx  puzzled  the  Thehans,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  tried 
to  puzzle  Solomon.  And,  in  conformity  with  this  custom,  in  which  sacred 
and  profane  histories  alike  concuTi  after  a  lapse  of  Vetween  Uvea  and  four 
thousand  years,  the  examiners  in  the  Senate-bouse  #titt  pcopos^  rtddln  to 
their  £xaminaiit8. 

**  What  is  the  greater  part  of  that  examination  but  a  set  of  mathematical 
conundrums,  in  which  each  examiner  tries  to  display  his  ingenuity  bv 
ouibbling  subtleties,  by  little  atce^s,  and  knackeries,  and  tifkkt  of  the  ar^ 
&c,  ?'^— JEttMitf,  p.  9. 

But  he  continues,  in  the  same  strain,  to  d.eclare  '  that  we  have 
deserted  the  track  of  geometry,  and  forsaken  the  patii^  Qur  migh^r 
master  trod ;'  in  short,  that  '  the  labors  of  Newton  are  neglectecr 
at  Cambridge.  Now  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  fact,  every  body, 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  place,  will  testify.  It  may  be  true,  that 
within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  top  much  stress  bas  been  sqme- 
times  laid  upon  the  French  analytics ;  but  not  in  any  d^ree  which 
can  justify  the  statements  of  Euhulus. 

In  the  Senate-house  examination  which  has  just  taken  phrce,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  as  much  tnqjuiry  has  been  mad^  respect- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Prindpta,  as  the  most  zealous  Newtonian 
coujd  wish.  And  the  late  appointnaent  of  Professor  Tm'ton  to 
fill  the  chair  of  our  immortal  Philosopher,  while  it  affords  th^  ut- 
most satisfaction  to  all  friends  of  the  University,  gives  u^  a  secii^ 
rity,  that  the  philosophical  studies  of  our  youth  wiH  receive  the 
most  judicious  and  most  useful  direction. 

But  let  us  admit,  that  for  bis  last  complaints,  however  over- 
stated, be  may  have  bad  some  sort  of  foundation :  for  another  of 
his  reflections  upon  our  system,  Eubulus  has  not  a  pretence  or 
shadow  of  justification  :  in  his  nineteenth  page,  he  is  pleased  to 
pronounce, —  • 

'^That  our  range  of  Greek  reading  is  at  present  too  much  confined.    We 
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labor  about  the  dramatic  writers  too  much,  to  the  exdtuion  of  the  rest.  We 
weary  ourselves  with  adjusting  iacnbicsi  and  trochaics,  and  anapaests,  and 
twisting  moQosti^bics  into  choruses  and  dochmiacsi  and. almost  seem  to 
neglect  the  sense /or  the  sake  of.  the  sound/' 

Where  did  Eubulus  learn  this  ?  What  single  instance  can  he  pro- 
duce to  countenance  this  bare-faced  assertion  ?  1  must,  in.  candor, 
suppose  that  he  is  really  ignorant  of  the  matter  on  which  he  writes : 
but  had  he  made  the  least  inquiry^  he  would  have  found  that  the 
dramatists  occupy  no.  larger  share  of  attention  than  their  excellence 
and  their  extent  demand  ;  and  that  the  study  q{  the  poets  and  the 
pros|e  authors  is.  equally  encouraged.  I  have  always  heard  it  re 
^marked^  that  the  peculiar  merit  of  our  classical  examinations  con- 
sists in  the  care  taken  that  no  department  of  literature, should  be  neg- 
lected :  by  allowing  full  credit  to  all,  they  encourage  the  youth  in 
the  free  pursuit  of  those  models,  which  can  best  form  tiie  taste, 
enlarge  the  mind^  and  purify  the  judgment.  Eubulus  recommends 
6ther  authors^,  which  he  complains  are  excluded,  and  specifies 
Plato,  Xenophon^  Thucydides,  Polybius  and  Demosthenes ;  fixing 
upon  books  which  do  happen  to  be  as  frequently,  or  possibly  more  so, 
than  any  others,  the  subjects  of  examination ! ! !  As  for  his  sentence 
about  metre,  (which  sounds  as  if  it  were  taken  from  the. Edinburgh 
fieview,)  1  shall  not  stop  to  conjecture  what  his  own  conceptions 
may  be  of  '  monostrophics/  or  of  '  choruses,  and  dochmiacs ;'  but 
1  will  ask  him,  whether  ever  he  heard  that  at  any  classical  examina- 
tion (and  of  such  he  is  speaking)  the  students  were  called  upon  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  '  twisting'  compositions  of  that  descrip- 
tion f  Or^  if  this  be  a  sheer  piece  of  invention,  how  can  he  recon- 
cile to  any  honorable  feeling,  the  having  put  forth  such  ground- 
less and  pitiful  insinuations  ;  which  he  thinks  will  be  discreditable 
to  the  University,  and  to  which  he  means  that  his  character  of 
one  of  its  members  should  give  currency  ? 

There  are,  in  Eubulus's  pamphlet,  two  or  three  sentences  re- 
specting the  pursuit  of  Christian  knowledge,  which  I  so  cordially 
approve,  and  which  appear  so  honorable  to  the  writer,  that  I 
would  have  forborne  to  notice  the  weakness  of  the  rest  of  his  per- 
formance, had  he  not  called  for  this  mention  of  him,  by  such  un- 
paralleled misrepresentations  of  our  University  ;  for  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  either  provocation  or  apology. 
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LETTER 


TO 


P  H  I  L  O  G  R  A  N  T  U  S, 


BY  EUBULUS : 


I 

I 

BEING 


A  SEQUEL  TO  A  PAMPHLET, 


ENTITLEU 


THOUGHTS 


ON 


THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  ACADEMIC  EDUCATION 


IN   THE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


me  lectori  credere  malo 


Q  uam  Prq/(€Mom  fastidiaferre  superbi. 

"  A  false  quantity,  a  direct  insult  to  all  the  laws  of  prosody  !  But.  we  caniiot  expect 
gentlemen  who  do  not  weigh  their  words,  to  be  very  exact  in  measuring  their  sylla- 
bles." 

*  **  Take  physic,  Pomp." 


LONDON : 

1822. 


TO  THE 

VERY  REVEREND 

JAMES   HENRY   MONK,  D.D, 

DEAN  OF  PBTBRBOROVeH,  IcC.  &C.  €cC. 


Mr.  Dean, 

.  * 

1  DO  myself  the  honor  of  inscribing  die  following  pages  to  you, 
knowing  the  ardor  with  which  you  advocate  the  same  cause  I  have 
myself,  however  feebly,  attempted  to  promote.  A  second  reason, 
which  has  induced  me  to  take  this  step,  is  the  reputation  you  have 
obtained,  of  bein^  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view* JEvery  writer,  in  a  work  of  such  importance,  as  one  of  our 
first  literary  Journals,  must  be  abovie  all  unfair  and  illiberal  arts  of 
criticism, 

Cum  tabulis  animum  censoris 9umet  hon  bsti. 

He  will  not  spare  the  lash,  where  dulness  and  folly,  much  more 
where  wickedness  and  immorality  require  that  it  should  be  inflicted ; 
neither  will  he  give  unnecessary  pain  to  the  unoffending,  or  treat 
the  mistaken,  but  well-meaning,  with  wanton  severity ;  still  less 
wiH  be  superciliously  snetr  at  what  be  cannot  refute,  or  wilfully 
misrepresent  the  words  or  arguments  of  the  author  submitted  to 
his  judgment^  to  gain  any  triumph,  or  serve  any  purpose  of  his  own. 
These  are  some  of  the  requisites,  among  many  others,  essential 
for  a  man  to  possess,  who  undertakes  so  respectable  an  office  as 
that  to  which  I  have  altidcii,  and  which,  I  hope,  it  is  no  offence  to 
say,  that  you  are  reported  sometimes  to  have  discharged.  Whether 
there  be  truth  or  not  in  those  reports,  I  trust  your  indignation,  as 
a  scholar  and  as  a  man,  will  be  excited  at  thedisengenuous  conduct 
which  a  writer,  wba  calk  himaelf  Pbilognuntus,  has  manifested  to- 
wards me;  and  I  therefore  b^  leave  to  dedicate  the  following 
fcges  to  yon. 

I  am,  Mr.  Dean, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

EUBULUS. 

London,  March^  1822. 


A    LETTER, 


&c. 


Sir, 

In  the  Appendix  to  your  Pamphlet,  on  the  Present  State  of 
Cambridge  Examinations,  I  find  some  strictures^  written  with  a 
good  deal  of  asperity,  upon  a  recent  publication  of  mine,  on  tho 
same  subject.  I  lament  this,  not  indeed  for  my  own  sake,  because 
I  perceive  that  your  observations  are  founded  in  misconception ; 
but  because  I  fear  this  strongly  avowed  hostility  may  injure  a  cause, 
in  which  I  am  ijuite  aa  ardent  aa  you  can  be,  and  because  I  see  no 
reason  why  men  of  literary  pursuita  shocdd  express  themselves  con- 
temptuously of  each  other,  even  whea  they  happea  to  differ,  much 
less  when,  in  many  respects,  and  iaall  maia points,  they  agree  in 
opinion. 

You  may  possibly  be  incredulous  on  the.  subject;,  but,  were  I 
disposed  to  retaliate,  and  especially  to  make  short  and  unfair  selec- 
tions, without  the  context,  I  am  convinced  I  could  point  out  more 
and  greater  faults  and  blunders  in  your  pamphlet  than  in  my  own. 
You  have  fastened  on  a  w^d-d,  in  defence  of  which,  I  mi|^  say 
more  than  appears  to  occur  ^to  you,  but  which  I  will  at  once  admit 
1  might  as  well  not  have  used  in  this  instance,  I  mean  esaminanif 
which,  I  presume,  yoii,  deriving  it  from.the  present  participle,  con- 
sider ks  equivalent  to  examiner,  not  to  one  who  is  under  esamina^ 
tion ;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  coin  a  wosdi  with- 
out being  criticised  for  it,  to  one  who  is  an  examinand*  Let  me 
allow  it  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen,  which  you  and  I,  and  men  much 
greater  than  either  of  us^  are,  and  always  have  been,  liable  to* 
The  general  language  of  my  pamphlet,  1  am  sure,  ia  not  so  coarse 
and  rude  as  to  justify  your  producing  this  one  word  as  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  whole.     I  could,  and  if  your  reply  to  this  letter  is 
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what  it  should  be,  I  will  show  you  a  much  greater  slip  of  Dr. 
Richard  Bentley,  whom,  I  trust,  you  will  not  be  ofFended  at  my  plac- 
ing a  few  degrees  higher  than  you  or  myself,  or  any  score  of  our 
equals.  But  to  take  only  one  word  of  your  own  pamphlet,  let  me 
ask  you,  by  what  possible  analogy  you  justify  even  the  name  you 
assume?  Is  Philo-Grantus. a/lover  of  Granta?  Then,  I  suppose, 
VyxAo'Romus  is  a  lover  of  Rome,  and  VMA-Athenus  a  lover  of 
Athens.  I  mention  this,  not  with  any  motive  of  ill-will,  nor  with 
any  view  to  snatch  a  paltry  triumph  ;  but  merely  to  show  you  that 
every  writer,  however  practised  (and  perhaps  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience myself)  is  liable  to  occasional  slips  of  the  pen — the  paucse 
maculae — 

Quas  aut  incuria  fudit 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura. 

My  wish  being  tp  promote  the  same  objects  with  yourself,  my 
present  address  to  you  is  written  with  a  view  to  show  you  wherein 
you  have  totally  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  I  might  rather 
say  perverted,  my  meaning ;  and  I  shall  rejoice  if  I  succeed  in 
bringing  that  conviction  to  your  mind,  because  I  am  quite  sure  that 
such  a  conviction  ought  to  be  there,  and  think  it  also  very  material 
to  the  interests  of  the  great  cause  which  we  both  have  at  heart, 
that  its  advocates  should  not  quarrel  among  themselves.  Before  I 
proceed,  however,  on  the  subject,  allow  me  to  say,  (^d  I  assure 
you  I  mean  no  offence  in  it)  that  1  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  apparent  warmth  and  hostility  with  which  you  have  attacked 
me,  unless  it  be  that  you  have  understood  my  pamphlet  has  given 
offence  to  some  of  our  principal  opponents,  and  think  to  propitiate 
them  by  sacrificing  -me.  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  other  grounds 
than  some  view  of  policy  like  this,  for  so  much  warmth  and  so 
much  misapprehension. 

You  state  that  I  condemn  with  vehemence  the  exclusive  attention 
paid  to  mathematics.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  greater  vehe- 
mence is  in  my  language  than  your  own.  I  put  it  to  your  own  can- 
dor, to  read  my  language  in  the  two  paragraphs,  p.  4. 

**  The  inquiry  which  I  wish  to  make,  and'to  see  pursued,  is  this. 
Why  is  the  examination  for  degrees,  why  are  the  honors,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  rewards  and  patronage  of  the  University,  con- 
fined so  exclusively  to  mathematical  pursuit  ? 

**  Mathematics  are,  no  doubt,  a  high  and  important  branch  of 
study.  They  are  a  science  closely  concerned  in  the  investigation  of 
abstract  truth,  requiring  intensity  of  attention,  accuracy  of  research, 
acuteness  of  application,  and  severity  of  judgment ;  they  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  most  useful  arts,  and  with  the  sublimest 
specafations ;  with  those  inventions  which  give  man  power  over 
the  world  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  with  those  discoveries  which' 
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elevate  him  to  the  knowledge. and  contemplation  of  the  worlds  be- 
yond and  around  him.  With  this  admission,  cordially  and  willingly 
made,  no  man  can  fairly  accuse  me  of  depreciating  or  undervaluing 
the  importance  of  mathematical  studies,  although  1  may  still  make 
it  a  question  why  they  should  be  so  exclusively  pursued.  Let  us 
come  at  once  from  speculations  to  facts." 

Surely  there  is  no  vehemence  of  condemnation  in  a  simple  ques- 
tion, which  the  first  of  these  paragraphs  contains,  or  in  the  praise 
freely  given  to  mathematical  studies  in  that  which  follows. 

In  turning  to  your  own  pamphlet,  p.  20,  I  find  much  the  same 
sentiments ;  and,  though  your  language  is  undoubtedly  temperate, 
I  do  not  see  that  it  is  in  any  respect  more  so  than  mine. 

You  then  state,  '^  that,  after  having  settled,  that  not  above  twelve 
or  fifteen  of  the  graduates  of  each  year  pursue  their  mathematical 
studies  after  they  have  taken  their  degree,  I  decide  that,  to  all  the 
remainder  of  the  young  men,  their  total  acquirements,  and  the  whole 
of  their  University  education,  are  absolutely  useless." 

This,  Sir,  to  use  one  of  your  own  expressions,  is  '*  an  unparal- 
leled misrepresentation."  My  words  are,"  their  University  examina- 
tion (and  these  two  words  are  purposely  printed  in  italics)  for  their 
degree  is  in  mathematics,''  &c. ;  meaning,  thereby,  that  whateva* 
they  may  have  got  in  their  private  Colleges,  in  classics,  divinity,  &c. 
is  hot  brought  to  bear  in  their  University  examination,  and  that  all. 
from  which  the  University  judges — all  in  which  it  examines  (with 
the  exception  stated  in  the  paragraph),  all  for  which  it  awards  ho- 
nors^ all  of  which  it  takes  cognizance,  and  all  it  professes  to  re- 
ward with  a  decree,  is  mathematical  science.  Now,  Sir,  b  not 
this  fact  ?  And  if  it  is,  why  have  you  made  me  say  that  which  I 
pointedly  have  not  said  ?  When  the  words  thus  printed  in  italics,  in 
my  pamphlet,  are  coupled  with  the  context  there,  it  appears  impos- 
sible to  misunderstand  them  without  design.  You  appear  to  blaipe 
me  for  calculating  each  man's  expanses  of  education  at  an  average, 
from  700/.  to  800/.  You  call  yourself  a  tutor  and  examiner,  and 
though  you  have  not  printed  your  name  in  your  title-page,  yet  yoa 
have,  in  the  body  of  your  pamphlet,  sufiiciently  declared  yourself, 
and  given  a  description  which  nobody  can  mistake ;  you  own  your- 
self to  have  had  long  and  great  experience  as  a  tutor  and  examiner.. 
Now,  Sir,  let  mc  ask  you,  on  the  faith  of  that  experience,  have  1 
over-rated  the  expense  ?  If  I  have,  tell  us  how  much,  and  you  will 
rejoice  the  heart  of  many  an  anxious  parent,  fiut  I  think.  Sir,  in 
common  candor,  you  ought  to  go  somewhat  farther,  and  tell  us  if 
I  have  under-rated  the  amount.  Sir,  will  you  honestly  and  fairly 
do  this.? 

I  have  stated,  Sir,  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  individuals  annual- 
ly may  be  supposed  to  pursue  their  mathematical  studies  to  a  con^ 
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iiderable  txtea^  after  tliey  have  taken  their  d^ree^.  I  may  have  un- 
der-rated this,  hat  certainlf  not  intentionally,  and  I  do  not  think  I  bave« 
Yon  are  a  tator  and  eiEaminer  of  loi^  experience.  Tell  as  hon- 
estly and  fairly  what  is  the  result  of  it. 

H  this  caleolation  i»  tnie,  tfa^  the  dednction  from  it,  that  all  the 
benefit  of  this  expense  is  concentrated  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in*- 
diYidnals,  b  true  dso.  Would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory,  Sii^,  to 
refute  my  statements  hjproofi  than  by  sneers  ? 

You  proceed.  Sir,  to  say,  that  ^^  I  am  pleased  t6  style  the  un- 
faonored  elass,  the  iroAAoi!'*  Surely,  Sir,  no  fair  critic  would 
fiisten  upon  this  term  to  upbraid  me  with.  Sir,  t  ask,  if  you,  if 
any  member  of  the  tJniversityy  from  the  yice»Chancelior  to  the 
lowest  under-gradnate,  does  not  understand  tfa^  term, — ^if  it  is  not 
familiar  in  the  mouth  of  et ery  one, — if  there  is  any  so  usual  de- 
signation iit  **  the  unfaonored  class,'^  as  you  are  pleased  to  phrase 
fhem, — ^any  term  by  which  they  are  so  continually,  I  had  almost 
said  so^invariably,  spoken  of  i  You  might  also  have  remarked. 
Sir,  that,  in  speaking  of  this  phrase,  and  some  other  expressions^ 
in  a  note,  I  have  said  that^  ''  by  the  use  of  these  plain  terms,  I 
mean  to  convey  no  reproach.^ 

Sir,  do  you  think  that  this  criticism  of  your*!}  will  bd  much  atr^ 
tended  to  by  men  of  candid  minds  ?  will  it  give  them  a  high 
opinion  of  your  own  candor  and  sincerity  i  and  if  it  do0s  not, 
will  the  criticism  do  your  own  pamphlet  any  good  i 

Yott  then  recur  to  the  chaige  witti  which  yon  set  out^  namely 
that  of  my  depreciating  or  misapprehending  die  value  <>f  mathe- 
4iati<5al  studies,  and  being  ^  incredibly  ignorant*'  of  the  real  pur- 
c^its  of  the  place.  ^  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  am  an  older  member  of  the 
Senate  than  yourself.  My  residence  in  the  University  has  not  been 
Shdtt,  and  I  have  taken  some,  intei^st  in  its  *^  real  pursuits  ;^'  so  that 
althongfa  I  grant  no  man  better  qualified  to  speak  of  them  than  an 
experienced  tutor  and  examiner,  *^  who  has  bad  long  and  ihtiiiiate 
acquaintande  with  them ;'''  yet  still  I  cannot  be  so  incredibly  igno- 
rant about  the  matter  as  you  imagine. 

It  is  true,  I  cannot  reply  to  this  part  of  your  observatiodsj,  be- 
cause they  do  not  at  all  concern  my  pamphlet.  You  have  set  up 
a  man  of  straw,  to  knock  down  ht  your  own  aitiusiement.  I  have 
Used  no  sudh  arguments  as  you  are  pleased  to  put  into  my  hands. 
Indeed,  I  must  say,  you  have  not  treated  me  much  b^ter  thati' 
Commodus  did  his  unfortunate  victims,  whom  he  used  to  dress  u(^  as 
monsters,  and  furnish  with  sponges  to  dirow  at  him  instead  of  stoiies. 
I  have  never  said,  that  <'sucb  a  thing  as  education  did  not  exist 
in  the  respective  Colleges**  My  whole  argument  turns  6n  the 
Vnivenity  examination  fbr  degrees  being  in  mathematics,  exdu' 
ihify.    1  have  printed  diis  in  italics,  as  I  said  before,  to  guard 
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mgtkoai.  misapprebension ;  and  with  a  farther  view  to  the  same  end, 
1  have  said,  **  except  the  short  examination  of  one  day,  in  Locke^ 
Paley,  and  Batler,  in  the  Senate  House,  the  University  must  be 
supposed  to  know  nothing  of  dieir  progress  in  these  things.'^  I 
have  printed  the  word  University  in  itaKcs ;  I  have  said,  their  short 
examination  in  the  Senate  House,  which  last  words  I  added,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake ;  and  instead  of  noticing  this, 
you  affect  to  infer,  that  I  **  am  totally  ignorant  that  there  exists 
such  a  tiling  as  education  in  the  respective  Colleges,^'  (as  if  I  knew 
notliing  of  College  Lectures,)  and  *^  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
suspicion"  of  the  effect  of  mathematics  upon  the  reasoning  powers, 
when  I  have^  in  the  passage  already  quoted,,  stated  those  effects,  if 
not  in  the  same  words,  perhaps,  at  lea^t,  as  unequivocally,  and  to 
the  same  purport,  as  you  have  yourself. 

You  then,  without  quoting  the  context,  select,  as  a  specimen  of 
my  pamphlet)  a  passage  which  you  think  suited  to  your  purpose. 
Now,  Sir,  in  common  fairness,  should  you  not  have  quoted  the 
four  preceding  paragraphs ;  should  you  not,  if  you  merely  wished 
to  show  the  intentiofis  o{  the  \¥nter  ¥fhom  you  are  attempting  to 
refute,  have  quoted  the  following  passages,  immediately  preceding 
your  extract  r 

^  Of  these  individuals  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  or  think 
disrespectfully,  when  I  ask.  Of  what  use  to  them  are  their  mathe- 
matics, without  the  walls  of  the  University,  in  common  life  ? 

''  How  many  Cambridge  mathematicians  distinguish  themselves 
by  brinpng  their  mathematics  to  bear  upon  the  useful  arts  i 

^  Is  It  true,  that  they,  generally  speaking,  turn  their  mathematics 
to  any  account,  except  that  of  speculative  amusement,  or  academic 
contention  i 

**  They  may  be,  and  no  doubt  they  often  are,  very  ingenious  and 
acute  men,  but  does  that  ingenuity  aftd  acuteness,  for  the  most 
part,  tell,  to  any  gre^t  moral,  or  poliucal,  or  social  purpose  i 

*^  Are  not,  in  fact,  the  greater  number  of  calculations  and  com- 
binations by  which  mathematics  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  arts, 
made  by  men  who  have  not  received  an  academic  education  f" 

Can  any  thing  be  more  unjust,  than  first  to  attribute  to  the  per- 
son you  think  proper  to  oppose,  arguments  he  has  never  used,  and 
deduce  inferences  he  has  pointedly  guarded  against,  and  then  to 
give  the  conclusion  of  arguments  he  has  used,  without  stating  his 
premises  i  Sir,  I  pass  by  your  contemptuous  sneer,  after  the  ex- 
tract you  have  made5  1  will  only  answer  gravely  and  truly,  that  I 
am  really  a  graduate  of  the  University,  and  one,  too,  who  is  not 
used  to  be  treated  Contumeliously  by  any  of  its  members, 
and  who,  perhaps,  may  be  honored  with  as  much  respect  and 
attention,  by  many  of  them,  even  as  one  *^  who  has  spent  many 
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jt9x$  in  tbe  Uoiversity,  in  tfae  convtant  occupatioii  of  a  tutor  aod 


an  esannner/' 


You  9ayi  Sir^  that  tbe  tendency  of  my  argumentv  ia  to  show  that 
matheoiatics  ought  uo  longer  to  be  encouniged  as  a  hraach  of  our 
UniTersity  studies.  Such,  Sir^  is  not  the  tendency  of  my  argu* 
ments ;  they  go  to  sbow^  what  you^  yourself^  almost  io  tbe  sania 
words,  wish  to  prove^  that  it  is.  not  reasonable  that  tbe  bonoift 
and^  generally  speaking,  the  rewards  of  the  University,  abonid 
be  confined  to  mathematics  alone ;  but  that  thi^  exclmive  pre-* 
ference  should  be  Isud  aside*  And  when  I  still  grant  matbematica 
ih^  precedence,  in  the  course  of  acadenucal  honors,  I  do  precisely 
what  you  advise  yourself,  and  I  do  it,  as  I  suppose  you  do,  in  ik% 
spirit  of  conciliation  towards  the  advocates  of  those  studio,  and 
with  a  desire  to  make  no  innovation  for  the  mere  sake  of  cbanga'> 
but  to  admit  such  improvements  as  justice,  the  interests  of  the 
University,  and  the  promotion  of  general  lit$ratifre,  i»eeoi  i» 
require. 

Vou  then  fiod  fault  with  the  scheme  I  propose,  which,  however^ 
I  find  very  much  th^  same  with  one  also  mentM>oed  with  d^sappro-* 
bation  in  your  pamphlet*  But  how  different^  Sir,  is  your  la»« 
guage.  There  is,  in  fact,  very  little  difference  in  the  substance  of 
the  schemes.  Each  proposes  to  make  the  eisamination  principally 
in  divinity ;  each  proposes  to  concede  no  hotnors,  and  to  grant  no 
exemption,  but  to  make  it  imperative  on  all ;  there  may  b^  some 
difference  in  minor  points,  but  the  difference  in^ac^  ia  very  incon- 
siderable, and  this  coincideuce  between  two  persons  who  bad  no 
communication  with  each  other,  only  tends  tp  show  the  propriety 
and  reasonableness  of  this  scheme*  Yet  how  different  13  the  treatment 
which  these  similar  plans  experience  from  you !  The  one,  iasano* 
tioned  by  a  known  and  distinguished  character  in  the  University, 
the  other,  by  an  unknown  individual;  that  of  the  unknown  ia 
sneered  at  with  the  most  petulant  contempt;  that  sanctioned  by 
jthe  known  authority,  is,  indeed,  dissented  A*om»  but  .in  tbe  most 
temperate  and  respectful  terms*  This  is  precisely  the  coinrsa 
which  would  be  adopted  by  one  who  was  ii^ned  to  &wb  with 
servility  on  his  superiors,  and  to  be  proportionably  insolent  where 
be  thought  he  might  be  so  with  impunity. 

Yon  make  yourself  very  merry  with  my  use  of  the  word  examt* 
nant,  to  signify  a  young  man  under  examination.  I  have  already 
said  what  1  think  necessary  on  this  head.  The  word  appeared  to 
me  perfectly  intelligible  in  the  use  I  made  of  it ;  that  it  viraa  ao,.  ia 
proved  by  your  condescending  rightly  to  interpret  it,  and  iia  a 
pamphlet  of  the  kind  I  was  writing,  the  first  word  which,  oi^ 
curred,  seemed  quite  sufficient ;  my  business  was  not  with  woardM, 
huttlmgs. 
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'  You  are  next  pleased  to  attack  my  scheme  of  honors,  omitting, 
according  to  your  usual  practice^  eyery  explanatory  and  qualifying 
sentence.  In  my  scheme  of  examination,  for  instance,  you  omit, 
'^I  do  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  the  good  sense  of  the  University, 
bwt  as  a  member  of  it,  I  may  be  allowed,  without  presumption,  to 
scate,  that  I  think  the  Greek  Gospels,  Grotius  de  Veritate,  and  the 
first  volume  of  Bishop  Tomline's  Theology,  are  sufficient  for  the 
proposed  examination.'*  Now  every  candid  reader  will  acknoW* 
ledge  that  I  arrogate  nothing  dictatorial  here,  but  that  I  state  my 
sentiments  with  all  that  deference  and  respect  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Uiuversity,  which  every  individual  of  such  a  body  ought  to 
show*  lliis,  however,,  you  have  suppressed,  and  the  inference 
you  leave  your  readers  to  draw,  from  that  suppression,  is  naturally 
unfavorable*  Again,  speaking  of  my  scheme  of  honors,  you  say, 
^*  At  the  degree  time,  he  (Eubulus)  means  to  have  one  tripos,  or 
list  of  honors,  in  each  department,  which  is,  on  no  account,  to  ex- 
ceed forty ;"  which  y^u  call  a  Procrustean  rule. 

Now,  you  either  can  understand  what  you  read,  or  you  cannot. 
If  you  can  understand  it,  and  state  that  to  be  fact,  which  you  un- 
derstand and  know  not  to  be  fact,  I  must  leave  the  public  to  give 
you  the  name  you  deserve ;  I  will  not  utter  it.  If  you  cannot 
understand  what  you  read,  you  have  no  business  to  set  up  for  a 
critic  on  the  subject,  though  I  am  well  aware  that  even  our  review- 
ers do  not  always  attend  to  this  point  so  much  as  they  ought. 
However,  this  is  my  scheme,  as  stated  by  me,  p.  9- : 

**  So  much  for  this  subj|ect.  I  am  content  merely  to  throw  out 
hints  on  it,  because  1  buve  little  time  for  more,  and  trust  these  will 
be  sufficient  for  future  exertions.  Will  it  be  allowed  me  to  state  my 
own  view  of  the  improved  system,  in  the  most  general  terms,  leav-* 
ing  the  detail  and  modification  of  them  to  the  sense  of  the  Uni* 
versity. 

''  1  would  oblige  every  man,  at  the  expiration  of  his  two  first 
*  years,  to  undergo  the  .above-mentioned  preparatory  examination ; 
and  he  should  then  be  called  upon  to  declare  whether  he  intended 
to  graduate  in  mathematics,  or  classics,  which  should  not  preclude 
him  from  offering  himself  for  examination  in  the  senate-house  in 
both.  In  the  seuate-house^xamination,  the  week  for  mathematics 
should  proceed  as  usual.  That  for  classics  should  follow,  in 
which  there  should  be  a  .first,  second,  and  third  class,  as  in 
'  mathematics.  Let  the  senior  wrangler' preserve  his  preeminence, 
and  next  to  him  tlie  first  of  the  first  class  classics;  then  the  odier 
wranglers,  who,  in  most  cases,  should  not  exceed  13,  and  then 
the  other  first  class  classics,  who  should  not  exceed  the  like 
number.  Next  to  these,  mathematical  senior  oplim^s,  sot  ex*- 
ceediag   14;   and  dien  second  class  clasMcs,  the  same  number. 
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Tlien  the  mathematical  junior  optin^^s,  and  the  third  class  classics^ 
whose  number  should  not  exceed  ten  respectively.  This  would 
give^  supposing  each  class  full^  40  mathematical,  and  as  many  clas- 
sical honors ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  several  men  would  be 
ranked  in  both  classes.  If  the  fellowships  of  the  University  are 
distributed  with  due  regard  to  these  honors,  no  doubt  a  greater 
emulation  will  be  excited  to  excel  in  both  departments/' 

Jsow,  first,  you  ought  in  fairness  to  have  stated  my  preliminary 
sentence,  which  declares,  that  the  scheme  is  only  thrown  out  for 
consideration.  Secondly,  you  have  suppressed  tde  words,  **  then 
the  other  wranglers,  who  in  most  cases  should  not  exceed Jif teen/* 
which,  coupled  with  the  words  at  the  conclusion  of  the  scheme, 
''  this  would  give  y  supposing  each  class  full, forty  mathematical,  and 
as  many  classical  honours/*  evidently  prove  that  I  never  meant,  in 
every  case,  to  limit  the  number  of  honors  to  forty  in  each  class. 
Thirdly^  you  have  made  me  say,  that  the  list  of  honors  is  on  no  ac- 
count  to  exceed  forty  in  each  department,  which  is  what  I  neter 
have  saidf  and  which  I  have  shown  by  the  express  limitation  of  my 
words,  when  speaking  of  the  number  of  wranglers,  that  I  never 
meant.  Fourthly,  you  call  this  a  Procrustean  list.  Now,  as  far 
as  I  remember  to  have  read  about  Procrustes,  he  was  a  gentleman 
who  amused  himself  with  making  every  body  he  could  lay  hishai^ds 
on,  fit  the  measure  of  his  own  bed.  That  is,  if  his  victim  was  too 
short,  he  stretched  him  longer;  if  too  long,  he  cut  him  shorter.  I 
have  already  shown,  by  the  use  of  the  words  in  most  cases,  and  by 
the  general  context,  thUt  I  did  not  mean  to  limit  the  length  to  ii 
fixed  standard,  and  abridge  the  number  of  honors,  where  more 
were  required,  and  by  the  words  supposing  each  class  full,  it  is  evi- 
dent 1  did  not  mean  to  extend  the  nunibei  of  honors  beyond  thenum* 
ber  of  candidates  really  deserving  of  them.  It  therefore  is  clear,  that 
what  you  call  a  Procrustean  rule,  can  in  neither  case  be  applied  to 
Procrustean  practice.  The  fact  is,  that  1  pitched  upon  that  number 
of  honors  which  I  thought  most  proportionate  to  the  probable  numr 
ber  of  candidates,  and  exemplified,  by  a  particular  instance,  what 
might  perhaps  be  applicable  not  unfrequently,  but  what  1  expressly 
stated  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  rule  of  invariable  application.  It 
seemed  expedient  to  fix  a  limit  somewhere,  by  way  of  illustration, 
&nd,thisl  (ud,  after  having  said,  that  I  left  the  detail  and  modijication 
of  the,  whole  to  the  sense  of  the  University ;  and,  ^'  that  I  was, 
contented  to  throw  out  hints, '  for  others  to  act  on. 

Philograntus,  Bre  you  a  fair,  honest,  liberal  opponent,  and  being 
such,  will  you  justify  what  you  have  here  stated  ? 

You  proceed  to  make  yourself  merry  at  my  calling  the  mathe^ 
matical  questions  puzzling,  and  quite  chuckle  at  the  perplexity  they 
must  have  occasioQed  me  at  my  examination.     Perhaps,  you  ima- 
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fine.  I  was  plucked,  if  I  may  use  a  well-known  expression,  and  that 
write  **  vehemently^"  as  you  call  it,  against  mathematicSi  to 
gratify  my  old  spleen  against  them,  and  revenge  my  former  disgrace. 
Haret  lateri  Uthalis  arundo.  Sir,  1  was  not  plucked.  Sir,  i 
will  not  tell  you  now  whether  I  had  a  place  in  the  Tripos  or  not, 
but  I  do  not  say  that  I  will  never  tell  you. 

You  blame  me  for  saying,  ^'  that  the  labors  of  Newton  are  neg- 
lected ;"  but  with  your  usual  fairness,  you  omit  the  context  and 
explanation  of  those  words ;  and  you  do  not  add  what  immediately 
follows  in  my  pamphlet,  ''  that  they  no  longer  occupy  that  proud 
and  pre-eminent  station  which  is  due  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  to 
his  immortal  name,  to  national  honor  and  academic  veneration** 
Now,  Sir,  would  it  not  have  been  candid  to  have  added  this  i  Does 
not  this  explain  what  I  mean,  by  saying  that  **  the  labors  of  New- 
top  are  neglected,"  and  do  not  you  allow  ''  that  too  much  stress 
bus  been  sometimes  laid  upon  French  analytics ;"  and,  *^  that  my 
complaint,  however  overstated,  may  have  some  sort  of  foundation  V 
Once  more,  are  you  a  fair,  honest,  and  impartial  critic  ?  If  you  are, 
make  it  appear  so  by  a  course  of  proceedmg  very  different  from 
that  which  you  have  adopted  towards  me. 

You  then  proceed  to  state,  **  that  I  reflect  without  the  shadow 
of  justification  on  the  academic  system,  when  1  say  that  too  much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  Greek  dramatic  writers,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest."  But,  Sir,  you  do  not  observe,  that  1  am  speaking  not 
merely  of  the  classical  examinations  here,  but  of  and  to  the  exand* 
n^S themselves,  i  introduce  the  subject  by  saying,  that  I  suppose 
the  intended  classical  examination  **  would,  of  course,  comprise, 
not  merely  the  construing  Greek  and  Latin,  but  a  variety  of  questions 
connected  with  the  passages  selected,  and  depending  on  history,  an- 
tiquities, chronology,  geography,  metrical  and  philological  criticism, 
and  ancient  philosophy."  Then  I  continue,  **  and  this  leads^me  to 
a  remark,  which  will  be,  perhaps,  unpalatable  to  some  of  cub 
DISTINGUISHED  SCHOLARS,  but  which  truth  compels  me  not  to 
omit.  I  mean,  that  our  range  of  Greek  reading  is  at  present  too  much 
confined.'' 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  sure  I  am  justified  in  saying  this,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  you,  from  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  my  assettion,  have 
not  endeavoured  to  apply  my  expressions  to  a'  diflerent  subject,  in- 
geniously enough,  but  not  very  fairly.  Sir,  1  put  it  to  yourself:  i 
dare  say,  you  are  a  syndic  of  the  University  press ;  very  likely  you 
are  an  editor.  From  the  year  1800  to  the  present  time,  has  any 
thiiig  issued  from  that  press,  in  Greek  literature,  but  Greek  Plays  f 
We  have  had  Porson's  Euripides,  Butler's  ^schylus,  BlornfieJd's 
j^schyliis,  and  Monk's  Euripides  ;  but  has  one  treatise,  6he  liiie  of 
Plato,  Arisitotle,  Xenophon,'niucydides,  Polybius,  or  Demosthenes, 
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been  published  i  We  have  been  infindated  with  Greek  plAjfi^  but 
we  have  had  no  Greek  oratorS)  no  Greek  hiatoriansy  no  Greek  phi«. 
lodophers.  Disprove  this,  if  yon  can,  and  then  dSLj  that  my  remarks 
have  not  ^*  the  pretence  or  shadow  of  justification/'  You  snee^. 
Sir,  at  my  supposed  ignorance  of  monostrophics,  as  you  before  did 
at  my  supposed  ignorance  of  mathematics.  Sir,  do  not  take  too 
much  for  granted.  Whether  I  know  much  or  little  on  that  subject, 
1  will  not  tell  you  now,  but  I  am  amused  with  your  conjectures  as 
to  my  ignorance,  and  think  I  can  trace,  from  some  of  your  express 
sions  in  the  present  instance,  the  origin  of  your  hostility.  Yon 
evidently  suppose  me  connected  with  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  I 
smile  at  your  conjecture,  and  I  leave  you  to  make  the  most  you  can 
of  an  avowed  false  quantity  in  my  title-page,  by  way  of  confirming 
it. 

You,  perhaps,  think  you  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  vanquishing 
a  critical  opponent,  and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  you  have  lug- 
ged in  Mr.  Brougham  and  the  Edin.  Rev.,  both  into  the  body  of 
your  pamphlet,  and  the  appendix,  you  perhaps  would  wish  to  be 
esteemed  the  author  of  a  certain  article  on  Mr.  Brougham's  Educa- 
tion System,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  which, 
if  it  was  wholly  written  by  you,  is,  I  think,  the  best  thing  you  ever 
wrote. 

Without  some  motive  of  this  kind,  I  can  hardly  account  for  the 
violence  and  wantonness  of  your  attack ;  unless  you  realty  believed 
Eubulus  to  be  some  tame  and  contemptible  scribbler,  whom  you 
might  put  down  as  easily  as  an  unfortunate  freshman  who  has  missed 
your  lectures ;  in  the  one  case,  1  pity  your  want  of  tact,  in  the  other 
your  want  of  generosity.  Before  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  I  must 
observe,  that  if  I  had  been  attacked  by  a  direct  antagonist  of  the 
plan  we  both  wish,  in  the  main,  to  see  carried  into  effect,  I  should 
probably  not  have  replied  ;  but  in  the  present  case,  when  I  am  ag- 
grieved by  one  of  my  own  party,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
myself  by  an  explanation  oi  my  meaning  in  some  instances,  a  disa- 
vowal of  the  construction  put  upon  my  words  in  others,  and  an  ex- 
posure of  the  unfair  misrepresentation  of  them  in  still  more.  My 
whole  pamphlet  was  written  in  temperate  and  respectful  language, 
with  feelings  of  great  goodwill  to  all  parties,  with  honest  intentions 
and  earnest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  University,  and  the  best 
interests  of  those  who  are  educated  in  it.  What  can  be  your  mo- 
tives for  attacking  it,  unless  those  I  have  assigned,  I  cannot  guess. 
You  well  know  how  much  mankind  love  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  and  cannot  doubt  but  that  those  who  have 
not  yet  read  my  pamphlet,  will  be  content  to  take  your  description 
of  it,  without  forming  an  opinion  for  themselves.  It  is  with  a  view 
of  counteracting  the  effect  of  your  remarks,  that  I  have  written  the 
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tortf  oing  pages,  b  which  I  have  confined  myself  stricdy  to  the  de» 
fensivcj  without  attemptmg  to  retaliate,  by  criticising  your  pam* 
pMet  in  return*  Men  are  apt  to  think  favorably  enough  of  them- 
selves, and  you  may,  perhaps^  imagine  that  you  are  invulnerable  in 
that  part,  where  I  have  not  indUcted  a  wound.  You  may  think  so, 
if  you  like^  for  the  opinion  is  harmless,  and  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the 
most  perfect  indifference,  i  have  already  declared  the  reasons  for 
my  conduct  in  diis  respect,  and  whether  they  satisfy  you  or  not,  it 
is  enough,  and  perhaps  ^te  as  well  for  you,  Aat  they  satisfy  me. 
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I  All  convinced,  my  reverend  brethren,  that,  when  you  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  you  engaged  in  it  with  a  just  sense  of 
the  weighty  obligations  which  it  would  impose  on  you.  Tou 
felt  diat  you  were  enrolling  yourselves  under  the  banners,  not  of 
a  triumphant,  but  of  a  militant  church ;  of  a  church,  which  is  ex- 
posed to  continual  danger  from  the  attacks  of  watchful  and  in- 
defatigable enemies ;  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  allow  even  a 
momentary  relaxation  of  vigibnce  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  its  de- 
fenders. Persuaded  that  the  office,  to  which  you  were  called, 
was  one,  not  of  inactivity  and  ease,  but  of  unremitting  exertion 
and  anxiety,  you  determmed  thenceforward  to  devote  every  ener- 
gy of  body  and  of  mind  to  the  fsdthful  discharge  of  your  profes- 
sional duties. 

Such,  I  am  convinced,  were  the  feelings  and  resolutions  by 
which  you  were  animated  when  you  entered  upon  the  work  df 
the  ministry ;  feelings  and  resolutions,  which  your  subsequent 
experience  must  have  tended  to  confirm  and  strengthen.  If  I 
thus  advert  to  them,  it  is  not  because  I  suspect  your  bosoms  to  be 
strangers  to  their  influence  \  but  because  I  uink  that,  if  there  were 
ever  a  time  when  the  circumstances  of  the  diurch  pecidiarly  required 
that  such  principles  should  actuate  the  conduct  of  its  ministers, 
that  time  is  the  present.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
position in  the  minds  of  men  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  tte 
transactions  in  which  they  are  themselves  engaged,  and  to  una- 
gine  that  no  age  of  the  world  has  produced  events  of  equal,  tno- 
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ment  and  interest  with  those  which  it  has  been  their  lot  to  wit* 
ne88.  Yet  after  we  have  made  every  possible  allowance  for  the 
effect  which  this  disposition  may  have  in  biassing  our  judgments^ 
we  shall  still  be  justified  in  affirming  that  the  state  of  the  yisible 
church  of  Christ,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  to  which  we 
belong,  is  such  as  to  excite  the  deepest  anxiety  and  apprehension 
in  all,  who  duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  religion,  as  well 
to  the  temporal,  as  to  the  eternal  interests  of  manund.  Permit 
me  then  on  this  occasion,  when  for  the  first  time  I  address  you  as 
your  Diocesan,  to  oflfer  a  few  suggestions  upon  certain  points  con- 
nected with  the  discharge  of  your  ministerial  functions,  which 
appear  to  me  more  particularly  to  deserve  your  attention. 

The  subject  to  which  I  shall  in  the  first  instance  allude,  is  one^ 
that  concerns  not  only  the  members  of  our  own  church,  but  all 
who  profess  to  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  gospel  \  I  mean 
the  wide  dissemination  of  infidel  opinions  in  the  present  day.  In^ 
fidelity,  it  is  true,  is  not  an  evil  of  modem  growth  ;  but  it  has  of 
late  assumed  a  very  different  form  from  that  under  which  it  long 
displayed  itself  to  tne  world.  Formerly  its  disciples  were  to  be 
found  only  amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  society ;  either  amongst 
the  rich  and  powenul,  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  uncompromising 
purity  of  the  gospel  precepts,  were  disposed  in  consequence  to 
deny  their  divine  authority;  or  amongst  the  disputer^  of  this 
world,  who,  desirous  of  acquiring  a  reputation  for  superior  talent 
and  sagacity,  thought  that  diey  could  not  better  attain  their  objeot 
than  by  calling  in  question  truths,  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  had  long  acquiesced  with  undoubting  confidence ;  and 
who  received  at  length  the  appropriate  punishment  of  their  pr^ 
sumption,  being  themselves  entangled  in  the  web  of  their  own  so- 
phistry* But  now  the  baneful  influence  of  scepticism  is  no  lon- 
ger confined  within  the  same  narrow  limits  %  it  extends  to  all 
classes  of  the  community ;  men  in  the  obscurest  walks  of  life  have 
caught  the  contagion,  and  have  learned  to  think  and  to  speak  of  the 
gospel  as  a  mere  imposture,  as  a  scheme  devised  by  crafty  men  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  their  fellow-creatures  in  a  state  of  subjeo- 

tiOHr 

Although  the  intrinsic  criminality  of  infidel  opinions  must 
t^maiii  the  same,  whatever  be  the  rank  or  station  of  those  by 
:whom  they  are  professed,  yet  when  viewed  with  reference  to  thenr 
efifects  upon  cinl  society,  tne  lower  the  condition  of  the  persons 
among  whom  they  prevail,  the  more  formtdaUe  are  the  dangers 
which  may  be  justly  apprehended  from  their  operation.  The 
possessor  of  timalth  and  greatness  may  find  it  convenient  to  per- 
suade himself  that  a  religion  is  fslse,  which  forbids  the  indulgence 
of  many  of  his  favorite  propen^ties }  but  he  wishes  to  retain  the 
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worldly  splendor  and  enjoyments  by  which  he  is  surroundedi  and 
is  sensible  of  the  powerful  tendency  of  Christianity  to  render  men 
peaceable  and  contented  with  their  condition.  While,  thereforey 
he  himself  rejects  the  authority  of  the  gospel,  he  is  desirous  that 
it  should  retain  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  others.  But  men 
in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life  have  not  the  same  motives  to  induce 
them  to  desire  the  permanence  of  the  existing  fabric  of  society  \ 
they  are  disposed  rather  to  imagine  that  every  change  must  turn 
to  their  advantage,  and  if  they  once  cast  off  the  restraints  of  xer- 
ligion,  will  be  easily  persuaded  to  engage  in  any  undertaking 
by  which  a  change  may  be:accomplished. 

With  respect  to  the  precise  degree  in  which  infidelity  has  been 
diffused  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  I  am  -  aware 
that  there  exists  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Yet  that 
man  must,  I  think,  be  strangely  blinded  by  prejudice^  who  can  in 
the  present  day  deny  that  it  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent.  To 
the  Christian  minister,  who  feels  that  it  .is  peculiarly  his 
duty  to  watch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  bis  poorer  and  >  less 
instructed  brethren,  this  must  be  a  subject  of  frequent  and  pain- 
ful meditation  \  and  his  thoughts  will  be  anxiously  directed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  most  effectual  means,  as  well  of  bringing 
back  those  members  of  his  flock  who  may  have  been  led  astray  by 
the  specious  arguments  of  the  infidel,  as  of.  firmly  establishing 
the  faith  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  preserved  from  the 
contagion.  Could  these  desirable  objects  he  attained  by  the  force 
of  reasoning  alone,  the  task  of  the  advocate  of  the  gospel  would  be 
comparatively  easy.  So  long  as  the  labors  of  the  great  luminaries 
of  our  churcn  remain,  he  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  weapons  with 
which  to  repel  the  most  formidable  attacks  of  the  adversary.  In 
their  writings  he  will  find  a  probable  solution  of  every  doubt  and 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  every  cavil  which  sceptical  ingenuity  has  yet 
been  able  to  urge.  But  if  I  may.  without  presumption  hazard  a 
remark  on  this  subject  in  the  presence  of  men,  whose  long  expe- 
rience in  the  work  of  the  ministry  must  render  them  much:  better 
qualified  than  myself  tO:  decide,  upon  the  most  effectual  mode  of  in- 
fluencing the  minds  of  their  hearers,  it  is  my  persuasion  that  dis^: 
quisitions  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  however  ingenious  and 
profound,  when  addressed  to  persons  in  the  lower  stations  oi 
life,  will  seldom  answer  the  end  proposed.  Such  persons,  are  for 
the  most  part  unaccustomed  to  close  and  accurate  reasoning,  and 
are  consequently  incapable  of  following  us  in  our  argument  and 
of'perceiving  the  connexion  between  our  premises  and  ou^r  con- 
clusions. Our  appeals  must  be.  addressed  to ,  the  heart  rather 
than  the  head.  We  must  dwell  upon  the  :pecuUar  doctrines,  of 
the  gospel,'  upon  those  .  doctrines  which,  proceeding  as  they  did 
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from  him  who  '  <<kpew  what  was  in  man/'  cannot  but  be  best 
calculated  to  command  the  assent^  and  to  influence  the  practice. of 
man.  Speak  to  your  congregations  of  the  general, corruption 
of  human  nature  and  of  their ,  own  particular  transgressions^  to- 
pics on  which  their  own  consciences  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  your  representations;  bid  them  review  their  past  lives 
and  see  how  infinitely  short  their  practice  has  fallen  even,  of  their 
own  imperfect  notions  of  duty :  luiving  thus  brought  them  to  a 
just  sense,  of  the  need  in  which  the  whole  human  race  must  stand 
bodi  of  pardon  for  their  sins  and  of  support  for  their  weakness, 
proceed  to  convince  them  how  impossible  it  is  for  man  by  his  own 
unassisted  efforts  to  procure  that  pardon  and  support ;  then 
turn  to  the  sacred' volume,  and  show  them  that  all  their  wants  are 
abundantly  supplied  in  the  gracious  provisions  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  make  for  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  his 
fallen  creatures.  It  is  not  by  dwelling  in  our  discourses  on  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  is  necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of 
a  divine  revelation,  that  we  can  hope  efiectually  to  secure  our  less 
educated  brethren  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  infidelity;  but 
by  making  them  feel  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  promises  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel  to  the  actual  condition  of  than,  and  thus 
affording  them  as  it  were  an  experimental  proof  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  same  Almighty  Being  who  called  man  into  existence 
zhd  best  knows  what  his  condition  requires. 

The  poipt,  to  which  I  wish  in  the  second  place  to  call  your  at- 
tention, regards  the  relation  in  .  which  you  stand  to  those  who 
dissent  from  the  established  church.  In  this  country  the  state 
concedes  to  christians  of  every  denomination  perfect  liberty  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  I  entertain  the  most 
remote  design  of  questioning  the  wisdom  of  this  concession.-r- 
Independently  of  all  considerations  of  natural  justice,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  liberal  toleration  of  religious  opinions  affords  the 
best  security  to  a  national  establishment.  Tet  it  must,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  the  full  toleration  enjoyed  by  dissenters  in  .  these 
kingdoms  has  given  birth  to  very  erroneous  notions  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  sin  of  schism.  Men  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  over- 
looking the  distinction  between  legal  and  moral  guilt,  .and  of 
imagining  that  every  act  which  the  law  permits  may  be  performed 
with  a  safe  conscience.  They  see  that  the  state  attaches  no  pe- 
nalty to  a  secession  from  the  established  church,  and  they  per- 
suade themselves  that,  when;  there  is  no  legal  penalty,  there  can 
be  no  violation  of  duty.  Thus  by  degrees  it  has  come  to  pass  that, 
hj  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  the .  Church  of  England  is  re- 
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glided  ias  standing  upon  precisely  the  same  ground  as  the  numerous 
sects  inta  which  protestants  are  divided ;  and  erery  pretext,  how-* 
ever  trivial,  is  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  a  separation  from  it. 

Great  circumspection,  therefore,  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
established  clergy  in  the  present  day,  least  they  should,  either  by 
their  actions  or  by  their  language,  appear  to  countenance  these 
erroneous  opinions,  and  thus  add  strength  to  the  too  prevalent 
persuasion  diat  it  is  a  miatter  of  comparative  indifference  whether 
a  man,  who  has  been  bred  in  the  church  of  England,  shall  adhere  or 
not  adhere  to  its  communion.  I  mean  not  to  censure  those  who  asiph'e 
to  the  praise  of  candor  and  liberality ;  but  I  think  that  a  reputation 
for  these  qualities  ought  not  to  be  sought  at  the  risk  of  weakening 
the  interests  of  that  church,  which  we  have  solemnly  bound  our- 
selves to  support  with  our  most  strenuous  exertions.    In  viewing 
the  relative  situations  of  the  established  church  and  of  the  various 
Protestant  Sects  in  this  kingdom,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  this 
important  fiact,  that  our  dissenting  brethren  separated  from  us. 
Tins  fact  affords  a  vantage-ground  which  we  must  never  abandon; 
nice  so  long  as  we  retain  it,  we  throw  upon  our  adversary  the 
task  of  proving  that  his  separation  was  an  act  of  absolute  necessity. 
Until  he  can  substantiate  this  point,  he  remains  justly  chargeable 
with  the  sin  of  schism.    It  is  in  vain  that  he  has  recourse  to  the 
plea  which  is  not  unfrequently  urged  iti  justification  of  dissent, 
that  men  in  the  present  day  have  the  same  right  to  secede  fi^om 
die  Church  of  England  which  our  forefathers  had  to  break  off  their 
connexKMi  with  the  See  of  Rome.    The  founders  of  our  thurch 
knew  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  establisli,  not  merely 
the  reasonableness,  but  the  necessity  of  their  separation  \  to  show 
that  the  only  alternative  left  them  was  either  to  quit  the  church  of 
Rome,  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  perpetuation  of  those  erroneous  dofc- 
tfines  by  which  its  teachers  had  sullied  the  purity  and  impaired  the 
ifitegrity  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  task  they  undertook  and  sue* 
ctssfulty  accomplished.    Before,  therefore,  our  dissenting  brethren 
try   to  shelter  themselves  under  the  example  of  our  venerable 
fidbrmers,  they  ought  to  copy  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  begin  by 
proving  that  the  necessity  of  a  secession  was  in  their  own  case 
equally  imperious.    Without  wishing  to  call  in  question  the  right 
€f  private  judgment,  it  is  our  duty  frequently  to  remind  our 
heaciers  duat  they  are  morally  accountaUe  lor  the  exercise  of  that 
ittfjtit  (  and  that  it  is  not  every  difference  of  opinion  which  wHl 
justify  a  separation  from  the  established  church,  but  a  conscien- 
tious diSerence  upon  points  that  regard  the  essentials  of  reGgioh^ 
and  invoive  fundamental  articles,  either  of  faith  or  practice. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  reputation  for 
candour  and  liberality  that  we  are  liable  to  be  betrayed  into  con- 
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ducti  tbftt  may  ippear  to  cotuKenince  the  enoomnit  nodont  le- 
spectrngechism  on  which  I  hare  now  been  animadrertiag;.  There 
exists  in  the  minds  of  manj  men  a  petsuasion  that  the  adTanee- 
meiit  ol  the  Church  of  Chritt^as  contnb-distii^iahod  to  the  Church 
qf  England  or  any  other  part  of  die  visible  i&nch^  Aould  be  the 
gifat  aim  of  the  sincere  beUerer.  One  efiect  of  tins  penuaaien 
upon  the  opinions  of  those  by  whom  it  is  adopted  is^  that  agree* 
meiit  in  public  worship  constitutea  in  their  eidmation  a  feeble 
pdncaple  of  conneziooi  in  oomparison  with  tha^  cmnplete  iden* 
tity  ea  hearta  and  afiections  by  which  the  mend>era  of  the 
Mystical  Church  of  Christ  are*  bound  ti^ether.  Where  that 
identity  is  conceived  to  ezistf  all  difierence  with  respect  to 
outward  reUgioua  profession,  to  poiuta  that  relate  only  to  the 
admuistration  of  the  visible  church,  is  easily  ovetiooked.  The 
persons  who  are  under  the  iniuence  of  me  persuaston  just 
described  for|et>  that  there  are  no  certain  marks  by  which  the 
members  of  me  Mystical  Church  of  Christ  can  be  distinguished 
during  their  residence  on  earth*  They  foiget  tcN>  that  the  very 
consritutiou  of  man's  nature  requires  mat  he  should  unite  himself 
to  some  vittUe  church.  It  ia  only  by  sudi  an  union  that  be  can  ob« 
USax  the  benefits  of  social  worsh^  or  avail  faimseif  of  atf  die  means 
which  God  has  appointed  for  the  oornmunicatioa  of  his  graee.*^ 
With  refexenoe,  thecefore,  to  differences  of  religious  profession 
the  minister  of  die  establishment  will  8ee»  that  his  surest  mode  of 
advandng  the  inberests  of  die  Chuscli  of  Christ  is  zealously  to 
enforce  the  obligation,  under  which  all  men  are  placed,  of  suv» 
rendering  their  own  opiniona  in  matters  that  cannot  be  conscieii- 
doitsly  deemed  of  essential  moment,  and  of  thus  hastening,  as 
far  aa  in  them  lies,  the  approach  of  that  time,  when  die  promise 
of  our  blessed  Lccd  shall  be  acoonqphshed,  amd  there  s&aH  be^ 
bodi  in  appearance  and  in  reality,  >  ^oaa  fold  and  one  diepheid*'' 
In  the  sug^estbna  which  I  have  tboog^t  it  my  duty  to  offer 
en  thia  subject^  tkere  will,  I  trus^  1^  found  nothing  in  the 
slightest  degree  a^  variance  widi  that  spirit  of  Christian  charity, 
wUcb  ougJM  to  influence  our  whole  behamvr  towards  dioee  who 
4iSkt  from  ua  in  a  matter  so  deeply  interesting  aa  religioDb  The 
pircumspeaion,  vrfiich  I  reconunend  to  you,  impliea  no  want  of 
f  espect  or  kindness  for  the  persons  of  our  dUaenting  brethren,  no 
blind  or  illiberal  prejudice  against  thrir  opinions,  no  unseasonable 
lealottsy  of  dieir  designs^  b  implies  only  a  predilection  for  the 
Church  of  England  i  a  predilection  founded  upon  a  careful  and  di»- 
]iassionate  Gonq>ariaem  of  its  ritea  a«d  doctrinea  with  those  of  odier 
churches*  So  far  am  I  from  regarding  the  want  of  this  predileotioa 
aa  a  aubjtct  on  whkh  a  deigyman  of  the  Cfaimh  of  England  is 
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jmdfied  in  priding  himself » that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
a  tnaiiy  who  does  not-  entertun  soch  a  -preferenceycan  consoien- 
tiottsly  illicit  admission  into  the  miiiistrj*  .  ; 
.  One  necessiMy  oonseqtietioeiof  'diis.  weU«groiinded  predilection 
for  the.  national  ohnrch  will -be  a.pimcfuU  conformity  toits  ritual^ 
a,  studious  >  aAiMresceto*  the  ifoims.  wln^  it  f^rescidbes  in  -  thtt  -  ^ek^^ 
bcatioo  :of  ;t)ie  offices iJof«ri9l^{io».i  On  dii^isdbject  I  de^m-it 
necessary  tO;o£i»  a  iew  remsurfi^  beetosd)  theiEesists^inj  the  pre- 
sent*day  too  great' a  tehdeney  *to  def^reciate  all.^exiwmal^  fotms» 
and  toirqircsent  a  striiDt  adlUBvence  tothetn  as  wholly  nntmporcaKit. 
True  it  is»  that  .the  certtncojies  of  reUgioH  derive  all  •  their  ^efi(iaGy 
from  thespirttiitl  tempi^  with.  Which  they;  are  performed  },<  if-  that 
bewsmtipigi  themer^vcAsetrslncetof  ^an^  established  rite^mtist  te 
akogether^QQarailkig.'^Siit  that  man  nmt  possess^  very  impi^ 
feet  aequaintaoice  yfySk  Jiumai^  haturey.who  conceives  >diiA>  ^a 
reUgious^  society)  toiii(!hrdbMdihgrir^  individttaby 

can  long  subsist  wttfadut  ^e  aid>  of  external'  forms  r  and  that*4itan 
must  pcjssess' a  te -less  imperfect  acquaiiitaabe  wiib' fhe^iimits  'Of 
nN>ry  dtflS^i  wKo^  havine  ^  ofic^  eace^  the  ministry^  tUrica 

that  hois  at^betW  eiti^er  ta^ii^it;or  to  akev  at  :his  own'plettUft 
the  ioriAei^dinea  by  tfai^  ae&^onf  fodety  to  .which*  he  bsbnfg^ 
To- suppose  thdtiimtwardkseremonKbs  ci^tribatb  little  toWatds  m^ 
m^imenaiicik  aiid  di^yiidttof  epintnalrelig^'in  the  woitd;4S  to 
foppiosey  ^Ehatthe  oonsfttiitien  of  manls^ha^re  has  underecme  a  total 
change;  tliat'he  is  b<fcbtheak<^herindepelsdefft;of  his  setiMft^ 
and  ^atihk  mind^s  iio  ledger  iafiueQced  by  association-  and'  by 
aympetby.'  'To  mipp^M'^at  every  ministeryin  the  cekbi^tion^  ot 
the  oflieee'of  rdigibn)  isiiotbound  si^ctly  to  compty  Whh 'iM 
prescribed 'ritttal,  IS  to  wppbse,  thafit'is  allowable  for  indMdiisAB  to 
follow  their  own  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  iltttfaori^  Whkb  they 
ate  pledged  to  obev^  a  edppositionso^nionritioUe'  thatit  WOuM  hM4e  . 
endured  fiara  moment  in  a  cjuestioii  retnting  Id'the  mtere^^df  dvil 
spcietjr.  -But  so  it"is;-whto  religion  is  amcemedy'menf'reasea 
^nd  act  upoti  pri^t^nplesibf  ^hich,  iit  any  bAier  cftse^  diey^wouldbe 
.^emselves  the  first  f«y  disedver  :i|nd^  expose  thir  p^tnieidtait  teiWlteey. 
^Ttitj aremdnced td dtmte  firbm  ati esfsAKshed form'br «he hfe^ 
of  securing  sonaeimmedi^ea^antage  to  die  cause  ^er  leligMi*) 
forgetting  thatino  paiikuW  adrantiige  can  'potts^y  eoiiiipen$^te*-^ 
>dte  inisimef  ansingftdm-the^taransgresslondf  those  generad^kws 
by  tbeobitettjiihibe-bfwhidh  society  ^  Ikld  together  ^.  <fb|gel^itig 
too  that;  if  every  ihdrridtial  were  to  assume  to  ^  himself  thfe  simae 
liberty,  all'tUiSbrmity  of  ceremonies  must  soon;  be  doile  «Way^ 
^and  vi4tlr  it  the  benefits- of  social  worship  be  entireW  lost; '-'' 

Far  then  fironiregittling  an  adherence  to  establi^ed'f^niis  as  a 
matter  of  trivial  importance^  the  minister  of  the  church  of  Englaml 
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%i9l  Y>^reehrfc  Clw  it  i^cMomAj  ccmii^ed  with;  fbe  pt:<ai0ipiii^.ol  ^w 
Htual-rdligidn  \  afid  will  itot  on)]r  sbaltui  IrQin  .iti^ng  any  \mv^ 
lliiiitetf  .itmotaiitbliSy  but  will  be  cnrtfid  febat  oothi^g  be  wanting  on 
Itts'part  to  give  to  tbe  public  officncf  the.d)¥fdi  tbeir.^1  weigi^t 
and  effieacvi    Hod  tbe  importaase  oiiSm  ai^mpulwi  attention  fiQ 
tbe"  prettcrioed  tttual  been  at  all  tbnes^dulvjqppfeci^e^y  I  ain.ii]|(;Uiied 
fb;mmktb&t  the  low  and: onwordiy. notions' at  pment  ji^  pt^/^r 
lent  inspecting'  the  rtte^of  baptism  would  nerrer  have  c^taio^  ao 
wide  a- circulation.    So  long  as  h^tijun  w^iscelebrf ledin  t^ niQcle 
and  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  litaigy»  ina  plae^  set  apart  tOjtl^ 
worship  of  God,  and  intheface  of  aiOongregatipiiaAieaibled  tpge* 
tlier  to  ofler  to  him  their  prayers  sosd  thmsgtvingib  i^v.^iycfrcunir 
stance  contributed  to'in^Nress  the  mind  wjma,d^iSeni»eof;t^ 
exalted  and  solenin  tractor  of  the  ritei  and  Oiefi  f^lt  a  i^^j^^ii^ 
position-  to  beKeve  that  the diTinebli^^g  would  sitl(G}pdace^etQ4»f 
admifti^tered  with  evtry  external  marl|:.of  seriousaesiB.^uid  ii^j§§Mm, 
But  whent.  through  the  false  prideor  indolence  of  Barents  lopr'the 
erne  hand,  and  .£e  w>  easy  compUaoce  of , the  Mini^rs  of  the 
estaUHhment  on  the  other,  the-  practice  oE  baptising  dUUna^ jiiprir 
▼ate houses  begiin^efiefaUf  to  prevaili  when  tl|e vsite  was  ih^jIoup 
get  celebrated  in  the  femplf  o£  God, ' where  eveiiy^bjeiitiaas^ocia* 
ted  with  derotit  feeling,  but  in  the  rooms  oCa  pn^fi|e;maii^k^t,t|Hr 
l^bce  of  dur^con^ant  abode,  and  .  cooaaquemly  ^nQeeted,Ui>'9iir 
0mids'#idi-^  esires,  the  interests  ani^  the  f0lUes<p(rthe  yirorld^ 
not  m  the  presence  of  a  large  asseinblyiniet  togedier,for;th«^pu)rpQf 
:9es  of  sociiil  wortfnp,  but  of  a  <few  pe|nons,;]^#intent;pif^^ 
-^upob  the  ^eretnony  itself  than  upon  the  JFestive  mei^iniipu^by^^b^^ 
it  was  to  be  succeeiied,— when  <sa  complete  a.4€!paftKre  f^piprt)^ 
views  of  the- Cramers  of  ourUturgy^'had  takeii.  pia^e,  rcan  ^e  W4^f)4^ 
that  the  rite  ceased  to  be  regarded  ^  with  the.8at|ie^vei}^^tipi\^  «lli4 
^hat  m^  began'  todoubt^  w&eoier  it  were  in  tru(h>tbe  sf^  of  jan  in- 
"ward  snid  -spirkual  Grace?    The  cardess  and: negUg^t  a4p4unh 
tratioh of {>aptiani,  which  mayin ^ no  small degf ee he: tsace4't9;4i^  . 
ftactice  trf  petfonbiiig  the  rke  m  pfiffaterbouies,  ha9K^I#ff^ff0i^v^ 
cf^i  made  more  converts  to  the  opiifion,.  that  tegei^^fatipjk.fipfisnqt 
tikie  ^hice  ki  Ibaj^ro,  than  all  die  argMoi^ls  .Mrb^h  learned  j^nfl 
ingj^ions  men'Ittye  ^en  able  to-prodiKe  io  its  suppiHt. 

The  Sacrament  ^f ^  the  iiOfd'a  ^as^/gm  ia  stHl '^airded:  ibyr  ^,  grei^t 
4bddy  of  the  iMteiftbtrs  of  our  iChwreh  with  that  'i;evereiK:e»  whi^ 
-is^diie  to  an  oi^dinance,  instittt^sd  hy  onr  Blessed  Ued^einer  hjms^lf 
as'one  ^f  ^e  appointed  meauaof  cofO^piiik  i^aLaio. ' 

'The  T^ry  excuses  ^i^hich  men  ^^os^^i^vi^^ 
4ng  Idiemselves  froili  tho)ioly  commumon,  weak  '^n^^uns^tjsf^c^r^ 
as.  they  must  appear  to  the^e<^  aeasotn,i  dearlyrpiEQve  tlv?;  inipQf* 
^tance  irhteh'^hose  w}io'U%e>|liem  latttush  to  a-partic^f^btion  in 
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tint  sacred  rite.    AkhougJi  thef  4ure  nitwiUiiig  to  adopt  .that  couKse 
of  life  which  will  fit  tlvuiv  ta.ap|qroach^  t^^  t)^e  LotA^jet 

by  their  conduct  th0y-iRiani£&^. their  cppvi<9^u)a  ^spToai;hit 

is  a  solemn  act,  recjpiiring  .8^^^  9iqd;^dili^en!t;jitepaEation  of 

care}essiies9:  pi;  ;ve^isgi)es^  .on.  0W>  pa^oii^t^ucQuj^  anj^^iW'^  Pf 
sobstit^tjnig  o^F  pfBrn  iampi^  ^i^  the.  pb^e. jqC  l^es  (wns  \sikich  luT|$ 

ntfied  s^r!lniiJr^^Mfi4^  a^k^ 

feelings  ol^we  and  -f  eiiiis^tioo^  ^  wii^  Mlucb  it  4;oQtio^e3  to  1^^  ,yej-. 

gfdcd.  If  on  tK§  ot^  .))^;4^  i^  <^^^^y  taguard  our  ^^ni 
nn  the  4i3^rpf  siip|ppiipg,r  tfi^^  cenmonies  of  r^igipn  IS^ms^ 
m  themselves  any  Intmsk;  f^ceand  e^acy ;  so  is  kn^,  lef^ii.Qur 
doty  on  l|^  other  to  i^,4^re|?ilutw»  d9>|ipt>y.^  cgDptesa^.^mi7. 
ni$tratto^^jC^  its^outward  4ofn)s:|ead  nnen  to.b^vt^  th;9t  i^rg  lig^^Iy 
^fi^^'tM  th^  spiinftt4  beiv^fits^  witb^  which  by.  this  ^rdinapce  o£  ,ff[p4 


' .  I  ptqo^  to  aiu)ther  t^ 

yoiir  aiten^n  can  b^  direOed,  4>ut.  at  ^  sanp^e  time  thf^  topic  oi^ 
wU^^t}^^fg^fljp^  pre?^^.  I  ;dl|id^ 

tb  the  limits,  whidi^  thei|i|ini$aer  of  the.Chi|r<^  (»  Sn^aindx^^ght 
*to  ptespijii^  jto  hjiny If  > jnT jiis  tiatepgonrae  » tfb  they  wmU^  Iq  ^h^ 
detemWti^ia  of  tUs  4Uf i^on,jthe.diff/?^^^  dUspf^fiticx^^  ^i 

teBipein^.of  nwn  v^ill  n^pfssvily  .1^^  . , .  39%,i^| 

of.%  ifh^erfi^^  8i^i^lr.<iM^;/yotW  of  a  ^more  <t:eti|^  and  s|uste^ 
clvM»ot^i^;xaad  ^^^r^^f^^  t^efonnerc^]jf:aii,in{^ceptacqjiij^ 
escenc^  in?  d^xy^omSrof  sbcie^  be  deemed  by  >the  latter  a 
ni»yk,qi»  Hght  and iri|i:oloaf.mjm  tp  thu 

grave  iirnd I  dignified. dem<^nm^  of  (he.gow^^ 

pngbtj^ni'gU  o^casi<tfisr  t»;xiwintain>.  .     .^       ./    ...  v.** 

^P^j©  first  augge^^^  to  qffer^p^v> 

ijlus  siij>jec|^  isf  that  v^eJi^.catefuLfot  to.put  a^.l^^ 
tion  on  tbe^  «onduc|:  of  oiiir  brpthec*  nor. io  fyiif  thatj  <b^a]ui^  iSfi 
z^igiqtidf^s.ndt  wear  precisely  die  wme  appesMfsrtce  a^  Qux,q^;|^^ 
m  is  not  therefore^  imprif  ased  .iprlth  a  due  sense  of  tlie  paragiomijlt 
importance  of  WligicUii  an^of  the  awfuiresppusibiU  n^hichattaqi*. 
les  io^^^  of  Af  iniuisterialinnctiona*  To.presqrjh^  at^- 

'herki  standard  of  manners  and  demeanor,  the  slightest  deviation  lr<^ 
wbi(^s]N8^.be  «f]^  aar  aptoof  of  defideiicy  ii\r«ggipi^  fjeelyjg, 
is  jM>t^  inprft  (treasonable^^  0ia'n:  %  require;  tha^  M  men ;  sbal)  fk^^ifi 
iiieb  cpunten2mc^^reciaelyJac^nfing.to^^^  .lEL^u^ph 

is  not  of  tim;  exe!usif;er  cllAxacter ;  U.will:cpi;nbiAi^  Jifseljf  with,i|U 
tempfti  andfdikpositidiis^^  a^^wejj  jts  ,tti#  sedat^^ 

with  the  cheerful,  as  well  as  the  ^ave.  '  .  V 

-    I  shall  observe  in  the>8econd  place  fliat,in^  determining  to  what 
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ektent  It  i$  lawful  for  the  dHmtfatiMni^er  to  mix  m  the  biiib^it 
or  in  the  pleasures'  6f  U^  wcfi'W; tR^  %tfo/  agfin^  WMch  he  shduM 
be  most^carefulto  gfiarfffe  Aat  *df  Excess.  Whenwi^'Were  admit'- 
ted  into  the  1!*KigtHood,  \tr^  bound  cmiielf^;'tf  not  fc^  an'expfess^ 
yet  bf  aW^iplied  prbnftse,'*^*  tb  givS  otirteWes  wholl^  tolfiiaf'Of*^ 
fice  wffeieiiritt)^  ft  hid  •  ffteased '  Ood  tbVafl'^us,  8b  Ihat,  af«  mudi  anf 
lay  intiitiisre  Wotild  "appTjr '(^^selves  \^hotjft  t&  that  one  tMng  akniit 
draw  sHVfitilr  dires^'antf  iitudies  fhat  way;^  The  modeinvriiMf 
WedtscSafg^&eBUIgatioh'tKd^icotltirac^  fhe  criterion^by  wKlltff 
itien  -of  Sili^h^sesj'biit  ^e^beciaflt  those  iii  the  inferior  fante  tif  Utei 
^Mftiti  6HF  amiitf.  '^  npa^the-vety  time  tKat  we  ai^  ik  oiir>dbi 
ct«fr^  i^nkijih^^' 1^  si^dAffr  0PIW*fWUf-W 

eitthty  intere^^,  IMd ilfeidti^ng  th^ li^cesii^  of  £ohstaht  iiSA^t^ 
lifest  end^iaivouts  fo^shict^th^iHoughifs%dtn  the  pi^e*int  itehe  vUi 
tbBkMth  tmbn'^c^fty^iTat  thw'>erf  «me  Hire  ahoW  itfdW 
cbHdhct*a*i*eStWs^nxielEy  for  woiWljr' riches  and  dlsti^fionj  M  ari 
iflimoderate  eagerness  in  the  pd^stiit  of  woridly^pleisurefif^  catt  1r^ 
hG' sirfffrlsed  thar  otir 'hearers,  oBsehrin^how'ttibfeh  otir  bdisHdour 
irit  yair^flce  with  ofer-  <?iAbrtatipns,  begin  toauiipect that  ^e^'afW 
not  otir^lves  mrdiaMty  peh^Kided'ttf thetmth off 'dbcMnes;«^ wMicK 
^tiHbt)^  so  Wtghf  jan  ififluence  bveir^Uirpiractlce  ?  ^  *  ''^-  •  > 
^'1^  itiust  indeed  he  adi¥iittefd  that  the  worid  Is  ndf  aftft^ttendjF 
xnost^unreasbnabAe  irf  i^  expectations  r  it  r^quire^  fi^ofo  th^  deftgy 
$aj^i£icett>f  their  woHdlfrnterests  whoUy  indompadUe*  with  Ifie 
bbligatioh  undeir  Which  th^j'fao  fess  tKah  the  rest  -of  tfa^  edttimu^ 
nfty^  aire  placed  6f  making  a  suifc^ble  prbViSbrf^for  xhAr^hmilfkBi 
if  i^qiire^  frdm  them  'sbcn  an  enffire  d^ication  bddi  of  thfeir  m^n- 
taPSnff  bbtfiiy  powers  to'  the  duties' of  •'thWr 'prbfession,  ad  ^Ofil 
Ma^^AMti  no  oppbrti^hJes'bf  rdaxatibn'^ind'pr^to  fnm 

every  amusement,  however  Jnn6behtiaQdbhm«le8s1ii^  its  ntftt^ti 


thefti  to  'interfere^^  witfi  any  tlositivte  diity  which  W^  bwtf'^i<tt^  t6 
<^elvdiir  bih^rs;  "K  c?an  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  tdt^m^dt 
that  ^eitigg^^^tidnsf;  -MicHl-^am  how^UiB^nrihatve-itferdice 
^kfji  to  Hm  dasb  of  adi(yns  Which  ate  hj  ihbtafiiir  termM  indif^ 
ftltent.'    ' ''''  ■'■■'  •  '''•  '•  ••'  '"'  "•'"  '*J^'--""  ^'■'"  i'i*-'"  ■■'•.I  -'h  ••/  *>■'  •  -4.  -*f  ■$  ,'**fi" 

*^Actrdns;hOwetet,^^hich  i:on^  ai^seIte^'ai/e1ii«iRrt 

chti^faay'askmt^a  dhaWcter  of^^^^^ 


in  connexion  with  the  efiects  *  pcidtibeu  By  thelg  dh  the  n[iln^  t4P 
others."  Whether  1  shall  enforce  a  particular  right,  or  engage  in 
certiiih' aiiitisemeh&''and  pdrsttits/may^asfar  as  regards  the  nature 

-       ^g|jp,iee|uf'Ordeiihg  Pne«s.  ^ 
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9f  cbe^^cts  themselves,  be  amatter  of  ladifKsrence.  But  it  ceases  to- 
W'0P,  if  die  wotlA  has  attached  to  the  enforcement  of  tl\at  right  a 
OOtion  of  harshness  and  oppressbn^  or  has  connected  With  those 
amusements  and  pursuits  an  idea  of  levity  and  disupation.  The 
mflneiwe,  which  relig[ion  possesses  among  the  members  of  any 
^QMnunity,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  resp^  anq 
affection' with  which  they  regard  its  teacoers.  The  christian  minis- 
ter, will  pause,  therefore,  before  he  does  any  act  which  can  Jiave 
fvenaremote  tendency  to  excite  feelings  of  an  opposite  description  $ 
or^  which,  by  inducing  men  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in 
the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  may  indispose  them  to  the  cordial 
leiCQptioa  of  the  doctrines  thenuelves.  Knowing  that  it  is  his  first 
duty  to  win  all  men  to  the  cause  of  righteousness,  he  will  nof  be 
|oo  nice  in  weighing  the  reasonableness,  oi*  the  sacrifices  either  of 
intecest. or  inclination  which  they  .require  from  him,  but  will  be 
leadjr  to  condescend  to  their  infirmities  and  prejudices.  In  per: 
using  the  writings.of  the  NewTestamentno  circumstance  appears 
to  me  more- clearly  to  evince  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  .authors» 
tban  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  the  ad** 
|iHl:sride  adaptation  at  the  rules,  which  they  lay  down  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  to  the  various  relations  in  which  man  is  placed  with  respect 
m-his.&lliyw  creatures.  Were  I  required  to  produce  an  instance 
m  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  would  refer  to  the  caution,  .deit- 
Yfkei^hjf  St/Paul  to  the  Roman  converts  <for  their  guidance  upon 
CffftaiU;  points  which  th^  go^l  had.left  indifierent,  '  *<  Let  not 
yotftigood  be  etil  spoken  (».^. 

IhaiTenowiCiMiehedaipcNi  allthe  topical  which  appear  fome  parr 
fsmlarly  to  demand  .your  attention.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude 
Iliy-,^i;e6enc  address^  without  reminding  you^that  the  object  of  these 
M«>edrmf1^|igsJ»etwfMfn.the.clergy  and  their  Diocesan  is  to  afibrd 
bim  iH^oppoilunityrBot  tn<^^  of  offering  theni  such  adviceasthe 
fmu9iMtiHi|QeSrof« the  .Church  10^^  to. him  to  requtref  but.also 

of  mcetvii|g<>  from;  them  i8uch.intormation.as  may  .enable  .him  more 
i4Ei^tU(dly.fto  ^mipister  the  ,  important  office  with  which  he  is 
thvwted*  if  fhen^ere^be  any. suggestions  which.may  tend  in  youf 
9puiioiiSr  to^ipmrndte.  either .  thd  .mterestsof  religion,  or.  your  own 

iMH4ual.iK)mf<»tr{Fl^»  ^^  ^^  ^  my  aense  of  dutv  will  .allow 
me,  I  shall  ever  be  moSt:f«nxious  to  consult),  let  me  oeg  youtiny 
le Wfciii*AretfMrei>,  to.  copoouuMcate.tjiem  frarikly jsnd  wtthout  re* 
lmr<e^4is#mring' yourselves  that .tbejr^.walL receive. cm. n^y. part  an.a<* 
leni£v^>r«iftiiaf?ofabte  consideration 


*        t 
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LETTER,  &G. 


Jl  ow  greatly  then  hare  you  erred,  when  you  transfer  the  whole 
of  the  poetry  to  the  imaged  or  subject,     l  am  aware,  that  you 
affect  to  assign  a  part  of  it  to  the  execution.    <<  Let  me  not,  how- 
ever/' you  say,   *<  be  considered  as   thinking   that  the   subject 
alone  constitutes  poetical  excellency.    The  execution  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time.*'    Here  you  seem 
as  usual,  to  have  studied  ambiguity  of  expression.    The  unwary 
reader  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that  by  the  <<  execution"  being 
taken  into  <<  consideration,^    y04i  meant,  that  a  part    of   the 
**  poetical  excellency"  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  execution.    But 
you  had  no  intention  of  conceding  so  much  to  the  powers  of  the 
artist.     Apprehending,  however,  that  your  readers  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  theory  that  ascribed  no  part  of  tha  <<  poetical  ex- 
cellency'^  to  the  execution,  you  thought  to  eet  over  the  difficulty, 
by  using  a  form  of  expression,  which  would  incline  them  to  think 
you  granted  one  half  to  the  subject,  and  the  other  to  the  execu* 
tion.     Tou  were,  however,  wise  enough  to  know,  that  taking  the 
subject  into  consideration  was  one  thing,  and  admitting  its  claim 
to  a  share  in  constituting  poetical  excellency,  was  another ;  and 
accordinely,  the  consideration  you  came  to  was,  to  reject  all 
claims  of  the  kind ;  for  immediately  aftervrards  you  add,  « the 
subject  and  the  execution  are  equally  to  be  considered ;  the  one 
respecting  the  poetry,  the  other,  the  art  and  powers  of  the  poet. 
The  poetical  subject,  and  the  arts  and  talent  of  the  poet,  should  al- 
ways be  kept  in  mind }  and,  I  imagine  it  is  for  want  of  observing 
this  rule,  that  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  little  understood,  of 
the  real  ground  of  Pope*s  character  as  a  poet."    What  a  pity  you 
did  not  perceive,  that  the  rule  by  which  you  wish  to  direct  us  in 
judging  of  Pope's  poetical  character,  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
be  understood  than  what  it  attempts  to  explain.     Who  can  pos- 
sibly elicit  any  thing  like  meaning  out  of  the  passage  which  I  have 
now  quoted  ?    *<  The  subject  and  the  execution,"  you  say,  «•  are 
equally  to  be  considered;  the  one  respecting  the  poetry;  the 
odier,  the  art  and  powers  of  the  ^poet."    So  far  we  are  told 
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nothings  for  it  ser^s  no  purpose  to  know,  that  we  are  to  take 
these  things  into  consideration!  without  knowing  for  what  endy 
or  in  what  point  of  view  we  are  to  consider  them.  The  remain- 
der of  the  passage  gives  no  explanation,  «^  The  poetical  subject 
and  the  arts  and  talent  of  the  poet  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind."  We  are  now  just  as  wise  as  we  were  before.  We  may, 
indeed,  keep  these  matters  in  mind  as  long  as  we  please ;  but 
till  we  know  why  they  are  to  be  kept  in  mind,  we  gain  but 
little  by  the  tenacity  of  our  memory.  And  yet,  without  another 
word  on  the  subject,  you  tell  us,  it  is  for  want  of  observing  this 
rule,  that  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  little  understood,  of  the 
real  grounds  of  Pope's  character  as  a  poet.  But  where,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  is  the  <<rule"  that  we  should  observei 
and  that  is  to  guide  us  through  this  mysterious  and  poetical  cha- 
racter ?  We  are  told  in  one  place,  to  consider  the  subject  and 
the  execution ;  and  in  another^  to  keep  them  in  mind  ;  and  here 
is  the  grand  rule  that  is  to  give  us  a  clue  to  the  real  ground 
of  Pope's  poetical  character.  You  complain  that  you  have  been 
misunderstood  by  Mr.  Campbell,  that  you  have  been  misun- 
derstood by  the  writer  of  the  Critique  on  your  invariable  princi- 
pies  of  poetry,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  you  have  been  mis* 
understood  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  and  finally  that  you  have  been  mis- 
understood by  Lord  Byron.  But  can  you  seriously  complain  of 
being  misunderstood,  when  you  write  what  conveys  no  meaning  ? 
Where  the  meaning  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  every  reader  is  left 
to  guess  at  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  if  he  should  not  happen  <*  to  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,**  and  guess  exactly  what  you  mean,  who  is 
in  fault  ?  You  must  therefore  study  perspicuity  of  expression, 
before  you  complain  of  being  misunderstood.  The  best  writers 
have  been  led  to  support  erroneous  principles  ^  but  then  no  per- 
son was  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  these  principles  were )  for  an 
erroneous  proposition  contains  nothing  in  itself  that  renders  the 
expression  of  It  obscure.  If  I  maintain,  that  two  and  two  make 
five,  I  maintain  what  is  erroneous ;  but  then  my  meaning  is  as 
clearly  understood,  as  if  I  said  that  two  and  two  make  four.  You 
would,  therefore,  be  excusable,  had  you  merely  advocated  false 
principles,  for  the  greatest  writers  have  done  so  before  you ;  but 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  possible  to  excuse  sl  writer,  whose 
language  is  as  unintelligible  as  his  principles  are  erroneous. 

I  believe,  however,  we  can  get  a  clue  to  this  mysterious  pas- 
sage from  the  sentence  with  which  it  commences,  "  Let  me  not, 
however,  be  considered  as  thinking  that  the  subject  alone  consti- 
tutes poetical  excellency."  From  this  we  are  evidently  to  con- 
clude, that  something  else  must  co-operate  with  the  subject  before 
it  becomes  poetical^  and  this  something  we  imagine  we  disco ver» 
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when  you  immediately  add,  <<  The  execution  is  to  be  taken  Into 
consideration."    Here  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  execution 
is  that  something  which  is  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  poetical  ex- 
cellency, even  though  you  do  not  inform  us  into  what  kind  of 
consideration  it  is  to  be  taken.     And  we  are  warranted  in  think- 
ing so,  for  as  you  inform  us  that  the  subject  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute poetical  excellency,  and  as  there  must  therefore  be  some- 
thing else  to  co-operate  with  it,  and  as  there  is  no  something  else 
mentioned  throughout  the  entire  of  your  answer  to  Lord  Byron 
but  the  execution,  we  are  led  by  the  most  rigid  and  logical  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  to  conclude,  that  the  execution  is  that  something 
which  co-operates  with  the  subject  in*  constituting  poetical  excel- 
lency.    But  how  much  are  we  deceived  in  drawing  this  inference ; 
for  when  you  come  to  explain  yourself,  you  coolly  turn  round  and 
tell  us,  that  the  subject  is  "  to  be  considered  respecting  the  poe- 
try," the  execution  respecting  "  the  art  and  powers  of  the  poet." 
Now  though  there  is  certainly  no  meaning  in  saying  we  must 
consider  the  subject  respecting  the  poetry,  &c.  as  a  thousand 
considerations  might  come  into  our  heads  relative  to  them,  which 
never  entered  into  yours,  and  with  which,  consequently,  it  was 
not  your  intention  to  trouble  us,  yet  we  can  easily  perceive  from 
the  context,  that  you  mean  to  say,  the  poetj^y  is-  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  subject,  and  the  execution  to  the  art  and  poiyers  of  the  poet. 
No  person  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  this  is  your  meaning, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  not  deny  it  yourself;  but  then,  if  the 
poetry  be  ascribed  to  the  subject  alone,  does  it  not  flatly  contra- 
dict the  inference  which  we  were  led  to  make  from  your  first  and 
second  propositions,  namely,  that  the  subject  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute poetical  excellency,  and  that  the  execution  was  to  be  taken 
into  cohsideratipn  ?     From  these  propositions,  we  were  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  execution  was  what  made  up  that  part  of 
the  «<  poetical  excellency"  which   the   *«  subject   alone  did  not 
constitute  ;'*  but  here  we  are  told,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  **  poe- 
try" to  the  "  subject,"  and  the  "  execution  to  the  art  and  powers 
of  the  poet."     If  so,  thepj  the.  execution  comes  in  for  no  part 
of  that  poetical  excellency  which  we  were  told  *<the  subject 
alone  did  not  constitute ;"  and  though  it  does  not  constitute  it, 
yet  the  entire  of  the  poetry  is  here  ascribed  to  it ;  and  the  only 
consideration  into  which  trie  execution  is  to  be  taken,  appears  to  be, 
that  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  art  and  powers  of  the  poet.     What- 
ever is  poetical,  therefore,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  subject*  and  not  to  Milton  :  it  is  the  execution  alone  for 
which  he  can  be  allowed  any  credit.  But  who  can  avoid  being  sick  of 
this  confusion  of  <<  subject,  execution,  poetry,  poetical  excellency, 
and^art  and  powers  of  the  poet  ?"    Who  can  avoid  smiling,  when 
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you  condescend  to  admit  that  you  do  not  think  <<the  subject 
alone  constitutes  poetical  excellency/*  though  you  immediately 
afterwards  ascribe  the  entire  to  it  ?  Does  it  require  a  moment's 
reflection  to  perceive,  that  the  entire  of  the  poetical  excellency  of 
the  Iliadi  the  ^neid,  and  the  Paradise  Lost,  must  be  entirely  at- 
tributed to  their  illustrious  authors,  and  to  that  poetical  genius 
with  which  they  were  endowed  by  nature  ?  If  you  were  to  at- 
tempt an  heroic  poem  on  a  subject  similar  to  either  of  these,  I 
doubt  whether  you  would  not  soon  perceive,  that  the  **  poetical 
excellency"  would  depend  more  on  yourself  than  on  your  subject. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  verging  on  idiotism  to  ascribe  any  part  of  the 
excellency  of  a  poem  to  the  subject ;  for  if  such  a  poem  as  the  Iliad 
had  been  attempted  by  Fasdal,  Locke,  Longuerie,  or  Bayle,  they 
would  have  produced  Iliads,  which,  so  far  from  possessing  any 
"  poetical  excellency,"  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  critics  either 
as  a  stiff  and  affected  kind  of  prose,  or,  at  best^  as  a  wretched  spe- 
cies of  prosaic  versification.  Tou  must  acknowledge,  however, 
that  if  the  powers  of  a  Locke,  a  Newton,  or  of  the  most  learned 
and  profound  writers,  cannot  render  ,such  a  subject  as  the  Iliad 
poetical,  the  poetical  excellency  must  be  in  the  execution  alone^ 
and  not  in  the  subject ;  for  if  any  subject  were  poetical,  none 
could  be  more  so  than  that  of  the  Iliad,  judging  of  a  poetical  sub- 
ject according  to  you¥  own  theory^  It  is  therefore  to  the  poetical 
mind,  and  not  to  the  subject,  that  we  must  refer  the  entire  of  the 
poetical  excellency.     He  who  said, 

Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit, 

was  a  much  better  judge  of  the  nature  of  poetry  than  you  appear 
to  be  ;  for  he  who  is  not  born  a  poet,  or'  whose  genius  is  averse 
to  it,  will  never  attain  to  poetical  excellency,  whatever  be  the  sub- 
ject he  treats,  or  however  studious  he  may  be  of  drawing  all  his 
images  from  nature  alone. 

It  is  not  the  subject  therefore,  or  the  images  introduced  by  the 
poet,  that  constitute  poetical  excellency,  or  even  the  smallest  ingre- 
dient in  it.  All  depends,  as  I  have  already  observed,  on  the  associa- 
tions created  by  the  poet,  that  is,  on  the  art  with  which  he  connects 
his  images,  and  the  ideas  that  naturally  arise  from  the  nature  of  this 
connexion.     When  Gray  represents  the  eagle 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air ; 

would  you  think  it  more  poetical  to  say,  flying  with  supreme 
dominion,  than  sailing  ?  If  your  .theory  be  of  any  value,  the 
term  <<  flying"  would  certainly  be  ifiore  poetical  than  that  of  «  sail- 
ing," as  it  expresses  the  natural  action  of  a  natural  being,  and. 
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consequently,  this  natural  manner  of  moving  through  the  air,  and 
the  term  which  expresses  it,  ought  to  be  more  poetical,  because  it 
is  a  natural  image,  than  the  image  conveyed  by  sailing,  which  is 
a  term  taken  from  art.  If,  then,  you  acknowledge  that  •<  sailing^ 
is  more  poetical  than  *<  flying  with  supreme  dommion,**  what  be- 
comes of  your  «<  invariable  principles  ?"  Is  not  this  an  exception 
to  them  ?  and  have  we  not  here  an  image  taken  from  art  more 
poetical  than  an  image  taken  from  nature  ?  How  then  is  the  poet 
to  determine,  according  to  you,  wheri  two  images  present  them- 
selves to  him,  one  from  nature,  and  the  other  from  art  ?  Is  he 
invariably  to  prefer  the  image  from  nature  ?  if  so,  we  should  cor- 
rect these  two  lines  of  Gray,  by  reading  flying  for  sailing.  But  if 
there  be  cases  in  which  the  image  from  art  ought  to  be  preferred, 
your  poetical  principles  are  consequently  not  invariable.  You 
should  therefore  favor  us  with  one  other  principle  to  direct  us, 
when  the  natural  image  ought  to  be  rejected,  and  the  image  from 
iart  prefen'ed.  Such  a  principle  must  be  unavoidably  added  to 
those  which  you  have  already  laid  down,  before  the  poet  can 
properly  avail  himself  of  your  «<  invariable  principles  ;**  for  though 
this  new  principle  will  unfortunately  prove  the  old  ones  not  to  be 
invariable ;  yet,  without  its  presiding  influence,  we  can  never 
know  when  the  image  from  art  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  image 
from  nature  \  and  we  must  in  all  cases  follow  the  invariable  prin- 
ciple that  prefers  the  latter. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  any  principle  can  be  discovered  which 
could  enable  us  to  use  your  invariable  principles  with  proper  cau- 
Jtibn,  it  would  be,  never  to  use  images  taken  from  art  where  the 
natural  image  can  be  admitted  with  propriety.  Do  you  think 
your  invariable  principles  sufliciently  guarded  by  this  restriction  ? 
If  not,  I  doubt  whether  you  can  discover  a  better  yourself,  and  I 
suspect,  you  would  have  originally  placed  it  among  your  "  prin- 
ciples," if  you  had  thought  of  it,  or  imagined  they  would  be  so 
vulnerable  without  it.  But  I  fear,  your  invariable  principles  can- 
not stand>  even  supported  by  this  saving  prop.  Can  any  person 
suppose,  that  flying  is  not  as  properly,  that  it  is  not  even  more 
properly,  applied  to  a  bird  than  sailing  ?  yet,  though  the  applica- 
tion is  proper,  and  though  the  image  which  it  pictures  to  the 
mind  is  natural,  we  find  that  this  natural  image  is  infinitely  less 
poetical  than  the  image  taken  from  art«  The  eagle  **  sailing  with 
supreme  dominion,"  has  a  majesty  in  it  that  cannot  be  perceived 
in  the  eagle  flying.  But  what  does  this  majesty  arise  from  ?  Cer- 
tainly, neither  from  art  nor  nature,  using  the  term  in  your  sense  of 
it,  but  from  association.  There  is  ^  majesty  in  the  motion  of  a 
ship  in  full  sail,  and  we  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  perceiving  this 
majesty  transferred  to  an  object  placed  in  a  proud  and  elevated 
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ffl»k9fmfh  w|im  it  1(9  wc^eMf d  by  its  Mfo^ion  witH  luUimity* 
We  do  xif^  wait  to  eicamioe  witb  a  ^old  and  calculajdxig  hesitancy, 
iwbtthf r  %  ti»rm  wore  lutvjral  and  appropriate  to  the  eagle  could 
bie  feuodj  but  yield  at  once,  to  the  elevated  aonotipn  produced  by 
ih^  united  idea$  of  sublimity  and  viaiesty.  The  poet  never  stipi^ 
Jates  with  us  to  iMe  no  t^rma  or  epithets  but  what  are  rigidly  and 
philosophically  true.  We  know  his  object  is  to  jrfeasf  rather  thau 
10  instruct)  but,  if  possibles  to  unite  pleasure  with  instruction. 
When,  tberefc^re,  he  selects  such  epithets  ^s  are  better  fitted  tp 
elicit  pleasing  emotiojis,  than  to  exercise  our  understanding,  we 
yjbsitd  without  hesitation  to  their  seductive  influence,  never  regard- 
ing whether  they  w^e  taken  fr^vn  nature  or  from  art,  and  never 
inquiring  by  what  i^agic  they  produce  their  effect.  This  truth  i^ 
hs^ipXy  expressed  by  Mr*  Cai^pbell,  in  his  Lectures  pn  Poetry* 
where  his  subject  If^  him  to  treat  of  poetic  fiction,  and  tP  din- 
ttngttish  it  from  delusive  repveAevti^tiQus  in  prose : 

^«  In  poetry,  and  there  alone,  the  Illusion  of  languajge  is  not 
deception^  When  either  the  pleader  nusleads  us  into  false  sym- 
pathies, or  the  sophist  into  fanciful  theories,  there  is  no  conven- 
tion of  the  mind  with  their  falsifications ;  nor  would  the  wildest 
zealot  of  the  most  Utopian  school  of  philosophy,  so  far  compro- 
mise the  dignity  of  his  own  understandings  as  to  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  he  was  voluntarily  embracing 
^Ti  error.  3ut  in  poetry  we  are  transported  to  enthusiasm*  with 
what,  as  to  literal  occurrence^  we  know  pn  the  slightest  reflection 
to  be  a  dream*  Nor  does  the  retrospect  of  the  judgment  at  all 
prevent  us  from  rebuilding,  with  fresh  delight,  the  airy  edifice 
which  has  been  thus  disenchanted.^ 

Having  quoted  from  Mr.  Campbell,  I  shall  now  examine  she 
4K)asc  wl^ch  you  make  relative  to  him,  in  your  Reply  Co  Xoid 
Byvon :  m  Mr.  Campbell  declined,  at  least,  farther  contest-^whe^ 
imr  because  he  would  not,  or  because  he  thou^t  he  ^ould  nof, 
k  of  no  consequence.  Tour  LordsUp  implies  that  he  would  not; 
I  tin  bcrid  to  «ay  he  cpuld  not,  and  I  am  bolder  to  say  even  your 
Lordship  cannot." 

Whether  Mr.  Campbell  would  not  answer  you,  I  omnot  tell,  but 
diat  he  could  answer  you*  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied ;  for  his  <<  Lec- 
tures on  poetry"  wpuld  furnish  any  writer  with  sufficient  dtgta  to  set 
-your  thePry  at  rest.  In  your  Letter  to  him,  you  have  kept  aloof 
liom  an  d>servation  of  his  which  bore  heaviest  on  your  theory. 
He  observes  in  his  <<  Essay  on  English  Poetry,'*  that  ^<  the  faculty 
by  which  a  poet  luminously  describes  objects  of  art,  is  essentially 
the  same  faculty  which  enables  him  to  be  a  faithful  describer  of 
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^mple  nature."  If  this  assertion  be  true,  your  theory  avaHs  but' 
fittle,  as  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  excel  in  the  one  species  as  in  the 
other ;  if  it  be  not  true,  you  ought  to  have  disproved  it  in  your 
Reply.  He  says,  "  that  artificial  objects  and  manners  are  of  so 
much  importance  in  fiction,  as  to  make  an  exquisite  description  of 
them  no  less  characteristic  of  genius,  than  the  description  of  sim- 
ple physical  appearances.'' 

To  this  you  answer,  in  your  <<  Observations  on  the  Poetical 
Character  of  Pope,  in  reply  to  Octavius  Gilchrist,"  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  mistaken  your  theory.  "  Mr.  Campbell,'*  you  say, 
<<  judges  that  the  exquisite  description  of  artificial  objects  and  man- 
ners is  NOT  LESS — (than  what  ?  not  less  poetical  than  exquisite 
descriptions  of  nature !  no  such  thing  ;) — exquisite  descrip- 
tions of  artificial  dbjectsyzxe  not  less  characteristic  of  genius 
than  the  description  oi  simple  physical  appearances  IT  The  critic 
here  confines  himself  to  thejlrst  part  of  my  proposition.  Instead  of 
answering  this  part,  he  says,  the  <^  exquisite  description'*  of  works 
of  art,  is  not  less  characteristic  of  genius  than  descriptions  of  simple 
physical  appearances !  Doubtless !  but  one  half,  and  that  the 
most  essential,  of  my  proposition,  is  entirely  omitted,  and  the  other 
half  mistaken.  Why  not  take  the  plain  words  of  the  proposition, 
and  answer  <<  hegatur  ?'*  Why  confound  the  proposition  by  talk- 
ing of  <«  characteristics  of  genius  ?" 

This,  Sir,  is  your  defence  against  Mr.  Campbell's  stricture  on 
your  theory.  Whether  «  you  would  not  or  could  not**  defend  it 
better,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  \  but  certain  I  am,  that  two 
propositions  were  never  defended  worse.  Tou  say,  Mr  Campbell 
has  mistaken  the  first  part  of  your  proposition ;  I  say  he  has  not ; 
and  if  I  had  never  read  his  criticism,  I  could  easily  perceive  the 
impossibility  of  his  mistaking  the  first  part  of  a  proposition. .  A 
proposition  makes  only  one  affirmation^  and  he  who  mistakes  this 
affirmation,  mistakes  uie  entire  at  once.  He  cannot  mistake  what 
precedes  the  affirmation^jp^r  se^  for  as  there  is  nothing  affirmed,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  mistaken  in  it.  The  same  argument  holds  good 
with  regard  to  what  follows  the  affirms^tion ;  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  mistake  at  all  without  mistaking  the  entire. 

It  happens^  however,  that  the  substance  of  your  <<  invariable 
principles**  are  contained  in  two  propositions,  a  circumstance 
which  you  might  the  more  easily  recollect,  as  you  dignify  the  se- 
cond with  the  title  of  consect^ive,  because,  as  you  eloquently  ex- 
plain, it,  <<  it  follows,  and  does  not  go  before."  Neither  of  these 
has  been  mistaken  by  Mr.  Campbell.  Tou  merely  wish .  them  to 
be  mistaken  because  they  will  not  bear  to  be  understood:. they 
will  not  endure  the  light  of  investigation,  and  therefore  you  would 
wish  us  to  believe,  that  whenever  we  detect  their  absurdity,  it  is 
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because  we  do  iiot  understand  them.  Your  first  proposition  says, 
that  images  from  the  sublime  in  nature  are  more  poetical  than  any 
images  drawn  from  art.  Tour  second  says,  that  natural  passions 
are  more  poetical  than  transient  manners.  On  the  latter  propo- 
rtion, Mr*  Campbell  has  indeed  touched  but  lightly ;  but  if  he 
has  overturned  your  first  proposition,  to  what  purpose  do  you  cry 
out  that  he  has  omitted  the  other  ?  Why  are  you  so  anxious  of 
a  defeat,  that  you  cannot  rest  contented  with  having  one  of  your 
propositions  disproved  ?  The  two  propositions  are  independent 
of  each  other,  and  if  on^  of  them  fall,  it  cannot  be  held  up  by 
the  other.  When  Mr.  Campbell  says,  <<that  exquisite  descrip- 
tions of  works  of  art  are  not  less  characteristic  of  genius  than 
descriptions  of  simple  physical  appearances,"  you  immediately  add, 
^<  doubtless.'*  If  diis  be  doubtless,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
but  your  first  proposition,  at  least,  is  frittered  to  shivers ;  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  complaining,  you  should  be  thankful  that  he  has 
passed  over  your  second  proposition  almost  unnoticed,  as  you 
might  have  every  reason  to  apprehend  it  would  meet  a  similar  fate. 
You  defend  your  first  proposition  against  Mr.  Campbell,  not  by 
denying  the  truth  of  what  he  asserts,  for  this  you  admit  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner ;  but  by  adding  that  with  all  its  truth, 
it  is  no  answer  to  your  proposition  at  all,  that  it  confounds  it  by 
talking  o£|/f<*  characteristics  of  genius."  If,  however,  you  reflect 
for  a  moment,  you  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  mis- 
taken or  confounded  your  proposition  by  talking  of  <<  characteris- 
tics of.  genius.''  The  object  of  your  proposition  was,  to  lay  down 
an  <<  invariable  principle,"  which  might  serve  as  a  test  of  « poe- 
tical excellency  and  poetical  pre-eminence  \^  and  it  was  by  this 
test  that  you  degraded  Pope  from  the  rank  which  he  held  among 
the  English  poets.  Your  proposition  was  not  intended  to  stand 
per  sey  as  an  idle  principle  that  was  applicable  to  no  literary  pur- 
pose. The  consequence  to  be  deduced  from  it  was  obvious,  and 
you  have  taken  care  to  deduce  it  yourself  by  adding,  <Mf  this,"  i.e. 
your  poetical  criterion,  <<  be  admitted,  the  rule  by  which  we 
would  estimate  Pope's  general  poetical  character  would  be  ob- 
vious/' Whether  this  be  obvious  or  not,  it  is  as  obvious  as  the 
light  of  heaven,  that  this  inference  which  you  have  drawn  from 
what  you  call  your  <<  mistaken"  proposition,  renders  it  a  <<  rule 
by  which  we  should  estimate  poetical  character."  For  if  it 
be  applicable  to  Pope's  poetical  character,  it  must  be  equally 
so  to  that  of  all  other  poets,  and  consequently  if  it  be  a  crite- 
rion of  "poetical  pre-eminence,"  as  you  elsewhere  express  it, 
it  must  be  equally  a  criterion  of  poetical  genius,  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell expresses  by  the  term  <<  characteristic  of  genius."  If  this  be 
mistaking  your  proposition,  you  must  then  maintain,  that  though 
it,  is  applicable  to  «  Pope's  poetical  character  or  pre-eminence"  as 
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a  poet»  it  is  not  at  all  appficable  to  his  poetical  gefiittfl ;  an4  if  this 
be  your  doctrine,  it  is  obnous  that  if  Pope's  poetical  gemw 
sboiild  rank  him  abore  Homer  and  Milton,  it  was  still  pofr- 
^ble  that  in  point  of  <<  poetical  pare-emiaence''  he  might  not 
be  qualified  to  rank  w^  the  veriest  poetaster.  Either  this  is  your 
Mloctriiie,  or  Mr.  CampbeU  has  not  mistaken  you  ^  but  if  it  be,  I 
diinkhe  acted  ri^t  ia  safiering  you  to.en}oy  in  quiet,  a  doctrine 
which  he  could  not  understand,  and  which  even  the  influenoe  of 
ithe  <<  madding  howr^  woidd  never  mingle  with  the  associatioos  of 
-the  <<  nuxm-struck  prophet." 

If  Mr.  Campbdl  then  has  mistaken  your  theory  or  proposition, 
:it  is  because  he  could  not  diink  of  attiibttting  such  a  theory  to 
.any  man  in  his  senses.  With  regard  to  his  omksion  of  your  gobp- 
sectttive  proposition,  I  think  he  was  not  ilalled  upon  to  disprove 
•what  you  have  given  up  yourself,  even  if  he  had  known,  and  you 
acknowledge  yourself  he  did  not  know,  that  you  had  <<  spoken  of 
passions  as  the  most  essential  part  of  the  hi^er  order  of  po^ry. 
J  say  that  you  hatre  given  up  this  proposition  yourself  in  £avor  of 
Pope ;  and  if  so,  Mr.  Campbell  did  well  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed. 
Let  me  however  explain  myself  when  I  say  you  have  given  up 
*this  pxoposioon  in  favor  of  Pope. 

You  admit  in  your  «  Vindication'^  against  the  «<  Qisnrteiiy  Re- 
view/' that  <<  passions  are  the  most  essential  part  of  fhe  hd^^Msst 
-Older  of  poetiry.^  If  then  it  appear  tbat  Pope  exe<^kd  in  this 
^  essential  part,"  he  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  your  con- 
rsecutive  proportion  in  which  the  principle  is  laid  Aown  \  and  ss 
Mr. 'Campbell  viewed  your  <«  invariable  principles"  only  as  they 
affected  the  poetical  character  of  Pope,  he  wisely  omitted  taking 
any  notice  of  it.  That  Pope  did  excel  in  diis  ^essential  part  of 
the  highest  order  of  poetary/'  is  admitted  by  yomrself ;  nor  do  you 
-4Sonfine  yourself  to  the  inere  admissi^m  of  his  exce&nee  in  the 
ipathedc,  but  you  say,  ihat  he  was  never  equalled-  in  it.  The 
^proofs  of  this  admission  follow. 

The  passions  of  general  nature  you  distinguish  into  th^patht- 

-de  and  die  sublime.    To  the  pathetic  you  refer  Pope's  Ektisa  So 

Abehurd,  and  tell  us  that « in  this  poem,.Pope  ajqpears  on  the  high 

'ground  of  the  poet  of  nature.    It  is  sufficient  diat  nothing  of  die 

kind  has  ever  been  produced  equal  to.it  for  pathos,  painting,  and 

melody.    When  this  transcendant  poem  is  compared  widi  those 

which  will  bear  the  comparison,  I  dudl  not  be  deemed  as  giving 

reluctant  praise  when  I  declare  my  convicdon  of  its  bdng  iiifi« 

nitely  superior  to  every  thing  of  the  kind  ancient  or  modern*^'  Is 

not  this  admitting  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  as  lai^age  can  admit, 

that  Pope  has  far  excelled  all  poeU  in  « the  most  essendal  part  of 

the  lughest  order  of  poetry  1"    It  b  true  you  divide  dib.part  into 

»two  others«-^he' pathetic  and  the  sublime;  but  as  diey  are. the 
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Iti^  btfaticheft  into  ^hich  ^  the  mdst  essentia}  paft  of  tile  MghM 
CH'der  of  poetry"  divides  itself^  diey  must  be  bodi  equally  pdeii* 
cal,  as  they  both  proceed  from  the  same  source.  If  it  should  be 
disputed)  however,  whether  the  sublime  or  pathetic  requires  most 
poetic  genius  to  excel  iA>  the  sufirikges  of  the  most  emin^it  crities^ 
and  I  believe)  the  sufHrages  of  all  who  are  qualified  to  judge^  would 
confer  the  highest  merit  on  the  poet  who  excelled  in  the  pathetic. 
It  has  been  long  agreed  upon,  that  a  good  tragedy  is,  of  all  the 
performances  of  human  genius,  the  most  difiicult  to  be  accom- 
plished. Indeed,  it  requires  little  reflection  to  perceive,  that  he 
who  excels  in  the  pathetic,  is  qualified  to  excel  in  whatever  con- 
nects itself  with  the  passions,  and  consequently,  in  the  sublime  % 
because  he  must  be  profoundly  acquainted  with  every  thing  ca- 
pable of  affecting  the  human  heart.  And  as  you  acknowledge 
passions  to  be  the  most  essential  part  of  the  highest  order  of  poe^ 
try,  the  pathetic  must  surely  be  the  most  essential  part  of  the  pas«- 
sions,  and  therefore,  the  most  essential  part  of  the  highest  order  of 
poetry.  If  then  no  writer  has  ever  come  up  to  Pope  in  the  pa^ 
thetic,  and  if  the  pathetic  belong,  according  to  your  own  admission, 
to  **  the  highest  order  of  poetry,"  how  sadly  must  you  have  forgot 
yourself,  in  aiming  to  degrade  a  poet  whom  you  had  yourself  placed 
highest  among  the  high,  to  an  inferior  order  of  poets  !  and  how  un<. 
necessarily  would  Mr.  Campbell  have  noticed  your  consecutive  pro* 
position,  or  defended  Pope  against  the  degradation  which  it  fixes 
on  poets  who  do  not  excel  in  what  you  call  «<  the  most  essential  paiK 
of  die  highest  order  of  poetry,"  when  you  admit  yourself  that  no  po^ 
has  ever  equalled  him  in  this  essential  part,  and  that  in  his  Elotsii 
to  Abekrd  he  »*  appears  on  the  iigk  ground  of  the  poei  of  nature  /*' 
I  regret  that  after  such  an  admission,  you  should  ever  think  of  re« 
moving  him  from  this  high  ground,  to  take  his  station  on  a  lower. 
-And  I  must  confess  I  cannot  suppress  my  indignation  when  I  after- 
wards hear  you  condescending  to  acknowledge,  that  '<*  there  k 
no  reason  to  suppose  Pope  more  ignorant  of  the^neral  feelings 
of  nature  than  others.'^  Tou  think  then  that  Pope  b  suffidently 
honored  by  admitting  that  he  is  **  not  more  ignorant  of  the  ge* 
neral  feelings  of  nature  than  others."  Is  this  doing  justice  to  a 
ppet  whom  you  have  acknowledged  to  excel  all  writers  ancient 
and  modern  in  the  pathetic,  which  is  the  very  soul  and  essence  of 
those  <<  general  internal  feelings''  of  which  you  had  not  sufficient 
reason  to  pronounce  him  ignorant  ?  But  though  you  bad  not  suffi* 
cient  reasons  for  pronouncing  him  more  ignorant,  you  had  surely 
very  sufficient  reasons  for  pronouncing  him  less  ignorant  of  those 
feelings  than  all  others,  if  your  own  admissions  in  his  favor  were 
just.  Tou  are  careful  however  to  insinuate,  that  though  there  b 
no  reason  to  suppose  him  more  ignorant  than  others,  there  is  not 
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however  any  reason  for  supposing  the  contrary^  as  <<  W€  must 
estimate  what  he  has  done,  not  what  he  mghf  have  done.''  He 
has  done  nothing  then  it  seems  to  redeem  him  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  '<  more  ignorant  of  the  general  internal  feelings  of  nature 
than  odiers."  I  fear  the  world  will  never  be  brought  to  believe 
that  these  insinuations  of  possible  ignorance,  can  be  reconciled 
with  poetic  justice,  particularly  coming  from  a  critic  who  admits, 
that  <<  no  one  has  touched  the  chords  of  the  pathetic  so  tenderly, 
so  pathetically f  and  so  melodiously/' 

Mr.  Campbell  has  quoted  some  of  the  sublimest  and  most  gen- 
erally admired  passages  in  poetry,  in  which  the  images  are  taken 
from  art.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  quote  them  here,  because 
you  will  decompound  and  analyse  them  as  a  chemist  would  the 
ingredient  parts  of  which  a  substance  is  composed,  and  thus  trace 
them,  by  a  chemical  process,  to  nature  \  but  you  will  soon  per- 
ceive, that  all  images  drawn  from,  and  all  associations  connected 
with,  or  suggested  by,  the  productions  of  art,  must  be  referred 
to  the  works  of  art  alone,  and  not  to  nature.  I  will,  therefore, 
proceed  to  take  a  short  view  of  your  Reply  to  Lord  Byron,  where 
this  truth  will  be  more  fully  explained. 

Though  it  is  obvious,  from  what  I  have  already  advanced,  that 
your  ^<  invariable  principles  of  poetry"  have  originated  either  from 
a  mistaken  view  of  its  proper  nature  and  character,  or  from  an 
affectation  of  adopting  the  tone  and  fashion  of  the  times,  you  will 
not  take  it  amiss,  that  I  should  give  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of 
reasoning  which  you  have  adopted  in  your  Reply  to  Lord  Byron, 
the  sophistry  of  your  manner,  the  fallacy  of  your  conclusions,  the 
ambiguity  of  your  expressions,  and  the  oppositions  of  meaning 
that  characterise  your  assertions.  I  would  not  insinuate,  that 
your  sophistry,  or  ambiguity,  is  always  intentional ;  but  the  in- 
terests of  truth  are  equally  endangered,  whether  they  result  from 
intention  or  a  less  intellectual  cause.  His  Lordship  commences 
his  observations  as  follows : — 

*<  Mr.  Bowles  asserts,  that  Campbell's  ship  of  the  line  derives 
all  its  poetry,  not  from  <  arf  but  from  <  nature.*  *Take  away  the 
waves,  the  winds,  the  sun,  &c.  &c.,  one  will  become  a  stripe  of 
blue  bunting,  and  the  other  a  piece  of  coarse  canvass  on  three  tall 
poles.*  Very  true ;  take  away  the  *  waves,*  <  the  winds,*  and  there 
will  be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,  but  for  any  other  pur- 
pose ;  and  take  away  the  sun,  and  we  must  read  Mr.  Bowles's 
pamphlet  by  candle-light.  But  the  poetry  of  the  ship  does  not 
depend  on  the  waves,  &c. ;  on  the  contrary,  the  <  ship  of  the 
line'  confers  its  own  poetry  upon  the  waters,  and  heightens  theirs. 
Take  away  the  «  ship  of  the  line,'  *  swinging  round*  the  *  calm 
water,'  and  the  calm  water  becomes  a   somewhat  monotonous 
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thing  to  look  at^  particularly  if  not  transparently  clear,  witness  the 
thousands  who  pass  by  without  looking  on  it  at  all.  What  was  it 
that  attracted  the  thousands  to  the  launch  ?  They  might  have  seen 
the  poetical  '  calm  water'  at  Wapping,  or  in  the  « London  Dock/ 
or  in  the  Paddington  Canal,  or  in  a  horse  pond,  or  in  a  slop-basin, 
or  in  any  other  vase ;  they  might  hear  the  poetical «  winds*  howl- 
ing through  the  chinks  of  a  pig-sty,  or  the  garret- window ;  they 
might  have  seen  the  <  sun'  shining  on  a  footman's  livery,  or  on 
a  brass  warming-pan  j  but  could  the  <  calm  water,*  or  the  *  wind/ 
or  the  <  sun,*  make  all,  or  any,  of  these  *  poetical  ?*  I  think  not. 
Mr.  Bowles  admits  the  ship  to  be  poetical,  but  only  from  these 
accessaries  :  now  if  they  confer  poetry  so  as  to^  make  one  thing 
poetical,  they  would  make  other  things  poetical ;  the  more  so,  as 
Mr.  Bowles  calls  a  <  ship  of  the  line*  without  them,  that  is  to 
say,  its  <  masts,  and  sails,  and  streamers,*  <  blue  bunting,  and 
coarse  canvass,  and  tall  poles.*  So  they  are ;  and  porcelain  is  clay, 
and  man  is  dust,  and  flesh  is  grass,  and  yet  the  two  latter,  at  leasts 
are  the  subject  of  much  poetry.'* 

This  is  the  criticism  of  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  it 
appears  to  me  conclusive  and  unanswerably.  But  as  you  have 
attempted  to  answer  it,  I  will  at  once  state  and  examine  the  sub- 
stance of  your  reply.     It  is  as  follows : — 

<<Mr.  Bowles  said,  and  says,  '  that  poetical  beauty  in  a  ship  de- 
pends not  on  art,  but  nature.'  All  its  poetry,  he  instantly  admits, 
it  does  not  derive  from  nature ;  but  its  poetical  beauty  depends  upon 
nature :  for  the  sails  would  not  swell,  the  streamers  would  not 
flow,  the  motion  would  cease ; — its  life,  which  Mr.  Campbell 
speaks  of,  would  be  extinct." 

Here,  Sir,  I  am,  as  usual,  at  a  loss  to  discover  your  meaning. 
I  have  given  every  attention  to  this  passage,  and  cannot  discover 
the  distinction  which  you  wish  to  niake  between  "poetry**  and 
<*  poetical  beauty.**  You  admit,  that  the  ship  <*  does  not  derive 
all  its  poetry  from  nature,"  and  maintain,  with  the  same  breath, 
that  "  its  poetical  beauty  depends  upon  nature.'*  Poetry,  then, 
and  poetical  beauty  are  diflPerent,  one  depending  upon  nature,  the 
other  partly  upon  nature  and  partly  upon  something  else.  Here  I 
must  acknowledge  you  have  a  decided  advantage  over  all  who  dare 
attempt  to  confute  this  vindication  of  your  principles ;  for  till  we 
can  first  distinguish  between  <*  poetry**  and  "  poetical  beauty," 
we  can  never  prove  you  to  be  in  error,  simply  because  we  do  not 
understand  what  you  mean ;  and,  not  understanding  it,  who  would 
presume  to  suppose,  that  you  did  not  understand  it  yourself,  and 
that  the  meaning  you  attached  to  it  was  not  as  logical  and  conclu- 
sive, and  as  demonstratively  proved  in  your  own  imagination,  as 
any  proposition  in  Euclid.    I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking,  Uiat 
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when  ]poo  «ommenc«d  your  Reply  to  Lord  Byvoit  in  this  straiq 
of  desperate  obscurityi  you  were  so  perplexed  and  confused)  that 
you 

goaw'd  your  pen,  then  dasli'd  it  on  the  ground,    ' 

Sinking  from  thonglit  to  thought,  a  vast  pro toumi, 
Plunged  for  your -sense,  Imt  found  no  Letter  there  j 
Yet  wrote,  and  ilounder'd  on,  in  mere  despair. 

Perhaps  you  may  retort,  however,  upon  nie,  and,  through  me,  on 
all  who  hare  hitherto  objected  to  your  invariable  principles,  should 
I  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  disproving  your  defence  from 
its  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  cry  out 

O  Cara !  Cara  !  silence  all  that  train  : 
Joy  to  great  Chaos  !  iet  diviMon  reign. 

If  you  should  be  so  disposed,  you  may  enjoy^  in  peace,  a  triuniiph 
which  you  owe,  not  to  your  knowledge,  but  to  your  ignorance,  of 
the  subject  in  which  you  were  engaged.  To  give  you,  however, 
as  little  room  for  exuhation  as  possible,  I  will  endeavour  to 
squeeze  out  of  this  passage  all  the  meaning  which  can  possibly  be 
«ztfacted  from  it. 

Yoti  tell  us,  then,  diat  all  the  <<  poetry*'  ef  the  ship  is  not  de- 
riired  from  nature ;  but  that  '<  its  poetical  beauty"  is  derived  from 
that  source  alone.  Now,  as  you  always  complain  of  not  being  un- 
derstood, and  as  every  new  defence  of  yours  presents  your  mean- 
ing in  a  different  shape^  I  must  observe,  that  by  ^<  its  poetical 
beauty"  you  either  mean,  aU  its  poetical  beauty,  or  you  mean  no- 
thing j  for  if  you  only  mean  a  part  of  its  poetical  beauty,  the 
sense  iKrill  mil  thus  :  All  its  poetry  it  does  not  derive  from  nature, 
but  a  part  of  its  poetical  beauty  does  depend  upon  nature.  If 
diis  be  the  sense,  I  reply  again,  it  is  no  sense,  or  nonsense  ;  for 
aa  the  conjunction  but  is  introduced'to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  preceding  and  subsequent  proposition^  the  sentence  can  have 
no  meaning,  if  such  a  distinction  does  not  exist.  That  it  does  not 
exist  is  obvious  $  for  to  say  that  it  does  not  derive  all  its  poetry 
from  nature,  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  it  derives  a  part  of  it  from 
nature.  If,  then,  it  derives  a  part  of  its  poetry  and  a  part  of  its  poe- 
tical beauty  from  nature,  diere  can  be  no  distinction  intended,  and 
the  word  M  can  have  no  meaning,  as  it  is  nonsense  to  say  it  de- 
rives a  part  of  its  poetry  from  nature,  but  it  derives  a  part  of  its  poe- 
tical beauty  from  nature.  It  is,  then,  demonstratively  certain,  that  by 
<<  its  poetical  beauty''  you  mean  all  its  poetical  beauty,  or  you  mean 
nothing ;  and  if  you  mean  nothing,  it  is  unnecessary  to  contend 
with  you;  If,  then,  you  mean  any  thing,  you  mean,  that  all  ike 
poetical  beauty  of  ihe  ship  depends  upon  nature^  but  that  all  its 
poetry  does  not ;  and,  consequently,  you  admit  that  poetiry  and 
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poetical  bnuty  aire  different.  But  %%  poetical  beaittjr  means  only 
die  beauty  of  poetry,  it  equally  follows  that  there  may  be  poetrf 
widiout  any  beauty*  If  there  be  so,  it  cati  only  be  such  poetry 
as  suits  your  <•  invariable  principles ;"  and  I  doubt  whether  you 
will  find  many  to  admire  principles  of  poetry  that  require  no 
poetical  beauty.  Horace  denies  there  can  be  any  thing  like  poeti« 
cal  mediocrity-^  ^ 


Mediocribiis  esse  poetis. 


Nun  Dii,  Don  homines,  nun  concessere  columnae. 

And  with  this  judgment  of  Horace,  all  writers  and  critics  hare 
unanimously  agreed.  If  you  object  to  the  universal  authority  of 
all  writers,  it  is  needless  to  contend  with  you  on  the  subject}  but 
if  you  admit  this  authority,  you  must  equally  admit,  that  you  have 
evaded  the  force  of  Lord  Byron's  criticism,  by  afiecting  to  draw  a 
line  of  distinction,  where  there  was  no  distinction  in  natuipe. 

Again,  if  all  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  ship  depends  upon  na- 
ture^  at  least  you  will  allow,  that  the  ship  is  the  subject  of  this 
poetical  beauty,  and,  therefore,  all  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  sub** 
ject  depends  upon  nature.  How,  then,  will  you  reconcile  diis 
with  what  you  have  advanced  in  the  commencement  of  your 
« invariable  principles,''  where  you  say,  <<  Let  me  not,  however, 
be  considered  as  thinking,  that  the  subject  alone  constitutes  poeti* 
cal  excellency :  the  execution  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the 
same  time  T'  If,  then^  the  execution  be  as  necessary  as  the  subject^ 
to  constitute  poetical  excellency,  how  can  you  reply  to  Lord  Byron^ 
that  all  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  ship  depends  upon  nature?  If  it 
does  so  depend,  the  execution  goes  for  nothing,  as  nature  renders 
the  subject  poetically  beautiful  without  it.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
your  theory  falls  of  itself,  and  that  your  principles  are  not  only  at 
variance,  but  absolute  negations  of  each  other  \  and  it  is  equally 
evident,  that  you  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  execution  at 
all  if  you  can  help  it ;  and  that  though  you  have  once  vouchsafed 
to  take  it  into  consideration,  you  are  determined  to  consider  it  as 
little,  and  to  keep  it  out  of  sight  as  much,  as  you  possibly  can. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  favorable  to  the  empire  of  dulness 
than  to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  poetry  derives  none  of  its 
poetical  beauty  {rom  the  execution  or  skill  of  the  poet,  and  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  subject  tliat  determines  all.  If  this  doctrine 
were  once  established^  every  dunce  could  rival  Homer  and  Milton, 
by  adopting  one  or  other  of  your  poetical  subjects  where  all  the 
images  and  passions  would  be  taken  from  nature ;  for  as  all  the 
poetical  beauty  of  the  subject  would  depend  upon  nature,  and  not 
upon  them,  it  would  mattar  little  what  poverty  of  geniua  they  be^ 
trajed  in  the  execution. 
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You  admitted)  theai^  in  your  Observations  on  the  Poetical  Cha-* 
racter  of  Pope^  that  <<  the  subject  alone  does  not  constitute  poetical 
excellency  ^"  but  in  your  tleply  to  Lord  Byron,  you  turn  round,  and 
maintain  that  it  does.  But  you  are  not  satisfied  with  denying^ 
in  your  Reply,  what  you  had  admitted  in  your  Observations ;  but 
you  admit  in  the  very  same  sentence  of  your  Reply  what  you  had 
denied  in  your  Observations.  In  your  Reply  you  admit,  the 
ship  «^does  not  derive  all  its  poetry  from  nature,"  by  which  you 
would  insinuate,  that  it  derives  part  of  it  from  the  execution ;  but 
in  your  Observations,  as  stated  in  page  6,  you  say,  that  **  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  considered  respecting  the  poetry,  and  the  execution 
respecting  the  art  and  powers  of  the  poet  ;'*  that  is,  that  the  poetry 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  subject  alone,  and  not  to  the  execution. 
If  then  the  poetry  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  subject  alone,  must  not 
the  poetry  of  the  ship  be  ascribed  to  the  ship  alone  ?  and  yet  you 
evade  the  force  of  Lord  Byron's  criticism,  by  seeming  to  admit, 
that  the  ship  derives  a  part  of  its  poetry  from  the  execution  ;  a 
position  which  you  had  already  denied  when  you  attributed  all  the 
poetry  to  the  subject  alone,  and  no  part  of  it  to  the  execution* 

But  how  do  you  attempt  to  show  that  the  poetical  beauty  of  the 
ship  depends  upon  nature  ?  By  an  argument  indeed  worthy  of  a 
desperate  cause  !  "  Its  poetical  beauty,"  you  say,  *^  depends  upon 
nature,  for  the  sails  would  not  swell,  the  streamers  would  not 
flow,  the  motion  would  cease,  its  life,  which  Mr.  Campbell  speaks 
of,  would  be  extinct."  This  argument  is  like  one  of  the  quibbles 
of  the  ancient  schoolmen  :  in  its  nature  it  is  the  same,  and  differs 
from  them  only  in  not  possessing  that  subtlety  and  ingenuity 
which  characterised  theirs.  It  is  indeed  in  Mr.  Bowles's  worst 
style  of  reasoning,  and  proves  him  reduced  to  a  shift.  Tou  did 
not  perceive,  that  if  the  ship  derives  all  its  poetical  beauty  from 
nature,  because,  without  nature,  the  sails  would  not  swell,  the 
streamers  would  not  flow,  &c.  the  ship  itself  must  necessarUy  be 
the  work  of  nature,  and  not  of  art.  This  can  be  proved  in  a  mo- 
ment by  your  own  mode  of  reasoning,  the  great  virtue  of  which 
would  be  universally  acknowledged,  were  it  universally  known, 
that  it  can  prove  the  works  of  art  to  be  mere  productions  of  na- 
ture. That  the  ship  is  the  work  of  nature,  according  to  your 
mode  of  reasoning,  must  appear  evident ;  for  if  nature  did  not  pro- 
duce wood,  and  all  the  original  materials  of  which  a  ship  is  built — 
if  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  the  work  of  nature,  did  not  discover 
the  means  of  preparing  these  materials — if  it  did  not  devise  and 
frame  the  instruments  by  which  they  were  fashioned  and  framed 
into  a  ship,  such  a  thing  as  a  ship  would  never  have  existed.  A 
ship,  then,  is  the  work  of  nature ;  and  yet  you  yourself  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  the  work  of  art.     According  to  your  argument. 
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howiever^  it  ctnnot  be;  and  therefore  you  must  abandon  the  pixK 
position  which  you  deduced  from  it»  namely^  that  the  <*  poetical 
oeauty  of  the  ship  depends  upon  nature  }*'  or  otherwise  contradict 
yottiselfy  when  you  admitted  the  ship  to  be  the  work  of  art,  by 
maintaining  now  that  a  ship  is  not  the  work  of  art,  but  of  nature. 

To  grant,  howerer,  all  diat  can  rationally  be  conceded  to  you, 
I  willingly  admit,  that  a  ship  is  originally  the  work  of  nature, 
that  all  things  are  originally  the  works  of  nature,  or,  at  least,  all 
things  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  take  cognisance,  « that  the  sails 
would  not  swell,  the  streamers  would  not  flow,  the  motion  would 
cease,''  without  the  agency  of  nature ;  but,  with  all  these  conces- 
sions, your  argument  goes  for  nothing.  The  use  of  words  is  to 
express  such  simple  or  compound  ideas  as  men  have  agreed  to 
attach  to  them,  not  such  ideas  as  are  philosophically  true.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  many  words  that  express  ideas  which  are  only 
the  creatures  of  our  own  minds,  and  which  have  no  foundation 
in  the  true  and  proper  nature  of  things.  Extraordinary  is  a  word 
which  we  use  to  express  the  emotion  felt  at  the  presence  of  some- 
thing unaccountable.  From  our  ignorance  of  its  cause,  we  feel  as 
if  it  were  produced  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature— ^as  if  it  were 
a  monster  in  the  crearion.  But  this  emotion  is  founided  in  delu- 
sion ;  for  there  can  be  no  efiect  without  an  adequate  cause  to 
produce  it ;  and  the  moment  we  are  made  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  cause,  we  perceive  there  is  nothing  in  it  extraordinary. 
But  though  there  is  nothing  extraordinary,  yet  the  term  is  properly 
used,  because  it  expresses  an  idea  which,  though  founded  in  de- 
lusion, has  its  existence  in  the  mind.  To  every  word  we  should, 
therefore,  attach  that  rigid  and  exact  association  of  ideas  which 
it  suggests  to  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  or,  in  other  words,, 
that  association  of  ideas  which  men,  in  general,  have  covenanted 
to  attach  to  it.  When  a  ship,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  a  work  of 
art,  we  only  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  the  work  of  man.  It  is  true 
that  man  could  never  have  made  a  ship  unless  nature  had  fur- 
nished him  with  the  materials ;  but  this  is  a  consideration  which 
the  mind  does  not  include  in  its  idea  of  a  ship  ;  and,  therefore, 
though  it  be  a  truth,  it  is  a  truth  that  has  no  concern  with  the  idea 
that  mankind  have  agreed  to  attach  to  the  term.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  absurd  to  say  that  a  ship  is  the  work  of  nature,  because 
the  idea  we  attach  to  it  is  limited  to  the  notion  of  its  being  the 
work  of  man,  the  crearions  of  whose  genius  we  call  works  of  art. 
Whatever  ideas,  then,  are  immediately  suggested  to  us  by  a  ship, 
are  iSie  ideas  that  properly  belong  to  it,  and  we  must  never 
trace  them  beyond  the  ship,  the  very  name  of  which  is  the  sole 
,  cause  of  suggesting  the  ideas.  As  d  ship,  therefore^  suggests  the 
idea  of  sails  swelling,  of  streamers^  flowing,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of 
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life  and  motion)  these  ideas  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  ship  alone, 
and  not  to  nature.  It  is  not  nature  that  suggests  them  to  the  mind, 
but  the  ship  \  though  it  is  nature  that  partly  produces  the  effect. 
The  mind,  however,  never  thinks  of  nature,  nor  of  the  remote 
causes  by  which  the  effects  are  produced.  It  looks  only  to  the  ob« 
ject  which  immediately  suggested  or  awoke  the  ideas  themselves. 
You  ma^  prove,  then,  that  it  is  nature  that  swells  the  sails,  that  makes 
the  streamers  flow,  that  gives  the  ship  life  and  motion  ;  but  unless 
you  prove  that  it  is  nature  suggests  the  idea  of  swelling  sailsj 
flowing  streamers,  &c.  you  employ  your  logic  to  little  purpose* 
Whatever  object  awakens  these  ideas  in  the  mind  is  the  object  to 
which  the  mind  attributes  them,  and  it  is  idle  to  look  for  their 
source  in  remote  causes,  of  which  mankind  never  think,  when  the 
ideas  are  present  to  their  mind. 

Besides,  you  should  reflect,  that  if  we  were  to  view  the  ques- 
tion, not  as  philologers  or  poets,  but  as  pure,  abstract  reasoners, 
who  trace  all  effects  to  their  ultimate  causes,  (and  the  history  of 
literature  sufficiently  proves  that  such  reasoners  have  been  always 
the  most  wretched  judges  of  poetry,)  even  in  this  case,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  sails,  the  flowing  of  the  streamers,  the  life  and  mo- 
tion of  the  ship,  would  not  be  entirely  the  work  of  nature,  and 
if  not,  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  ship  could  not  entirely  de- 
pend upon  nature.  That  this  swelling  of  the  sails  and  flowing 
of  the  streamers  are  not  entirely  the  work  of  nature  is  obvious ; 
for  the  sails  would  not  swell,  nor  would  the  streamers  flow,  if  the 
artist  had  not  accommodated  their  texture  and  pliancy  to  the  ac- 
tion and  elasticity  of  the  air ;  so  that,  even  viewing  the  question  in 
the  same  point  of  view  with  yourself,  the  swelling  of  the  sails, 
and  the  flowing  of  the  streamers,  are  as  much  owing  to  art  as  to 
nature;  and  if  so,  the  proposition  is  doubly  erroneous  which 
asserts  that  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  ship  depends  upon  nature 
alone. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  have  here  used  poetical  beauty  in  the 
same  sense  with  yourself,  though  I  have  already  proved,  that  there 
is  no  poetical  beauty,  no  poetical  sublimity,  no  poetical  object  of 
any  description,  in  all  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art.  I  have, 
therefore,  granted  poetical  beauty  to  belong  to  a  ship,  merely  to 
confute  you,  even  on  that  imaginary  ground  on  which'  you  have 
taken  your  station,  and  to  show,  that  if  the  beauty  of  a  ship  could 
he  called  poetical,  still  this  poetical  beauty  would  belong  to  art 
^lone.  The  real  beauty  of  a  ship,  and  of  all  the  works  of  nature, 
is  merely  sensible  beauty.  Poetical  beauty  is  the  creature  of  the 
mind  alone.  It  is  not  the  real  image  of  the  beautiful  object,  but 
such  an  image  of  it  as  the  poet  thuiks  proper  to  represent.  And 
as  this  image  is  the  mere  offspring  of  mental  associations,  it  is  ob- 
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viouS)  that  poetical  beauty  is  to  be  traced'  to  the  operations  of 
the  mind  alone^  selecting  from  sensible  and  intellectual  beng 
such  images  of  matter  and  affections  of  mind,  as  she  thinks  best 
qualified  to  elicit  such  mental  emotions  as  she  intends  to  excite. 

« Take  away  the  waves,  the  winds/'  says  Lord  Byron,  "and 
there  will  be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,  but  for  any  other 
purpose/*  To  which  you  think  it  sufficient  to  reply,  "  then  its 
very  existence  depends  upon  them/'  But  do  you  seriously  think 
this  reply  satisfactory,  or  can  you  possibly  have  any  doubt  of  what 
Lord  Byron  asserts— -that  the  existence  of  the  ship  depends  upon 
<<  the  wind  and  waves  ?'*  Who  would  ever  think  of  building  a 
ship  if  there  had  been  neither  wind  nor  waves  ?  So  far  from 
building  such  a  machine ;  the  very  idea  of  it  would  have  never 
suggested  itself  to  mankind. 

To  your  argument,  that  the  ship  owes  all  its  poetical  beauty  to 
the  sun,  wind,  and  waves.  Lord  Byron  replies — **  If  the  waves 
had  only  foam  upon  their  bosoms— if  the  winds  only  wafted  the 
sea-weed  to  the  shore— if  the  sun  shone  neither  upon  pyramids  nor 
fleets,  nor  fortresses,  would  its  beams  be  equally  poetical?"  to 
which  you  triumphantly  reply ;— If  it  (the  sun)  shone  upon  none 
of  the  emmets  of  earth,  man,  or  his  little  works,  it  would  be 
equally  a  stupendous  object  in  the  visible  creation,  per  se^  ab- 
stractedly, and  equally  sublime  ;  <^  and  it  would  be  poetical, 
equally  poetical,  whether  it  shone  on  pyramids  or  posts,  fortresses 
or  pig-sties,"  a  <<  brass  warming  pan,  or  a  footman's  livery,  though 
neither  pig-sties  nor  posts  could  be  sublime  or  beautiful  with  or 
without  it.*' 

The  absurdity  of  this  defence  is  so  obvious,  that  I  doubt  whe* 
ther  it  is  worth  commenting  upon.  You  tell  us,  that  if  the  sun 
never  shone  upon  man,  <<  it  would  be  equally  a  stupendous  ob- 
ject, per  se^  abstractedly,  and  equally  sublime."  Pray,  Mr. 
Bowles,  if  the  sun  <<  never  shone  upon  man  or  his  little  worka^'^ 
to  whom  would  it  be  sublime  or  stupendous  ?  To  man  it  could 
be  neither  one  nor  the  other,  if  it  never  shone  upon  him  ;  for  in 
this  case,  the  earth  would  be  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  man 
never  attached  the  idea  of  sublimity  to  a  material  object  which 
he  never  perceived.  Neither  could  it  be  sublime  tQ  the  brute 
creation,  for,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  modes  and 
limits  of  their  perceptions,  the  idea  of  sublimity  is  an  idea  of 
which  they  never  formed  any  conception.  It  could  not  be  sub- 
lime to  any  higher  order  of  being  than  man,  if  it  never  shone^ 
because  it  is  its  resplendent  light  that  renders  it  sublime  ;  nor  can 
you  tell  whether,  with  all  its  splendor,  it  is  sublime  to  any  order 
of  being  but  man  himself.     The  sun,  for  ought  that  either  -you 
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or  I  know,  may  appear  like  a  dim  lamp,  compared  to  the  insafl^. 
able  splendor,  magnitude,  and  magnificence  of  other  orbs ;  and 
if  80,  they  would  not  deem  it  either  stupendous  or  sublime* 
The  same  reasoning  which  led  you  to  suppose,  that  objects  have 
a  per  scp  or  abstract  poetical  beauty  in  themselres,  has  also  led 

Jou  to  suppose,  that  objects,  and  the  words  which  express  them» 
ave  also  a  per  se  or  abstract  sublimity,  unconnected  with  the 
perceptions,  feelings,  emotions,  passions,  and  sympathies  of  man. 
Tou  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  when  an  object  is  pronounced 
sublime,  this  sublimity  merely  expresses,  that  the  object  has  the 
quality  of  producing  a  certain  emotion  in  the  mind  of  man,  which 
he  expresses  by  the  term  sublime.  It  would,  however,  be  absurd 
to  suppose,  that  an  object  will  produce  the  same  emotion  in  other 
beings  that  it  produces  in  us ;  for  the  nature  of  every  emotion  is 
determined  by  the  mutual  relation  that  exists  between  the  natural 
sensibilities  of  the  percipient,  and  the  qualities  of  the  thing  per«> 
ceived.  Now,  as  the  natural  sensibilities  or  sensations  of  every 
being  vary  with  its  natural  organisation,  or  original  structure, 
and  as  this  original  structure  is  different  in  ail  the  different  spe- 
cies of  animated  being,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  same  ob- 
ject will  excite  different  sensations  m  all  the  difierent  classes  or 
tribes  of  animals  to  which  it  is  presented^  and  consequently,  the 
emotion  to  which  we  attach  the  term  sublime,  will  not  be  the 
emotion  produced  in  any  other  being  but  ourselves,  because  no 
other  being  is  originally  constituted  like  man.  If  you  can  pohit 
out  any  other  being  similarly  constituted,  I  say  that  being  is  a  man, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  expression.  A  turkey-cock  will  fly  at 
a  person  who  wears  a  red  mantle,  because  this  color  produces  a 
disagreeable  sensation  in  him,  which  is  not  felt  by  other  animals. 
The  meaning  of  words,  therefore,  must  be  universally  understood, 
with  regard  to  the  perceptions  which  they  convey  to,  and  the 
sensations,  emotions  or  passions  which  they  excite  in,  the  mind 
of  man  alone.  Words  have  no  meaning  in  themselves  abstracted- 
ly; for  there  can  be  no  affinity  between  a  sound  and  an  idea. 
They  derive  their  meaning,  therefore,  from  a  mere  arbitrary  con- 
vention; from  an  agreement  among  mankind  to  attach  certain 
ideas  to  certain  vocal  sounds.  But  as  the  objects  or  qualities  that 
excite  these  ideas  in  us,  would  produce  different  ideas  in  other 
beings,  they  would  use  different  words  to  express  them,  or  attach 
a  difierent  meaning  to  the  words  which  are  adopted  by  us.  If 
the  object  that  produces  a  sensation  of  disgust  in  us,  produce  a 
sensation  of  pleasure  or  luxury  in  another  animal,  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  these  animals,  (supposing  them  gifted  with  language)  and  we, 
express  these  different  sensations  by  the  same  word,  we  must  attach 
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different  ideas  to  it  When^  thereforet  we  call  the  sun  a  sublime  ob- 
ject^  we  deceive  ourselves  in  supposing  that  the  word  sublimity  has 
any  meaning  abstracted  from  the  emotion  which  it  produces  in 
ourselvesi  as  it  would  not  produce  the  same  emotion  in  any  other 
being.  If  the  sun  then  never  shone  upon  mant  it  is  absurd^  in 
the  liighest  degree,  to  say  that  it  would  still  be  stupendous 
and  sublime^  as  these  are  terms  that  express  emotions  peculiar 
to  man  alone. 

But  to  what  purpose  do  you  maintain  that  the  sun  would  be 
stupendous  and  suUime*  whatever  it  shone  upon,  or  if  it  did  not 
shine  at  all  ?  Lord  Byron  never  asserted  the  contrary  :  he  only 
said,  it  would  not  be  zs  poetical,  if  it  had  neither  pyramids  nor 
fleets,  nor  fortresses  to  shine  upon.  Is  this  assertion  disproved  by 
saying  it  would  be  stupendous  and  sublime  ?  If  you  think  there  is 
no  difierence  between  a  stupendous  and  a  poetical  object :  if  you 
claim  the  liberty  of  confounding  terms  so  perfectly  distinct  in  their 
nature,  vou  may  argue  to  eternity  without  any  danger  of  being 
confuted ;  for  there  is  no  arguing  with  a  man  who  attaches  what 
ideas  he  pleases  to  the  expressions  which  he  makes  use  of.  But 
the  sun,  you  add,  «  would  be  equally  poetical,  whether  it  shone 
en  pyramids  or  posts,  fortresses  or  pig*sties,  a  brass  warming»pan, 
or  a  footman's  livery/'  It  is  curious,  that  you  should  quote  two 
lines,  almost  immediatelv  after  making  this  assertion,  which  prove 
its  absurdity.  Trying  the  poetical  effect  of  the  sun,  you  compare 
the  two  following  lines : 

The  Sun  shines  white  upon  the  rocks — 

The  Sun  shines  iwhite  upon  the  warming-pan. 

The  first  of  these  lines  you  consider  poetical,  but  the  second 
you  do  not,  though  you  told  us  immediately  before  that  the  sun 
is  equally  poetical  whether  it  shines  upon  pyramids  or  a  brass 
warming-pan.  Who  can  understand  such  logic?  or  to  what 
purpose  are  we  told,  that  the  sun  is  poetical  whatever  it  shines 
upon,  whether  on  pig-sties  or  a  brass  warming-pan^  when  you  tell 
us,  the  moment  you  make  it  shine  <<  upon  the  warming-pan,''  that 
it  is  ho  longer  poetical  ?  It  seems  then  that  a  brass  warming-pan, 
notwithstanding  your  logic,  has  the  power  of  destroying  the  poetry 
of  the  sun.  Yet  I  suspect  that  Pope  could  bring  die  sun  and  the 
warming-pan  together  in  such  a  manner,  that  without  destroying 
the  poetry  of  the  sun,  he  would  make  both  it  and  the  warming- 
pan  poetical  at  the  same  moment,  though  they  have  both  lost  their 
poetry  in  your  hands } — a  proof  that  the  poetry  of  objects  is 
neither  to  be  sought  for  in  themselves,  nor  in  the  mere  act  of 
bringing  them  together ;  and  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  manner 
alone  in  which  they  are  associated. 
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Perhaps  you  V9\l\  reply,  that  Pope  could  not  make  the  sun 
poetical  shining  on  a  warming-pan,  that  it  is  poetical  in  verse  only 
when  it  shines  on  natural  objects,  and  that  therefore  though  it  is 
not  poetical  shining  upon  the  warming-pan,  it  is  exceedingly  so 
shining  upon  the  rocks.  To  this  I  have  only  to  reply^  that  if  you 
will  not  admit  the  sun  shining  upon  the  warming-pan  to  be  poeti* 
call  after  telling  us  it  would  be  poetical,  stupendous,  and  sublime^ 
whether  it  shmes  on  warming-pans  or  pig-sties,  or  if  it  never 
shone  at  all  upon  man  or  any  of  his  works ;  at  least  you  must  admit 
that  its  being  a  work  of  art  cannot  prevent  it  from  being  a  poeti* 
cil  object ;  unless  you  maintain,  that  the  first  of  the  two  follow* 
ing  lines  is  not  poetical,  though  you  have  immediately  after  quoted 
it  as  such,  in  making  an  experiment  with  the  <<  evening  beam,'' 
for  no  purpose  that  I  can  perceive,  but  that  of  turning  your  own 
theory  into  ridicule ;  or  at  least  of  placing  its  absurdity  in  the 
most  conspicuous  point  of  view. 

Pale  on  the  lone  tower  falU  the  evening  beam- 
Pale  on  my  grey  wig  falls  the  evening  beam. 

,  The  first  of  these  lines  you  call  poetical,  and  so  it  unquestionably 
is ;  but  is  not  the  <<  lone  tower,"  on  which  the  evening  beam 
rests,  as  much  the  work  of  art  as  your  unpoetical  grey  wig  f 
And  is  it  not  more  poetical  than  the  evening  beam  itself,  though 
an  image  taken  from  one  of  the  sublimest  objects  in  nature  ?  Who 
then  can  decide  when  the  sun  is  or  is  not  poetical,  if  we  are  to 
be  guided  by  your  invariably  erroneous  and  discordant  princi- 
ples ? 

«  Mr.  Campbell,''  you  say,  <<  introduced  the  sun  needlessly,  if  it 
did  not  make  the  ship  more  poetical."  But,  as  Lord  Byron  justly 
observes,  if  it  makes  one  thing  poetical,  why  not  another  I  The 
observation  is  philosophically  just;  and  therefore  the  question 
may  be  repeated,  if  it  has  rendered  Mr.  Campbell's  ship  poetical, 
why  has  it  not  had  the  same  effect  on  your  grey  wig  and  warming- 
pan  ?  And  yet  you  confidently  tell  us,  tliis  is  an  argument  un- 
worthy of  Lord  Byron.  Would  you  condescend  to  tell  us  why 
it  is  unworthy  of  mm  ?  I  suspect  you  would  more  willingly  have 
us  believe  it  so,  than  be  obliged  to  tell  the  reason.  Tou  must, 
however,  be  content  to  admit  with  Lord  Byron,  that  if  the  sun 
makes  one  thing  poetical,  it  will  have  the  same  efiect  upon  another, 
till  you  assign  a  reason  for  disagreeing  with  him.  If  you  could 
evade  the  force  of  an  argument  by  saying  it  is  unworthy,  it  is  ab- 
surd, you  could  easily  confute  all  the  logicians  and  metaphysicians 
that  ever  wrote.  The  truth  is,  you  saw  Lord  Byron's  argument 
unanswerable,  and  you  dexterously  slipped  away  from  it,  by  afiect- 
ing  to  think  it  unworthy  of  an  answer. 
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Lord  Byron  asks^  <<  Did  any  painter  erer  paint  the  sea  oofy, 
without  the  addition  of  a  ship,  boat,  wreck,  or  some  such  adjunct  r " 
To  prove  that  such  adjuncts  are  not  necessary  to  render  the  sea 
poetical,  you  quote  the  following  passage  from  Crabbe,  in  which 
there  is  neither  ship  nor  wreck  introduced : 

With  ceaseless  motion  comes  and  goes  the  tide ; 
Flowing  it  fills  the  channel,  vast  and  wide ; 
Then  back  to  sea,  with  strong  majestic  sweep 
It  rolls,  in  ebb,  yet  terrible  and  deep. 

A  school«boy  could  perceive,  that  this  is  not  a  description  of  the 
sea,  but  of%  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  tide  up  and  down  the 
channel ;  which  presents  a  picture  to  the  mind  very  different 
from  a  broad,  extended,  monotonous  sheet  of  water.  This,  how- 
ever, you  are  pleased  to  call  a  description  of  the  sea,  and  a  descrip- 
tion  too,  which  «  might  rival  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived." 
And  you  particularly  direct  his  Lordship's  attention  to  its  <<  metre 
and  imagery."  Now,  Sir,  without  the  remotest  intention  of  dero- 
gating from  the  poetical  powers  of  Crabbe,  I  must  say,  that  the 
description  appears  to  me  totally  destitute  of  imagery,  and  there- 
fore so  extremely  bleak  and  cheerless,  that  it  has  scarcely  any  thing 
in  it  to  constitute  poetry  but  the  metre  itself.  Imagery,  in 
poetry,  is  not  the  mere  picture  or  image  of  the  object  described, 
but  kindred  images,  taken  from  other  objects  in  the  works  of 
nature  or  of  art,  in  which  the  object  described  is  clothed  and 
decorated.  But  what  images  are  introduced  into  this  description  of 
the  tide,  but  what  absolutely  belong  to  it,  apd  which  watermen 
and  fishwomen  are  every  day  attributing  to  it,  except  the  epithet 
^^majestic'^  alone?  All  the  other  qualities  and  attributes  conferred 
upon  it,  such  as  coming,  going,  flowing,  filling,  vast,  wide,  deep, 
terrible,  are  only  what  strikes  every  observer  the  moment  he  looks 
upon  it.  Besides,  though  the  description  is  so  short,  the  poet,  for 
want  of  imagery,  has  oeen  obliged  to  express  the  same  thought 
twice  over.  First  he  represents  the  tide  coming  and  going,  and 
finishes  his  description  by  expressing  the  same  thought  over  again 
in  diflTerent  words.  The  descriptive  terms  are  all  general,  and  an 
object  described  in  general  terms  was  never  poetically  described. 
Lord  Kames,  in  his  <<  Elements  of  Criticism,"  lays  it  down  as  a 
rule,  « to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  general  and  abstract  terms. 
Images,  which  are  the  life  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raised  in  any  per- 
fection, but  by  introducbg  particular  objects."  This  rule  is  com- 
pletely  violated  in  Crabbe's  description  of  the  tide,  which,  notwith- 
standing, you  say,  <<  might  rival  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived." 
So  you  are  pleased  to  think  \  but  I  suspect  few  of  your  readers 
would  compare  it  with  the  following  description  of  a  sea-view 
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from  DoTer-clifi.  Obsenre,  enpasumU  how  accurately  Shakspeare 
observes  Lord  Karnes'  «  nile^'  though  be  bad  never  read  his  "  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism." 


How  fearful 


And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low, 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 

Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.    Half-^way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade ! 

Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beaoh 

Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 

Diminished  to  her  cock ;  her  cock  a  buoy 

Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring  surge, 

That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

Cannot  be  heard  so  high.    I'll  look  no  more, 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  defici)snt  sight 

Topple  down  headlong.  King  Lear,  Act  4,  M.  0« 

This,  Sir,  is  what  I  should  call  imagery ;  and  I  believe  you  will 
yourself  readily  acknowledge,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  poetical 
than  Crabbe's  description,  in  which  there  is  no  image  presented  to 
the  imagination  but  the  tide  coming  and  going,  and  coming  and 
going,  and  consequently  almost  as  monotonous  as  the  sea  itself, 
without  a  ship,  boat,  or  any  other  adjunct. 

But  you  have  not  yet  done  with  the  sea  and  the  ships :  you 
quote  another  passage  from  Lord  Byron  himself ;  but  for  what 
purpose  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  person  can  tell  but  yourself* 
Your  object  was  to  disprove  his  Lordship's  argument,  when  he 
says,  that  no  <<  painter  ever  painted  the  sea  only  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  ship,  boat,  wreck,  or  some  such  adjunct.'*  And  in 
order  to  disprove  the  assertion,  you  quote  the  following  description 
of  the  sea  from  «  Childe  Harold,"  in  which  the  imagery  is  highly 
and  poetically  enriched  with  ships,  breezes,  sails,  masts,  spires, 
bows,  convoys,  swans,  sailors,  waves,  prows,  &c.  This  indeed 
you  might  have  justly  called  a  description  that  <<  might  rival  the 
greatest  poet  that, ever  lived." 

He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be, 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight, 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand,  retiring  to  the  right; 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow, 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight ; 
The  dullest  sailor  wearing  bravely  now. 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

Who  can  be  so  profoundly  dull  as  not  to  perceive,  that  this 
passage  glows  with  all  the  life  and  animation  of  poetry  ;  and  that 
it  derives  this  animation  from  the  picturesque  imagery  of  the  poet  ? 
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And  yet  you  deny  itto  be  more  poetical  than  t£  the  tea  was  de* 

scribed  without  a  ship^  boati  or  any  other  adjunct :  theae^you  aay^ 
make  it  only  more  picturesque,  but  not  more  poetical.  Piay  caia 
you  seriously  talk  thus  after  the  following  notice  prefixed  to  your 
reply  i  « It  would  be  important  for  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  one 
plain  distinction  in  reading  what  is  here  offered.  Whatereris 
picturesque  is  so  far  poetical,  but  all  that  is  poetical  does  not  re» 
quire  to  be  picturesque.'^  If  then,  Sir,  whatever  is  picturesque 
be  also  poetical,  how  is  it  that  a  picturesque  description  of  the 
sea  does  not  render  it  more  poetical  than  it  is  already ;  and  how  is 
it  that  this  picturesque  description  of  Lord  Byron's  is  not  more 
poetical  than  if  it  had  been  totally  destitute  of  all  imagery  ? 

But  the  elements  of  discord  have  not  yet  ceased ;  you  add  pro- 
position to  proposition  only  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  your  absurdity* 
Y  ou  tell  us  that  Pope's  descriptive  poems  <<  will  always  zme^r 
defective  to  a  lover  of  nature,"  because  from  infirmities  and  m>m 
physical  causes^  he  was  particularly  deficient  in  his  picturesque 
descriptions;  and  yet,  mirabile  dictth  you  maintain  that  Lord 
Byron's  description  of  the  s.ea  is  not  rendered  more  poetical  by  its 
being  picturesque.  Lord  Byron's  poetry  then  edins  nothing  by  his 
having  that  <<  attentive  eye  and  familiarity  with  external  nature^'' 
the  want  of  which  is  the  only  cause  you  ascribe  for  Pope's  failure 
in  descriptive  poetry. 

I  will  here.  Sir,  take  leave  of  you,  nor  pursue  you  farther  through 
the  wilderness  of  argument  that  characterises  your  Reply  to  Lord 
Byron.  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  proved  the  fallacy  of  your 
theory ; — I  have  proved  that  there  is  not  a  poetical  object  in  the 
works  of  nature  or  of  art ;  I  have  proved  that  the  objects  which 
you  call  poetical,  have  no  poetry  in  description,  abstracted  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  associated  by  the  poet ;  and  that 
where  the  manner  is  not  poetical,  the  description  will  be  prosaic^ 
however  thickly  it  may  be  sown  with  your  poetical  images,  and 
that  consequently,  in  all  cases,  it  is  the  manner  alone  that  consti- 
tutes <<  poetical  pre-eminence."  If  I  have  proved  these  points 
clearly  and  satisfactorily,  it  follows,  that  your  Reply  to  Lord  Byron 
must  be  sophistical,  in  proportion  as  it  is  specious  ;  for  where  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  theory  are  erroneous,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  can  be  defended  only  by  torture  of  expression,  ambiguity 
of  meaning,  or  that  speciousness  of  argument  which  enrobes  error 
in  the  vestments  of  truth,  and  conceals  its  falbcies  by  the  lights 
and  shades  of  an  ingenious  dialectic.  To  prove  that  this  is  the 
character  of  your  Defence,  I  have  given  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of 
reasoning  which  you  have  adopted  iti  your  Reply,  first  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Byron.  His  Lordship  commenced 
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his  strictures  on  your  ^  invariable  principles/'  by  a  defence  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  <<  Ship  of  the  Line,''  which  you  say  <<  totally  failed  as 
described  by  himself/'  and  as  defended  by  his  Lordship;  but 
though  you  imagine  you  have  proved  your  proposition,  to  use  your 
own  expression,  « to  the  right  and  to  tne  left,"  and  <<  blown  away" 
his  Lordship's  argument  <<to  the  winds,''  the  public  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  perceiving,  by  what  masterly  evolutions  and 
invohitions  of  argument  you  have  justified  your  boast. 


TftE 


RETURN  TO  NATURE; 


OR, 


A  DEFENCE 


OF  THE 


VEGETABLE  REGIMEN; 


WITH  SOME   ACCOUNT  OF   AN  EXPERIMENT  MADE  DURING  THE 
LAST  THR^E  OR  FOUR  YEABS  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  FAMILY. 


Mao,  only  maD,  Creation's  Lord  confesa'd. 
Amidst  his  happy  realm  remains  unhless'd ; 
On  the  bright  earth,  his  flow*r-embroider'd  throne, 
Th*  imperial  mourner  r,eigos  and  weeps  alone. 

Spencer's  Year  of  Sorrow. 


By  JOHN  FRANK  NEWTON,  Eso. 


\^Concluded  from  No,  XXXIX J] 


LONDON ; 


1822. 


DEFENCE,     &c. 


1  HE  fallacy  wfaicb,  whether  advisedly  or  not^  is  carried  on  hj 
the  faculty^  resembles  what  took  plax;e  in  this  country  three  or 
four  hun,dred  years  ago^  when  all  England  was  Roman  Catholic 
in  its  religious  faith.  As  a  man  then  retired  with  his  confessor 
to  receive  from  him  such  absolutions  and  promises  as  we  hav€ 
since  discovered  the  priest  had  no  divine  commission  to  dispense ; 
so  now,  the  physician  is  resorted  to  for  consolations  of  another 
kind,  which,  God  knows,  it  is  as  Httle  in  the  good  man's  power  to 
realise.  These  wretched  deceits  will  probably  at  some  future  day 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light. 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  repeat  the  just  sarcasms 
that  have  been  printed,  from  Garth  to  Gregory,  on  the  arrogant 
pretensions,  or  rather  the  legitimate  practice  of  the  learned  in 
physic.  I  have  for  them  neither  room  nor  inclination ;  but  so 
deep  an  impression  must  they,  I  conceive,  have  left  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  had  the  amusement  of  perusing  them,  that  the 
professors  of  medicine,  as  of  magic,  ought  in  their  modesty  to 
excuse  it,  if,  after  a  long  experience  and  exposure  of  the  impotence 
of  their  respective  arts,  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  should  no 
longer  consider  such  proficients  as  holding,  like  the  Fates,  the 
threads  of  life  and  death  in  their  unhaUowed  hands.  Great  reason 
there  is  indeed  to  suspect,  and  I  willingly  state  it  in  justice  to  the 
faculty,  that  many  among  them,  whose  judgment  has  been  much 
looked  up  to^  have  had  no  very  sanguine  faith  in  the  power  of 
medicine.  It  would  scarcely  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  there 
fiever  lived  any  physician  of  high  repute  who  was  not  a  sceptic  in 
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his  science.  The  exhibitions  iwhich  have  maintained  the  fame  of 
medical  skill  have  been  those  of  opiumi  sulphur^  and  mercury : 
how  much  they  have  contributed  to  preserve  life  where  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  sacrificed,  shall  be  left  to  those  whose  prac- 
tical experience  better  qualifies  them  to  decide  the  point ;  but  [ 
have  heard  it  confidently  asserted  that  the  bills  of  mortality 
in  a  given  population,  I  speak  of  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
example,  have  been  nearly  the  same  under  the  bleeding  system 
which  once  prevailed  so  extensively  in  Europe,  as  they  now  are 
under  a  comparative  abolition  of  that  innocent  practice.  I  was 
thus  proceeding  to  examine  how  far  what  are  called  improvements 
in  medicine  had  substantially  contributed  to  the  prolongation  of 
life,  when  the  postman  rapped  at  my  door  with  a  letter  from  a 
country  cousin  of  mine,  of  whom  1  had  little  idea  thaf  she  ever 
turned  her  thoughts  to  these  serious  subjects.  The  reader  will,  1 
trust,  have  some  indulgence  for  an  unpractised  pen,  and  under 
that  impression,  I  venture  to  give  my  fair  friend's  composition  just 
as  it  came  to  my  hands. 

*'  DEAR  COUSIN, 

^'  As  you  reside  in  Loudon,  I  will  make  no  apology  for  gii^ 
ing  you  the  trouble  of  delivering  the  inclosed  letter  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  bodies  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  if  a  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  obtained,  pray  lose  no  time  in  forwarding 
it  to 

"  Your's,"  &c. 


'*     To  the  learned  'Members  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians,  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries  of  Great  Britain* 

"gentlemen, 

"  Having  read  with  some  attention  Dr.  Lambe's  works  on 
Constitutional  Diseases  and  on  Cancer,  I  candidly  confess  that 
the  novelty  of  his  theory,  unsupported  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
successful  cases,  puzzled  my  poor  understanding.'  Feeling,  how- 
ever, favorably  disposed  towards  a  system  so  simple,  and  ap- 
parently so  innocent,  I  looked  with  considerable  anxiety  for  a 
solution  of  my  doubts  to  your  respectable  body,  whose  opinions 
on  the  subject  I  am  at  length  happy  to  find  pretty  widely  cvculat- 
ed.     Fou  will  readily  believe  that  the  veneration,  I  may  almost 

■  With  due  deference  to  my  pleasant  relation  under  Dover  Cliff,  I  con^ 
ceive  that  Dr.  Lambe's  success  io  arresting  the  progress  of  cancer,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  cases  which  he  has  given  to  the  public,  was  such  as  to  impress 
every  understanding. 
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Wf  the  prejudice,  which  prevaib  in  favor  of  your  leeming  and 
devotion  to  the  public  weal  even  when  opposed  to  your  interests, 
could  not  fail  to  influence  my  judgment  in  an  appeal  to  your's^ 
Imagine  then  the  dilemma  in  which  I  was  placed  on  recalling  to 
mind  the  opposition  which  inoculation  for  Uie  small  pox  received 
about  a  century  ago,  and  also  that  which  vaccination  has  en- 
countered during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  from  the  unlettered 
part  of  the  community,  but  from  some  respected  names  on  your 
lists.  Uuwilling  to  attribute  this  opposition  to  any  other  motive 
than  a  love  of  truth,  I  was  compelled  to  suspect  the  soundness  of 
your  judgment ;  for  inoculation,  after  severe  struggles,  conquered 
all  its  adversaries,  and  vaccination  was  unfortunately  supported  by 
thousands  of  successful  experiments,  and  eagerly  adopted  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  while  it  was  still  controverted  here. 

'^  Unable  to  solve  my  difficulties  through  the  assistance  of  your 
learned  colleges,  and  being  myself  wholly  ignorant  of  medicine,  I 
enquired  whether  cancer  was  generally  thought  a  fatal  disease ;  or 
whether  any  mode  of  cure  had  hitherto  been  discovered  ?  I  was 
answered  that  there  bad  not.  £  then  asked  whether  any  cancer- 
patients  in  the  hospitals  had  been  treated  by  the  faculty  on  Dr. 
Lambe's  system  ?  Another  negative  confirmed  my  surprise.  Be- 
wildered in  my  inquiries,  I  sought  in  vain  for  a  justification  of 
the  inveterate  hostility,  contempt,  and  ridicule,  both  written  and 
verbal,  with  which  Dr.  Lambe's  theory  haa  been  assailed.  Is 
there  a  suspicion,  said  I,  that  pure  water  can  add  to  the  catalogue 
of  our  diseases  ?  Or  can  a  vegetable  diet,  which  has  carried  so 
many  men  to  an  age  exceeding  a  century,  be  dreaded  as  having 
a  tendency  to  curtail  our  existence  ?  In  this  embarrassment,  an 
evil  spirit  approached  my  ear, '  and  whispered  these  unwelcome 
words.  '  Vain  mortal !  dismiss  your  doubts :  the  faculty  neither 
wish  to  kill  nor  cure.  The  diseases,  the  ignorance,  the  prejudices 
of  the  mass,  are  essential  to  their  prosperity  ;  and  woe  to  him  who 
should  attempt  to  dispel  either.  He  shall  suffer  a  permanent 
crucifixion,  if  his  philosophy  place  him  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  vengeance.  As  reasonably  might  yod  expect  a  modern  law- 
yer to  imitate  the  immortal  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  dissuade  his 
client  from  entering  into  a  chancery-suit ;  or  a  nobleman  to  strip 
himself  of  his  trappings,  and  descend  to  the  condition  of  a  peasanti 
as  a  sane  physician'  to  become  an  honest  man.' 

^^  Awakened  from  a  dream  in  which  I  had  at  least  the  consola- . 

^  ^  Right,  right,  my  good  cousin !  He  knows  perfectly  well,  when  he  ad- 
vises his  luxurious  patient  notio  lite  too  low,  the  complacency  with  which 
his  prescription  is  received  ;  and  that  to  divulge  the  secret  and  become  a 
^ropagatorof  truth,  might  cost  him  his  carriage,  his  wines,  his  abundant 
table,  and  his  liveried  servants. 
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tkm  of  believiog  that  the  physicians  were  as  Inuch  the  guardians  of 
our  healthy  as  the  lawyers  of.  our  property,  or  the  priests  of  our 
souls,  I  must  noW|  gentlemen,  solicit  your  attention  to  the  most 
obstinate  of  all  maladies,  of  which  1  live  the  victim,  a  want  of 
faith. 

''A  Female  Sceptic." 
**  Dover  Cliff,  January  6,  1811. 

It  has  been  often  said  of  vegetable  diet,  that  it  is  not  so 
strengthening  as  animal  food,  and  1  will  readily  grant  that  the  latter 
imparts  a  temporary  increase  of  strength  :  so  likewise  does  the  rage 
of  a  madman,  though  his  is  perhaps  the  highest  state  of  diseased 
action ;  but  that  vigor  and  energy  which  are  the  prelude  to  ulte- 
rior mischief,  had  better  never  have  existed.  The  man  whom  Sir 
Edward  Berry  prevailed  upon  to  live  on  partridges  alone,  and  who 
was  obliged  after  the  first  week  to  desist  on  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  symptoms  of  putrefaction,  might  probably  during 
that  week,  in  which  he  was  approaching  fast  towards  death,  have 
been  conscious  of  an  accession  of  strength.  But  let  me  ask,  are 
not  the  lower  orders  of  Irish,  who  live  on  potatoes'  and  butter- 
milk, as  strong  as  any  race  of  men  in  Europe  ?  They  are  vigo- 
rous even  to  a  proverb.  If  they  are  not  entirely  as  long-lived  or 
as  healthy  as  they  might  be,  which  is  I  suppose  the  fact,  it  is  be- 
cause they  neither  abstain  from  spirits  nor  common  water ;  and 
even  with  these  disadvantages,  if  a  man  remarkable  for  the  large- 
ness of  his  Hmbs  be  exhibited  in  London,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he 
comes  from  the  sister  kingdom.  We  find  in  Ulloa's  book  on 
South  America  that  men  may  be  abundantly  sustained  on  vegeta- 
bles. He  tells  us  that  the  instances  are  common  on  that  continent, 
of  persons  in  good  health  at  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  not  rare, 
at  a  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty.  The  habits  of  the  Spaniards  are 
very  different  from  our  own.  Those  who  have  penetrated  into 
Spain  have  probably  witnessed  to  what  a  distance  a  Spanish  atten- 
dant will  accompany  on  foot  a  traveller's  mule  or  carriage ;  not 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day,  raw  onions  and  bread  being  his 
only  fare.     This  observation  is  offered  with  that  view  to  modera- 

'  In  the  **  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  by  Lieut.  James  Grant,'' 
published  in  1803, 1  meet  with  the  following  passage  at  p.  179,  '*  We  found 
ail  American  ship  lying  here,  called  The  Washington  of  Nantucket.  Her 
commander,  Jedediah  Fitz,  informed  me  that  the  American  sailors  had 
discovered  potatoes  eaten  raw  to  be  a  very  powerful  antiscorbutic,  and  that 
their  whaling  vessels  constantly  took  a  quantity  with  them  to  sea  to  eat  raw, 
as  an  antidote  against.the  scurvy/' 

A  few  years'  steady  preseverance  in  the  use  of  fruits  and  raw  vegetables, 
unmixed  with  any  other  liquid  or  substance,  would  bring  the  body  into  a 
state  in  which  it  would  be  mcapable  of  ulceration. 
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tion  which  the  writer  has  endeavoured  neiver  to  lose  sight  of  in  the 
statements  contained  in  this  little  treatise.  There  are  those  who 
will  be  aware  that  still  stronger  facts,  entirely  to  his  present  pur- 
pose,  might  have  been  adduced,  relatively  to  more  distant  parts  of 
the  world  as  well  as  to  Spain.  He  will  content  himself  with  bare- 
ly naming  La  Peyroose^  Molina,  and  Humboldt ;  for  if  he  were 
to  enter  fully  into  all  the  details  which  press  upon  him  in  the 
consideration  of  this  extensive  subject,  he  would  produce  a  large 
book,  the  evil  he  is  most  anxious  to  avoid.  These  travellers,  who 
are  always  consulted  with  new  pleasure,  agree  in  remarking  the 
prodigious  change  which  is  effected  in  nations,  simply  by  the  in- 
troduction of  domestic  animals. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  vegetable  diet,  as,  the  Spaniard  Ulloa, 
the  German  Haller,  and  our  own  John  Hunter  and  Abernethy  have 
stated,'  is  fully  equal  to  support  men  under  all  necessary  exertions, 
I  conceive  it  will  also  be  granted,  that  being  our  natural  susten- 
ance, it  will  so  purify  the  blood  that  we  shall  not  only  enjoy  better 
health,  but  shall  also  be  rendered  less  accessible  to  infectious  dis- 
orders than  if  we  lived  on  the  flesh  of  animals.  We  Englishmen, 
who  rival  all  nations  in  attachment  to  solid  food,  are  remarkably 
subject  to  perish  by  contagion  in  hot  climates ;  whereas  Timoni, 
in  his  account  of  the  plague  at  Constantinople,  relates  that  the 
Armenians,  who  chiefly  live  on  vegetables,  are  far  less  liable  to 
the  disease  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  evidences, 
indeed,  are  incontrovertible  which  go  to  establish  that  the  sus« 
ceptibility  of  infection  depends  upon  the  bodily  state  in  which 
those  happen  to  be  who  are  in  the  way  of  it ;  and  when  we  say 
that  certain  people  are  more  or  less  affected  with  any  disorder 
according  to  their  constitutions,  I  should  question  whether  we 
really  mean  any  thing  else  than  that  they  are  affected  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  morbific  matter  in  their  systems  which  finds  no 
other  vent.  It  is  well  understood  in  the  hospitals  that  puerperal  fe- 
ver is  infectious  to  none  but  lying-in  women ;  and  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  in  the  same  house,  and  under  similar  circumstances 
of  exposure,  some  persons  take  an  infectious  disease^  while  others 

'  The  author  is  acquainted  with  a  lady,  who,  having  been  always  very 
anxious  to  suckle  her  children  herself  instead  of  making  over  her  duties  to 
other  women,  under  the  conviction  that  if  there  is  on  earth  a  right  of  pro- 
perty which  no  ingenuity  can  successfully  controvert,  t^  if  the  dam  ^ 
an  infant  to  the  milk  in  its  mother's  breast^  has  nursed  her  last  child,  while  she 
.was  living  on  vegetablei  and  distilled  water,  till  he  was  two  years  old. 
This  lady  accomplished  her  purpose  much  better  in  this  instance  than  in 
any  former  attempt.  She  epjoyed  during  the  period  of  nursing,  and  has 
since  enjoyed,  excellent  health ;  and  as  to  the  child,  he  is  all  that  one  can 
wish  a  child  to  be. 
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escape  it.'  I  would  not  at  present  go  so  far  as  to  state  roundly 
that  contagion  is  altogether  the  offspring  of  this  species  of  civilisa- 
tion into  which  men  have  been '  betrayed,  because  I  would  avoid 
the  declaration  of 'bold  and  novel  opinions  as  macli  as  possible ; 
but  to  me  I  confess  it  appears  tKat  in  the  theory  of  the  cofiimuni- 
cation  of  infectious  disorders  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  impor- 
tant 'discoveries.  Any  man  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ances* 
tors  who  had  Kyed  as  Dr.  Lanibe  would  have,  us  di  live^  could 
scarcely  be  liable  to  contagion  of  any  kind :  bis  frame  would  be 
an  unfit  receptacle  for  this  artificial  poison. 

What  a  prospect  does  it  open  to  mankind,  should  it  be  no  irra* 
tional  hope  thiit  the  monster  syphilis,  with  ail.  its  gorgon  terrors, 
niay  yet  be  driven  from  the  earth.  This  scourge  of  the  human 
race,  respecting  the  origiu  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  dispute,^ 
arose  in  all  likelihood  from  an  e&acerbation  of  the  arsenical  state 
of  the  fluids  produced  about  the  year  fifteen  hundred  by  the  heat 
of  the  southern  climates  on  unhealthy  bodies,  which  *were  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  ardent  sunshine'  of  South  America.  The  ai&icting 
malady  appears' td  have  first  broken  out  among  the  Spaniards 
three  centuries  ago,  when  they  acted  in  those  regions  that  dread- 
ftil  tragedy  which  will  be  an  eternal  stain  upon  our  species;  a 
refinement  of '  criidties  which  the  conscious  historian  has  been 
unable  to  veil,  arid  for  which  no  sufferings  can  atone— a  scene 
of  horror,'  diat  has  edited  down  from  its  heavenly  mansion  the 
spirit  of  Montezuma,  to  hover  o'er  the  blood  which  long  shall 
deluge  the  guilty  peninsula. 

Thus  we  see  it  happen  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Fre* 
quenlly  does  the  stoutest  looking  European  sicken  soon  after  his 
arrival'  from  Europe,  and  die  before  he  has  been  on  shore  six 
weeks;  the  great  heat  of  that  climate,  under  which  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  would  feel  himself  at  ease,  being  a  suiBcient  excite- 
ment fatally  to  set  at  work  the  principle  of  death  within  him. 
Such  Occidents  were  often  witnessed  before  the  yellow  fever  was 
known  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  pretty  generally  allowed  that 
thV  venereal  disease  existed  not  in  the  new  world  before  Columbus 
crbssed  the 'Atlantic.     One  of  the  three  writers  lately  mentioned, 

f  •  '     • 

'  Owing  probably  to  the  st^te  of  the  chymical  attractions  of  those  boclies.' 
Besides, there  are  many  influences  and  operations  constantly  proceeding 
around  us  -  which  have  escaped,'  and  may  for  ever  escape,  the  most  acute 
human  intellect.  / 

*  Lord  Bacon  would  have  found  nothing  absurd  in  tracing  this  complaint 
to  the  use  of  animal  food,  since  he  imagines  that  it  is  entirely  to  b^'attribuf- 
ed  to  feeding  on  human  flesh.' 

^  We  see  very  serious  effects  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  hot 
climates  dn  diseased  bodies,  as  in  coup  de  soleil.         ■,    .  ■    , 
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Muliaa,  laysi  in  liii  History  of  Chiiit  ifam^  i^  ift  but  little  l^nown 
in  the  Spanish  eettlemenU^^Mli  sttU  less  so  aoiong  the  Indians. 
As  the  last  have  la^wmii  jn  their  language  expreasire  of  itj^  there 
is  every  reaa0irtt>  presume  that  this  Bialadj  was  not  known  among 
lhen»  i«an  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards/  The  ri^ets^  a 
disease  which  for  three  ceniaries  (mm  beien  a  scourge  to  Europe,  is 
as  yet  unknown  within  the  boundaries  of  Chili,  apd  lame  or  de- 
formed persona  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with/'  In  the  first  mis- 
sionary  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  we  |irci  told  that  ''  Until 
the  Europeians  visited. the  Otabeiteans,  they  had  few  disorders 
among  dieuh  Their  temperate  and  regular  mod!^  of  life,  the  great 
use  of  vegetables,  little  animal  food,  and  absence  of  all  i^qxious 
distilled  spirits  and  wines,  preserved  them  in  health*  Th^  uue  at 
present  A$  wafulhf  ottered.** 

The.  facta  are  abundant  which  go  to  establish  the  belief  of  the 
progressive  unhealthiness  of  mankind.  Non^,  however,  is  more 
striking  than  that  cectain  disorders  havebq^n  to  exist  within  the 
records  of  medical  history,  and  that  some  important  ones  are  only 
of  three  or  four  hundred  yewrs  standiogf  9nd  are  still  unknown  in 
particular  parts  of  the  globe.  Maaslee  is  a  complaint  of  modern 
iimes;  scarbitina  still  morercMOt,  having  npade  its  first  aj^pearance 
only  two.centurses  bm,  The.small-po;K  is  of  no  very  ancient  date, 
since  Bippoprates,  Ualen,  and  the  other  Gre^k  physicians  give  it 
no  place  in  lAeir  nosological  histories^  th^  firsjt  nccouiU  of  it  being 
in  the  workaof  the  Arabian  pbysiciaii^.  We  learii  from  Barrow's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  406,  that  to  this  day  Southern  Africa  is  wholly 
exempt  from  aomUpox  and  from  caninis.  madness. 

Dr.  Thooias,:in  his  book  on  cancisr,  p#  19>  says, ''  There  ^eema 
to  me  to  :exist  an  evident  consUtutioo^  connexion  between  cancer 
and  inmity^^  Galen  has  remarked  that  several  of  the  scaly 
diseases  .pf  the  ^kin  originate  from  gout  and  rheumatism.  I  am 
myself  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  has  b^en  long  evicted 
with  goat.  During  a  violent  attack,  he  was  advised  to  immerse 
his  lega  in  cold  water*  He  did  so,  ai\d  the  gout  pains  disappem*- 
ed ;  but  be  was  immediately  seijced  with  a  paroxysm'  of  asthma, 
wbieb  complaint  he  had  neter  before  experienced  in  his  life«  Dif- 
ficulty of  vision  is  sometimes  relieved  by  other  disorders ;  and 
every  practitioner  has  witnessed  in.tba  cprnmon  instances  the  alt^« 
nation  oi  diseases. 

No  writer  mentions  aciurvy  before  Slrabo,  who  tells  us  that  it 
broke  oiit  for  the  first  time  in  Augustus's  reign,  at  which  period 
we  know  how  luxurious  the  Romans  hadi>ecome.  Not  long  after, 
Seneca  remarks  in  one  of  bis  e|HStles,  that  the  Romans  had  ac- 
quired an  ambling  unsteady  gatt,  from  dieir  high  living  and  effe- 
minacy.   My  intention  ja  by  no  means  to  aigue  agamst  refine- 
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menti  on  die  contrary,  my  nvbdle  object  und  desire  are,  that  men 
should  comUne  the  advantages  of  an  adherence  to  the  plain  dictates 
of  nature  with  those  of  cultivation  and  politeness.  *'  For  ye  are 
the  ffalt  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  wherewitli 
shall  it  be  salted  i**  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  be  persuaded, 
that  the  refinements  of  a  healthy  and  elegant  commonity  would 
differ  largely  from  those  of  a  eiviGsed  unhealthy  race.  Surely,  for 
instance,  a  sane  and  polished  nation  would  never  dream  of  over- 
stained  discords  in  music,  of  the.  gothic  in  architecture^  the  pictu- 
resque in  painting,  or  tlie  grotesque  in  ornaments;  among  such  a 
people  diese  spurious  qualities  could  have  no  consideration^ 
because  the  grandeur  of  the  sublime  and  the-  enchantment  of  the 
beautiful^  whole  and  unimpaired,  would>  supply  all  the  gratifica- 
tions which  pure  and  unsopbisticated  minds  could  look  for  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts.  At  present  even  melancholy  is  made  olie  of 
our  luxuries.  We  court  it  to  agitate  our  ill-tuned  nerves,  as  is 
evident  fi-om  the  colorifig  of  nine^tenths  of  the  poetry  and  novels 
which  are  published. 

Before  objections  are  raised  to  the  origin  of  all  our  complaints 
Jiere  laid  down,  let  it  be  recollected  that  no  medical  writer  has 
ever  attempted  to  explain  the  cause  of  any  one  of  the  long  cata- 
logue of  disorders  to  which  we  are  liablf .  Hitherto  they  have 
been  regarded  as  (rf  mysterious  original.  Dr.  Lanibe  has  demon- 
strated by  experiment  the  cailses  of  all  our  complaints;  thereby 
effecting  in  medicine  what  was  long  figo  accomplgshed  as  to  certain 
phenomena'  in  natural  philosophy.  Tbuuder  and  lightning  were 
considered  for  many-  ages  in  the  same  light  that  diseases  have 
hitherto  been,  as  awful  visitations  from  above.  In  all  such  storms 
the  Deity  wasr  believed  to  be  perMMdly  present,  and  to  wield  the 
thunder-bolt  with  his  ^^  red  right  arm  ;**  but  science  has  at  length 
ahed  her  influence  over  mankind,  and  has  consigned  this  creed  to 
poetry  and  superstition. 

The  identity  of  disease  is  another  consequence  of  the  view 
which  we  are  here  taking  of  the  general  corruption  of  blood  in  the 
human  species.  It  seems  as  absurd  to  imagine  any  disease  locals 
as  to  believe  that  the  light  which  now  darts  aerosa.  this  room  is 
unsupported  by  a  continuous  stream  of  the  same  fluid.  The  mis- 
chief, whatever  shape  it  assume,  proceeds  from  the  alimentary 
canal.  *Let  us  reflect  on  what  takes  place  in  insanity,  for  example: 
^*  The  nkture  of  the  aflections  calculated  to  give  birth  to  periodical 
mania,  and  the  affinities  of  this  complaiut  with  melancholia  and 
hypochondriasis,  warrant  the  presumption  that  its  seat,  primarily, 
is  almost  always  in  ike  q^igastri^  region,  and  that  from  this  centre 
are  propagated,  as  it  were  by  a  species  of  irradiation,  the  acces- 
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sioD6  of  insanity.  All  the  abdominal  system  even  seem  to  enter 
into  the  sad  confederacy.  The  patient  complains  of  a  seifise  of 
tightness  in  the  region  of  the  stpmach^  want  of  appetite,  obstinate* 
costiveness,  and  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  bowels,  which  obtains  a 
temporary  relief  from  copious  draughts  of  cooling  liquors."  p.  17. 

'^  In  the  beginning  of  this  complaint  an  unusual  sensation  fs  felt"' 
in  the  epigastric  region,  symptomatic,  as  it  would  appear,  of  some 
great  commotion  in  the  centre  of  the  system ;  which,  iipon  repeti- 
tion, is  felt  to  extend  as  far  as  tfie  abdominal  plexus,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  spasmodic  oppression  of  the  prsecordia,  heat  of  the  bowels, 
and  costiveness.'' — Pin  el  on  Insanity,  p.  40. 

The  cause  of  our  disorders,  whatever  it  may  be,  appears  regu- 
larly to  distribute  its  effects  from  the  stomach  through  every  nerve 
and  every  iibre  of  the  frame;  and  as  this  or  that  part  happens  to' 
be  a  little  more  affected  than  the  rest,  and  to  become  the  channel 
by  which  the  constitution  throws  off  something  that,  if  not  expelled,' 
would  occasion  death,  the  ostensible  seat  of  disease  is  thus  deter- 
mined, and  we  accordingly  give  it  a  name.  This  seems  to  be  the 
whole  Secret  of  the  distinctive  appellations  by  which  we  baptize 
our  complaints.  On  what  other  ground  can  it  be  explained  that 
Morgagni  saw  pus  without  the  smallest  ulceration  in  the  ureAra 
of  a  patient  who  had  4i  gonorrhoea  at  the  time  of  his  decease ;  or 
that  John  Hunter,  in  dissecting  a  man  who  died  when  he  had  that 
complaint  upon  him,  should  have  searched  for  ulcers  and  found 
them  no  sphere?  Within  niy  own  recollection  , a  person  died  at 
Oxfdrd  in  a  galloping  consumption,  without  havmg  her  lungs  at 
all  ulcerated  or  inflamed ;  as  her  physician,  to  his  great  surprise, 
discovered  «n  opening  the  body.  Just  as  reasonably  might  it  be 
contended  that  the  smoke  which  issues  from  the  chimney  b  inde- 
pendent of  the  Are  below,  as  that  diseases  are  local  and  specific. 

When  diseased  matter  has  accumulated  in  the  body  to  a  certain 
degree,  whether  by  our  own  government  of  ourselves,  by  the  taint 
we  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors,  or,  which  is  generally  the 
case,  from  both  these  causes  together,  our  teeth  decay,'  rheumatic 
and  other  pains  and  ailments  ensue,  and  complaints  are  super- 
added until  we  are  relieved  by  death,  which,  in  our  view  of  the 
suti^ct,  may  be  considered  premature  at  eighty  or  a  hundred  years 
of  age.  From  the  premises  which  have  been  laid  down,  ther^ 
follows  a  conclusion  of  great  importance  to  our  sickly  species ;  viz  J 
that  where  a  certain  degree  of  vigor  yet  remains  in  the  constitu- 

• 

'  The  perishing  of  the  t6edi  is  owiog  to  the  giftns  becoming  chained 
with  diseased  matter,  in  consent  with  the  general  state  of  the  body.  The 
same  tooth,  which  decays 'rapidly  in  the  mouth,  requires  ages  to  destroy  it 
when  exposed  on  the  earth  to  all  the  inclemencies  otthe  weather. 
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tion  of  the  m valid  (and  how  many  are  there  who  are  invalids  1)  a 
total  abandonment  of  the  artificial  exciting  diet^  or  in  other  words, 
a  strict  perseverance  in  the  use  of  such  food  as  nature  has  clearly 
indicated  to  be  proper  for  us  by  our  anatomy,  will  enable  the  vital 
principle  to  make  such  efforts  as  shall  finally  succeed  in  expelling 
from  the  body,  by  indispositions  gradually  less  and  less  violent,  tlie 
inprbific  matter,  or  principle,  which  is  working  its  destruction. 
But  if  disease  shall  have  already  made  great  and  serious  ravages 
within,  if  the  invalid  should  have  permitted  too  many  precious 
hours  to  elapse  unheeded,  there  is  little  hope  to  be  entertained 
even  from  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Lambe's  regimen :  none^ .  I  fear, 
from  any  other  quarter.  Strong  medicines  may  be  resorted  to, 
and  momentary  effects  obtained ;  but  nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
performed  in  his  favor  can  save  him.  He  is  doomed,  ere  long,  to 
be  numb^lpedvin  the  tomb  of  his  fathers. 

On  whatever  side  we  turn,  evidence  presses  upon  us  that  it  is 
the  stomach  and  its  appendages  which  are  the  cause  and  centre 
.  both  of  our  well-being  and  of  our  infirmities.  Through-  that  im- 
|K>rtant  organ  the  race  of  men  may  be  moulded,  and  modified,  and 
rendered  just  wH^  We  please  to  make  of  them.  What  a  peaceful 
abd  respectable  existence  was  that  of  the  ancient  Brahmins !  Sir 
William  Temple,  in  his  Essay  on  Learning,  says  of  them,  ^^  Their 
moral  philosophy  ponsisted  chiefly  in  preventing  sdl  diseases  or 
distempers  of  the  b6dy,  from  which  they  esteemed  the  perturba- 
tion of  mind  in  a  great  measure  to  arise  :  then  in  composing  the 
mind,  and  exempting  it  from  all  anxious  cares;  esteeming  the 
troublesome  and  solicitous  thoughts  about  past  and  future  to  be 
like  so  many  dreams,  and  no  more  to  be  regarded.  They  despised 
both  life  and  death,  pleasure  and  pain,  or  at  least  thought  them 
perfectly  indifferent.  Their  justice  was  exact  and  exemplary;  their 
temperance  so  gre&t,  that  they  lived  upon  rice  or  herbs,  and  upon 
nothing  that  had  sensitive  life.  If  they  fell  sick,  they  counted  it 
such  a  mark  of  intemperance,  that  they  would  frequently  die  out 
of  shame  and  sullenness :  but  many  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty ^  and 
some  two  hundred  years/* 

This  description  of  an  order  of  genuine  philosophers  or  mora* 
lists  is  consoling  to  the  mind,  and  furnishes  such  a  contrast  with 
what  we  generally  see  around  us,  that  no  one  can  doubt  but  that 
the  cause  of  such  a  difference  must  indeed  be  a  powerful  one.  So 
impressed  am  I  while  1  read  this  passage  from  the  works  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  that  were  it  consistent  with  the  dogmas^  of  our  > 
holy  religion,  1  should  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  this  said  cus- 
tom of  ^esh-eating  is  either  that  very  principle  of  evil  which  we 
denominate  ''  the  devil,"  or  something  so  parallel  with  it,  that  by 
getting  rid  of  this  awkward  habit,  we  should  in  great  measure 
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banish  bis  satanic  'majesty  from  tbe  facd  of  th)e  earth ;  und  iadeed 
from  the  whole  univefse;  since  here  alone,  among  the  variet]f:c€ 
inhabited  globes,  has  the  devil,  all  this  tinie,  been  carrying  on  hit 
hateful  operations.  This  truth  we  leam  from  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Job.  Whenever  this  homed  personage 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighly,  and  the 
Lord  says  to  him,  *^  Whente  comest  thou  V*  his  constant  and 
simple,  answer  is,  *^  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from 
walking  up  and  down  in  it." 

I  wiU  now  say  a  few  words  of  the  state  of  the  invalid,  who 
would,  I  believe,  eagerly  relinquish  his  erroneous' diet,  if  he  could 
look  into  his  frame  and  observe  the  ravages  which  disease  is  makit^ 
there.  Rather  than  contemplate  their  real  sotnxse,  rather  than  think 
of  foregoing  his  acirustoihed  indulgences,  the  unhealthy  man  is  for 
ever  attributing  his  suflferings  to  slight  and  inadequate  causes.  He 
cases  himself  in  fleecy  hosiery ;  he  lists  his  doiible  doors  at  top  and 
bottom ;  he  lays  cushions  on  '  his  window  sashes,  and  at  lengAi 
injures  .himself  by  excluding  too  carefully  the  external  air  from  hia 
apartment.  His  selfishness  is  ever  increasing  upon  him ;  his  tem<- 
per  does  not  improve;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  his  whims  and 
caprices.  Ail  Englishman  once  told  me  at  Rome  that  he  had  'been 
brought  into  tliat  delightful  climate'  by  kn  impending  consumj>- 
tion,  of  which  the  symptoms  were  unequivocal;  and  that  the  cause 
of  bis  illness  had  been  vfery  clearly  and  ingeniously  explained  to 
him  by  his  physician  in  London  to  be  his  habit  of  wearing  cotton 
flhirts,  the  minute  particles  of  whicli  made  their  way  into  the. pores 
of  his  skin  and  entirely  obstructed  his  perspiration.  I  will  take 
occasion  here  to  mention  thilt  the  companion  of  that  gentleman  and 
myself,  in  our  ridesthrough  the' environs  of  'Rome  in  the  year  1794, 
was  Df»  Adam  Ferguson,  the  historian  of  the  Roman  republic, 
wrho^  at  that  titne  in  his  old  age,  was  living' strictly  on  a  vegetable 
regimen.  He  returned  to  Scotland  from  Italy,  after  having  ac- 
complished what  he  told  me  had  long  been  uppermost  in  hit 
thoughts  and  wishes,  this  visit  to  the  capitol ;  and  is  still  aliv^, 
being  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edinbargb« 
The  reason  why  the  vegetable  di^t  ia  riot  successful  in  all  instances, 

and  therefore  not  more  geilerally  lidopted,  seems  to  be  that  hs 

...       ..... 

<  It  will  not  be  denied  that  in  Ital^%  where  fruits  and  vegetables  rot 
unused  in  the  streets,  a  family  with  two  6x  three  acres  oTsiEii^en  around 
tbemcMild  scarcely  hive  any  real  occasion  for  the  use  of  fire  or  water; 
andy^t,  so  faf  from  natural  were  the  habita  of  the  Roomni,  that  every  one 
knows  the  legal  sentence  of  exile  Mras  by  them  ,dei|oininated  AqtuR  et  igm . 
interdktU}y  uoder  a  persuasion  that  fire  and  wajter  were  sq  indispensable  to 
existence,  that  those  persons  whom  the  operation  of  the  law  deprived  of 
their  use,  must  necessarily  absOidon  ttieiif  country,  or  parish. 
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beneficial  eflbcU  have  been  in  great  measure  eounteracted  by  ihe 
impurity  of  water.  It  fell  to  the  fortune  of  Df.  Lambe  to  dis- 
oorer,  by  the  force  of  his  own  reflections,  this  importnit  fact. 
Froits  and  vegetables,  even  with  the  use  of  common  wrter,  would 
probably  prolong  life  more  than  animal  food;  yet,  as  acute  and 
cltfODic  diseases  would  still  supervene,  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  antiphlogistic  r^imen  could  neither  ht  sufficient,  n(Mr  sufficiently 
manifesti  to  produce  a  conviction  of  its  salutury  tendency. 

Let  us  again  consider  a  little  what  is  the  general  state  of  man- 
kind in  respect  of  intellect.  Locke,  who  thought  deeply  on  the 
understanding,  regards  a  large  portion  of  mankind  as  on  the  brink 
of  insanity ;  and  what  he  has  said  is  so  remarkable,  and  I  believe 
so  just,  that  I  shall  beg  leave  to  extract  Ui^  opinion  at  some  length 
in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.  1  have  often  met  with  people, 
and  I  dare  say  tlie  reader  has,  who  were  incapable  of  pointing  out 
the  way  with  any  distinctness,  to  a  distant  part  of  this  town,  though 
they  had  often  traversed  the  road ;  and  others  whose  memory  is  in 
so  unsettled  a  state,  that  when  diey  ring  a  bell,  they  require  time 
to  recollect  their  intended  order  when  the  servant  makes  his 
appearance.  Even  where  these  extremes  do  not  exist,  there  is  fre« 
qaently  something  so  strange  and  anomalous  in  the  minds  of  men, 
that  one  is  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  what  one  sees.  The 
other  day  I  inclined'  my  ear  with  increased  attention  towards  a 
person  who  observed  of  another .  that  had  left  the  room,  ^'  he  is  n 
weak  man,  but  a  person  of  considerable  ability.'^  1  was  reduced 
to  ask  an  explanation,  when  I  found  the  import  of  the  phrase  to 
be,  that  our  departed  companion  was  a  man  of  talents^  of  consider- 
able facility  in  the  acquisition  of  languages  and  other  accomplish* 
mentSy  but  of  very  little  common  sense  ^r  judgment.  Though  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  perhaps^  mth  Cabanis,  the  Yrench  physi« 
cian,  that  all  genius  is  disease  (  yet  the  condition  of  mind  ab<»vo 
described  is  assuredly  of  that  diameter ;  «id  there  are  many  cir- 
cumstances and  indications  which  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  extraordi- 
nary abiliyes  of  every  sort  are,  in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  ihe 
ftHili  of  the  princwie  of  vitality  strugglmg  against  the  progress  of 
diseased  actum.  One  of  our  faculties,  indeed,  the  ims^natiofi, 
seems  not  to  have  been  impaired  by  our  irregularities;  although 
oven  that  power,  after  a  certain  point  of  civilisation  land  luxurioua 
living,  loses  in  substance  what  it  gains  in  extension. 

The  Subject  which  we  are  upon  is  abstruse  and  (fifficult.  il  afi« 
knowledge  myself  unworthy  to  treat  it:  and  after  all  tkataUer 
hcMSds  coaid  say,  the  entire  effects  of  a  long-continued  tinitatural 
diet  on  the  human  mind  must  be  oomaaitted  to  future  develope- 
m^X  and  investigation.  That  there  will  be  some  difficulties  for 
the  naturalist  to  encounter,  the  foUowiog  fact  ms|^  attest  :^-x In  those 
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whoare  proceedUng  towards  An  apoplectic  .dealh,  die  vestiges  of  the 
disease  may  >  be  traced  by  a  careful  observer  ten  or  twelve  years 
antecedent  toihe  eatastrophe.  The  increasing  stimulus  on  the.  brain 
renders  SMcfa  patients  niore^  i]iiick  and  shrewd  than  otherwise  they 
woald  appear  ;  whjeh  clevemess,:bowever,  must  not  be  confounded 
nor  put  into  comparison  with  that  more  sdid  judgment  and 
improved  memory  which  would,  in  all  probability^  attend  on  a 
steady  compliance  with  the  dtelates  of  nature.  What  is  known*  of 
the. imperfect  but  more  vigorous  health  of  savages  may  lead  to  a 
supposition,  that  in  a  really  sound  and.uncorrupted  state,  the, opera* 
tions  of  our  sight  at  least  and  hearing  would  be  much  more  intense, 
and  our  sensual  enjoyments  more  lively  than  they  are  at  present : 
that  likewise,  there  would  be  more  spirit  in  our  countenances,  more 
emphasis  in  our  tones,  more  energy  in  our  actions. 

Contrast  this  our  condition  with  that  of  men  and  women  in  all 
the  health  which,  though  it  has  not  perhaps  been  witnessed,  may 
still  be  imagined.  The  male  broad-shouldered,  dignified,  erect ; 
his  muscles  every  where  strongly  pronounced ;  his  sinewy  form 
gradually  lessening  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet ;  in  every  limb, 
vigor  and  elasticity.  The  woman  more  than  beautiful ;  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  mirth,  or  brimming  with  sweetness ;  happy  in  hes 
own  existence,  and  increasing  the  happiness  of  all  around  her. 
Not  Venus,  first  dripping  from  the  ocean,  could  have  been  pures 
or  more  lovely  than  such  a  female. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  beg  leave  to  recapitulate  what,  has 
been  said,  or.  implied,  in  this  treatise. 

It  appears,  then,  that  diseased  actions  become  suspended  by  the 
adoption  of  the  regimen  discovered  by  Dr.  Lambe ;  .that  although 
paroxysms  of  disease  may  be  renewed  from  internal  changes  which 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  body,  they  decline  in  severity, 
and  gradually  wear  out ;  but  that  from  the  trials  hitherto  made, 
two  years  at  least  are  necessary  to  produce  a  radical  efiect  on  the 
constitution  ;  though  great  relief  is  sometimes  obtained  immediately^ 
i|nd  sometimes  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  months.  That  if 
in  certain  persons  a  considerable  paleness  and  shrinking  of  the 
features  are  occasioned  by  this  mode  of  living,  it  is  not  essential  to 
it,  as  young  children  who  are  so  brought  Op  have  a  fine  color 
ia  the  second  year,  and  enjoy  perfect  health  and  strength.  That 
where  such  consequence  ensues,  it  need  not  excite  apprehension, 
since' the  reason  of  it  is,  that  by  persevering  in  this  temperate  diet 
the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  is  prevented.  That  more- 
ever,  to  give  hopes  of  great  success  from  this  treatment,  the  patients 
should  not  be  very  old,  nor  the  radical  strength  much  impaired ;  for- 
in  confirmed  consumption,  frequently  in  the  ulcerated  cancer,  and 
in  general,  wherever  the  constitution  is  exhausted,  the  benefit,  as 
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we  gee  #11  Dr.  LatDbe'8.Report9'i»f  Caaes,  bat  be<yi  only  pallialiv? 
and  traqsitorv. 

lihe  author  cosaiders.that  Iheie  are  many  litdairr^^aiitiesr  or 
deviations  frpm  healtii  (aome  of  tben  iodia^  aioreiiiiportapit)*wJMch 
P988  unobserved  because  they  are  nor  eommon^but  wbjich;  ought  to 
lie  registered  under  the  bead  of  disfeased  symptoms. :  Sucfa .  ans 
stuttering^  frequent  yawning  .and  siie^ang,  gr^  ^^nsibility  .to 
partial  air :  teething  sickness,  nausea- in  child-bearing ;  extraordinary 
watchfulness,  disturbed  dreams,  starting,  taljuog,  or  rwalkipg.io  the 
sleep;  eyes  or  eye-lids  charged  and  suffused.;  near-sightedness,  or 
any  other  defect'  of  the  senses ;  bkcknesa  on  the  edgeaof  die  teetb 
from  the  tartar. transmitted  from* the  stomach;  .unwhfrieaome,  tob* 
scure  appearance  of  the  skin,  which  yields  not, to  the  application 
of  soap  and  water.:  absence  of  mind,  laainesf,  precitHtation^of 
manner;  iocorrisible  fixedness  in  these  habits ;  illiberal  feelings; 
quarrelsome  inclinations;  thirst  of  power;  inflamed  eagerness  to 
have  one's  way  even  in  points  of  little  consequence  ;*  asperity  and 
hardness  of  character.  To  these  I  will  add  shyness,  which  inits  ad* 
yanced  stage  is  the  beginning  of  insanity;  those  who  are  going  .out 
of  their  senses  being  often  ^o  shy  as  to  hold  their  hands  before  'thek 
faces  when  any  one  comes  into  their  room^ 

By  this  regimen  the  stamina  are  much  improved  -in  infancy ; 
^they  are  altered  in  persons  of  a  middle  age;  and  in  old  men  die 
lictioos  of  the  system  are  beneficially  changed,  although,  no  effect 
is  produced  on  the  stamina.  The  power  of  rumung  farther  than 
the  invalid  formerly  could  do  without  being  out  of  breath,  may  bf 

.  ■  GonsiderioE  what  are  the  disgusting- oflkes  .which  ill  haidth€»it^ 
lupon  servantsy  the  attendants  of  the  sick,  it  seems  a  merciful  dispensation  in 
their  hehalf  that  the  sense  of  smelling  should  be  universally  deficient  in 
them.  It  may  be  imagined  how  baneful  a  vapor  is  imparted  to  the  atmos- 
phere by  consumptive  patients,  when  we  learn  that  the  milk  and  butter  of  k 
cow  confined  in  the  bed-chamber  of  a  ]^er8on  in*  the  last  stage  oi  con* 
f^umption  cannot  be  used,  so  disagreeable  is  their  flavor. 

^  So  deeply  .disordered  are  many  people^  that  their  lightest  wish  kindle^ 
<|uick]^  into  an  appetite;  and  some  individuals  are  so  narih  and  obdurate 
in  their  dispositions,  that  kind  words,  often  repeated,  make  no  impression 
upon  thena ;  but,  let  a  spark  of  anger,  or  of  resentment,  arise  in  their  oosoms, 
it  i:u8hes  into  a  flame,  and  hurries  them  on  to  do  perhaps  the  .very  acticMi 
to  which  the  most  friendly  solicitations  were  unavailing  to  engage  them. 
These  tempers  are  volcanoes  ever  on  the  point  of  bursting  fonh.  Nor  is 
this  the  whole  of  the  evil.  One  never  can  dc  entirely  secure  of  those  who 
appear  better  disposed ;  for  people  undergo  such  mentiu  changes  in  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  that  now  aira  then  one  is  at  a  loss  to  recognize  one's  old  ac- 
quaintances. In  phvsiolo^cal  discussions,  tfaa  moral  and  intellactual  £»r 
culties'should  never  be  disjoined  from  the  physical  and  orgaiuc;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  reasoned  upon  in  this  publication,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  medical  maxim,  that  the  abovementioned  perverse  state  of  mind 
is  an  uneittoj;  symptom  of  much  latent  mischief  in  the  statnina. 
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cMsideiied  m  a^  tost  of  iniproniif  ll^kb.  It  is  true  that  in  tfae 
common  way  of  livings  people  do  resist  attacks  of  sickness;^  and 
life  ism  some  instances  mucb  protracfed.  So  long  indeed  as  the 
vitality  of  the  frame  is  not  extinguishing  (if  I  may  use  that  verb  iii 
a^  nelitlpal  sense)  the  patient  will  be  destroyed  neither  by  acute  iH* 
o^sesy  nor  by  the  medical  treatment  of  them.  But  let  us  not  be 
deceived  by  Ottering  and  Mlacious  circumstances.  When  we 
recollect  the  number  of  acquaintances  and  of  men  prominent  in 
the  society  where  we  are  born,  who,  though  many  of  them  Were 
not  greatly  advanced  in  the  career  of  life,  are  already  removed  from 
the  busy  scene  and  crumbling  in  the  dust,  it  will  not  be  contended 
that  death  does  not  deal  his  weapon  around  him  widi  sufficient 
activity.  Such  an  opinion  at  least  will  not  be  maintained  by  those 
plirents  who  have  smarted  under  the  loss  Of  a  dear  and  engaging 
cUld ;  and  who  dread  the  recurrence  of  such  anguish  more  than  the 
threatened  punishment  of  a  future  world,  or  more  even  than  the 
tortures  which  those  who  have  feeling  are  doomed  to  endure  from 
the  austere  and  intolerant*  The  pale  husband  too,  who  had  car-* 
ried  into  retirement  something  which  the  world  still  desired  to  re- 
eever,  some  mild  and  gracious  woman  whom  it  was  bis  pride  there 
to  serve  in  secret,  his  only  faope>  under  heaven,  to  constitute  her 
happiness— 'he  will  give  an  eager  testimonytd  the  devastations  occa* 
8idn6d  by  the  merciless  leveller  of  mankind*  Recently  has  he  lost 
his  best  companion;  the  spotless  mother  of  his  cbildn^ ;  her  who 
^ims^  the  repciskoryof  his  cares  and  his  secrete ;  who  at  ^cb  f  etum 
ii^  his  threshold  found  no  words  but  kind  ones  for  him.  Has 
she  then  suddenly  cUsappea^red,  who  so  late  was  the  cheerful  and 
sfiseticMiate  Oentre  around* which  the  whole  fannly  revolved;  and 
mho  has  left '  the  question  forever  undecided  whether  she  contri- 
buted more  largely  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  father,  or  of 
the  children?  Heaven  J  what  a  s|Nice])  whiqh  can  never  agaip  b^ 
completely  filled^ » haa  death  occasioned  b^^e !  To  prevent  the  re« 
currence  of  such-  ills  and  ^bittem^Mes,  all  that  1  petition  for  is  a 
fair  experiment  of  Dr.  Lambe's  system.  I  think  I  mfay  confidently 
answer  for  the  result. 

It  is  much  to  be  deored  that  this  regimen .  for :  etfectiiig 
the  gradual  efflux  of  morbific  matter  from  the  human  system 
ehouM  become  general,  and  produce  the  efiects  Which  have 
been  anticipated,  since  it  appears  to  he  the  only  hope  left  for 
mankind,  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  to  which  so  many  thousands 
look  for  relief  from  their  griefs  and  their  sufferings.  If  moral 
instruction  in  every  possible  form,  if  the  doctrines  of  th^  purest 
philosophy  could  have  rendei'ed  men  virtuous  and' happy,  ho^w 
many  ages. Would  have  elapsed  since. these  qualities  had  oeen  uni- 
versal.   On  no  shelf  in  any  library  can  we  cast  our  eyes  without 
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reflecting^  to  no  sermon  from  aiiy  pulpit  eto  we  bend  our  attention 
wMioiit  feeitilg^  that  if  we>  did  bot  regulate  oar  conduct  by  balf 
the  .excellent  precepts  there  inculcated,  asJittle  occasion  urouM 
there  be  for  restrictive  laws  as  for  an  alterative  regiiiien.  But 
nnfortunately,  tnan  has  quitted  his  instincts  without  sufliciently 
cuttivating  his  reason ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  sateh  a  scene  is 
ct^ntinually  exhibited  on  this  dobeai  tolead  onetoinquhre  Whethier 
it  is  destined  to  be  eCernatty'the  place  of  anmseaient/ the  pli^- 
house  of  our  planetaiy  system.'  But'  I  am'  too  anxious  not  to 
stray  out  of  my  limited  province  of  mei^Iy  stating  the  success  of  a 
cHatetic  experiment  m  my  own  familjfy  Co  pmime  this  subjed 
ftrther. 


conclitsion; 

As  to  the  plan  of  this  volume,  which  may^as  weR  pierhaps  b^ 
spoken  of  here  as  any  where  else,  the  author,  after  briefly  staUng 
his  subject,  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  ordinances  of  the 
scriptures  respecting  food  with  the  dietetic  doctrines  prevalent  in 
this  essay  ;  and  likewise  those  ancient  fiibles  which  be  believes  to 
have  an  allusion  to  the  early  Condition  of  mankind,  as  connected 
with  the  sutgect  in  question.  He  shows  in  the  next  place  that 
arguments  may  be  brou^t  from  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy 
in  iavor  of  a  general  vegetable  diet  among  men ;  especially, 
from  the  distinction  of  i^  colon  in  the  herbivorous  and  eamivoroos 
tribes;  there  being  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  herbivorous  animals 
having  the  colon  cellulated,  but  where  an  increase  of  the  digestive 
process  is  provided  for  earlier  in  die  alimaitary  canal,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  four  stomachs  of  the  sheep  and  cow.  That  the 
diminution  of  vigor  and  curtailment  of  life  suffered  by  man  are 
partaken  by  the  animals*  which  he  has  domesticated,  and  also  that 
the  unfavorable  opinion  of  a  flesh  diet  here  inculcated,  derives  sup- 
port from  certain  passages  in  the  works  of  several  highly  estimated 
writers.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  cite  authorities  cm  one  of 
the  two  leading  branches  of  his  subject,  the  poison  of  common 
water;  and  after  defrforing  the  fallen  state  of  the  faculties  of  memory 

*  So  long  as  men  are  compassionate  to  such  a  degree  that  they  cannot 
hear  a  fly  strugglios  in  a  spider's  web  without  em&on,.  it  never  otn  be 
reasonably  maintained  that  it  is  their  natural  impulse  to  wound  and  kill  the 
dumb  animalsy  or  to  butcher  one  another  in  what  is  caHed  the  field  ef  honor, 

*  In  remarking  upon  the  inferior  animals,  it  might  have  been  stated,  that 
like  map,  they  lose,  when  domesticated,  many  instincts.  The  horse  which 
Is  caught  in  the  forests  of  Hungary  and  connned  in  a  stable,  preserves  the 
instinct  of  bleeding  himself  by  opening  a  vein  in  his  5id<»,oron  thc^forehand, 
with  his  teeth,  wheneveir  he  is  uverheated-by  lung  journeys. 
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«ad  juf^Qiepf,  b^  rdates  the  partieuhrs  of  •an  experiment  of  the 
^^BQgetabie  regimen  instituted  ^in  his  own  familj* ,  He  next  states 
tthe  evidence  against  ameat  diet^  attempts  a  reply  to  several  of  the 
objections  usoaUy  made  to  Dr.*  Lambe's  principles^  and  ventures 
'finally  to  touch  upon  some  consequences  connected  with  the  theory 
of  contagion,  which  he  conceives  to  follow  fit>m  those  principles. 

He  will  now  close  this;first  part  of  the  book  with  a  caution  to 
him  who  may  become  a  convert  to  this  sinq>le  method  of  prevent- 
ing disease,  not  to  lose  his  temper  whan  assailed  in  argument  by 
bis  tenacious  opponents  with  violence  almost  inexplicable;  and 
-to  be  firm  and  constant  in  his  own  practice,  in  contempt  of  ail  the 
means  which  will  be  resorted  to,  whether  threats  or  persuasions,  to 
turn  him  aside  from  his  offensive  purpose;  remembering,  if  he 
asjiire  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  what  were  the  ancient  con- 
ditions of  that  claim,  and  what  the  oracular  language  in  which  they 
were -pronounced — 

'Quisnam  igitur  liber?  sapiens,  sibi  qui  imp^riosus.        ' 
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APPENDIX. 


Mr.  Locke  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  intellectual 
state  of  mankind.  In  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding!  book 
ii.  ch.  33,  he  says,  ''  There  is  scarce  any  one  that  does  not  observe 
something  that  seems  odd  to  him^  and  is  in  itself  really  extravagant 
in  the  opinions,  reasonings,  and  actions  of  other  men.  The  least 
flaw  of  this  kind,  if  at  all  difFerent  from  his  own^  every  one  is 
quick-sighted  enough  to  espy  in  another,  and  will  by  the  authority 
of  reason  forwardly  condemn,  though  he  be  guilty  of  much  greater 
unreasonableness  in  his  own  tenets  and  conduct,  which  he  never 
perceives,  and  will  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  convinced  of. 

'^  This  proceeds  not  wholly  from  self-love,  though  that  has  often 
a  great  hand  in  it.  Men  of  fair  minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the 
overweening  of  self-flattery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it;  and  \n  many 
cases  one  with  amazement  hears  the  arguings,  and  is  astonished 
at  the  obstinacy  of  a  worthy  man,  who  yields  not  to  the  evidence  of 
reason,  though  laid  before  him  as  clear  as  day-light. 

'^  This  sort  of  unreasonableness  is  usually  imputed  to  education 
and  prejudice,  and  for  the  most  part  truly  enough,  though  that 
reaches  not  the  bottom  of  the  disease,  nor  shows  distinctly  enough 
whence  it  rises,  or  wherein  it  lies.  Education  is  often  rightly 
assigned  for  the  cause,  and  prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  for 
the  thing  itself:  but  yet,  I  think  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther, 
who  would  trace  this  sort  of  madness  to  the  root  it  springs  from ; 
and  so  explain  it  as  to  show  whence  this  flaw  has  its  original  in 
very  sober  and  rational  minds,  and  wherein  it  consists. 

^*  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  calling  it  by  so  harsh  a  name  as  mad- 
ness, when  it  is  considered  that  opposition  to  reason  deserves 
that  name,  and  is  really  madness ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  man  so 
free  from  it,  but  that  if  he  should  always,  on  all  occasions,  argue 
or  do  as  in  some  cases  he  constantly  does,  would  not  be  thought 
fitter  for  Bedlam  than  civil  conversation.  L  do  not  here  mean 
when  he  is  under  the  power  of  an  unruly  passion,  but  in  the  steady 
calm  course  of  his  life.'' 

Mr.  Locke,  not  having  discovered  the  physical  source  of  this 
disease,  as  he  calls  it,  ascribes  it  to  a  wrong  association  of  ideas, 
which  is  only  another  effect  of  the  same  cause. 
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^  HOUGH  the  treaty  of  Limerick  was  now  violated  in  every  pointy 
the  spirit  of  persecution  was  still  restless  and  unsatisfied.  How- 
ever great  was  the  ingenuity  of  the  legislators  who  produced  that 
master*piece  of  oppression^  the  act  to  prevent  the  farther  growth 
of  Poperyi  it  was  found  that  another  act  was  still  wanting  to  ex- 
plain and  amend  it.    Such  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1709.' 

The  1st  clause  provides^  that  no  Papists  shall  be  capable  of 
taking  any  annuity  for  life. 

The  follovring  is  the  Sd  clause,  every  word  of  which  is  of  value, 
in  order  to  show  the  vexations  with  which  the  unfortunate  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  have  been  exposed :  <<  And,  be  it  further  enacted, 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  where  and  as  often  as  any  child  or 
cnildren  of  any  Popish  parent  or  parents  hath,  or  have  heretofore 
professed  or  conformed  him,  her,  or  themselves,  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  as  by  law  established,  aadenndled  in  die  High  Court  of 
Chsuicery,a  certificate  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  he,  she, 
or  they  shall  inhabit  or  reside,  testif]^g  his,  her^  pr  their  being  a 
Protestant,  and  conforming  him,  her,  or  themselves,  to  the  church 
of  Ireland,  as  by  law  established,  it  shall  and  may  be  Icemfidjbr 
the  High  Court- qf  Chancery^  upon  a  biU  founded  upon  this  net,  to 
oblige  the  said  Papist  parent 9  or  parents^  to  discover  upon  oath 
the  Jidl  value  qfaU  his,  her,  or  their  estate,  as  wett  personal  as 
real,  clear,  over  and  above  all  real  incumbrances  and  debts  con- 

'  8th  Anne,  c.  3. 
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tracted,  bona  fide^  for  ralaable  tonsideration,  before  the  enrolment 
of  such  certificate,  and  thereupon  to  make  such  order  for  the  sttp* 
part  and  maintenance  of  such  Protestant  child  or  children,  bj  the 
distribution  of  the  said  real  and  personal  estate,  to  and  among  such 
Protestant  child  or  children,  for  the  present  support  of  such  Pro^ 
testant  child  or  children ;  and  also  to  and  for  the  portion  or  por- 
tions, and  future  maintenance  or  maintenances,  of  such  Protestant 
childi  or  children,  after  the  decease  of  such  Popish  parent  or  parentSy 
as  the  said  court  shall  judge  fit." 

The  I2th  clause  provides,  that  all  converts  in  public  employments, 
members  of  parliament,  barristers,  attorneys,  or  officers  of  any 
courts  of  law, 'shall  educate  their  children  Protestants. 

By  the  14th  clause,  the  Popish  wife  of  a  Papist,  having  power 
to  make  a  jointure,  conforming,  shall,  if  she  survives  her  husband^ 
have  such  provision,  not  exceeding  the  power  of  her  husband,  to 
make  a  jointure,  as  the  Chancellor  shall  adjudge. 

By  the  15th  clause,  the  Popish  wife  of  a  Papist,  not  being  othei^- 
wise  provided  for,  conforming,  shall  have  a  proportion  out  of  his 
chattels,  notwithstanding  any  will  or  voluntary  disposition,  and 
the  Stat.  7th  W.  III.  6. 

The  16th  clause  provides,  that  a  Papist  teaching  school  publicly> 
or  in  a  private  house^  or  as  usher  to  a  Protestant^  shall  be  deemed 
and  prosecuted  as  a  Popish  regular  convict. 

The  18th  clause  provides,  that  Popish  priests,  who  shall  be  con* 
verted,  shall  receive  SO/,  per  annum^  to  be  levied  and  psdd  by 
Grand  Juries. 

The  20th  clause  provides,  whimsically  enough,  for  the  reward 
of  discovering  Popish  clergy  and  schoolmasters,  viz. 

For  discovering  an  archbishop,  bishop,  vicar-generali 
or  other  person  exercising  any  foreign  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction    ---------      jfi50  0  0 

For  discovering  each  regular  clergyman^  and  each  se* 

cular  clergyman,  not  registered      -----  j6i20  0  0 

For  discovering  each  Popish  schoolmaster  or  usher  *  j610  0  0 
^  The  21st  clause  empowers  two  Justices  to  summon  any  Papist 
of  18  years  of  age,  and  if  he  shall  refuse  to  give  testimony  where 
iind  when  he  heard  mass  celebrated,  and  who  and  what  persont 
were  present  at  the  celebration  of  it,  and  likewise  touching  the 
tesidence  and  abode  of.  any  priest  or  Popish  schoolmaster  to  com- 
mit him  to  jail,  without  bail,  for  12  months^  or  until  he  shall  pBf 

By  the  25th  clause,  no  priest  can  officiate  except  in  the  parish  for 
which  he  is  registered,  by  2d  Anne,  c.  7- 

The  30th  clause  provides  for  the  discovery  of  all  trusts  agreed 
to  be  undertaken  in  favor  of  Papists  \  and  enables  anyTrotestant 
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to  fik  a  bill  in  Chancery  agsdnst  any  person  concerned  in 'any  sale, 
Jease,  mor^^age^  or  incumbrance,  in  trust  for  Papists,  and  to  com- 
pel him  to  discover  tbe  same ;  and  it  further  provides,  that  all 
issues  to  be  tried  in  any  action  founded  upon  this  act,  shall  be 
tried  by  none  but  known  Protestants. 

The  37th  clause  provides,  that  no  Papist  in  trade,  except  in  the 
linen  trade,  shall  take  more  than  two  apprentices. 

The  following  are  the  other  acts  passed  in  this  reign  concerning 
the  Catholics. — 

An  act  to  prevent  Popish  clergy  from  coming  into  the  king- 
dom.' 

An  act  for  registering  Popish  clergy.  By  which  all  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  then  in  the  kingdom  were  required  to  give  in  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  at  the  next  quarter  sessions :  by  this 
act  they  are  prohibited  from  employing  curates.^ 

An  act  to  amend  this  act.^ 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend  an  act  to  prevent  Papists  being  so- 
licitors or  sheriffs,  &c.^ 

Clauses  are  introduced  into  this  act,  by  which  Catholics  are  pre- 
vented from  serving  on  Grand  Juries  ;  and  by  which,  in  trials  upon 
any  statute  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest,  the  plaintiff* 
might  challenge  a  Papist,  which,  challenge  the  judge  was  to  allow. 

During  all  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  inferior  civil  officers,  by 
order  of  Government,  were  incessantly  harassing  the  Catholics, 
with  oaths,  imprisonments,  and  forfeitures,  without  any  visible  cause 
but  hatred  of  their  religious  profession.  In  the  year  1708,  on  the 
bare  rumor  of  an  intended  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Pretender, 
forty-one  Roman  Catholic  noblemen  a.nd  gentlemen  were  impri- 
soned in  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  ^nd,  when  they  were  afterwards 
9et  at  liberty,  the  Government  was  so  sensible  of  the  wrong  done 
to  them,  that  it  remitted  their  fees,  amounting  to  8002.  A  custom 
that  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  for  infirm  men,  women> 
and  children,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  every  summer  to  a  place  called 
St.  John's  well,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  re- 
lief from  their  several  disorders,  by  performing  at  it  certain  acts 
of  penance  and  devoti(Mi,  was  deemed  an  object  worthy  of  the' se- 
rious consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  who  accorcUngly 
passed  a  vote,  that  these  sickly  devotees  «'  were  assembled  in  that 
place  to  the  great  hazard  and  danger  of  the  public  peace,  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom.''  They  also  passed  a  vote,  on  the  17th  March, 
I705f  <<  That  all  magistrates  and  other  persons  whatsoever,  who 

*  ad  Anne,  c.  S.  ^  $d  Anne,  c.  f.  ^  4th  Anne,  c.  2. 

^  6th  Anne,  c^-1.  -  See  also  0  Anne,  c.  16.  V^  6.  and  8  Anne,  c.  3«  ^.  S6. 
concerning  Friests  marrying  Protestants. 
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neglected  or  omitted  to  put  them  (the  penal  laws)  in  due  execu- 
tion} were  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom )'''  and  in  June^ 
1705,  they  resolved,  <<  That  the  saying  and  hearing  of  mass,  by 
persons  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  aojuration,  tended  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  Pretender ;  and  that  such  judges  and  magistrates 
as  wilfully  neglected  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into,  and  to  discover 
such  wicked  practices,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  her 
Majesty's  Government."*  And,  upon  another  occasion,  they  re- 
solved, <<That  the  prosecutbg  and  informing  against  Papists  was 
an  honorable  service  to  the  Government/'^ 


GEORGE  I. 

The  following  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  in  this  reign,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  system  which  had  been  adopted  by 
William  and  Anne,  for  preventing  the  growth  of  Popery. 

An  act  to  make  the  militia  of  this  kingdom  more  useful.^ 

By  the  11th  and  12th  clauses  of  this  act,  the  horses  of  Papists 
may  be  seized  for  the  militia. 

.    By  the  4th  and  18th  clauses.  Papists  are  to  pay  double  towards 
raising  the  militia. 

.   By  the  16th  clause.  Popish  house-keepers  in  a  city,  are  to  find 
fit  Protestant  substitutes. 

An  act  to  restrain  Papists  from  being  high  or  petty  constables, 
and  for  the  better  regulating  the  parish  watches.^  ^    . 

An  act  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  fraudulent  conveyances, 
in  order  to  multiply  votes  for  electing  members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament/&c.<^ 

By  the  7th  clause  of  this  act,  lio  Papist  can  vote  at  an  election, 
unless  he  takes  thd  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration* 
.    An  act  for  the  better  regulating  the  town  of  Galway,  and  for 
strengthening  the  Protestant  interest  therein.^ .. 
.    Ai^  act  for  the  better  regulating  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Kilkenny,  and  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest  therein.' 
.    An  act  by  which  Papists  resident  in  towns,  who  shall  not  pro* 
vide  a  Protestant  watchman  to  watch  in  their  room,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  certain  penalties.? 

By  the  12th  Geo.  I.  c.  9.  §.  7.  No  Papist  can  vote  at  any  ves- 
try held  for  the  purpose  of  levying  or  assessing  money  for  rebuild- 
ing and  repairing  parish  churches. 

»  Com.  Jour.  3.  289.  *  lb.  319.  ^  lb.  319.  *  2d  G.  1.  c.  9. 

*  2cl  G.  I.  c.  10. — ^This  act  expired  in  three  years,  and  was  not  renewed. 
6  2d  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  ^  4th  Geo.  I.  c^  13.  ^  4ili  Geo,  I.  c.  16. 

^  Cth  Geo.  I.  c.  10. 
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These  acts  of  ParGament  originated  in  the  same  spirit  of  per* 
secution,  which  disgraced  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  and 
were,' like  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  of  those  ragns,  pal- 
pable violations  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  Though  a  glimmering 
of  toleration  had  found  its  way  into  the  councils  of  England,  and 
given  rise  to  ^^  an  act  for  exempting  Protestant  dissenters  tf  thU 
Country  (Ireland)  from  certain  penalties  to  which  they  were  sub^ 
ject^^  the  Catholics  were  excluded,  by  a  particular  clause,  from  any 
benefit  of  it.  And  though  it  was  in  this  reign  that  the  first  act' 
passed  ^^for  discharging  all  persons  in  offices  and  employments  fion 
all  penalties  which  they  had  incurred  by  not  qualifying  themselves^ 
pursuant  to  an  act  to  prevent  theforther  growth  of  Popery y^  the 
favor  conferred  by  it  was  wholly  to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  as  no 
Catholic  had  been  placed  in  any  public  office  since  the  passing 
of  that  penal  law. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Catholics  was  in  this  reign  put  to  a  complete 
trial,  by  the  Scotch  rebellion  of  17 15.  If,  after  having  fought 
three  campaigns  in  support  of  James's  pretensions  to  the  throne  of 
Ireland  ;  after  having  experienced  the  infraction  of  every  part  of 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  been  exposed  to  a  code  of  statutes,  by 
which  they  were  totally  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  if,  after  they  had  become  subject  « to  the  worst 
of  all  oppressions,  the  persecution  of  private  society  and  private 
manners,"*  they  had  embarked  in  the  cause  of  the  invader,  thrir 
conduct  would  have  been  that  of  a  high  spirited  nation,  goaded 
into  a  state  of  desperation  by  their  relentless  tormentors,  and  if 
their  resistance  had  been  successful,  their  leaders  would  have  ranked 
among  the  Tells  and  Washingtons  of  modern  history. — But  so 
far  from  yielding  to  the  natural  dictates  of  revenge,  or  attempting 
to  take  advantage  of  what  was  passing  in  Scotland  to  regain  their 
rights,  they  did  not  follow  the  example  of  their  rulers,  in  violating^ 
upon  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  a  sacred  and  solemn  compact  j 
and  thus  they  gave  the  strongest  testimony,  that  they  had  wholly 
given  up  their  former  hopes  of  establishing  a  Catholic  prince  upon 
the  throne.  Their  loyalty  was  not,  however,  a  protection  to  them 
against  the  oppressions  of  their  Protestant  countrymen.  The  pe- 
nalties for  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  were  generally  and  rigidly 
inflicted.  Their  chapels  were  shut  up,  their  priests  dragged  from, 
their  hiding-places,  hurried  into  prisons,  and  from  thence  sent  |nto 
banishment. 

'  6th  Geo.  I.  c.  9.  *  Burke's  Letter  to  a  Peer  of  Ireland. 
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GEORGE  II. 

In  this  reign^  the  following  additional  disabilities  were  imposed 
upon  the  Catholics.  ^ 

By  the  1st  G.  11.  c.  9.  sect«  7.  no  Papist  can  vote  at  an  election 
without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  However  great  the  op- 
pression which  the  Catholics  had  experienced  during  former  reigns^ 
this  measure  altogether  completed  their  entire  exclusion  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Constitution,  and  from  the  opportunity  of  regaining 
their  former  just  rights.  It  was  because  this  privilege  had  begun 
to  operate  amongst  Protestants  in  a  manner  very  favorable  to  the 
Catholics^  and  to  bring  about  a  feeling  of  regret  for  their  sufferings^ 
and  a  coalition  between  the  two  parties  to  oppose  the  influence  of 
the  English  Government  as  a  common  cause  of  grievances,  that 
Primate  Boulter  advised  the  Ministers  to  pass  this  law.  His 
principle  of  government  for  Ireland,  was  to  uphold  the  English  in* 
terest  by  the  divisions  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  it 
induced  him  to  adopt  the  desperate  resolution  of  disfranchising,  at 
one  stroke,  above  five-sixths  of  its  population.' 

By  the  first  clause  of  1st  Geo.  ll.  c.  30.  barristers,  six  clerks, 
&c.  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

By  the  second  clause  all  converts,  &c.  are  bound  to  educate 
their  children  as  Protestants. 

By  7th  Geo.  II.  c*  5.  sect.  12.  barristers  or  solicitors,  marry- 
ing Papists,  are  deemed  Papists,  and  made  subject  to  all  penalties 
as  such. 

By  7th  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  no  convert  can  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
whose  wife,  or  children,  under  16  years  of  age,  are  educated  Pa- 
pists. 

The  13th  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  is  an  act  to  amend  former  acts  for  dis- 
arming Papists. 

By  the  6th  clause  of  this  act,  Protestants  educating  their  children 
as  Papists,  are  made  subject  to  the  same  disabilities  as  Papists  are. 

By  9th  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  no  person  can  serve  on  a  petty  jury,  unless 
seized  of  a  freehold  of  5L  per  annum,  or,  being  a  Protestant,  un- 
less  possessed  of  a  profit  rent  of  15/.  per  annum  under  a  lease  for 
years. 

By  9th  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  sect.  5.  persons  robbed  by  privateers,  during 
war  with  a  Popish  prince,  shall  be  reimbursed  by  grand  jury  pre- 

■  Primate  Boulter,  in  his  Letter  of  this  year  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bnry  (1st.  vol.  p.  210.)  says, "  There  arc,  probably,  in  this  kingdom,  five  Pa- 
pists, at  least,  to  one  Protestanf 
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sentment,  and  the  money  be  levied  upon  the  goods  and  lands  of 
Popish  inhabitants  only. 

The  19th  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  is  an  act  for  granting  a  duty  oq  hawkers 
and  pedlars  to  the  society  of  Protestant  charter-schools.  ■ 

The  19th  Geo.  II.  c.  IS.  is  an  act  to  annul  all  marriages  between 
Protestants  and  Papists,  or  celebrated  by  Popish  priests.^ 

By  the  2Srd  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  sect.  3.  every  Popish  priest  who  shall 
celebrate  any  marriage  contrary  to  12th  Geo.  I.  c.  S.  and  be  thereof 
convicted,  shall  be  hanged. 

Of  these  last  acts,  and  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  administration,  Mr. 
Burke  gives  the  following  account — <<  This  man,  while  he  was 
duping  the  credulity  of  the  Papists  with  fiiie  words  in  private,  and 
commending  their  good  behaviour  during  a  rebellion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  it  well  deserved  to  be  commended  and  rewarded,  was  capa^ 
ble  of  urging  penal  laws  against  them  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,^ 

'  The  following  is  the  preamble  of  the  charter  for  erecting  these  schools. 
''George  II.  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  Forasmuch  as  we  have  received  in- 
formation, by  the  petition  of  the  lord  primate,  lord  chancellor,  archbishops, 
noblemen,  bishops,  judges,  gentry,  and  clergy,  of  our  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  said  kingdom,  there  are  great  tracts  of  land  al- 
most entirely  inhabited  by  Papists,  who  are  kept  by  their  clergy  in  great 
ignorance  of  the  true  religion,  and  bred  up  in  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Government.  That  the  erecting  of  English  Protestant  schools  in  those  places, 
is  absolute^  necessary  for  their  conversion  ;  that  the  English  parish  schools  al- 
ready established,  are  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  nor  can  the  residence  of 
the  parochial  clergy  only  fully  answer  that  ena." — Catholics  are  excluded  by 
this  charter  from  being  subscribers  to,  or  members  of  this  society.  Vid.  Re^ 
port  of  Committee  of  Irish  H,  of  Commons,  14  Jp.  1788.  Jr.  Comm,  Joum. 
12  Jp,  810. 

The  children  admitted  into  the  schools  are  orphans,  or  the  children  of 
Catholic  and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  who,  from  their  situation  in  life, 
are  not  likely  to  educate  them  as  Protestants.  They  are  apprenticed  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  with  a  fee  of  seven  guineas  with  each  female,  and  of 
£ve  guineas  with  each  male,  into  Protestant  families.  The  society  give  a 
portion  of  five  pounds  to  every  person  educated  in  these  schools,  upon  bis 
or  her  marrying  a  Protestant 

In  Sept.  1806,  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  were  3130. 

The  funds  of  the  society  consist  in  lands,  funded  property,  and  an  annual 
grant  of  Parliament. — ^They  amount  to  about  34,000/.  per  annum.  ,  From  the 
year  1754, 31  Geo.  II.  c.  1.  to  the  1st  January,  1808,  there  has  been  granted 
by  Parliament  to  this  society  491,326/.  besides  certain  duties  on  hawkers 
imd  pedlars,  from  1754  to  1786. 

By  the  S3rd  G.  II.  c.  11.  the  society  may  appoint  persons  to  take  up  beg- 
gar children,  and  send  them  to  the  charter  schools,  and  when  old  enough 
bind  them  apprentices. 

^:  By  the  same  act,  §.  8.  a  child  received  with  the  parent's  consent,  is  deemed 
a  child  of  the  public,  and  may  be  disposed  of  though  claimed  by  the  parent. 

*  The  first  act  on  this  head  is  6  Anne,  c.  16. 1,  &c.   8  Anne,  c.  3.  Sect.  26. 

?  i*  The  measures  that  have  hitherto  been  taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
Popery,  have,  I  hope,  had  some,  and  will  still  have  a  greater  effect;  however  I 
leave  it  to  your  consideration  whether  nothing  further  can  be  done,  either  by 
new  laws,  or  by  more  effectual  execution  of  those  in  being,  to  seairethe  nation 
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and  of  stimulating  with  prorocatiYes  the  wearied  and  half  exhausted 
bigotry  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  They  set  to  work,  but  they 
were  at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  for  they  had  already  almost  gone 
through  every  contrivance  which  could  waste  the  vigor  of  their  coun- 
try :  but,  after  much  struggle,  they  produced  a  child  of  their  old  age, 
the  shocking  and  unnatural  act  about  marriages,  which  tended  to 
finish  the  scheme  for  making  the  people  not  only  two  distinct  par* 
ties  for  ever,  but  keeping  them  as  two  distinct  species  in  the  same 
land.  Mr.  Gardinei^s  humanity  was  shocked  at  it,  as  one  of  the 
worst  parts  of  that  truly  barbarous  system,  if  one  could  well  settie 
the  preference,  where  almost  all  the  parts  were  outrages  on  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of  nations.'^' 

Of' the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  during  the  Scotch  rebellion  of 
1745,  fortunately  for  them,  but  gready  to  the  shame  of  those  who 
accuse  them  of  being  actuated  by  religious  principles  inconsistent 
with  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  there  is  on  record  an  irrefutable 
document.  In  the  year  1762,  upon  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
about  the  expediency  of  raising  five  regiments  of  Catholics  for  the 
King  of  Portugal,  the  Primate,  Dr.  Stone,  in  answer  to  the  usual 
objections  that  were  urged  on  all  occasions  against  the  good  faith 
and  loyalty  of  that  body,  declared  in  his  place,  *<  that  in  the  year 
1747,  after  that  rebellion  was  entirely  suppressed,  happening  to  be 
in  England,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  all  the  papers  of 
the  rebels,  and  their  correspondents,  which  were  seized  in  the  cuji* 
tody  of  Murray,  the  Pretender's  secretary  \  and  that,  after  having 
spent  much  time,  and  taken  great  pains  in  examining  them,  not 
without  some  share  of  the  then  common  suspicion,  that  there  might 
be  some  private  understanding  and  intercourse  between  them  and 
the  Irish  Catholics,  he  could  not  discover  the  least  trace,  hint,  or 
intimation  of  such  ifitercourse  or  correspondence  in  them,  or  of 
any  of  the  latter's  favoring  or  abetting,  or  having  been  so  much 
as  made  acquainted  with  the  designs  or  proceedings  of  these  rebels. 
And  what,"  he  said,  <<  he  wondered  at  most  of  all  was,  that  in  all 
his  researches,  he  had  not  met  with  any  passage  in^  any  of  these 
papers,  from  which  he  could  infer,  that  either  their  holy  father, 
the  pope,  or  .any  of  his  cardinals,  bishops,  or  other  dignitaries  of 
.  that  church,  or  any  of  the  Irish  clergy,  had  either  directly,  or  in- 
directly, encouraged,  aided,  or  approved  of  tl>e  commencing  or 
carrying  on  of  that  rebellion.*'* 

against  the  greater  number  of  Papists,  whose  speculative  errors  would  only 
deserve  pity  if  their  pernicious  influence  upon  civil  society  did  not  both  re- 
quire and  authorise  restraint." — Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  October 
8, 1745. — ^Com.  Jour.  7. 642. 

I  Jitter  to  a  Peer  in  Ireland. 

*  Curry,  llev.  of  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland,  2.  261. 
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>  lliose.of'thedergy.of  England^  who  lately  took  so  active  apart 
ia  exciting  and  upholding  the  infamous  outcry  of  "  No  Popery'*-T- 
villjdo  well  to  compare  this  declaration  of  Primate  Stone,  with  the 
following  statement  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  clergy,  immediately 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Scotch  rebellion.  They  will  learn 
liow  easily  it  is,  even  for  the  grave  profession  of  the  church  to  coni* 
mit  errors,  and  to  pollute  its  sacred  character,  by  embarking  in  the 
controversy  of  party  politics.  "  The  bishops  wrote  pastoral  letters 
tp  their  respective  diocesans,  to  excite  the  members  of  the  estab- 
lished church  to.  enforce  all  the  penal  statutes,  and  with  equal  wis* 
4om  and  charity,  an4  ^  ready  obedience  did  the  clergy  follow  the, 
example  and  directions  of  their  superiors,  and  apply  the  whole 
power  of  their  body  to  support  the  fanatic  politics  of  the  day.  In 
their  inflammatory  sermons  they  excited  religious  animosity  by 
reviving  the  most  shocking  circumstances  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
164»1,  andof  the  gun-powder  plot  in  England  in  1605.  These 
transactions  were  studiously  aggravated,  and  the  crimes,  whether 
real  or  supposed,  committed  by  Catholics,  dead  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before,  were  imputed  to  all  those  who  survived  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion."' 

^  If  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  was  improper,  on  ac- 
count of  its  inconsistency  with  those  principles  of  universal  charity, 
diat  the  gospel  inculcated,  it  was  still  more  so,  from  there  being  no 
grounds  even  of  suspicion,  that  the  Catholics  were  disloyal.  Be- 
sides, it  was  indecent  in  the  last  degree  for  those,  who  were  en- 
dowed by  the  state  for  the  purpose  only  of  discharging  the  functions 
of  a  religious  profession,  to  degrade  their  sacred  character  by  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  the  civil  magistrates,  and  embarking  in  all  the  tu- 
mult and  passion  of  political  persecution.  The  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  priests  at  this  period  forms  a  contrast,  by  no  means  cre- 
ditable to  those  who  teach  the  superior  tolerance  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  ground  their  animosities  against  the  Catholics  on 
the  supposed  illiberality  which  controls  their  principles.  This  op- 
pressed and  indigent  body  of  men,  instead  of  taking  offence  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  established  church, 
^  CQ-operat^  with  their  Protestant  brethren,  to  maintain  order  and 
tranquillity.  Their  pastoral  letters,  public  discourses  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  private  admonitions,  were  equally  directed  for  the  service 
of  the  Government."*  Yet  these  clergy  were  the  members  of  that 
church,  the  principles  of  which  are  stated  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
hy  .many  of  the  English  clergy,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  impossibIe» 
that  a  Catholic  can  be  a  good  subject. 

»  Curry  llev.  ?.  259. 
^  Chesterfield's  Works,  1.  150.  Ir.  Ed. 
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Oo  tlie  26di  September,  1757,  the  Duke  of  Bedfbnl  vras  sworn 
ui  Lord  Lieutenant.  His  open  declarations  of  liberal  sentiments 
towards  the  Catholics,  and  some  communications  that  were  made 
for  t{ie  first  tim^  since  the  passing  of  the  ferocious  act  of  Anne  ta 
prevent  the  growth  of  Popery,  of  an  intention  to  repeal  some  part 
of  the  penal  laws,  encouraged  them  to  hope  for  a  change  in  the 
system  of  Irish  government.  Ten  days  after  his  arrival,^  the  Ca-. 
thoiic  clergy  of  Dublin,  influenced  by  these  communications,  read 
the  follawing  exhortation  to  their  respective  congregations.  It 
forms  the  first  and  a  very  important  document  in  proof  of  the  auf*. 
ferings,  the. resignation,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  body.  It  is. 
one  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention,  as  being  well  calculated  to  re* 
move  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  those  who  still  persist  in. 
calumniating  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  representing  them 
as  enemies  to  the  King  and  Constitution. 

« 

Exhortation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Dublin^  readjrofn 
their  Altars  on  the  2d  of  October ^  1 757. 

It  is  now  time.  Christians,  that  you  return  your  most  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  God,  who,  after  visiting  you  with  a  scarcity, 
which  approached  near  unto  a  famine,  has  been  graciously  pleased, 
like  a  merciful  father,  to  hear  your  prayers,  and  feed  you  with  a 
plentiful  harvest  \  nor  ought  you  to  forget  those  kind  benefactors,, 
who,  in  the  severest  times,  mindful  only  of  the  public  good,  gene- 
rously bestowed,  without  any  distinction  of  persons,  those  large  cha-^ 
rities,  by  which  thousands  were  preserved,  who  otherwise  must  have 
perished  the  victims  of  hunger  and  poverty.  We  ought  especially^ 
to  be  most  earnest  in  our  thanks  to  the  chief  governors  and  magis- 
trates of  the  kingdom,  and  of  this  city  in  particular,  who,  on  thist 
occasion,  proved  the  fathers  and  saviours  of  the  nation.  But  as, 
we  have  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  showing  our  acknowledge 
ment  to  our  temporal  governors,  than  by  an  humble,  peaceful,  and 
obedient  behaviour ;  as  hitherto,  we  earnestly  exhort  you  to  c(m« 
tinue  in  the  same  happy  and  Christian  disposition,  and  thus,  by. 
degrees,  you  will  entirely  efiace  in  their  minds  those  evil  impres- 
sions, which  have  been  conceived  so  puch  to  our  prejudice,  and 
industriously  propagated  by  our  enemies.  A  series  of  more  than 
sixty  years  spent,  with  a  pious  resignation,  under  the  hardships  of 
very  severe  penal  laws,  and  with  die  greatest  thankfulness  for  the 
lenity  and  moderation,  with  which  they  were  executed,  ever  since- 
the  accession  of  the  present  royal  family,  is  certaiply  a  fact  which, 
must  outweigh,  in  the  minds  of  all  unbiassed  persons,  any  mis* 
Conceived  opinions  of  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  our  holy  church. 

You  know  that  it  has  always  been  our  constant  practice,  as  mi-- 
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nisters  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  inspire  you  with  the  greatest  horror  for 
thefts,  frauds,  murders,  and  the  like  abominable  crimes  ;  as  being 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  destructive  of  civil 
society,  condemned  by  our  most  holy  church,  which,  so  far  from 
justifying  them  on  tne  score  of  religion,  or  any  other  pretext 
whatsoever,  delivers  the  unrepenting  authors  of  such  criminal  prac- 
tices over  to  Satan. 

We  are  no  less  zealous  than  ever  in  exhorting  you  to  abstain 
from  cursing,  swearing,  and  blaspheming  \  detestable  vices,  to 
which  the  poorer  sort  of  our  people  are  most  unhappily  addicted^ 
and  which  must,  at  one  time  or  other,  bring  down  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  upon  you  in  some  visible  punishment,  unless  you  abso- 
lutely refrain  from  them. 

It  is  probable,  that  from  hence  some  people  have  taken  occasion 
to  brand  us  with  this  infamous  calumny,  that  we  need  not  fear  to 
take  false  oaths,  and  consequently  to  perjure  ourselves  ;  as  if  we 
believed  that  any  power  upon  earth  could  authorise  such  damna- 
ble practices,  or  grant  dispensations  for  this  purpose.  How  unjust 
and  cruel  this  charge  is,  you  know  by  our  instructions  to  you  both 
in  public  and  private,  in  which  we  have  ever  condemned  such  doc- 
trines as  false  and  impious.  Others,  likewise^  may  easily  know  it 
from  the  constant  behaviour  of  numbers  of  Roman  CatholicSj  who 
have  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  their  abhorrence  of  those  tenets, 
by  refusing  to  take  oaths,  which,  however  conducive  to  their  tem- 
poral interest,  appeared  to  them  entirely  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  their  religion. 

We  must  now  intreat  you,  dear  Christians,  to  offer  up  your  most 
fervent  prayers  to  the  Almighty  God,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 
hearts  of  kings  and  princes,  beseech  him  to  direct  the  counsels 
of  our  rulers,  to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  moderation  and 
compassion  towards  us.  We  ought  to  be  more  earnest  at  this 
juncture,  in  our  supplications  to  heaven  ;  as  some  very  honorable 
personages  have^  encouraged  us  to  hope  Jbr  a  mitigation  of  the 
penal  laws.  .  Pray  then  the  Almighty  to  give  a  blessing  to  these 
their  generous  designs,  and  to  aid  their  counsels,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  whilst  they  intend  to  assist  us,  like  kind  benefactors,  they 
may  not,*  contrary  to  their  intentions,  by  mistaking  the  means,  most 
irretrievably  destroy  us. 

To  conclude,  be  just  in  your  dealings,  sober  in  your  conduct, 
religious  in  your  practice,  avoid  riots,  quarrels,  and  tumults ;  and 
thus  you  will  approve  yourselves  good  citizens,  peaceable  subjects, 
and  pious  Christians. 

Instead,  however,  of  a  repeal  taking  place  of  any  of  the  penal 
laws,  rumors  began  very  generally  to  prevail,  of  its  being  the  in- 
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tenticm  of  Grovernment  to  proceed  to  carry  into  efllect  a  billf  that 
had  been  prepared  by  the /former  administration,  for  altering ^  the 
law  respecting  the  registry  of  the  clergy.  The  existing  law,  which 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  had  been  found  too  penaLto 
admit  of  its  being  carried  into  execution  ;  and  thus,  by  an  excess 
N  of  tyranny,  was  the  object  of  it  wholly  defeated.  In  the  place  of 
this  law,  it  had  been  proposed  to  pass  one  with  such  provisions, 
that  it  should,  like  the  other  penal  laws,  execute  itself;  and  upon 
this  project  being  now  revived,  the  Catholics,  for  the  first  time 
since  1704,  took  measures  as  a  body,  to  vindicate  their  religious 
and  civil  principles.  *  Mr.  Charles  O^Connor,  the  celebrated  Irish 
scholar  and  antiquarian,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr..  Curry,  the 
author  of  the  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland,'and  Mr.  Wyse, 
of  Waterford,  exerted  themselves  with  good  effect  in  persuad- 
ing their  suffering  countrymen  of  the  necessity  of  coming  for- 
ward  to  induce  their  rulers  to  admit  them  into  a  participation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Constitution.  As  a  ground-work  of  their  future 
labor.  Dr.  O'Keefe,  the  titular  Bishop  of  Kildare,  proposed,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Lord  Trimbleston^s,  a  declaration  of  the  principles 
of  their  church,  as  far  as  they  could  bear  upon  their  civil  duties,  to 
be  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  their  body,  and  published  as  an  answer 
to  the  misrepresentations  and  calunuiies  they  had  labored  under 
since  the  reformation  of  the  national  religion  :  this. declaration  was 
unanimously  adopted ;  it  was  signed  by  many  clergymen  and  gentle- 
men of  tank  and  property,  and  sent  to  Rome,  as  the  act  and 
deed  of  the  Irish  Catholics.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Whereas  certain  opinions  and  principles,  inimical  to  good  order 
and  government,  have  been  attributed  to  the  Catholics,  the  existence 
of  which  we  utterly  deny ;  and  whereas  it  is  at  this  time  peculiarly 
necessary  to  remove  such  imputations,  and  to  give  the  most  fuU 
and  ample  satisfaction  to  our  Protestant  brethren,  that  we  hold  no 
principle  whatsoever,  incompatible  with  our  duty  as  men  or  as 
subjects,  or  repugnant  to  liberty,  whether  political,  civil,  or  reli- 
gious. 

Now  we,  the  Catholics  of  Ijeland,  for  the  removal  of  all  such 
imputations,  and  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  many  respectable 
bodies  of  men,  and  individuals  among  our  Protestant  brethren,  do 
hereby  in  the  face  of  our  country,  S  all  Europe,  and  before  God, 
make  this  our  deliberate  and  solemn  declaration : 

1st.  We  abjure,  disavow,  and.condemn  the  opinion,  that  princes, 
excommunicated  by  the  pppe  and  council,  or  by_  any  ecclesiastical 
atUhority  ^mhatsoeoery  may  therefore  be  deposed  or  murdered  by 
their  subjects,  or  any  other  persons.  We  hold  such  doctrine  in 
detestation,  as  wicked  and  impious ;  and  we  declare  that  we  do 
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Hot  believe,  that  either  the  pope,  with  or  without  a  general  coun- 
eil,  or  any  prelate  or  priest f  or  afy  ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever, 
can  absolve  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  or  any  of  them,  from  their 
allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  who  is  by  author 
rity  of  Parliament,  the  lawful  King  of  this  realm. 

2d.  We  abjure,  condemn,  and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  impious, 
the  principle,  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder,  destroy,  or  any  ways  in- 
jure any  person  whatsoever,  for  or  under  the  pretence  of  being 
heretics ;  and  we  declare  solemnly  before  God,  that  we  believe  that 
no  act,  in  itself  unjust ^  immoral,  or  wicked j  can  ever  be  justified 
or  excused  by^  or  under  pretence  or  color,  that  it  was  done  either 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  or  in  obedience  to  any  ecclesiastiial 
'  power  whatsoever, 

,  Sd.  We  further  declare,  that  we  hold  it  as  an  unchristian  and 
impious  principle,  that  "no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics." 
This  doctrine  we  detest  and  reprobate,  not  only  as  contrary  to  our 
religion,  but  as  destructive  of  morality,  of  society,  and  even  of  com- 
mon  honesty ;  and  it  is  our  firm  belief,  that  an  oath  made  to  any 
person,  not  of  the  Catholic  religion,  is  equally  binding  as  if  it  were 
made  to  any  Catholic  whatsoever. 

4th.  We  have  been  charged  with  holding  as  an  article  of  our 
belief,  that  the  pope,  with  or  without  the  authority  of  a  general 
council,  or  that  certain  ecclesiastical  powers  can  acquit  and  ab« 
solve  us,  before  God,  from  our  oath  of  allegiance,  or  even  from 
the  just  oaths  and  contracts  entered  into  between  man  and  man. 

Now  we  do  utterly  renounce,  abjure,  and  deny,  that  we  hold  or 
maintain  any  such  belief,  as  being  contrary  to  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  society,  inconsistent  wim  morality,  and  above  all,  repugn 
nant  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

5th.  We  do  further  declare,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  pope 
of  Rome,  or  any  other  prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superio- 
rity, or  pre-eminence,  directly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm. 

6th.  After  what  we  have  renounced,  it  is  immaterial,  in  a  po- 
litical light,  what  may  be  our  opinion  or  faith  in  other  points,  re- 
specting the  pope :  however,  for  greater  satisfaction  we  declare, 
that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  neither  are  we  thereby 
required  to  believe  or  profess,  "  that  the  pope  is  infallible,''  or  that 
We  are  bound  to  obey  any  order,  in  its  own  nature  immoral,  though 
the  pope,  or  any  ecclesiastical  power,  should  issue  or  direct  such 
order ;  but,  onth£  contrary,  we  hold,  that  it  would  be  sinfid  in  us 
to  pay  any  respect  or  obedience  thereto. 

7th.  We  further  declare,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  any  un 
whatsoever,  committed  by  us,  can  be  forgiven  at  the  mere  will  of 
any  pope,  or  of  any  priest,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever^  , 
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butt  th»t  simere  sorrffxfor  piut  sins$  a  ficm  and  sinoei;e  fe^otMtion^ 
as  far  as  may  be  in  our  po;wer,  to  testore  oiur  neighbour's  property 
or  character^  if  we  have  trespassed  on*  or  unjustly  injured  either  i 
a  firm  and  sincere  resoiuiion  to  avoid  Juiure  guili,  and  to  atone  to 
God,  zTQ  previous  and  indispensable  requisites  to  establish  a  well^ 
founded  expectation  of  forgiveness ;  aiid  that  any  person  who  re« 
ceives  absolution  without  these  previous  requisitest  so  far  from  ob* 
taining  thereby  any  remission  of  hia  sins»  incurs  the  additional 
guilt  of  violadng  a  saqrament. 

Sthp  We  do  hereby  solemnly  disclaimi  and  for .  ever  renounce) 
all  interest  in>  and  title  to  all  forfeited  landjs,  resulting  from  any 
rights,  or  supposed  rights,  of  our  ancestors,  or  any  claim»  title»  ox 
interest  therein ;  nor  do  we  admit  any  title,  as  a  foundation  of  right) 
which  is  not  established  and  acknamledgedby  ike  laws  tfthe  realm, 
as  they  now  stand.  We  desire  further,  that  whenever  the  patrio- 
tisQi^  liberality,  and  justice  of  our  countrymen,  shall  restore  to  us 
a  participation  in  the, elective  franchise,  no  Catholic  shall  be  per? 
mitted  to  vote  at  any  election  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament| 
until  he  shall  previously  take  afi  oath  to  defend  to  the  utmost  of  his 
poweTy  the  arrangement  of  property  in  this  country,  as  estciblishet( 
by  the  different  acts  of  attainder  and  settlement* 

9th.  It  has  been  objected  to  us,  that  we  wish  to  subvert  the  pret 
sent  church  establishment,,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a  Catho-- 
lie  establishment  in  its  stead  :  Now,  we  do  hereby  disclaim,  disar 
vow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  such  intention ;  and  further^  if  we 
shall  be  admitted  into  any  share  of  the  constitution,  by  our  being 
restored  to  the  right  of  elective  franchise,  we  are  ready,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  to  declare,  that  we  will  not  exercise  that  privilege 
to  disturb  and  weaken  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion^ 
or  Protestant  government  in  this  country. 

Though  this  declaration  did  not  produce  any  change  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  at  that  time,  its  failure  can 
pnly  be  attributed  to  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  principle  of  go- 
verning Ireland  upon  the  system  of  separate  interests  between  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  was  adhered  to.  That  system  is  now 
happily  exposed;  and,  though  of  late  attempted  to  be  revived  by 
bis  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  the  intelligence  and  liberality  of 
the  present  race  of  Irish  Protestants  has  completely  counteracted 
their  designs.  This  declaration,  though  at  first  ineffectual,  was 
re-published  in  1792,  and  may  surely  be  expected  at  last  to  open 
the  eyes  of  mankind  to  the  true  character  of  the  Irish  Catholic^ 
and  to  secure  to  them  the  reward  which  it  deserves,  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  their  King  and  fellow  subjects,  and  the  entire  restora- 
tion of  their  constitutional  rights. 
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In  the  fett  17599  when  it  was  known  tfaac  a  French  foTce»  under 
the  command  of  Conflansy  was  collected  to  invade  Ireland,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Catholics  on  this,  as  it  had  uniformly  been  on  similar 
occasions,  was  loyal  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  O^Connor,  Dr.  Curry, 
and  Mr.  Wyse,  had  some  time  before,  in  1757,  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing a  general  committee  of  the  Catholic  body,  formed  by 
delegates  of  parishes,  and  the  principal  Catholic  nobility  and  gen- 
try. As  soon  as  tins  invasion  was  announced  to  Parliament 
by  a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  this  committee  was 
summoned  to  meet ;  and  Mr.  O'Connor  having  submitted  to  it 
die  following  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was  unanimously 
approved  of. 

May  it  please  ydu  Grace, 

We,  his  Majesty's  dutiful  and  faithful  subjects,  the  Roman  Ca- 
diolic  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  do,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  approach  the  illustrious  representative  of  the  best 
of  Kings,  with  our  hearty  congratulations  on  those  glorious  succes- 
ses, by  sea  and  land,  which  have  attended  his  Majesty's  arms,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  just  and  necessary  war. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  lenity  extended  to  us  by  his  most 
sacred  Majesty,  and  by  his  royal  father,  of  happy  memory.  Our 
allegiance,  may  it  please  your  Grace,  is  confirmed  by  affection  and 
gratitude  ;  our  religion  commands  it  i  and  it  shall  be  our  invaria- 
ble rule  firmly  and  inviolably  to  adhere  to  it. 

We  are  called  to  this  duty,  at  the  present  time  in  particular,  when 
a  foreign  enemy  is  meditating  desperate  attempts  to  interrupt  the 
happiness  and  disturb  the  repose,  which  these  kingdoms  have  so 
long  enjoyed,  under  a  Monarch,  who  places  his  chief  glory  in  prov-> 
ing  himself  the  common  father  of  all  his  people  :  and  we  sincerely 
assure  your  Grace,  that  we  are  ready  and  willing,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  abilities,  to  assist  in  supporting  his  Majesty's  Government 
against  all  hostile  attempts  whatsoever. 

Whenever,  my  Lord,  it  shall  please  the  Almighty,  that  the  legis- 
lative po'wer  of  this  realm  shall  deem  the  peaceable  conduct  of  his 
Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  of  Ireland,  for  many  years  past,  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  its  favorable  attention,  we  humbly  hope  means  may 
then  be  devised,  to  render  so  numerous  a  body  more  useful  mem- 
bers to  the  community,  and  more  strengthening  friends  to  the  state, 
than  they  could  possibly  have  hitherto  been,  under  the  restraint  of 
the  many  penal  laws  against  them.  We  most  humbly  beseech 
your  Grace  to  represent  to  his  Majesty  these  sentiments  and  re- 
solutions of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  this  metropolis,  who  sincerely  wish,  that  a  peace  honorable  to 
his  Majesty^  and  advantageous  to  his  kingdoms,  may  be  the  issue 
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of  the  present  war  %  and  that  the  people  of  Ireland  xozj  be  long 
governed  by  your  Grace,  a  Viceroy,  in  whom  wisdom,  moderation, 
and  justice,  are  so  eminently  conspicuous. 

On  that  occasion,  also,  the  wealthy  individuals  of  this  persuasion, 
offered  to  accommodate  the  Government  with  large  sums  of  money, 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  support  the  Protestant  establishment  against 
all  its  enemies  \  and  the  Catholics  of  the  city  of  Cork,  in  a  body, 
presented  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  expressing  their 
loyalty  in  the  warmest  terms  of  assurance.  They  professed  the 
warmest  indignation  at  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  by 
an  enemy  vainly  flattered  with  the  imaginary  hope  of  assistance  in 
Ireland,  from  the  former  attachments  of  their  deluded  predecessors. 
They  assured  his  Grace,  that  such  schemes  were  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  their  principles  and  intentions ;  and  that  they  would, 
to  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  abilities,  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, join  in  the  defence  and  support  of  his  Majesty's  royal  person 
and  government,  against  all  invaders  whatsoever.' 

These  circumstances  are  proofs  of  no  ordinary  fidelity  in  the 
Irish  Catholics  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.  They  were,  however, 
of  no  avail  in  mitigating  the  rigor  of  the  magistracy  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  penal  laws,  or  in  inducing  the  British  Government 
to  repeal  any  part  of  them ;  for  the  reign  of  George  II.  closed  with- 
out any  grateful  acknowledgment  beings  made  to  them  for  the 
steadiness,  the  moderation,  and  the  loyalty,  which  they  had  dis- 
played on  so  many  trying  occasions. 


GEORGE  III. 

Though  the  first  measure  of  this  reign,  the  royal  recommenda- 
tion to  Parliament  to  make  the  judges  independent  of  the  crown, 
bespoke  the  determination  of  his  Majesty  to  respect  the  feelings 
and  confirm  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects  \  still  the  un- 
fortunate Catholics  of  Ireland  were  doomed  to  suffer  under  new 
pains  and  penalties. 

In  the  year  1776,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,^  by  which, 
one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  sheriffs  and  chief  magiS'- 
trates  of  cities  and  towns  corporate,  within  their  respective*  juris- 
dictions, may  from  time  to  time,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  >8earch 
for  and  seize  all  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to  any  Papist 
not  entitled  to  keep  the  same,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  person  in  trust, 

r 

'  Smollett's  History  of  England,  4,  69. 
^  15th  and  ]6tb  Geo,  III.  c.  21.  $  15. 
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for  a  Papist ;  and  for  that  purpose  enter  any  dwelling-^hbuseji  out- 
house,  office,  field,  or  other  place  belonging  to  a  Papist,  or  to  any 
other  person  where  such  magistrate  h^s  reasonable  cause  to^  sus- 
pect any  such  arms  or  ammunition  shall  be  concealed  ;  and  on  sus^ 
pkioUi  after  search^  may  summon  and  examine  on  oath,  the  per- 
son suspected  of  such  concealment. 

By  the  I7th  clause  of  this  act.  Papists  refusing  to  deliver  up  or 
declare  such  arms  as  they,  or  any  with  their  privity,  have,  or  bin*^ 
dering  the  delivery,  or  refusing  to  discover  on  oath,  or  without 
cause  neglecting  to  appear  on  summons  to  be  examined  before  a 
magistrate  concerning  the  same,  shaU,  on  conviction,  be  punished 
i^y  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  such  corporeal  punishment  qf  pillory 
^  whippings  as  the  Court  shall  in  their  discretion  think  proper. 

In  the  year  1782,  a  clause  was  introduced  into  an  act/  by  which 
Jib  perscin  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Society  of  the  King's  Inns  as 
a  student,  who  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  be  a  Pro* 
testant. 

In  the  same  yeat',  an  act*  was  passed,  by  the  3d  clause  of  which, 
all  statutes  made  in  England  or  Great  Britain,  and  all  such  clauses 
and  provisions  contained  in  any  statute  there  made,  as  relate  to  the 
taking  any  oath  or  oaths,  or  making  or  subscribing  any  declaration 
ih  Ireland,  or  to  any  penalty  or  disability  for  omitting  the  samej 
^hali  be  accepted,  used,  and  executed  in  Ireland. 

This  act  referred  to :  1st,  the  English  act  of  3d  William  and 
Mary,  c.  ?.  sect.  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  by  which  the  oath  of  supremacy 
mentioned  in  2  Eliz.  1.  c.  1.  is  abrogated,  and  a  new  oath  of  su^ 
premacy  is  required  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  admitted  in  Ireland 
to  hold  any  civil  or  military  office,  and  by  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament :  2dly,  to  the  JEnglish  act  of  1st  Anne,  stat.  2.  c.  17. 
requiring  all  persons  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  prescribed  by 
the  English  acts  of  13th  Wm.  III.  c.  6.  and  1st  Anne,  st.  1,  c. 
^d  :  3dly,  to  the  English  act  of  6th  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  §  2.  dedar-i 
ing  that  from  the  Ist  August,  1776,  the  oath  of  abjuration,  by  thi^ 
act  appointed  to  be  taken  in  Great  Britain,  shall  be  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration^ to  be  taken  in  Ireland.  .  :  .  V 
I  Though  this  clause  of  the  2 1st  and  22d  of  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  hai 
attracted  very  little  public  attention,  it  was  of  no  less  import  than 
that  of  being  the  first  legal  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  sitting  id 
the  Irish  Parliament.  They  had  been  excluded  de  facto  by  their 
voluntary  submission  to  the  EngHsh  act  of  3d  William  and  Mary, 

but  not  dejure  till  this  act  of  2 Ist  and  22d  Geo.  IIL  which  made 

,    .  .  .     .  .  .* 

'  21st  and  22d  Geo.  III.  c.  32.  §  2. 
^  Sist  and  22d  Geo.  IIL  c.  48.  §  3. 
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the  act  of  Sd  William  and  Mavf  just  mentioned,  landing  m 
Ireland*''  - 

This  circumstance,  which  has  always  been  overlooked,  even  by 
the  Catholics  themsehrc^s,  proves  how  readily  they  have  been 
ihcUned  at  all  times  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Government. 
And  it  also  proves  how  unfounded  those  arguments  are,  which 
maihtaiii  that  the  exclusion  Of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  from 
Parliament,  is  a  principle  on  which  the  family  of  his  Majesty  was 
placed  upon  the  throne.  It  completely  overturns  the  system  of 
erroneous  reasoning  concerning  the  coronation  oath)  which  of  late  has 
been  so  common ;  and,  so  far  as  thb  meaning  of  this  oath  is  at  issue, 
it  reduces  the  question  to  this  simfde  point,  whether  the  king  can 
consciendousty  place  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  the  same  con- 
dition, with  respect  to  sitting  jxi  Plurliament,  in  which  they  had 
continued  till  the  twenty-second  year  bf  his  own  reign. 

In  1785  an  act  was  passed^  for  granting  4000/.  to  be  expended 
in  apprentice  fees,  to  such  tradesmen  or  manufacturers,  as  should 
take  children  from  charter^schools  or  the  Foundling  Hospital; 
but  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  children  should  be  bound 
tonone  but  Protestant  tradesmen  and  manufacturers. 

The  whole  code  of  the  penal  statutes  against  die  Catholics  of 
It^hoid  is  how  laid  before  die  view  of  the  reader,  under  which 
they  so  long  and  so  padendy  languished ;  statutes  unexampled 
for  tHei^  itihumanity,  dieir  unwarrantableness,  and  their  impdicy* 
which  were  adopted  to  exterminate  a  race  of  men  already  crushed 
and  broken  by  the  longest  series  of  calamities  which  one  nation 
hki  ever  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  upon  anodier.  They  were 
framed  agaunst  Christians  under  die  pretence  of  securing  religion  ; 
they  were  the  work  of  Protestants,  than  whom  no  sect  has  cried 
out  more  loudly  against  persecution  when  Protestants  were  the 
martyrs.    They  were  sanctioned  by  a  nation  who  owed  its  liberties^ 

'  The  first  Irish  parliament  sammoned  by  William,  having  met  on  the 
5tir  of  October,  1692,  immediately  after  the  election  of  a  speaker  and  his 
being  seated,  ^*  a  motion  was  made  for  the  readin^of  a  lata  act  of  parliament, 
made  in  England  in  the  third  year  of  their  Majesties*  reign^  intituled  *  An  act 
for  abrogatmg  the  oath  of  supremacy  in  Ireland  and  appomting  other  oaths/ 
upon  reading  whereof,  the  house  immediately  proceeded  to  the  swearinj^  of 
tneir  member^  vad  •  they  being  sworn  the  house  adjourned."  (Irish  Com* 
Jour.  2.  P.  9.) 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  Journals  that  any  objection  was  made  to  this  mo- 
tion or  that  any  Catholic  had  been  elected  to  serve  in  this  parliament,  not- 
wkhstan^g  this  English  act  was  not  binding  in  Ireland.  Nor  is  any  men- 
tion «fade  in  the  historians  of  that  day,  concermns  the  gi'ounds  upon  which 
the  Catholics  sabmitted  to  it  The  submissive  forbearance  of  tkem  under  a 
most  severe  extension  of  the  penal  code,  is  the  only  point  relating  to  them, 
which  has  arrested  their  notice.    Plowden,  1. 198. 

»  a5th  ofGeorge  III.  c.  48  §  11.  and  12. 

VOL.Xt  Pam.  NO.  XL.  2F 
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and  by  monarchs  who  owed  their  throne,  to  a  solemn  covenant 
that  such  penal  disabilities  should  never  exist  J  Here  may  we* 
not  inquire,  if  the  English  nation,  legislature,  and  king,  have  not  a 
duty  tojulfil  towards  the  Irish  Catholics  even  greater  than  that- 
qfjustke'^d,  duty  of  computictimi  of  repentance^  and  atonement  ? 
The  faith  of  a  jsolemn  treaty  naade  with  them  has  boen  broken.: 
it  is  not  enough  that  it  has  been  in  part  re-established,  it  ought  to 
be  religiously  fulfilled.  They  have  been  ruled  with  tyranny  :  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  tyranny  should  be  relaxe4,  it  should  cease 
altogether.  They  have  been  driyen  from  the  pale  of  the  Con- 
stitution :  it  is  not  enough  that  they  should  be.  allowed  to  pass  its  bar- 
riers, they  should  range  free  and  uncontrolled  through  all  its  rights. 

That  this  system  of  slow  political  torture,  was  not  warranted  by 
any  alleged  delinquency  on  their  part  is  notprious,  for  it  was  devised 
and  perfected  in  times  of  profound  tranquillity.  That  they  were  not; 
deserving  even  of  the  suspicion  of  being  disloyaLsubjects,  is  proved 
by  their  signal  forbearance,^  which  has  preserved  the  empire  from 
the  calamitous  consequences,  of  such  flagidous  misgovemment; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  fully  merited  the  confidenceand 
protection  of  the  legislature,  no  fair  and  candid  mind  can  deny, 
whefn  it  gives  to  their  conduct,  in  strictly  adhering. to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  to  their  allegiance  to  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  the  just  value  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Having,  now  reached  the  utmost  point  to  which  the'  penal 
statutes  extended,  which  seems  to  be  as  f^r  a^  human  inventions- 
quickened  by.  mixed  feelings  oi  alarm,  o£  bigotry,  and  of  pride^ 
could,  go,  we  should  not  be  excusable  on  general  grounds,  if  we 
neglected  to  record  its  effects. 

But  there  is  even  a  nearer  interest^in  this  examination.  At  a* 
period  when  the  state-  of  Ireland  so  much  occupies  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  and  of  the  public  j|  when  it  is  admitted  on  all 
sides,  that  the  prosperity  and*  security  of  ^England  herSelf  must 
rise  or  fall  with  the  prosperity  and  security  of  Ireland ;  and  when 
the  events  of  each  succeeding  day  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of 
some  measures  to  ameliorate  her  condition  and  show  that  things 
cannot  go  on,  as  they  are,  without  the  inevitable,  destruction  of 
the  British  Empire ;  it  will  be  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  form 
an  accurjtte  opinion  upon  the  effects  which  were  the  result  of  the 
penal  statutes. 

It  appears  from,  unquestionable  authority,  that,  during  the  iti- 
tejval  that  elapsed  between  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  and  the 
total  infraction  of  the  treaty  in  1704,  by  the  act  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  Popery,  tne  toleration  which  the  Cadiolics  ex- 

'  See  the  artides  of  Limerick,  9upra. 
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^erienced  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  produied  its  natural  cton- 
sequences.  The  security  they  enjoyed  restored  industry  and 
plenty  of  all  things:  useful  arts  were  introduced;  the  land 
cultivated  ;  and  a  fine  island,  reduced  to  a  desert  by  the  late  virar, 
soon  assumed  a  new  face.  In  fact,  Ireland  was  never  happier  than 
during  this  interval  of  religious  toleration.*  Of  the  effects  of 
the  penal  laws  in  entirely  reversing  this  order  of  things,  Lord 
Taffe,  in  his  valuable  tract  on  Irish  affairs,  gives  the  following 
description. — *<  Those  penalties  and  interdicts  (by  the  laWs  of 
Anne)  had  their  natural  effects  in  the  dispeopling  greatly  the  three 
fine  provinces,*  wherein  the  bulk  of  Catholics  reside.  They  took 
dieir  efiect  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  began  in  King 
William's  reign.  No  sooner  were  the  Catholics  excluded  from 
durable  and  profitable  tenures,  than  they  commenced  graziers,  and 
laid  aside  agriculture :  they  ceased  from  draining  and  enclosing 
their  farms,  and  building  good  houses,  as  occupations  unsuited  to 
the  new  part  assigned  them  in  our  national  economy.  They  fell  to 
wasting  the  lands  they  were  virtually  forbid  to  cultivate,  the 
business  of  pasturage  being  compatible  i^ith  such  a  conduct  and 
requiring  also  little  industry  and  less  labor  in  the  management."^ 

In  the  year  1723,  the  wretchedness  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
was  so  great,  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  a  speedh  frdm'  the 
diirone,  recommended  Parliament  to  take  measures  for  relieving 
them.  The  distress,  however,  continued;  and  in  a  petition 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  same  year,  by  the 
woollen  manufacturers,  they  say, « that  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
this  kingdom,  which  is  confined  to  our  own  consumption,  has  of 
late  been  so  considerably  lessened,  that  several  thousand  families 
have  been  forced  to  beg  alms  and  charity  of  good  christians  ;  and 
that  a  collection  had  lately  been  made  throughout  he  whole  city  to 
relieve  them/'J 

Primate  Boulter,  in  a  letter  of  the  25th  of  March,  1722,  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  bears  testimony  to  this  wretched  state  of 
Ireland  ;  he  says,  "Since  I  came  here  in  the  year  1725,  there  was 
almost  a  famine  amongst  the  poor ;  last  year  the  dearness  of  com 
was  such,  that  thousands  of  families  quitted  their  habitations,  to 
seek  bread  elsewhere,  and  many  hundreds  perished  :"*  again  on 
the  23rd  of  November,  1728,  he  says,  in' writing  to  the  Duke, 
"I  am  sorry  I  am  obliged  to  give  your  Grace  so  melancholy 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  aB  I  shall  in  this  letter." 
'   But  one  of  the  most' pernicious  efiects  of  these  penal  laws  Was 

'  Observations  on  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  by  Lord  Taffe,  p.  4. 
*  Ibid.  p.  11. 

3  Com,  Jour.  v.  3.  p.  24.  ^  Letters,  p.  2?6. 
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the  emigration  df  the  principal  Catholic  families  to  the  Continent. 
They  carried  with  them  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
.materials  of  the  civilisation^  tranquillity^  and  prosperity  of  their 
own  countrv ;  they  left  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  population  with- 
out the  influence  of  men  of  education  and  property,  to  direct  and 
control  their  conduct ;  and  in  the  place  of  serving  their  own  native 
land,  they  filled  with  the  highest  credit  to  themselves  the  situa- 
tion of  statesmen  and  generals,  in  those  nations  which  were  hostile 
to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  visible  eflpect  th^se  laws  had  produced  in  their  avowed 
objects  of  propagating  the  Protestant  religion,  and  promoting 
the  national  prosperity,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  more  able,  or  a 
more  accurate  description  than  the  following  by  Mr  Arthur  Toung, 
who  was  in  Ireland  at  the  period  we  now  treat  of :'  «<  While  property 
•lay  exposed  to  the  practices  df  power,  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
wno  had  been  stripped  of  their  all,  were  more  enraged  than  convert- 
ed :  they  adhered  to  the  persuasion  of  their  f orefathersi  with  the 
steadiest  ^nd  moat  determined  zeal ;  while  the  priests^  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  a  thousand  inducements,  made  proselytes  among  the  com** 
mon  Protestants^  in  defiancis  of  every  danger.  And  the  great  glaring 
fact  Y^t  remains,  and  is  even  admitted  by  the  warmest  advocates 
for  the  laws  of  discovery,  that  the  established  religion  has  not 

Sained  upon  the  Catholic  in  point  of  numbers ;  on  the  contrary,  tjhiat 
le  latter  has  been  railier  on  the  increase.  Public  lists  have  been 
returned  from  the  several  dioceaes  which  confirm  this  f&ict ;  and 
the  intelligence  I  received  on  my  journey  spoke  the  same  language^ 
«  As  it  is  the  great  body  of  tlie  common  people  that  fornis  me 
ptrength  of  a  country,  when  willing  sulqects,  and  its  weakness  wheii 
ill-aflected,  this  fact  is  a  decision  of  the  question :  Aft»  seventy 
years  undisturbed  operation,  the  systeni  adopted  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign  has  failed  in  this  great  aim,  and  meets  at  this  day  with  a 
more  numerous .  and  equally  determined  body  of  Catholics^  than  it 
had  to  oppose  when  first  promulgated. — ^Has  not  the  experience 
of  every  age  and  every  nation)  proved  that  the  efiect  is  invariable 
and  Universal  ?  Let  a  religion  be  what  it  may,  and  under  whatever 
circumstances,  no  system  of  persecution  ever  yet  had  any  other 
eflect,  than  to  confirm  its  professors'  in  their  tenets,  and  spread 
their  doctrineS|  instead  of  restraining  them.  The  great  plea  of  die 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  their  merit  with  their  congregations, 
are  the  dangers  they  hazard,  and  the  persecutions  they  sufier  (ot 
tlie  sake  of  their  faith;  arguments  that  havcj  atid  ever  will  hive 
weight,  while  human  nature  continues  formed  of  its  present 
materisds. 
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^  But  if  these  exertions  of  a  succession  of  ignorant  legislatures 
bate  £ailed  continually  in  propagating  the  religion  of  Government, 
much  more  hare  they  failed  in  the  great  object  of  natural  pros- 
perity. The  only  considerable  manufacture  in  Ireland,  which' 
carries  in  all  parts  the  appearance  of  industry,  is  the  linen,  and  it 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this  is  solely  confined  to  the 
Protestant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  poor  Catholics  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  spin  wool  generally,  but  the  purchaser  of  their 
labor,  and  the  whole  worsted  trade,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Quakers 
of  Clonmel,  Garrick,  and  Bandon,  &c.  The  fact  is,  the  professors 
of  that  religion  are  under  such  discouragements,  that  they  cannot 
^engage  in  any  trade  which  requires  both  industry  and  capital*  If 
they,  succeed  and  make  a  fortune,  what  are  they  to  do  with  it  ?  They 
-C2J1  neither  buy  land,  nor  take  a  mortgage,  nor  even  fine  down ' 
die  rent  of  a  lease.  Where  b  there  a  people  in  the  world  to  be 
found  industrious  under  such  circumstances  r 
.  *<  It  is  no  superficial  view  I  have  taken  of  this  matter  in  Ireland  ; 
and  being  at  Dublin  at  the  time  a  very  trifling  part  of  these  laws 
was  agitated  in  Parliament,  I  attended  the  debates,  with  my  mind 
open  to  conviction,  and  an  auditor  for  the  mere  purposes  of  infor* 
ntiation.  I  have  conversed  oil  the  subject  with  most  distinguished 
characters  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  cannot  after  all  but  declare  that  the 
scope,  purport,  and  aim  of  the  laws  of  discovery,  as  executed, 
are  not  against  the  Catholic  religion,  which  increases  under  them, 
but  against  the  industry  and  property  of  whosoever  professes 
that  religion.  In  vain  has  it  been  said,  that  consequence  and 
power  follow  property,  and  that  the  attack  is  made  in  order  to 
wound  the  doctrine  through  its  property.  If  such  was  the  inten- 
tion, I  reply,  that  seventy  years  experience  prove  the  folly  and 
futility  of  it.  Those  laws  nave  crushed  all  the  industry,  and 
wrested  most  of  the' property  from  the  Catholics;  but  the  religion 
triumphs ;  it  is  thought  to  increase.  Those  who  have  hamled 
about  calculations  to  prove  a  decrease,  admit  on  the  face  of  them, V 
diat  it  will  require  4000  years  to  Unake  converts  of  the  whole, 
supposing,  the  work  to  go  on  in  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past  time. 
But  the  whole  pretence  is  an  afBront  to  common  sense,  for  it 
implies,  that  you  will  lessen  a  religion,  by  persecuting  it:  all 
history  and  experience  condenm  such  a  proposition. 

<<The  system  pursued  in  Ireland  has  had  no  other  tendency  but 
that  of  driving  out  of  the  kingdom  all  the  personal  wealth  of,  the 
Catholics,  and  prohibiting  their  industry  within  it.  The  face  of 
the  country,  every  object,  in  short,  whjch  presents  itself  to  the  eye 
of  a  traveller,  tells  him  how  efiectually  this  has  been  done.  I  urge 
it  not  as  an  argument,  the  whole  kingdom  speaks  it  as  a  fact. 
We  have  seen  that  this  conduct  has  not  converted  the  people  to 
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th?  religion  of  Goyetntnent ;  and  instead  of  adding  to  the  internal 
security,  it  has  endangered  it :  if  therefore  it  does  not  add  to  the 
national  prosperity,  for  what  purpose,'' but  that  of  private  tyranny^ 
could  it  have  been  embraced  and  persisted  in  ?  Mistaken  ideas  of 
private  interest  account  for  the  actions  of  individuals ;  but  what 
could  have  influenced  theBritish  Government  to  permit  a  system 
which  must  inevitably  prevent  the  island  from  even  beoommg  of 
the  importance  which  nature  intended  ?'^' 

Of  the  state  of  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  at  this  period,  a 
tolerable  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  words  of  the  same 
author.— <<  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  five  pounds  sterling  per 
English  acre,  expended  aU  over  Ireland,  which  amounts  to  88,34 1^ 
136/.  would  not  more  than  build,  fence,  plant,  drain,  and  improve 
that  country,  to  be  upon  a  par  in  those  respects  with  England."^ 
The  prices  also  of  the  produce  of  land,  aflbrd  proof  of  the  general 
poverty  of  the  kingdom.  In  1778,  butter  sold  for  5Jd.  per  lb.— - 
mutton,  2|d. — beef,  S^d. — pork,  SJd. — veal,  8  Jd. — a  fat  turkey  for 
10|d. — a  goose  for  8Jd.— and  a  chicken  for  2Jd.^ 

From  these  several  authorities  upon  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1778, 
much  information  may  be  collected  concerning  the  causes  of  many 
of  those  peculiar  circumstances  which,  at  this  day,  belong  to  that 
country.  If  it  is  asked,  why  the  people  of  Ireland  are  so  illiterate  ? 
The  answer  that  presents  itself  is,  look  to  the  penal  laws,  that  de- 
prived them,  till  a  late  period,  of  education.  If  it  is  asked,  why 
'  they  are  poor  ?  The  same  answer  must  be  given,  look  to  the  penal 
laws.  If  it  is  asked,  why  the  lower  orders  eat  vegetables  only, 
and  live  in  hovels  ?;  Still  the  same  answer,  look  to  the  penal  laws. 
If  it  is  asked  why  there  is  no  class  of  yeomanry  in  Ireland  like 
that  in  England  ?  The  answer  is  because  the  penal  laws  prohibited 
industry,  and  prevented  the  small  landholder  from,  acquiring 
either  property  or  consequence  in  the  one  country,  as  he  might  do 
in  the  other.  If  it  is  asked,  why  the  people  are  discontented  and 
dislike  England  ?  This  answer  only  can  be  given,  because  from 
England  they  received  tliis  penal  code,  under  which  they  have 
endured,  for  above  a  century,  every  species  of  calamity,  contrary 
to  the  positive  stipulations  of  a  sacred  and  solemn  treaty. 

It  was  in  the  year  1774,  that  the  Irish  legislature  passed  the 
first  act  towards  conciliating  the  Catholics,  «  an  act  to  enable  his. 
Majesty's  subjects  of  whatever  persuasion^  to  testify  their  allegiance 
to  him.'>    Which  is  as  follows  : 

Whereas '  many  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  kingdom  are 
desirous  to  testify  their  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  his   Majesty,, 

'  Young's  Tour,  vol.  3. 135.  Eng.  Ed.    »  Yourig'&Tour,  A  pp.  ^  Ibid. 

^  13  and  14th  Geo.  HI.  c.  35. 
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isoki  their  abhorrence  of  certain  doctrines  imputed  to  them,  and  to 
^remove  jealousies  which  hereby  have  for  a  length  of  time  subsisted 
between  them,  and  others  his  Majesty^s  loyal  subjects ;  but  upon 
account  of  their  religious  tenets  are,  by  the  laws  now  in  being, 
•prevented  from  giving  public  assurances  of  such  allegiance,  aiid  of 
their  real  principles,  and  good  will,  and  affection  towards  their  fellow 
objects }  in  order y  thtr^ore^to  give  such  persons  an  opportunity  gf 
iestijying^eir  allegiance  to  his  Majesty^  and  good  will  towards  the 
present  constitution  of  this  hingdomy  and  to  promote  peace  and 
industry  amongst  the  inhabitants  thereof^  be  it  enacted  hy  the 
King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  adyice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assenabled,  and  by  the  authority  of  thesame,  that  f^om  and 
alter  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  it  ^all  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  perison  professing  the  Popish 
religion,  to  go  before  the  Judges  of  his  Majesty's  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  any  Justice  of  Peace  for  the  county  in  which  he  does  or 
^hall  reside,  or  before  any  Magistrate  of  any  city  or  town  corpo^ 
rat^,  wherein  he  does  or  shall  residci  and  there  take  and  subscribe 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  declaration,  hereinafter  mentioned ; 
'which  path  and  declaration  such  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Magistrates,  are  hereby  enabled  and 
required  to  administer. 

« I  A.  B.  do  take  Almighty  God,  and  his  only  sdn  Jesus  Christ 
my  Redeemer,  to.  witness,  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  ^ 
allegiance  to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  the 
Third,  and  hini  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against 
all  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatever,  that  shall  be  made  against 
his  person,  crown,  and  dignity ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour 
to  disclose  and  make  known  to  his  Majesty  and  his  heirs,  all  treasons 
and  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may  be  formed  against  him 
'or  them ;  and  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support,  and 
defend,  tb  the  utmost  of  niy  power,  the  succession  of  the  crown 
in  his  Majesty's  Family,  against  any  person  ot  persons  whatsoever; 
hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obedience  or  allegiance 
unto  the  person  taking  upon  himself  the  style  and  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  life*time  of  his  father,  and  who,  since  his  death,  is 
said  to  have  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Third,  and  to  any  other 
person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  Crown  of  these  realms  ; 
and  I  do  swear,  tliat  I  do  reject  and  detest  as  unchristian  and 
impious  to  believe,  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  or  destroy  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  or  under  pretence  of  their  being 
heretics ;  and  also  that  unchristian  and  impious  principle,  that 
no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics ;  I  further  declare,  that  it  is 
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XiQ  .article  of  197  faiths'  and  ^t  I  do  mmmce,  reject  and  abjiwe 
the  opinioD)  that  Princes  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  cmd  Ckmn^l^ 
or  by  any.  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  by  any  attthqrity 
whatsoeyer,  may  be  deposed  and  murdered  by  their  tubjecti,  or 
by  any  person  whatsoever  %  and  I  do  promise)  tnat  I  will  not  holdy 
maintain^  or  abet,  ^any  such  opinion^  or  any  other  opinion  contzary  to 
what  is  e^xpressed  in  this  declaration  \  and  I  do  declare,  tbat  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome y  or  any  other  foreign  Prince,  Prelal^t 
State,  or  Potentate,  hcUh  or  ought  to  haw  tmf  temporal  or  civil 
Jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly,  or  indi^ 
rectly,  within  thi^  realm,  and  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  of  his  only  Son  Jesus  Christ  my  Redeemer,  profeaa,  testify,  aad 
dieclare,  that  I  do  make  this  declaration,  and  every  part  tliereof,  in 
the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  without  any 
evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatey^,  and  without 
any  dispensation  already  granted  by  the  Fopej  or.apy  authority  of 
t^e  See  of  Rome,  or  any  persoi^  whatever  i  and  without  thinking 
that  I  am  or  can  be^icquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this 
declaration,  or  any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  x>r  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  or  authoritv  whatsoever,  shall  dispense  with,  or  annul 
the  same,  or  declare  that  it  w^s  null  and  void  from  the  beginning*' 
^  «  So  help  me  God/* 

And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  diat  the  officer  of 
the  Court  pf  King's  3ench,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Magistrates 
of., the  city  and  towns  corporate^  $hall  yearly^  within  twenty-one 
days  after  the  first  of  December,  return  to  the  clerk  pf  the  Privy 
Council  pf  this  kingdom,  or  his  deputy,  a,  true  aiid  perfects  Us^, 
under  his  or  their  hand,  pf  every  such  Papist  a^  shall,  in  the  course 
of  tbe  preceding  year,  have  taken  and  subscribed  such  oath,  in 
which  list  the  quality,  conditions  title,  zn4  place  of  abpdp  of  such 
Pi^pist,  shaU  be  specified* 

About  the  ^ame  t^ne,  fearing  that  their  grievapc^s  ivere  iH>t 
known  to  hi?  Majesty,  the  Catholics  prepared  a  Petition }  which 
was  presented  to  Lprd  Buckinghamshire  by  Lord  Fingal,  Mr* 
Preston,  and  Mr.  Dermot,  in  order  that  it  might  be  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  King« 

To  the  King^smost  Excellent  Majesfyt  the  humble  Address  and 
Petition  of  the  Soman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  .: 

We  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  subjects,  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  your  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  hearts  full  of  loyalty,  but  over- 
whelmed with  afiliction^  and  depressed  by  pur  calamitous  and 
ruined  circumstances,  beg  leave  to  lay  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  some 
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amajl'  part  of  those  lunneroiu  and  imupportaU^  gfievatieei  miKbr 
which  we  have  long  groaned}  not  only  without  any  act  of  dkdhe- 
dience)  but  even  without  murmur  or  comphunt;  in  hopes  Ihat 
our  inviolable  submission  and  unaltered  patience  under  fliosd  aetere 
pcessttveB,  would  fully  confutfi  the  accusation  of  seditblis  piihciidea^ 
with  which  we  have  been  unfortunately  aitd  unjustly  dNH^ged. 

We  are  deeply  s^sible  of  your  Majesty'^  demency^  iti  modefrat^ 
Ing  the  r^orous  eiiecudon  of  some  oftlle  laws  against  us :  but  we 
humbly  oeg  leave  to  represent^  that  several,  and  those  dtenost 
severe  and  Stressing  of  those  laws^  eteecute  ihmselves  ^h  the  most 
faial  cerUmhf^  and  that  your  Majesty^s  clemency  caanoti  m  ^ 
smallest  denree,  interpose  for  their  m]lagation»  otherwise  jrouir 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  would  most  dieerfuUy  acquksce  in  ifaat 
resoiitce»/ and  rest  widi  an  absolute  and  unbounded '  asauranee  on 
your  Majestyfs  prince^  generosity^  and  your  pious  "regand  to  ibe 
rjf^  of  private  consd^dce^ 

.  We  are,  may  it  please  your  Majesty^  a  humerbus  and  very 
industrious  part  of  your  Majesty's  subjectss  and  yet  by  noindustiy, 
by  no  hdHe^t  endeavourson  our  part»  is  it  in  our  pow^  to  acquire 
or  to  holdy  almost  any  secure  or  permanent  property  whatsoever ; 
we.  are  not  only  disqualified  to  purchase!  but  ire  disabled  from 
occupying  any  land^  even  in  farm^  except  on  a  tenure  extremely 
scanted  both  in  profit  and  in  time ;  and  if  we  should  venture  to 
expend  any  thing  on  the  melioration  cf  land  thus  held)  by  building^ 
by  inclosurei  by  draining,  or  by  any  other  species  of  impfovetnent^ 
so  very  necessary  in  this  country;  so  far  Would  t>uraervicesbefroih 
bettering  odr  fortunes)  duit  th^ise  are  precisely  the  very  circumi> 
StanoeS)  whichf  ^  the  law  now  staitdS)  must  necesisarily  disqualify 
us  from  continuing  those  farms*  for  any  time  in. our  possession. 

Whilst  the  endeavours  of  our  industry  are  ^us  discouraged,  (no 
less,  we  humbly  apprehend,  to  the  detriment  of  the*  national 
prosperity,  and  the  diminution  df  your  Majesty's  revenue,  than 
to  our  particular  ruin)  there  are  a  set  of  men,  who,  instead  of 
exercising  any  honest  occupation  in  the  conmionwealth,  make 
It  their  employment  to  pry  intp  our  miseraUe  prdperty,  to  drag  us 
into  the  courts,  and  to  compel  us  to  confess  on  our  oathsy  and 
under  the  penalties  of  perjury,  whether  we  have  inady  instance 
acquiced  a.  property,  in  the  sinallest  degree  exceeding  what  die 
rigor  of  the:  law  has  admitted  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  informers:^ 
without  any  other  merit  than  that  of  their  discovery,  are  invested 
(to  the  daily  ruin  of  several  innocent  industrious  families)  not 
only  with  the  surplus  in  which  the  law  is  exceeded,  but  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  estate  and  interest  so  discovered,  and  it  is  our 
grief  that  this  evil  is  likely  to  continue  and  increase,  as  infidtmers 
have,  in  this  country,  almost  worn  off  the  infamy,  which  in  all  ages^ 
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aad  iA  all  other  coimtriesi  has  attended  their  character,  and  have 
^gfowa  into  some  repute  by  the  frequency  and  success  of  their 
practice^. 

And  this  modt  gracious  SoT^eign,  though  extremely  grieroua, 
Is  far  from  being  &e  only  or  most  oppressive  particular,  in  which 
our  distress  is  connected  with  the  breach  of  the  rules  of  honor 
dnd  flBorality.  By  the  liaws  now  in  force  in  this  kingdom,  a  son, 
however  undutiful  or  profligate,  shall,  merely  by  the  merit  of  con- 
forming to  the  established  religion,  not  only  deprive  the  Roman 
Catholic  father  of  that  free  and  full  possession  of  his  estate,  that 
|>ower  to  mortgage  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it,  which  the  exigencies 
of  )iis  afiairs  may  require ;  but  ^all  himself  have  full  liberty 
inunediately  to  mortgage  or  otherwise  alienate  the  reversion  of  that 
estate,  from  his  family  for  ever ;  a  regulation  by  which  a  father^ 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  is  put  under  the  power  of  his  son, 
and  through  which  an  early  dissoluteness  is  not  only  suffered,  but 
encouraged,  by  giving  a  pernicious  privilege,  the  frequent  use  of 
which  has  broken  the  hearts  of  many  deserving  parents,  and  entailed 
poverty  and  despair  on  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  opulent 
families  in  this  kingdom. 

Even  when  the  parent  has  the  good  fortune  to  escape  this 
calamity  in  his  life-time,  yet  be  has  at  his  death,  the  melancholy 
and  almost  certain  prospect  of  leaving  neither  peace  nor  fortune  to 
his  children ;  for  by  that  law,  which  bestows  the  whole  fortune 
pn  the  first  conformist,  or,  on  non-conformity,  disperses  it  among 
the  children,  incurable  jealousies  and  animosities  have  arisen ;  a 
total  extinction  of  principle  and  of  natural  benevolence  has  ensued  ( 
whilst  we  are  obliged  to  consider  our  own  offspring  and  the  brothers 
of  our  own  blood,  as  our  most  dangerous  enemies  ;  the  blessing 
of  Providence  on  our  f  aniilies,  in  a  numerous  issue,  is  converted 
into  the  most  certain  nieans  of  their  ruin  and  depravation :  we  arev 
most  gracious  Sovereign,  neither  permitted  to  enjoy  the  few 
broken  remains  of  our  patrimonial  inheritaiice,  nor  by  our  industry 
to  acquire  any^secure  establishment  to  our  families. 
;  '  In  this  deplorable  situation,  let  it  not  be  considered,  we  earnestly 
beseech  your  Majesty,  as  an  instance  of  presumption  or  discontent 
that  we  thus  adventure  to  lay  open  to  your  Majesty^s  mercy,  a 
very  small  part  of  our  uncommon  sufferings  $  what  we  luive 
concealed  under  a  respectful  silence,  would  form  a  far  longer,  and 
full  as  melancholy  a  recital;  we  speak  with  reluctance,  though  we 
fed  with  anguish ;  we  respect  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that 
legislation  under  which,  we  suffer ;  but  we  humbly  conceive  it  is 
impossible  to  procure  redress  without  complaint,  or  to  make  a 
complaint,  that  by  some  construction  may  not  appear  to  convey 
blame  :.  and  nothing  we  assure  your  Majesty,  should  have  extorted 
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from  U6  evtn  these  complaints^  but  tke  stroi^  neceiiky  we  find 
ourselves,  under  of  employix^  every  lawful^  humble  endeavour,  lest 
the  whole  purpose  of  our  lives  and  labors  should  prove  :only  the 
means  of  confirming  to  ourselves,  and  entailing  on  our  posterity^ 
inevitable  beggary,  and  the  most  abject  servitude  \  a  servitude  the 
more  intoler&le,  as  it  is  sufiered.  amidst  that  liberty,  that  peac^^ 
and  that  security,  which,  undei^  your  Majesty's  benign  influence,  is 
spread  all  around  us,  and  which  iKre.  alone,  of  alLyouv  Bfajesty'H 
subjects,  are  rendered  incapable  of  partaking. 

In  all  humility  we  impldie,  that  our  principles  may  not  be 
estimated  by .  the  inflamed  diarge  of  controversial  writers,  nor  our 
practices  measuted  l)y  the  events  of  those  troubled  periods,  wheH 
parties  have  run  high  (though  these  have  been  often  misrepw^ 
sented,  and  always  cruelly  exaggerated  to  our  prejudice) ;  but  that 
we  may  be  juciged  by  our  own  actions,  and  in  our  own  times  ( 
and  we  humbly  ofier  it  to  your  most  equitable  and  princely. conn 
sideration,  that  we  do  not  rest  the  proof  of  our  sincerity  on  wordsy 
but  on  things;  on  our  dutiful,  peaceable,  submissive  behaviouf 
for  more  than  fourscore  years  :  and  though  it  will  be  considered 
as  too  severe  to  form  any  opinion  of  great  bodies,  by  the  practice 
of  individuals,  yet  if  in  all  that  timefOmongst  aUottr  people^  in  the 
daily  increase  of  severe  laws  against  us,  one  treasonable  insurrectum 
or  one  treasonaMe  conspiracy  can  be  proved :  if  amongst  our 
clergy,  one  seditious  sermon  can  be  shomi  to  have  been  preached  ^ 
we  will  readily  admit  that  there  is  good  reason  for  continuing  the 
present  laws  in  all  their  force  against  us ;  but  if^  on  the  contrary^ 
(we  speak  in  full  confidence,),  it  can  be  shown  that  pur  clergy  have 
ever  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  to  enforce  submission  to  your 
Majesty's  Government,  and  obedience  to  your  laws;,  if  it  can  be, 
shown  that  these  endeavours,  have  always  been  most  strenuous  ia 
times  of  public  danger,  or;  when  any  accident  tended  to  create  si. 
£erment  amongst  the .  people ;  if  our  laity  have  frequently  ofiered 
what  we  are  always  ready  to  fulfil)  to.  hazard  their  lives,  and  for-* 
(tunesfor  your  Majesty's  service  ;  if  we  have  willingly  bound  up  thoi 
fruits  of  our  discouraged  industry  with  the  fortuneof  your  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  public  loans  ;  tihen,  we  humbly  hope,  we  may< 
be  admitted  to  a  small  portion  of  mercy,  and:that  that.behaviour^ 
which  your  Majesty's  benignity  und  condescension  will  esteem  a 
merit  in  our  circumstances,  may  entitle  us,  not  to  reward,  but  Xxy 
such  toleration  as  may  enable,  us  to  become  useful  citizens  to  our 
country,  and  subjects  as  profitable  as  we  are  loyal  to.  ypur  Majesty. 
I  Permit  us,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  on  thia  occasion,  ta  reiterate; 
the  assurances  of  our  unshaken  loyalty,  which  all  our  sufierings 
have  not  been  able  to  abate  ;  of  our  sincere  zeal  for  your  Majesty's 
service,  of  our  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  our  country,  and 
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of  ibur^^nQestgiatitttde  for  j6ux  Majesty's  continml  indid^eiice^ 
and  for  the  late  iostance  of  favor  we  hare  ezperieaced  from  ParluH 
menti  in  enabling  usy  consistent  with  our  religious  tenets,  to  gm 
9  legal  proof  of  our.  sentiments,  upon  these  points.  And  we 
humbly  hope,  that  die  alacrity!  and  eagerness  widi  which  we  ha^re 
seized  this  firtf^  though  long  wished  opportunity,  of  testifying^  m, 
the  most  solemn  and  public  manner,  our  iuTiolable  fidelity  to  your 
Majesty,  our  real  pijnciples,  and  our  good-will  and  afl^ion 
towards  our  fellow-subjects,  will  extinguish  all  jealousies,  and 
f»nove  those  imputations,  whschc  alone  have  hitherto  held  ua 
forth  in  the  li^ht  of  enemies  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  the  State* 
And  if  any  thing  farther  can  be  suggested  or  devised,  wherry 
we  can,  by  our  actions,  morefully  evince  our  sincerity,  we  shall 
consider  such  an  opportunitv  of  demonstrating  our  real  loyalty,  as 
an  high  favor,  and  shall  beneficient  in  no  act  whatever,  which  does 
not  amount  to  a  renuncia^n  of  that  religious  profession  wlndi 
we  value  more  than  our  lives,  and  which  it  cannot  be  suspected 
we  hold  from  ob^nacy  or  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  since  it  Ibm 
not  been  taken  up  by  ourselves, .  but  has,  from  time  immemorial^ 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors. 

.  We  derive  no  small  consdation,  most  gracious  Sov^eign,  from 
considering,  that  the  most  severe  and  rigorous  of  the  laws  against 
qa  had  been  enacted  before  the  accession  of  your  Majesty's  most 
illustrious  House  to  the  Throne  of  these  kingdoms :  we  therefore 
indulge  the  more  sanguine  hopes,  that  the  midgation  of  them, 
and.  dbe  establishment  of  |>eacey  industry^  and  universal  happinois, 
amongst  all  your  loyal  subjects,  may  be  one  of  the  blessuigs  of 
your  Majesty's  reign*  Jnd  tiougk  we  might  plead  in  favor  of 
suck  relaaatumf  the  eapress  words  of  a  sclenm  treaty  f  entered  into 
with  nSf  by  your  Mogestfs  royal  predecessor y  King  J^iam^  fvAiek 
has  been  forfeited  by  no~  disdxdienee  on  our  party)  yet  we  neither 
wisdi,  nor  desire,  to  receive  any  thing*,  but.  as  a  mere  act  of  your 
Majesty's  clemracy,  and  of  the  indul^enee  and  equity  of  your 
Parliament. 

'  That  iim  aqt  of  truly  loyal  beneficence  and  justice  may  be  added 
to  the  other  instances  of  jour  Majesty's  august  virtues,  and  that 
the  deliverance  of  a  faithful  and  distressed  people  may  be  one  of 
those  distingui^i^  acts  of  your  re^[n,  which  shall  transmit  ita 
mieaiory  to  the  love,  gratitude,  and  veneration,  oif  nur  latest  pos^ 
terity,  i^  the  humble  prayer  of,  &c.^  &c.^ 

.in  the  year  1778,-*  an  act  passed  <<  for  the  relief  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  professing  the  Popish  religion*''    Tli^ 

'  This  ))etitioD  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Burke. 
»  inh  and  18th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  49. 
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presnMtf  of  ^kh  coiitains  a  cdnfirmation  of  erery  diuig  that  has 
been  already  advanced,  coocemmg  die  loyalty  of  the  CatholicSy 
acid  a  declaratipn  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  respecting 
the  policy  of  admitdng  the  Catholics  into  a  full  participation  of 
Ae  blessings  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  a  complete  recognition 
tf  their  right  to  enjoy  them.  It  states  '^And  Whereas,  from 
Aeir  uniform  peaceable  behatiour  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it 
appears  reasonable  and  expedient  to  relax  the  same,  (the  laws  of 
Anne)  j  and  it  must  tend  not  only  to  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  this  kingdom,  but  to  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  all  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  thai  kts  subjects  ofM  denomin^ionSf  should 
etijiyy  the  Nessings  qf  ajree  constitution  and  shmdd  be  bound  to 
each  ether  by  Mu^iol  interest  and  mutt^  affection^  4^/' 

By  this  act  Papists,  provided  they  take  the  oath  and  declaration 
of  18th  and  14th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  S5.  are  admitted  to  the  following 
prtvilegeis^— They  may  take  land  on  leases  not  exceeding  999  years> 
or  determimd>le  upon  any  number  of  lives  hot  exceeding  five* 

The  lands  of  Papists  are  to  be  descendable,  deviseable,  and  tians- 
ferable,  as  fully  as  if  the  saine  were  in  the  seizure  of  any  other  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects* 

Papists  are  rendered  capable  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  estates  which 
may  descend,  be  devised/  or  transferred  to  them. 

No  maintenance  is  to  be  hereaftergranted  to  a  conforming  child 
of  a  Papist,  out  of  die  personal  property  of  such  Papist,  except 
out  of  such  leases  as  may  k  taken  under'  this  act 
<  And  the  conformity  of  the  eldest  son  tsnot  to  after  hereafter 
the  Popish  parent's  estate* 

Itl  the  year  1782,  another  act  passed  <«  for  the  furdier  relief  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  professing  die  Popish 
relmon.''« 

The  preamble  of  this  act  states :  ^  Whereas  all  such  of  his 
Majesty^s  subjects  in  this  kingdom,  of  whatever  persuasion^  as 
have  heretofore  taken  aiid  subscribed,  or  shall  hereafter  take  and  sub- 
scribe, the  oath  of  allegiance  and  declaration  prescribed  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  ISth  and  14th  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reigns 
^tfded  an  act  to  enable  his  Majesty's  subjects,  of  whatever  persua^ 
sion,  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him,  ought  to  be  considefed-asgood 
amUesfidsuOfeets  to  Ms  Me^est^yhis  errmn  and  gooeimntent :  and 
whereas  a  continuance  of  sever^  of  the  laws  formerly  enacted^  and 
still  in  force  in  thia  kingdom,  against  persons  professing  th^ 
Popish  religion,  is  therefore  unnecessary,  in  re^eiet'  to  tbiM 
who  have  taken,  or  shall  take  the  said. oath,  ^ndis  injtnribui^tO 
the  real  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  therefore,  &c." 

'  2 1st  and  3Sd  Geo.  III.  c.  34.    . 
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By  tihis/abCt  CadioHcsj  provided  they  t^ke  this  bath,  hiay  pdr-^ 
chase  or  take  lands,  or  my  interest  therein,  except  ^dvdWsohs 
or  boroughs  returning  members  of  Parliament,  and  dispone  of  the 
same  by  wiU  or  otherwise ;  and  Popish  ecclesiastics,  on  the  saHne 
condition,;  and  registering  their  naine'and  abode  with  the  regis^tef 
of  the  diocese,  are  discharged  from  all  penalties.  - 

This  act  repeals  so  much  of  '8th  Anne  as  subjects  a  Papist  t6 
fine  and  imprisonment,  on  his  refusal  to  testify  oii  oath- before 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  when  and  where  he  heard  the  Ftypish 
mass .  celebrated,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  celebrating  it  v  aitid 
so  much  of  7th  Wm.  III.  c.  5.  as  subjectsany  Papist,  who  shall  have 
in  bis  possession  any  horse  of  the  value  of  51.  or  more,  tid  th^ 
penalties  therefin  mentioned ;  and  so  much  of  8di  Annji^,  ds  enabled 
die  Lotd  Lieutenant  to  seize  any  horse  belonging  to  &  P^ist,  upon 
a  prospect  of  invasion  or  rebellion.  It  also  repeals  so  much  6f 
9th  Geo*  II.  c.  6.  as  enables  grand  juries  to  Yeimbutse  such 
persons  as  have  been  robbed  by  privateers  in  time  of' war,  for  their 
losses,  and,  to  levy  the'  same  on  the  goods  of  PapiistS  only^  and 
so  much  of  6th  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  as  subjects  Papists,  who  shalf  not 
provide  a  Protestant  watchman  to  watch  in  their  turdj  to  certiiti 
penalties;  and  so  much  of  £d  Anne,  c.  6/as  subjects  Papists,  who 
took  any  house  or.  came  to  dwell  in  Limerick,  after  the  year  1708V 
of  within  the  town  of  Galway^  to  certain  penalties. 

In  the  same  year  was  likewise  passed  ah  act  to  allow  persons^ 
professing  the  Popish  religion,  to  teach  school  in  this  kingdom,' 
and  for  regulating  the  education  of  Papists,  and  also  to  repeal  parts 
of  certain  laws  relative  to  die  guardianship  of  their  children.^ 

The  :pjreamble  states :  «  Whereas  several  of  the  laws  made  in 
this  kingdoni,  reladve  to  the  educadon  of  Papists,  or  persons^ 
professing  the  Popish  religion,  are  considered  as  too  severe,  and' 
have  no£  answered  the  desired  effect."' 

This  act  repeals  so  much  of  7th  Wm.  III.  c' 4,  and,  8th  of 
Anne,  c.  S«  as  subjec(:s.  Catholics,  who  shall  publicly  teach  school^ 
or  privately  instruct  youth,  to' the  like  penalties  as  any  Popish 
regular  convict,  provided  they  take  the  oadis  of  18th  and  I4th  bf . 
George  ni.  c.  35;  and  it  enables  Catholics,  except  ecclesiastics, 
to  be  guardians.  , 

Of  the  numerous  individuals,  who  at  diis  time  disdnguished^ 
diemselyes  for  their  exertions  in  favor  of  the  Catholicsjthere  wa$^  * 
no  one  to  whom  they  were  under  greater  obligadons  than  to  die^ 
late  Mr-  Burke.     He  wrote  for  them  the  Petidbn  which  was  pre-' 
seated  to  the  King  in  1774.  In  the  English  House  of  Commons  i»' 

'  21st  and  22d  Geo.  Til.  c.  62. 
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1778  te  wae  the  first  to  declare  the  neces^ty  of  concessions  bemg 
made  to  them ;  he  said  that  <<  Ireland  was  now  the  chief  depen^ 
dence  of  the  British  crown,  and  that  it  particularly  behoved  that 
country  to  admit  the  Irish  nation  to  the  privileges  of  British  d*' 
tizens'"  and  in  the  year  1782,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  Lord 
Kenmare,  in  which  he  so  ably  exposes  the  folly,  injustice,  and 
tyranny  of  the  penal  laws. 

It  cejrtainly  is  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  in  favor  of  the 
wisdom  of  unlimited  concession  to  the  Catholics,  that  this  great' 
statesman,  the  advocate  for  existing  establishments^  and  who  was 
the  first  and  most  formidable  opponent  to  the  progress  of  the 
Jacobinical  principles  of  France,  should  have  advised  it,  and  inces-*- 
^antly  fowarded  it  by  his  powerful- talents  and  extensive  influence. 
But  the  Catholics  were  indebted,  not  only  to  the  labors  of  their 
friends,  but  also  to  the  great  revolution  which  was  going  on  at. 
this  period  in  America,  for  the  success  of  the  first  concessions 
that  were  made  to  thiem.    This  soon  appeared  very  evident ;  an  r 
attempt  was  made  by  Mr.    James  Fitzgerald,   a  few  months 
before  the  introduction  of  the  act  of  17.  18.  Geo.  III.  to  obtain 
for  them  a  power  to  take  leases  of  lands  for  61  years,  and  this . 
attempt  failed.  But  soon  afterwards,  when  the  intelligence  arrived* 
of  the  defeat  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  the  same  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Government,  |)assed  an  act  for  > 
enabling  them  to  take  land  on  leased  for  999  years* 
.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  British  Government  were  obliged 
to  transport  the  whole  of  the  British  army  from-  Ireland  to  Ame-  * 
rica;  and  thus  leaye  it  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  France,  that  the 
Catholics  became  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  eyes  either  of 
their  own  Protestant  countrymen,  or  of  the  British  Government,, 
to  be  attended  to  and  catessed  by  them.    The  only  alternative  > 
then  left  for  the  Protestants  to  adopt,  was  either  to  promote  a  union 
of  sects   in  the  common  defence  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  make  . 
up  their  minds  tp  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  arms  of  France.    Upon 
this  principle  of  preservation,  by  an  oblivion  of  all  past  animo- ^ 
sities,  the  volunteers  were  embodied,  and  composed  indiscrimi- 
nately of  Catholics  and  Protestants.    But,  in  proportion  as  the  ^ 
danger  of  invasion  diminished,  they  naturally  turned  their  atten-  : 
tion  to  the  grievances^  that  both  sects  experienced  at  the  hands  of . 
the  British  Government,  and  soon  became,  an  armed  association  : 
for  the  attainment  of  political  rights.^ 

'  8th  Eng.  Deb.  p.  185,  Ist  April  irrs:  '^ 

^  ^Iq  1782,  when  the  treasury  had  no  supply,  but  was  in  fact  bankrupt; 

when  a  French  fleet  appeared  off  Cork  :    when  the  army  was  only  4000 

men  and  unprovided ;    it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  wealth  of  the  Roman 

Catholics  that  that  country  waB  put  ioto  a  posture  of  defence,  and  saved 
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la  thbrs^ppeal  to  anns,  in  open  resistance  to  the  powet  of  Great 
Bntain^  for  the  ptnrpose  of  compelling  her  to  grant  to  Ireland  the 
independence  of  her  legislature,  and  a  reform  of  her  Parliament, 
the  Protestants  took  the  lead*  But  the  contention  between 
them  and  the  British  Gorernment  was  not  one  of  arms,  because 
Great  Britain  had  no  troops  with  which  to  dispute  with  the  volun- 
teers, but  one  of  political  manoeuvring.  It  was  plain,  that  to 
whichever  party  the  Catholics  attached  themselves,  victory  would 
belong.  The  Government,  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  them,  passed' 
the  acts  of  1778  and  1782;  while  the  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  them  by  public  resolutions  and 
declarations  in  favor  of  their  complete  emancipation.  The 
Dungannon  convention,  which  met  in  February  1782,  and  was 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  14S  Protestant  volunteer  corps, 
resolved,  with  two  dissenting  voices  only, « that  they  held  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  equally  sacred  in 
odiersasthemsfelves;  therefore,  that,  as  Qiristians  and  Protestants, 
they  rejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of  die  penal  laws  against  their 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  that  they  conceived  the  mea- 
sure to  be  fraittg^t  with  the  happiest  consequences  to  the  union  and 
promiefity  of  Ireland/' 

Tnese  liberal  dedarations  on  the  part  of  this  meeting,  zvA  the 
generattenor  of  die  conduct  of  the  Protestants  throughout  Iteland' 
towards  the  Cadiolics,  eecured  their  cordial  concurrence,  and  the 
Kridsh  Government  were,  at  length,  reluctantly  obliged  taconcede 
the  favorite  object  of  an  indq)endent  Irish  legislature. 

The  Protestants  now  proceeded  to  attempt  to  carry  their  other 
great  object,  a'  parliamentary  reform ;  and,  after  the  sens^  of  the 
Kingdom  had  been  expressed,  at  various  puUic  meetings,  to  be ' 
deeidedlv  in  favor  of  it,  they  determined  to  hold  a  convention 
in  Dttimn,  for  th^  purpose  of  impressing  upon  Government 
and  Pailianfent  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  their  demand*  In 
die  mean  time,  a  division  of  opinion  had  manifested  itself  among 
someof  dfenordiem  corps  of  volunteers,  on  the  Catholie  quesfidn, 
and  Lord'  Charlemont  and  other  persons  had  declared  them- 
selves hostile  to  further  concessions.  This  circumstance  afforded 
the  Oovemm^t  an  easy  opportunity  of  defeating  the  object  of 
the  convendon ;  they  contrived  to  nave  a  modon  made  for  con- 
necdng'  die  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  with  the  question  of 

from  the  invasion  of  the  enemy — whereas,  had  they  been  disposed  to  be  dis- 
loval  upon  that  occasion,  and  to  have  made  use  of  that  power  which  they  actu- 
ally possessed,  they  nught  have  completely  separatea  Irelaad  from  the  €ro- 
vemment  of  this  country."  Speech  of  Lord  JBudUnghmn^  June  Sd^  1808.  Lord 
Buckingham  was  at  this  time  Lord  Lieutenant:  Mr.  GeorgeOouid,itf  Goric, 
was  the  Catholic  who  lent  his  money  to  Government. 
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parliamentary  reform ;  and  upon  its  .being  rejj^ted  .by.  th«  icOliven^ 
tion^  knowing  that  its  power  was  not  to  be  dreaded*  if  unwp- 
ported  by  the  Catholic  population,  they  despi3ed  its  thzeiit's»and^Df 
a  manly  opposition  to  their  demands^  they  secured  dieir.  dispersion 
without  tumult,  and  certainly  without  the  regret  of  the  adybcatim 
of  such  a  reform  in  Pavlianient  as  the  general  cir€ttmst4nceft<^ 
the  country  absolutely  required. 

From  this  period,  to  the  year  1790,  the  Catholic  question  w;i» 
not  once  agitated,  either  by  the  Catholics  or  by.  Parliament. .  la 
this  year  the  Attorney-general  brought  in  a  bill  toexplain  and  amend 
the  act  of  22d  Geo.  lil.  c.  62. 

.  .The  intention  of  this  act  was  to  give  to  Catholics. the  pc^ec 
of  appointing,  guardians  to  their  children,  but  it  was  so  care*, 
lessly  drawn,  that,  upon  consulting  it,  in  the  case  of  thei  will  of  the 
late  Lord  Gormanstown,  by  whioi  he  had  appointed  guardians  ta 
his  son,  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  not  competent  to  acta 
The  present  bill  was  therefore  introduced  to  ren^edy  this  defect. 

A  circumstance,  which  took  place  this  summer,  shows  that  thia 
act  ,of  common  justice  was  not,  in  any  degree,  the  result  of  an 
inclination,  on  the  part  of  Government,  to  treat  the  Catholics  with 
more  than  customary  liberality.  Lord  Westmoreland,  then  Lord. 
Lieutenant,  had  visited  the  South  of  Ireland  ^  and,  on  his  arrival 
^t  Cork,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Catholics  there,  that  an  expression 
of  their  loyalty  would  be  acceptable.  Accordingly  an  address  of 
that  nature  was  prepared,  which,  however,  concluded  with  a  hope.y 
that  their  loyalty  would  entitle  them  to  some  relaxation  of  the 
penal  code.  Before  its  being  formally  presented,  it  was  submitted 
to  his  Excellency,  and  was  returned  to  them,  to  strike  out  the  clause. 
w:hich  expressed  hope.  With  a  feeling  rather  natural  to  men  not^ 
perfectly  broken  down  by  oppression,  they  refused  to  strike  it  out, 
and  declined  presenting  the  address. 

A  century  of  pains  and  penalties  had  now  elapsed,  in  whidl^ 
pencil  ^e  most  severe  and  minute  investigation  had  not  been  able 
to.  ascribe  to  the  Catholics  one  instance  of  disloyalty,  when  they  at 
length  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  exertion  to  obtain  a  restoration 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1 790,  violent 
resolutions  had  been  entered  into  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
of  Armagh  against  them.  Those  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  othe^,> 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland*  ^ere  in  consequence  roused 
to  adopt  resolutions  on  their  part,  expresdve  of  the  necessity  of 
petitioning  Parliament.  ^  These  had  b^en  transmitted  to  the  general 
cqnimittee  of  Catholics,  who  thereupon  held  ^  meeting  to  considei?.* 
them,  ontlt^  llth  of  February,  1791.  ^The  general  committee 
refei^r^d  theie  resolutions  to  a  sub-commiittee^  who  made  upoi|- 
them  the  following  report : 
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c^Totir  coennlilttee  iMhag^  in  c^^dienctf  %^  J6ttt  ^H^rikMw^ 
em/Mly  peroeed  die  reselillidns  df  die  C9tholic»  of  Itfektidi  tiepotf ^ 
ftuit  ttttd*  reedlbtiMft  cofttiiiii  the  inosi  uneqaifMal  teiltlmentft  ^ 
loyatty  to  cor  most  gfteidtis  Sofrerogiii  George  the  ThittI,  Of  lote 
kxt  our  cottiitf y,  nSi  obedietice  to  its  lawsj  and  the  mo^t  humbly 
kope  of  being  festoned  CO  some  participation  of  ks^eicdlevit  con* 
stitution. 

'  ^  That  four  Cadidlte  bf'eUiren  refer,  with  confidenee,  to  the 
numberless  proofs  they  have  given  ol  fidelity  in  times  the  most 
perikm%  when  rebellion  raged  in  the  bosom  of  Britsdn^  and  when 
foreign  invasion  threatened  our  coast,  and  to  that  Hkcrity  with 
Which  at!  descriptions  of  our  people  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  ; 
and  they  rely  tliat  their  scrupulous  observance  of  such  sacred 
Obtipation  will  no  where  be  doubted,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
if  they  took  those  oaths  required  by  law,  they  would  thereby  be^ 
come  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 

«  That,  with  all  humility,  they  confide  in  the  justice,  liberality, 
and  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  the  benignity  of  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  to  relieve  them  from  their  degraded  situation,  and  no 
longer  to  sufiei^  them  to  continue  like  strangers  in  their  native  land  $ 
but-ditts  have  the  glory  of  showing  all  Europe,  that  in  the  plenitude 
of  power,  strength,  and  riches  of  the  British  empire,  when  no- 
thing they  grant  can  be  imputed  to  any  motives  but  those  of 
justice  and  toleration  $  that,  at  such  a  period,  they  deign  to  hear 
aiid  relieve  &eir  oppressed  and  faithful  subjects,  and  to  unite  them 
forever  to  their  country,  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  and  interest; 
and  that  they  will  show  to  all  Europe,  that  humble  and  peaceful  con- 
duct, and  dutiful  application,  are  the  only  true  and  efl^tual  methods 
for  good  subjects  to  obtain  relief  from  a  wise  and  good  govern- 
ment* 

«That  our  Catholic  brethren  therefore  desire  that  application-may 
be  made  for  such  relief  as  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Parikunent 
may  grant ;  and  they  hope  to  be  restored,  at  least,  to  some  of  the 
richts  and  privileges  which  have  been  wisely  granted  to  others 
who  dissent  from  the  established  church ;  that  they  may  be 
thus  enabled  to  promote,  in  conjunction  with  the  test  of  th^ir 
fellow-subjects,  the  present  and  futuie  happiness  and  strength  of 
their  country. 

<<  That  our  said  Catholic  brediren  direct,  that  such  appKcation  be 
immediately  made,  and  continued,  in  the  most  submissive  and 
constitutional  manner,  for  a  mitigation  of  the  restrictions  and 
disqualifications  under  which  they  labor.'' 

The  general  committee  having  agreed  with  and  adopted  this 
report,  a  pethion  was  prepared  in  order  to  be  laid  before  ParHa- 
ment  in  the  ensuing  session. 
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With  thia  petition  a  deputation  of  the  g«ienil  €X>imnittee  wailM 
upon  the  chief  aecretary,  Lovd  Hobarty  to  solicit  the  eountenaiifie 
and  pi^otection  of  Govemvent»  but  in  vain.  This  was  not  only 
tefused  theat)  biit  the  Catholics  of  Ireland^  coastitutii^f  at  the 
kmrest  csdculatiott»  three- fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kio§doiBi» 
had  not  eten  sufficient  influence  to  induce  wj  pne  memW  of 
Parliamenf  to  present  it. 

A  second  deptttatiofl  having  failed  to  obtain  even  an  answei 
from  Government  to  a  renewed  appKcation  for  ils  stipport^  it  was 
determined  to  send  Mr*  Keo^  to  London,  to  lay  befiaieliii 
Majesty's  Ministers  the  state  of  his  Catholic  subjects. 

Mr.  Keogh,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  instituted  a  negociation 
with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Cabinet :  at  the  close  of  which»  the  Catholics 
were  given  to  understand  that  they  nright  hope  for  four  objects-** 
grand  juries,  county  nu^istrates,  high  sherifis,  and  the  bar^  Ad* 
mission  to  the  rignt  of  sufiVage  was  also  mentioned^  and  taken 
under  consideration. 

The  spirit  of  religious  liberty  having  at  this  time  made  great 
progress  among  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  Ulster,  the  Isc  Bdfasi 
volunteer  company,  in  July,  1791,  passed  a  resolution  in^  favof 
of  a^itdng  the  Catholics  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  oonstitutioa  % 
and,  in  October^  the  great  Northern  Associaticm  of  United  Irish* 
men*  pledged  themsdves  ^  to  endeavdur,  by  all  due  meaosi  to 
procure  a  complete  and  radical  refdrm  of  the  people  in  Ptirliamenl^ 
including  Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion.'' 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  Mr.  Keogh  was  in  London,  the  IriA 
Administration  had  been  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  views  of 
the  CathoBc  body,  by  a.  negodation  with  die  principal  nobilitiy 
and  gentry  belonging  to  it ;  and,  in  some  degree,  their  exettioQa 
were  successful.  For,  at  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee, 
held  in  December,  1701»  for  die  purpose  of  considering  of  the 
policy  of  petitioning  Paidiament  in  the  ensuing  session^  some  of 
the  meeting  Mri^d  to  adopt  a  resolution  ox  seeking  no  removal 
of  the  existing. iiisabiEties,  but  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  deemed  expedient.  TUs 
was  resisted  by  others,  and  on  a  dvrmon  upgn  the  question-of 
petidbinng^  the  nobility  wer^  left  in  a  minority  of  90  to  17» 

Pursuant  to  thb  d^ision,  the  following  peddon  was  drawn  ttp,^ 
and  indoihiced  into  the  House  of  Corinmoiis,  by  Mr/Q^Harai  oil 
the  28d  Jannaryj^  lTfl2. 

"  'We  yoiir  petidoners,  bdng  appointed  by  sundry  of  his  Majesty^ 
sufa)^ts  pcofessix^  the  R4iman  CathoMe  religbn,  to  be  agents  fot 

'■■■■  1  It-  was  sot  ttU- 171^4^  that  »  new  society,  updef  this  nams^  embarked  ia 
an  attempt  to  separate  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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cotidttctitig  applicadons  to  the  legislature  for  their  relief,  in  our 
own  and  their  names,  beg  leave  to  approach  this  High  Court  of 
ParH^nent  with  an  unfeigned  respect  for  its  wisdom  and  authority  ; 
^nd  at  the  sam^e  time,  with  a  deep  and  heartfelt  sensation  of  our 
singular  and  deplorable  situation.     And,  first  of  all,  we  implore 
(and  for  this  we  throw  ourselves  on  the  indulgence  of  Parliament) 
that  no  irregularity  or  defect  in  form  or  language,  should  obstruct 
the  succeed  of  these  our  most  ardent  supplications.  >  The  circum- 
stances in  which  we  stand  deserve  consideration.    For  near  a 
hundred  years,  we  and  our  fathers,  and  our  grandfathers,  have 
groaned  under  a  code  of  laws,  (in  some  parts  already  purged  from 
me  statutes),  the  like  of  which,  no  age,  no  nation,  no  climate  ever 
saw.     Tet,  sore  as  it  were  from  the  scourge  of  active  persecution, 
scairce  yet  confirmed  in  our  minds,  and  but  lately  secure  in  our 
persons  and  in  our  houses,  from   the  daily  alarms  of  search- 
warrants  and  informers,  we  come  before  Parliament  for  the  first 
time ;  and  we  come  to  ask  an  alleviation  of  burdens,  under  which 
we  can  only  find  consolation  in  the  melancholy  comparison  of 
former  times.    In  this  state  of  recent  apprehension  and  troubled 
anxious  hope,  with  minds  unadapted  to  the  precise  observances  of 
decorum,  we  rest  upon  the  simple  merits  of  our  case.     It  is  a 
partof  our  calamities,  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  tell  them  with 
propriety ;  and  if  our  complaints  should  deviate  into  remonstrance, 
and  we  should  seem  to  upbraid,  when  we  mean>to  supplicate,  we 
trust  a  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  expressions  extorted  by  our 
anguish.  Or  proceeding  from  an  inevitable  ignorance  of  form. 
Excluded  from  the  Constitution  in  all  its  parts,  and  in-many  re- 
spects aliens  to  the  law,  how  should  we  have  learned  the  forms 
of  Pairliatnent  ? 

The  hardships  we  suiFer  proceed  from  the  law.  It  is,  therefore^ 
only  to!  the  fountain  of  the  law  that  we  can  look  for  relief.  .  Tou 
are  the  great  Council  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King;  but  you 
are  also  subjects  like  ourselves.  The  ear  of  Majesty,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  by  the  benignity  of  that  Sovereign  whom  it  is 
your  glory  to  imitate,  is  ever  open  to  the  petitions  of  his  people.  As 
far  as  we  are  able  to  discern  the  great  outlines  of  a  constitution^ 
which  we  ktiow  only  in  speculation,  we  conceive  that  it  is  tlio 
boast  of  the  Constitution  of  these  kingdoms,  to  have  associated  \ 
portion  of  the  people  into  the  Sovereign  power ;  in.  order  that,  not \ 
dazzled  by  the  awe  of  supreme  Majesty,  the  subject  may. find  a 
happy  mediatorial  institution,  an  asyluin  wherein  to  deposit  the 
burden  of  his  griefs,  to  expose. the  nakedness  of  his  oppressionSt 
ai}d  indulge  complaint  even  to  exaggeration.  There  were,  indeed, 
those  who  vould  have  made  us  believe,  that  Parliament  was  only 
to  be  approacued  with  circumspect  and  timid  steps ;  at  most,  in 
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general  terms ;  and  thati  wrapped  in  proud  and  inexoraUe  ^tate» 
Tou  would  consider  a  specification  of  the  wants  of  the  people  as  an 
insultj  and  a  reason  for  not  supplying  them.  But  we  knew  it 
could  rtnot  be*  We  knew  that  no  senate,  no  king,  no  tyrant,  had 
ever  professed  to  turn  his  ear  from  detailed  supplication.  The  Ma^ 
jesty  of  God  himself  is  willing  to  receive,  and  demands  the  incense 
of  particular  prayer.  And  shall  we,  who  speak  from  man  to  man» 
from  subject  to  subject,  not  dare  to  specify  the  measure  and  extent 
of  our  crying  necessities.  Despising  that  base  and  hypocritical 
affectation,  we  are  sure  it  is  far  more  congenial  to  the  nature,  and 
to  the  temper  of  Parliament,  with  a  firm  and  generous  confidence, 
to  say,  as  we  say— here  is  die  evil — there  is  the  remedy :  To  you 
we  look  for  relief. 

Behold  us  then  before  you,  three  millions  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, subjects  of  the  same  king,  inhabitants  of  the  same  land, 
bound  together  by  the  same  social  contract,  contributing  to  the 
same  revenues,  defended  by  the  same  armies,  declared,  by  the 
authentic  words  of  an,  act  of  Parliament,  to  be  good  and  loyal 
subjects  to  his  Majesty,  his  Crown,  and  Government,  and  yet 
doomed  to  one  general  unqualified  incapacity,  and  universal  ex« 
elusion,  an  universal  civil  proscription.  We  are  excluded  from  the 
state.  We  are  excluded  from  the  revenues.  We  are  exclu4ed  from 
every  distinction,  every  privilege,  every  office,  every  emolument, 
every  civil  trust,  every  corporate  right.  We  are  excluded  from  the 
navy,  from  the  army,  from  the  magistrature,  from  the  professions. 
We  are  excluded  from  the  palladium  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
the  juries  and  inquests  of  our  country.—- From  what  are  we  not  ex- 
cluded ?  We  are  excluded  from  the  constitution.  We  stand  a  strange 
anomaly  in  the  law ;  not  acknowledged,  not  disavowed  \  not  slaves, 
not  freemen:  an  exception  to  the  principles  of  jurisprudence;  a 
prodigy  in  the  system  of  civil  institution.  We  incur  no  small  part  of 
the  penalties  of  a  general  outlawry,  and  a  general  excommunication. 
Disability  meets  us  at  every  hour,  and  in  every  walk  of  life.    It 
cramps  our  industry,  it  shackles  our  property,  it  depresses  our 
genius,  it  debilitates  our  minds, — ^Why  are  we  disfranchised,  and 
why  are  we  degraded?  Or  rather,  why  do  theseevils  afilict  our 
country,  of  whi<m  we  are  no  inconsiderable  part  ? 

We  most  humbly  and  earnestly  supplicate  and  implore  Parlia- 
ment  to  call  this  law  of  universal  exdusion  to  a  severe  account, 
and  now  at  last  to  demand  of  it,  upon  what  principle  it  stands, 
of  equity,  of  morality,  of  justice,  or  of  policy.  And,  while  we 
request  this  scrutiny  into  the  law,  we  denumd,  also,  the  severest 
scrutiny  into  our  principles,  our  actions,  our  words,  and  our 
thoughts.  Wherein  have  we  failed  as  loyal  and  afiectionate  sub- 
jects to.  the  best  of  Sovereigns,  or  as  sober,  peaceable,  and  useful 
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Biembetd  'Of  ^eiety.  Wfa^re  is  that  f)#o{)l6  who  tm  otkt  the 
Mttfanofiy  <tf  't  hundred  years  patient  submisskm  td  a  <:ode  of 
Ikws,  olf  which  no  man  living  is  now  an  adtocate— -without  sedi^ 
tl6n,  with()ttt  murtnuti  wit!K)ttt  complaint.  Our  loy^ky  ha^ 
utidergone  a  -eentury  of  setere  p€irsec«Ltion  for  the  sake  of  our 
rel^ion,  and  we  have  come  out  of  the  ordeal  with  our  reiigioit, 
and  with  our  loyalty. 

Why  then  are  we  still  left  under  the  ban  of 'Our  country  i  We 
difier,  k  is  true,  from  the  mtional  church,  in  -  some  points  of 
doctriml  faith.  Whether  it  is  our  blessing  or  our  misfortune. 
He  only  knows  to  whom  all  things  are  known.  For  this  our 
religion  we  offer  no  apology.  After  ages  of  learned  and  crittctil 
discussion,  we  cannot  expect  to  throw  farther  light  upon  it.  We 
have  only  to  say,  that  it  is  founded  on  revelation,  as  well  as  the 
religion  established  by  law.  Both  you  and  we  are  regenerated  in 
the  sfame  baptism,  and  profess  our  belief  in  the  same  Christ ;  you 
according  to  the  church  of  England,  we  according  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  We  do  not  exercise  an  abject  or  obscure  superstition. 
If  we  err,  our  errors  hafve  been,  and  still  are,  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  many  florishing,  learned,  and  civilised  nations.  We 
do  not  enter,  we  disdain  to  enter  into  the  cavils  of  antiquated 
sophistry,  and  to  insult  the  understanding  of  Parliament  by  sup- 
posing it  necessary  to  prove  that  a  religion  is  not  incompatiMe 
with  civil  government,  which  has  subsisted  for  so  many  hundred 
years  under  every  possible  form  of  government,  in  some  tolerated, 
m  some  established,  even  to  this  day. 

WiA  regard  to  our  civil  principkfi,  we  are  unalterably,  deeply, 
atid  zealously  attached  to  his  Majesty^s  person  and  Gorvemmeiit. 
Good  and  loyal  subjects  we  are,  and  we  are  declared  by  law  to  be. 
With  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  die  i^aie,  we  are  as  much 
attached  to  it  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  attached  to  a  consti* 
tution  by  which  they  a«e  not  avowed.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution cS  the  churdi,  we  are,  indeed,  inviolably  attached  to  our 
own  :  First,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  true  ;  and  next,  because, 
beyond  belief,  we  know  that  its  principles  are  calculated  to  make 
us,  and  have  made  us,  good  men  and  good  citizens;  But  as;io« 
find  it  answers  to  us,  individually,  all  the  ueeful  ends  of  veli^ 
gion,  xfoe  solemnly  itrtd  4!ons€(enii0Hi^  deek^e,  tkat  ^me  ^ir^  satisfied 
with  the  pres^m  cbhddion  bf  our  eocleiiasiicat  pdiey-  Witk 
satisfaction^  we  acquiesce  in  the  efstabtiskment  cf  ike  nationai 
ckureh  ;  we  neither  repine  at  itspiossetskms^  mr  emy  4ts  digmUeSr; 
we  are  teady^  upon  this  pointy  to  give  every  asswrance  that  is  AmmI- 
ing  uponman. 

Wkh  regard  to  every  other  subject,  and  to  every  other  calumny^ 
we  have  no  disavowals,  we  harve  no  declarations  to  make. 
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acioua  of  the  innocence  of  our  IWeSy  and  the  purity,  of  our  intea- 
tionSf  we  are  justified  in  askiag»  what  reason  of  state  exists,  ao4 
we  deny  th^t  any  does  ej(i0t»  for  leaving  «4  stUl  in  ihe  bondUge'of 
tilt  law,  and  under  the  protracted  restrictj^on  of  penal  8tatu^es> 
f  emalties  suppose,  if  aot  ct imes,  at  least  a  cause  of  reasonable'^^ 
$vspiciao.  Grim^iBal  imputations  like  those  (for  to  b^  adequate 'to 
the  effect,  they  must  be  great  indeed)  are,  to  a  jgeoerous  mind# 
more  grievous  than  the  penalties  th^mselrc^s.  They  mcontrovertibly 
amply,  that  "we  are  considered  by  the  legislature  as  standing  in  a 
doubtful  light  of  fidelity  or  loyalty  to  the  King,  or  to  the  Q>nsti* 
tution  of  our  country,  and  perhaps  to  both.  While  on  these  unjust 
auppositions  we  ^re  deprived  of  the  common  rights  and  priviieges 
of  British  and  of  Irish  subjects,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  we 
are  contafited  while  we  endure  a  relentless  civil  proscription  for 
which  no  cause  is  alleged,  and  for  which  no  reason  can  be  as* 
signed^ 

Because  we  now  come  with  a  clear,  open,  and  manly  voice^  to 
insist  upon  tlie  grievances  under  which  we  still  labor,  it  is  not  to 
t»e  ififenied  that  we  have  forgot  the  benignant  justice  of  Parliament, 
which  has  relieved  us  from  the  more  oppressive,  but  not  the  most 
extorsive  part  of  die  penal  system*  In  those  days  of  affliction* 
when  we  lay  prostiate  under  the  inon  rod,  and,  as  it  were,  .entranced 
in  a  gulph  of  persecution,  it  was  necessary  for  Parliament  to  go 
the  whole  way,  and  to  stretch  out  a  saving  hand  to  relieve  us.  W^ 
had  not  the  courage  to. look  up  with  hope,  to  know  our  condirip», 
cr  even  to  oHiceive  a  remedy.  It  is  because  the  former  relaxations 
were  not  thrown  away  upon  us  ;  it  is  because  we  begin  to  feel  the 
•influence  of  somewhat  more  equal  laws,  and  to  revive  from  our 
former  inanition,  that  we  now  presume  to  «tand  erect  befoire 
you*  Conceiving  that  ParUament  has  a  right  to  expect,  as  a  te^t 
of  our  gratitude,  that  we  should  no  longer  lie  a  d^ad  wejigbt 
upon  our  country,  but  come  forward  in  our  turn  to  assist  widi.our 
v^oice,  our  exerfeions,  and  our  councils,  in  a  work,  to  which  jthe 
wisdom  and  power  o£  Parliament  is  incompetent  without  our  co» 
x^peration-'-^the  application  of  a  policy,  wholly  new^  to  the  prflSSMag 
wants,  and  to  tl^  intimate  necessities  of  a  people  long  forgotten, 
out  of  the .  sight  and  oikt .  of  the  knowledge  of  a  superintending 
legislature*'-^ Accordingly  we  are  come,  and  we  claim  no  snaall 
merit  that  we  have  found  our  veay  to  the  door  of  Parliament,  tt 
:has  not  been  made  eassy  for  us* — Every  art  and  industry  has  been 
oserted  to  obstruct  us :  attempta  have  been  made  to  divide  us 
into  Cacticuss,  to  throw  us  into  confusion*  We  have  stood,  firm 
Md  united*  We  have  received  hints  and  cautions  \  obscure  in«- 
tinationa  and  public  warnings  to.guard Dur  supf^lications  against 
intimidation.      We  have  feaisted  that  qpecies  of  disguised  and 
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Hrtfttl  threat.  We  have  been  traduced)  calumniated,  and  libelled. 
We  hare  witnessed  sinister  endeavours  again  to  blow  the  flame  of 
religio«is  animosity,  and  awake  the  slumbering  spirit  of  popular 
tenters  and  popular  fury  .-—But  we  have  remained  unmoved.  We 
iniTf  indeed,  accustomed  to  this  tumid  agitation  and  ferment  in  the 
public  mind.  In  former  times  it  v^s  the  constant  precursor  of 
more  intense  persecution,  but  it  has  also  attended  every  later  and 
happier  return  of  legislative  mercy.  But  whether  it  betokens  us 
evil  or  good,  to  Parliament  we  come,  to  seek,  ^t  that  shrine,  a 
safeguard  from  impending  danger,  or  a  communication  of  new 
benefits. 

What  then  do  we  ask  of  Parliament  ?  To  be  thoroughly  united 
and  made  one  with  the  rest  of  our  fellow-subjects.  That,' alas  ! 
would  be  our  first,  our  dearest  wish.  But  if  that  is  denied  us,  if 
Sacrifices  are  to  be  made,  if  by  an  example  of  rare  moderation, 
we  do  not  aspire  to  the  condition  of  a  fair  equality,  we  are  not  at  a 
Idss  to  find,  in  the  rstnge  of  social  benefits  (which  h  neariy  that  of 
our  present  exclusions)  an  object  which  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
scope  and  resting-place  of  our  wishes  and  our  hopes.  That  which,  if 
we  do  not  ask,  we  are  not  worthy  to  obtain.  We  knock  that  it 
may  be  opened  unto. us.  We  have  learned  by  tradition  from  our 
ancestors^  we  have  heard  by  fame  in  foreign  lands,  where  we 
have  been  driven  to  seek  education  in  youth,  and  breiad  in  man- 
hood ;  and,  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own  minds,  we  are  filled 
with  a  deep  and  unalterable  opinion  that  the  Irish,  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  British  Constitution,  is  a  blessing  of  inestimable 
value ;  that  it  contributes,  and  is  even  essentially  necessary  for 
national  and  individual  happiness.  Of  this  Constitution  we  feel 
ourselves  worthy ;  and  though  not  practically,  we  know  the 
benefits  of  its  franchises.  Nor  can  we,  without  a  criminal  dissi- 
mulation, conceal  from  Parliament  the  painful  inquietude  which 
is  felt  by  our  whole  persuasion,  and  the  dangers  to  which  we  do 
not  cease  to  be  exposed,  by  this  our  total  and  unmerited  exclusion 
from  the  common  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises,  conceded  by 
our  Kings  for  the  protection  of  the  subject.  This  exclusion  is  in- 
deed the  root  of  every  evil.  It  is  that  which  makes  property  insecure, 
and  industry' pfecarious.  It  pollutes  the  stream  of  justice.  It  is 
the  cause  of  daily  humiliation.  It  is  the  insurmountable  barrier, 
the  impassable  line  of  separation  which  divides  the  natioii,  and 
which,  keeping  animosity  alive,  prevents  the  entire  and  cordial 
intermixture  of  the  people.  And  .therefore  inevitably  it  is,  that 
some  sharej  some  portion,  some  participation  in  the  liberties  and 
franchises  of  our  country,  becomes  the  primary  and  essential  object 
of  our  ardent  and  common  solicitation.  It  is  a  blessing  for  which 
there  is  no  price,  and  pan  b(e  no  compensation.    With  it,  every 
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eril  is  tolerable ;  widiout  itf  no  adfaatace  ia  desirable.  In  tfais^  as 
in  all.  thingSi  we  submit  ourselves  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
Parliament ;  and  we  shall  acquiesce  in  what  is  given,  as  we  do  id 
what  is  taken  awaf.  But  this  is  the  boon  we  ask.  We  hunger 
and  we  thirst  for  the  Constitution  of  our  country.  If  it  shall  be 
deemed  otherwise,  and  shall  be  determined  that  we  are  qualified 
perhaps  for  the  base  and  lucrative  tenures  of  professional  occupi* 
tion,  but  unworthy  to  perform  the  free  and  noble  services  of  the 
Constitution,  we  submit,  indeed,  but  we  solemnly  protest  against 
that  distinction  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children.  It  is.  no  ^ct 
of  ours*  Whatever  judgment  may  await  our  merits  or  our  failings, 
we  cannot  conclude  ourselves,  by  recognising,  for  a  consideration, 
the  principle  of  servility  and  perpetual  degradation. 
..  These,  are  the  sentiments  which  we  feel  to  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  and  we  disclose  them  to  the  free  Parliament  of  a  Monarch 
whose  glory  it  is  to  reign  over  a  free  people.— To  you  we  commit 
our  supplications  and  our  cause.  We  have,  indeed,  little  to  appre- 
hend, in  this  benigner  age,  from  the  malignant  aspersions  of  former 
times,  and  not  more  froni  the  obsolete  calumnies  of  former  strife  $ 
although  we  see  them  endeavouring  again  to  collect  the  remnant  of 
their  exhausted  veQOm,  before  they  die  for  ever,  in  a  last  and 
feeble  effort  to  traduce  our  religion  and  our  principles.  But  as 
oppression  is  ever  fertile  in  pretexts,  we  find  the  objections  started 
against  us  more  dangerous  because  they  are  new,  or  new  at  least 
in  the  novelty  of  a  shameless  avowal.  They  are  principally  three — 
First,  it  is  contended  that  we  are  a  people  originally  and  funda- 
menially  different  from  yourselves,  and  that  our  interests  are  for 
ever  irreconcileable,  because  some  hundred  years  ago  our  ancestors 
were  conquered  by  yours.  We  deny  the  conclusion :  we  deny 
the  fact.  It  is.  false. — ^In  addressing  ourselves  to  you,  we  speak  to 
the  children  of  our  ancestors,  as  we  also  are  the  children  of  your 
forefathers.  Nature  has  triumphed  over  law  y  we  are  intermixed 
in  blood ;  we  are  Uended  in  connexion ;  we  are  one  race ;  we  all 
are  Irishmen  i  subjects  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Ireland.  The 
honor  of.  Parliament  is  concerned,  to  repress  the  audacity  of  those 
who  tell  us  that  you  are  a  foreign  colony;  and,  consequently, 
ought  to  govern  according  to  the  principles  of  invaders,  and  the 
policy  of  recent  usurpation.  At  least  we  confide  that  you  will  not 
suffer  the  walls  of  Parliament  to  be  contaminated  with  that  libel 
upon  the  Government  of  Ireland.  The  shaft  which  was  aimed  at 
us  has  struck  yourselves  ^  a  memcMrable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
trust,  a  most  auspicious  example,  to  teach  bodi  you  and  us,  and  our 
common  posterity,  that  our  interests  are  one ;  and  that  whatever 
affects  the.  well-oeing  and  honor  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  also 
injurious  to  the  Protestant  interest.    Of  the  same  complexion 
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«n<l  tefid^cy  are  ihe  two  et^^ctions^  one  that  <Kir  advancement  in 
property  and  privilege  'wouM  lead  to  a  repeal  of  tke  act  4if  settle- 
ment ;  the  o^er»  t£at  onf  paffd€vp0feion in  thelftettiei and  fran- 
dttsea  of  our  country ,  y^cvAA  endanger  the  ^xistfnee  of  the  Coneti^ 
ttttkm  info  which  ire  are  admitted. 

A  resumption  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  our  and  your  anceelors^ ' 
(for  diey  ore  the  same)  after  thelap8e<>f  so  many  yeats,{ near  threv 
returns  of  the  longest  period  c^  legal  limitation)  after  the  dispersion 
and  extiiiclion  of  so  many  families  %  after  eo  nmay  transi^ons 
and  divisions^  repartitions  and  reconsolids^ions  of  property;  so 
many  sales,  judgments,  mortgages,  and  settlements;  and  after  ail 
the  various  process  of  voluntary  and  legal  operation,  to  conceive 
the  revival  of  titles  dormant  for  150  years,  is  an  idea  so  perfectly 
chimerical,  so  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  all  coun- 
tries,-so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  so  ntteriy 
Impossible  in  point  of  £act;  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
once  for  all;  make  it  their  earnest  request  to  have  that  question 
thoroughly  investigated,  in  die  assured  hope,  that  so  idle,  vain,  and 
absurd  an  object  of  public  apprehension,  being  exposed  and  laid 
open  to  ttie  eye  of  reason,  may  sleep  in  oblivion  for  ever. 

As  to  the  odier  subject  of  apprehension,  we  have  but  one 
answer  to  make.  We  desire  to  partake  in  the  Constitution ;  and 
therefore  we  do  not  desire  to  destroy  it*  Parliament  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  our  case ;  our  grievances,  our  sorrows,  our  obstructiotis, 
our  soHdtudes,  our  hopes.  We  have  toM  you  the  desire  of  our 
hearts.  We  do  not  ask  to  be  relieved  from  this  or  that  incapacity ; 
not  the  abolition  of  this  or  that  odious  distinction  %  not  even  perhaps 
to  be  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  in  the  accompltdiment  <>f  the 
great  comprehensive  scheme  of  legislation,  finally  incorporated 
with  you  in  the  enjoyment  t)f  the  same  constitutioB.  Bven  beyond 
that  mai'k^  we  have  an  uhimate  and  tf  possible  an  object  of  more 
interior  desire.  We  look  for  an  union  of  affections ;  a  gradual, 
and  therefore  a  total  obliteration  of  aH  the  animosities,  (on  our  part 
they  are  long  extinct)  and  ail  the  prqudicea  whidi  have  kept  us 
disjoined.  We  come  to  vou  a  great  accession  to  thit  Protestant 
interest,  with  hearts  undmmds  suitable  to  such  an  endi  We  do 
not  come  as  jealous  'and  suspicious  rivals^  to  gavel  tiie  Constitu- 
tion, but,  withr  fraternal  minds,  to  participate  in  the  great  in- 
corporeal inheritance  of  freedom,  to  be  held  according  to  die 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  by  our  immediate  fealty  and 
allegiance  to  tiie  King.  And  so  may  you  receive  us. 
•    And  we  diall  ever  pray. 

Objections  having  been  made  to  this  petition,  upon  Mr.  CyH4va*s 
presenting  h,  as  being  informal,  he  witiidrew  it ;  and  the  general 
conunittee  finding  that  so  bold  and  exfdicit  a  statement  of  their 
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case  haul  giveo  ofFenoei  prepared  another  pettttoiv  mefely  pnqring 
that  the  House  would  take  into  consideratkin»  whether  llie  ronoviA 
of  some  of  the  g^ieyaacM  of  die  petitioiien  m^bt  not  be  eom- 
patible  with  Protestant  aeourity.  This  petition  waa  presented  by 
Mr.  Egan,  on  the  ]8th  of  Februatf  f  atul  on  the  20th>  was  after- 
wards rejected,  on  a  division  of  200  to  23. 

On  the  same  day  trac  ako^  rejected  a  petitieti  fnoni  thePfero- 
testant  inhabitants  of  Belfa^,  which  went  much  fartftter  than  the 
petition  of  the  Catholics,  ae  it  required  that  they  $bavAi  be  pUced 
on  the  ^me  footing  with  their  Protestant  fellow^mibjects. 

It  was  OB  the  Sd  January  of  this  year,  that  Mr.  Bvahi  puUiriied 
his  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  in  which  he  gare  that  learned 
and  liberal  opinion  upon  the  anhject  of  tlae  ejective  francUse, 
which,  it  is  saidi  obtained  the  Toyal  assent  to  the  meamire.  that 
af terwarda  was  adopted  for  conceding  it.  This  letter  was  ad^ 
nairably  well  adapted  to  meet  every  species  of  objection,  moral, 
local,  and  constitutional.  It  was  calculated  to  remove  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Church  of  England  and  every  sect  of  ProHestant 
dissenters  ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  quite  conclusive,  as  a  demonatB»4 
tion  of  the  compacibiltty  of  Catholic  emancipation  with  the 
coronation  oath. ' 

At  -a  meettfig  of  the  general  committee,  on  die  4th  Fdmaary, 
the  fdiowing  resolutbns  were  agreed  to,  and  afterwards  published, 
with  an  address  to  the  Protestaots,  written  by  Mr.  R.  BmAt^ 
and  corrected  by  his  father.  To  this  address  were  added  the 
answers  of  the  foreign  QadioUc  ttm^vrsities  to  questions  that  hsid 
been  put  to  them  in  178^,  at  the  desiie  of  Mr.  Pitt,  concerning 
the  existence  and  extent  of  die  Popish  dispensing  power. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  has  been  informed  that  leporta 
have  been  circulated,  that  the  application  of  the  Catholics  for 
relief,  extends  to  tmlimited  and  total  emancipation;  -and  that 
attempts  have  been  made,  wickedly  and  fabely,  to  instil  itito  the 
minds  of  the  Protestants  of  diis  kingdom  an  opinion,  that  our 
applications  were  preferred  in  a  tone  erf  menace. 

Resolved,  That  several  Protestant  gentlemen  have  expressed 
gn»at  satisfaction  <m  being  individually  informed  of  the  real 
extent  and  xespectful  manner  of  the^  applications  for  reHef,  have 
assumd  us,  that  nothing  ooidd  haveerated  jealousy,  or  apparent 
opposition  to  us,  from  our  Protestant  countrymen,  but  the  abovie^ 
mentmned'oiisappreiieiiaions^ 

Resolved,  H^t  we  dierefore  deem  it  necessary  to  decIailB,  diat 
the  whole  of  our  late  applications,  whether  to  his  Majesty's  Mi^ 
nisters,  to  men  in  power,  or  to  private  members  of  the  legislaturei^ 
as  weH  as  our  intended  petitbb,  neither  did,  nor  does  «oittain  any 
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thin^^  or  extend  furtheri  either  in  substance  or  in  principle,  than 

the  four  following  objects. 

•   1st.    Admission  to  the  profession  and  practice  of  the  law. 

2d.    Capacity  to  serve  as  county  magistracies. 
-  Sd.    A  right  to  be  summoned,  and  to  serve  On  grand  and  petty 
juries. 

4th*  The'right  of  votmg  in  counties  only  for  Protestant  mem- 
bers of  Parliament;  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  that  a  Roman 
GathoUc  freeholder  should  not  vote,  unless  he  either  rented,  and 
cultivated  a  farm  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  in  addition  to  his 
fiDVty  shillings  freehold ;  or  eke  possessed  a  freehold  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  pounds  a-year. 

r  Resolved,.  That,  ia  our  opinion,  these  applications,  not  extend- 
ing to  any  other  objects  than  the  above,  are  moderate,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  our  general  alleviation,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  ^protection  of  the  Catholic  fanners  and  the  peasantry  of 
Irehnd ;  and  that  they  do  not,  in  any  degree,  endanger  either 
churdi  or  state,  or  endanger  the  security  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terest. 

^  Resolved,  That  wenever  had  an  idea  or  thought  so  extravagant, 
as  that  of  menacing  or  intimidating  our  Protestant  brethren,  much 
less  the  legislature ;  and  diat  we  disclaim  the  violent  and  turbu- 
lent intentions  imputed  to  us  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  and 
circulated  in  private  conversation. 

'  Resolved,  That  we  refer  to  the  known  disposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  kingdom,  to  our  dutiful  behaviour,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  particularly  to  the  whole  tenor  of  our  late 
proceedings,  for  the  full  refutation  of  every  charge  of  sedition  and 
disloyalty. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  more  ample  and  detailed  exposure  of  all 
the  evil  reports  and  calumnies  circulated  against  us,  an  address  to 
our  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  and  tp  the  public  in  general,  be 
printed  by  the  order  and  in  the  name  of  the  general  committee. 

The  queries  and  answers  concerning  the  Popish  dispensing 
power,  are  as  follow : 

.  1st.  Has  the  Pope  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any 
individual  of  the  Church  ^of  Rome,  any  civil  authority,  power, 
jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  whatsoever,  within  the  realm  of 
England  ? 

2d.    Can  the  Pope  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any 
individual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  absolve  or.dispense  with  his 
Majesty's  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  any  pretext 
^irhatsoever  ? 
^  Sd.    Is  theieany  principle  in  .the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  £aith» 
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by  which. Catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith ^vithheietics^ 
or  other  persons  difienn^  from  them  in  religious  opinions,  io  any 
transaction,  either  of  a  public  or  a-  private  nature  ? 

"'    •      •  •  •■  .  ••        ■ 

Abstract  from  the  Atsfwer  qf  the  Sacred  Faculty  cf  Dhinity  of 

Paris  to  the  abooe  Qjieries. 
. .    ,  */•'■.■ 

After  an  introduction  according  to  the  usual  forms  of  the  uni* 
Tersity^'they  answer  the  first  query  by  declaring  :  . 

Neither  the  Pope^  nor  the  Cardinak,  nor  aryboAf  qftnen^  nor 
any  other  person  of  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  any  dvU  authority^ 
civil  poooerf  civil  jurisdiction^  or,  ciM  pre-eminence  whatsoever,  in 
any  kingdom  i  and  consequently,  none  in  the  kingdom  (tf  England, 
by  reason  or  virtue  of  any  authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  pr 
pre-eminence  by  divine  institution  inherent  in,  or  granted,  or  by 
any  other  means  belonging  to  the  Pope,  or  the  Church  of  Rome. 
This  doctrine,  the  Sacred  Faculty  of  Divinity  of  Paris  has  always 
held,  and  upon  every  occasion  maintained^  and  upon  every 
occasion  has  rigidly  proscribed  the  contrary  doctrines  from  her 
schools. 

Answer  to  the  second  query.— ^Neither  the  PrOpe^  nor  the 
Cardinals^  nor  any  body  qfmen^  nor  any  person  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  can,  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  absolve  or  release  the  subjects 
of  the  King  of  England  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  and  the  first  query  are  so  intimately  connected  that  th^ 
answer  of  the  'first  immediately  and  naturally  applies  to  the 
second,  &c. 

Answer ,  to  the  third  query.— There  is  no  tenet  in  the  Catholic 
church,  by  which  Catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith 
with  heretics,  or  those  who  differ  from  them  in  matters  of  religion.. 
The  tenet,  that  it  is  lawful  to  break  faith  with  heretics,  is .  sa 
repugnaint  to  common  honesty  and  the  opinions  of  Catholics,  that 
there  is  nothing  of  which  those  who  have  defended  the  Catholic 
J[aith  against  Protestants  have  complained  more  heavily  than  the. 
malice  and  calumny  of  their  adversaries  in  in^puting  this  tenet,  to 
them,  4*c.  ^c,  4fc» 

Given  at  Paris,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  theSorbonne,  held  on 
Thursday  the  11  di  day  before,  the  calends  of  March,  1789. 

Signed  in  due  fomu 

University  ofLouvain. 

The  Faculty  of  Divimty  at  Louvsun  having  been  requested 
to  give  her  opinion  upon  tlie  questions  above  stated,  does  it  with 
readiness— -6ti^  struck  with  astonishment  that  such  questions  should. 
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at  the  end  rf  il^  e^tedUk  centwiffbe  proposed  ia  Ow^  learned 
^ethffbymkabiiaiUt  qfa  kiti^bm  tiat  glories  in  tie  t^lentt  and 
discernment  of  its  natiweu  Ttn^  Faculty  beiii|^  assembled  £of  the 
above  purpose,  it  is  agreed,  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  all 
voices^  to  adttwet  the  firat  mid  second  qiieriies  abaoltttely  in  the 
negative. 

The  Faculty  does  not  think  it  incumbent  uponher^  in  this  place, 
to  eflfer  upon  the  proofs  of  her  ^opinion,  or  to  show  how  it  is 
supported  by  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  writings  of 
antiquity.  That  lias  already  been  uone  by  Bossuet,  De  Marca,  the 
two  Barclays,  Gokiastus,the  Pithseuses,  Argentre  Widrington,  and 
his  Majesty  King  James  the  First,  in  his  Dissertation  against 
Bellarmme  and  Du  Perron,  and  by  many  others,  &c«  &c.  Bcc. 

The  Faculty  then  proceeds  to  declare,  that  the  sovereign  power  erf 
the  state  is  in  nowise  (not  even  indirectly,  as  it  is  termed)  subject  to, 
or  dependent  upon  any  other  power;  though  it  be  a  spiritual 
power,  or  even  though  it  be  instituted  for  eternal  salvation,  &c.  &c. 
,  That  no  man,  not  any  ossenMy  ff  men,  however  eminent  in 
dignity  and  power,  nor  even  the  ^f»kxAe  boAfofthe  Catholic  church, 
though  assembled  in  general  council,  can,  4ipon  any  ground  of 
pretence  whatsoever,  weaken  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
Dovere^  and  the  people ;  slitl  less  can  they  absolve  or  free  the 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

Proceeding  to  the  diird  question,  the  said  Faculty  of  Divinity 
(in  perfect  wmder  that  such  a  gue^ion  shoidd  be  proposed  to  her  J 
most  positivdy  and  unequivocally  answers,  that  there  is  not,  and 
there  never  has  been,  among  the  Catholics,  or  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  any  law  or  principle  whch  makes  it  lawful  for 
Cathofics  to  break  their  fuCh  with  heretics,  or  others  of  a  diflPerent 
persuasion  from  themselves,  in  matters  of  religion,  either  in  puUic 
or  private  concerns. 

The  Faculty  declares  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholics  to  be,  that 
the  dtvme  and  natural  hrw,  which  makes  it  a  duty  to  keep  faith 
and  promises,  is  the  same ;  and  is  neither  shaken  nor  diminished, 
if  those,  with  vrbom  the  engagement  is  made,  hold  erroneous 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  &c.  &c. 

Signed  in  due  form  on  the  18th  of  Novemberj  17S8. 
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WHAT  ARE  RICHES? 


S^c.  8^c. 


Xhe  'Definition  of  Riches  may  have  seemed  to  tho8e«  who  have 
not  studied  the  subject^  to  be  a  much  easier  thing,  than  it  is  ! 

On  the  6th  day  of  September,  1819 — ^a  date  which,  for  a  rea- 
son that  will  presently  appear,  tbe'reader  is  particularly  requested 
to  attend  to,  I  published  in  a  Tract  en  Population  and  Riches^ 
(printed  at  Geneva)  the  following  Definition  on  this  subject : 

'f  Riches  are  such  i»a^ma2,  things,  as  have  a  value  in  exchange 
either  with  other  material  things,  or  with  such  immaterial  things, 
as  gratify  the  wants,  conveniences,  or  amusements  of  man." 

1  added  in  a  note: 

*<  It  seems  to  me  that  Adam  Smith's  omission  of  this  word  ma- 
^mo^hasled  Garnier^  Sat,  and  others,  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion and  errors  about  immaierial  Riches,  and  productive  and 
nonproductive  labor. 

<<  I  contend  that  to  entitle  that  which  is  produced  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  Riches,  it  must  have  something  of  substance,  of 
which  the  producer,  when  he  transfers  it,  loses  the  property ;  and 
which  is  of  a  nature  to  be  capable  of  being  re-exchanged  or  re« 
transferred.  It  may  be  consumed  as  soon  as  produced,  either  by 
the  producer,  or  by  him  who. takes  it  in  exchange;  but  it  must 
have  the  capacity  oi  some  duration,  and  of  being  exchangeable 
and  re-excluingeable." 

,  In  the  following  year,  182Q,  Mr.  Malthus  published  his 
great  work  on  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  His 
Introduction  is  dated  from  Hertford  College,  I  Dec.  1819.  He 
commences  with  a  definition  of  Riches,  in  which  he  also  con- 
fines them  to  objects  material. 

But  in  another  important  point  even  bis  definition  is  defectively 
worded. 
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Lord  Lauderdale  defines  Riches  to  be : 

€t  Every  thing  necessary^  useful,  or  agreeable  to  man.'' 
.   M.  Sat  defines  them  to  be  : 

«  Every  thing  that  canproa&re  whatever  is  necessary,  useful,  or 
agreeable  to  man." 

Mr.  Malthus  defines  them  to  be  : 

«  Such  material  objects  as  are  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable 
to  man." 

All  these  definitions  are  mainly  defective. 

Lord  Lauderdale  omits  both  the  materiality,  and  the  power 
of  procuring. 

M.  Sat  omits  the  materiality. 

Mr.  Malthus  omits  the  power  of  procuring. 

Supply  these  defects,  and  the  definition  may  be  made  perfect, 
thus: 

<<  Riches  are  such  material  objects  as  have,  the  power  of  pro- 
curing whatever  is  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable  to  man/' 

The  indefinite  latitude  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  (miscalled)  de* 
finition  is  apparent  to  all. 

The  latitude  of  M.  Sat's  definition  is  sufficieat  to  destroy  all 
the  distinctions  on  which  depends  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  Riches.  It  involves  a  series,  of 
confusions,  which  meet  us  at  every  step  $  and  rests  its  support  on 
innumerable  subtleties,  of  which  I  can  scarcely  name  another  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Malthus's  defectiveness  is  confined  to  his  definition. 
His  whole  doctrine  entirely  agrees  with  the  corrected  definition 
which  I  have  supplied.  It  is  singular,  that  he  should  have  fallen 
into  an  omissiveness  similar  to  that  which  he  has  blamed  in  Adam 
Smith.  Smith's  doctrine  was  right:  but  he  omitted  the  word 
material  in  his  definition.  So  Malthus  has  omitted  to  name  the 
ingredient  of  procurability^  or  exchangeable  value* 

Sat's  error  is  not  a  mere  defect  in  wording  his  definition.  It 
pervades  all  his  theory,  and  is  its  corner^^stpne.  It,  lets  in  what 
he  C2S\&  Immaterial  Riches  ;  and  on  this  he  prides  himself. 

It/is  not  my  present  purpose  to  pursue  this,  which  I  contend  to 
be  a  most  important  error,  into  all  its.  consequences.  It  maybe 
at  this  moment  sufficient  to  say  only  enough  to  show  itS:  nature. 

In  assuming  whatever  will  procure  Riches,  to  be  Riches  : 

1.  There  is  a  confusion  between' the  in^n$  and  the  end* 

S.  A  confusion  between,  the  posse  and  the  esse^ 

S.  A  confusion  between  ezchangeability.and  identity  of  kind. 

One  might  have  expected,  that  the  words  Immaterial  Riches 
would  have  struck  every  one  as  a  contradiction  in  terms*    Riches 
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in  the  universal  opinion,  as  testified  bj  the  w'drd  synonymonslf 
applied  to  them,  mean  something  of  mbstanee. 

If  they  have  no  substance,  how  can  they  be  appropriated  ?  how 
qan  they  circulate  ?  how  can  they  be  transferred  from  one  to  an* 
other  ?  how  can  they  accumulate  ?  how  can  they  be  detached  from 
the  person  of  the  originator  ? 

*  Tet  surely  that  which  is  deficiefU  in  any  ofie  of  these  qualities, 
cannot  be  Riches. 

Those  things,  which  M.  Say  calls  Inmaterial  Riehesy  are  deficient 
in  them  all. 

Immaterial  things  may  procure  Riches,  and  Riches  may  pro- 
cure immaterial  things ;  but  they  are  not  therefore  the  tame.- 

Nor  is  even  every  material  thing  which  is  necessi^ty,  useful, 
or  agreeable.  Riches  $  because  it  must  also  have  a  valu^  in  ejr- 
^  change ;  and  it  cannot  have  a  value  in  exchange  unless  it  be  an 
object  in  which  zpropefiy  can  be  had  :  for  no  one  will  give  any 
thmg  in  exchange  for  that  which  he  can  have  for  nodiing;  as 
(s^ieaktng  generally)  he  may  have  water,  and  some  other  pi^uc- 
tions  of  Nature.—- (It  is  to  this  point  that  the  defect  in  the  word- 
ing of  Mn  Malthtts^s  definition  refers.) 

Riches  then  are  such  material  objects  whether  of  Nature  only, 
or  improved  by  human'  labor,  as  have  a  value  in  exchange,  com- 
pounded of  their  necessity,  usefulness,  or  amusement  to  man ;  and 
^  the  right  of  property  in  them. 

If  this  definition  be  just,  we  come  at  once  to  the  test  of  th6 
soundness  and  accuracy  of  Adam  Smith's  grand  distinction  of 
productive  and  unproductive  labor,  (with  reference  to  Riches). 

No  labor  can  x  productive,  except  of  things  which  come  widi-^ 
in  this  definition. 

But  no  one  can  deny,  that  there  is  an  incalculable  quantity  of 
human  labor,  bodily  and  intellectual,  which  neither  produces, 
nor  can  produce,  such  things.  This  last  then  is  unproducHve  bi-* 
bor  3  domestic  servants,  soldiers,  sailors,  all  the  liberal  professions, 
arfe  occupied  in  unproductive  labor. 

When  we  understand  precisely  what  Ais*  unproduttioe  labw  is, 
we  can  judge  with  much  greater  facility  and  certainty,  in  what 
cases  and  to  what  extent  it  is  desirable,  and  in  what  csksiss  and  td 
what  extent  it  is  not. 

For  let  it  be  recollected,  that  Riches  are  not  atmoyt  best  ex- 
pended in  procuring  Riches  :  they  may  sometimes  be  expended 
in  procuring  what  is  far  more  us«ul  or  desirable.  l^Or  aS  odier 
things,  which  are  the  means  iji  RiCHSs,  must  not  be  conlound- 

*  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  thing  can  be  comprehended  in  this  which 
does  not  reguire  the  addition  of  some  human  labor.  The  very  act  of  making 
the  right  o%  property  available  iavolvea  human  labor. 
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od  wkh  Riches  themselves ;  so  Riches  themselves  are  bat  the 
means  of  something  higher,  of  which  happiness  is  the  end* 

Nothing  caa  be  more  important  than  this  distinction.  With- 
out iCy  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
diisiress  under  which  Great  Britain  has  long  been  suffering,  and 
9ti\l  sufiers.  With  it,  we  may  have  a  cleat  conception  of  the 
disease  \  and  if  we  will,  may  apply  a  remedy. 

.When  M.  Say  asserts  thsit  products  can  only  be  bought  hj  pro- 
dUciSf  he  menrxB prodficts  in  his  own  sense,  including  what  he  calls 
mmaterial  Riches  -.—and  when  he  asserts  that  there  exists  abuji- 
dance  o[prod$iciSiZndtheteiore  that  means  of  purchase  cannot  be 
wanting,  and  that  such  want  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  present 
stagnalioh,  he  mesLns  producls  in  the  sense  of  Maldius  ;  viz.  ma- 
terial comnuMties. 

But  employed  labor,  as  £ar  as  regards  what  Smith,  Malthus,  &c. 
call  unproductive  labor,  is  wanting  :  therifore  the  means  of  pur- 
dia^ng  the  goods,  which  overload  the  warehouses,  are  voantihg. 
And  this  again  throws  productive  hbor  out  of  emplby,  because 
tbere  is  no  dennand  for  it. 

Here  then  is  a  point,  at  which  productive  and  unproductive  la* 
bor  become  disproportionate  to  each  other  in  the  market.  And 
hereitheco(mes  evident  how  necessary  they  both  are  in  their  due 
proportions;  and  how  incalculably  important  it  is,  therefore,  to 
4istingiiuab  them  precisely  from  each  other. 

It  is  dear,  that  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  produce  above  its 
OQlat,  wiU  be  the  means  of  accumulation ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
means  of  accumulation,  a  nation  has  the  means  of  augmenting  its 
Rjch^s  :  in  proportion  to  the  same  excess  of  produce  above  cost, 
it  lias  also  ^the  means  of  consumption.  To  decide  soundly  be^ 
tW^en  the  one  and  the  other^  as  circumstances  vary,  is  the  great 
trial  of  wisdom  in  Political  Economy. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  accumulation,  but  a  greater  futute 
good  at  the  expense  of  a  minor  present  sacrifice  ?  What  is  tl|e 
advantage  ^of  Riches^  but  to  spend  them  at  the  moment  when 
t^ey  can  be  speiit  with  the  greatest  benefit  ?  Do  we  not  tl^erefoi^ 
mistake  the  means,  or  the  supposed  means,  for  the  end,  wheti^Hitre 
economise  at  uniseasonaible  times  i 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  cases,  in  which*  there  is  a  great 
limit  to  the  wisdom  of  accumulation,  or  saving. 
.  The  first  is,  where  a  natbn  is  arrived  at  sttch  a  degree  of  RicHts, 
?nd  such  a  facility  of  increasing  them,  that  a  diminution  of  eac« 
penditute  for  the  purposes  df  economy,  or  even  a  refusal  of  a 
piaportioiiate.  increase  of  anck  ejppenditnre,  would  be  a  vain  and 
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atccumulatioiii  or  to  the  same  degree  of  accumulation,  or  even  a 
sacrifice  of  part  of  the  existing  capital,  indispensable. 

The  third  is,  where  the  whole  labor,  the  whole  machinery,  and 
the  whole  products,  having  been  swelled  put  in  proportion  to  this 
increased  expenditure,  no  future  good  to  be  derived  from  accumu- 
lation can  equal  the  frightful  distresses  arising  from  a  great  and 
violent  curtailment  of  the  same  cost  and  consumption  ;  and  where, 
as  an  additional  objection,  even  if  the  pecuniary  gain  were  worth 
the  price,  a  pecuniary  loss,  instead  of  gain,  would  ensue.  We  all 
know,  that  in  private  affairs,  a  cessation  of  expense  is  very  often 
falseeconomy.  Where  buildiYigs  have  been  erected ;  where  knd» 
have  been  highly  cultivated  \  where  capital  has  been  hazarded, 
and  must  be  lost,  unless  it  is  nurtured  to  the  time  of  its  fructifica- 
tion, there  it  is  a  false  economy  to  withhold  the  continuance  of  the 
cost  which  is  necessary  to  carry  them  forward. 

Nothing  can  be  more  demonstrative,  than  that  the  expenses  of 
the  late  wars  re-created  themselves.  The  evil  was,  not  in  the  de- 
struction of  capital ;  but  in  this  incident  to  public  loans,  that 
one  set  of  people,  (the  already  rich,)  pay  a  large  portion  of  the 
interest  of  that,  of  which  another  set  receive  the  benefit }  by  which 
means  the  property  of  a  country  too  violently  changes  hands. 

A  continuation  of  loans  therefore  would  be  a  good,  were  it 
not  for  this  counterbalancing  incident.  But  though  loans  are  so 
far  mainly  objectionable,  yet  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
tb^re  are  numerous  diminutions  of  expense  by  saving,-  which  are 
false  economy.  They  are  the  aggravation  of  the  very  life  of  the 
disease. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  Great  Britain  has  been  lately  circum- 
staficed.  A  war  of  unexampled  expenditure  created  an  unexam- 
pled demand  both  for  productive  and.  unprodudioe  labor.  The 
increased  produce  arising  from  capital,  machinery,  industry,  and 
extended  commerce,  kept  pace  with  the  augmentation  of  consump- 
tion caused  by  the  unprecedented  increase  of  tmproductvbe  labor«* 
ers.  All  the  additional  apparatus  therefore,  and  all  the  addition 
nal  population  eqtfal  to  the  hew  demand,  had  been  completely 
developed  in  three  and  twenty  years. 

Whether  this  was  a  good,  or  m  evil ;  whether  less  production, 
less  population,  and  less  Riches,  would  have  been  a  better  thing  % 
and  whether  (good  or  bad)  it  could  no  longer  have  been  avoided^ 
was  npw  no  longer  the  question  :-^the  machinery,  die  Tested 
cs4j)ital,  the  produce,  ^  population,  existed.  The  question  waSy 
how  to  enable  them  to  go  on,  with  the  least  balance  of  evil. 

To  me  it  is  one  of  those  questions  which  leaves  not  the  snialU 
est  particle  of  doubt  in  the  mind.  I  should  say ;  .<<  Go  on  wi^  a 
liberal  expenditure.    The  population  thus  excited  into  beings  thus 
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grown  iiitd  their  Jsevefal  habits  and  qualifications  by  the  public 
demand,  must  be  supported.  Do  not  throw  those,  who, have 
lutherto  lived  upon  the  capital  of  the  public  purse,  a  burden  upon 
the  income  of  individuals,  by  throwing  them  on  the  Poor-rates* 
Do  not  think,  that  by  putting  lands  out  of  cultivation,  by  rendering 
machinery  useless,  by  sinking  irredeemably  capital,  which  has 
been  get^rously  ventured,  by  plunging  into  bankruptcy  and  de« 
spondence  men  of  skill  and  enterprise,  who  have  deserved  well  of 
the  public  i  do  not  think,  that  when  you  are  making  a  population 
discontented  and  desperate,  you  are  saving  money  by  diminishing 
your  expenditure  \  or  that  if  you  could  save  it,  it  would  be  any 
otherwise  than  miserably  saved. 

«<  Reduce  gradually  and  cautiously  ;  employ  part  of  your  dis- 
banded army  and  navy  in  public  works ;  in  roads  and  canals :— • 
not  in  labor  immediately  productive ;  for  that  is  the  disease  ;  but 
in  labor  which  may  facilitate  yii/ur^  production;  a  mode  o£  ex* 
penditure  which  will  have  the  good  effects  of  saving  without  its 
evils,'' 

I  should  have  said  :  -**  The  present  is  a  moment  doubly  unpro- 
pitious  to  a  great  and  sudden  decrease  of  expenditure,  because  the 
power  of  expenditure  has  been  already  greatly  decreased  in  a  rich 
and  powerful  class,  by  accidental  circumstances,  either  of  seasons, 
or  mismanagement.  The  agriculturists,  whose  expenditure  support- 
ed so  many  laborers,  and  took  off  so  much  manufactured  produce^ 
are  already,  by  the  fall  of  corn  in  1814  and  1815,  shorn,  perhapsi 
of  one  half'  of  their  incomes.  Do  not  aggravate  distresses 
already  frightful." 

I  should  have  said  :  **  Listen  not  to  the  clamors  of  those,  whose 
business  it  is  to  find  fault.  You  will  not  even  avoid  their  censures 
by  yielding  to  their  objections.  They  will  reproach  you  either 
way  (  But  how  much  more,  when  misfortune  attends  your  mea- 
sures, even  though  they  should  be  those  of  their  own  suggestion. 
If  success  cannot  soothe  them,  Mrill  failure  satisfy  thjem  with  you  ?"  . 

I  hear  the  answer  to  this :  "  The  ministers  of  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, like  that  of  Great  Britain,  cannot  act  independent  of  popular 
prejudices  and  popular  clamor.  The  good  of  public  saving  is 
inseparable  from  popular  opinion,— especially  when  it  keeps  off 
taxes, — and  this  ideal  good  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  diminishes  the  power  of  Goveniment." 

This  is  true  :  but  much  might  yet  be  done  to  enlighten  the  pub- 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  the  argument,  that  the  expensesi  of 
cultivation  decreased  proportiouably .  One  consideration  alone  (out  of  man^) 
puts  au  end  to  this  argument.  A  great  part  of  Agriculture  and  Trade  is 
carried  on  with  borrowed  capital.  Fail  of  prices  did  not  reduce  interest  of 
money. 
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lie  mind  \  and  the  mind  of  all,  but  ptnty,  is*  still  capable  of  re- 
ceiving rays  of  %ht.  But  where  do  we  hear  or  see  an  attempt  tb 
put  things  in  a  true  light,  except  froiii  the  profound  and  inestimable 
pen  of  Malthus  ? 

Numerous  other  important  questions  are  involved  in  this  docr 
trin^  of  the  necessity  of  a  due  proportion  between  productive  and 
unproductive  kbor.  Among  the  rest,  the  question  of  machi- 
S£liT.  It  may  be  said,  that  when  the  producers  are  too  numerous 
f<^  the  non-producers,  why  defend  that  which  facilitates  produc- 
tion ?  I  answer,  that  to  facilitate  production  by  decrease  of  cost, 
proportionably  facilitates  demand,  by  decrease  ot  price.  If  it  does 
not  do  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  increases  the  evil.of  over-pro- 
duce. 

.  It  is  clear,  that  what  adds  to  the  demand  at  least  in  proportion  to 
the  addition  to  the  supply,  cannot  be  an  evil  in  a  case  where  the 
glievance  is  wan^  of  demand.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that 
price,  high  with  respect  to  costSy  and  at  the  same  time  Iffm  in  itself, 
is  the  most  favorable  to  prosperity  and  riches ;  because  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  stimulant  to  the  producer,  and  a  benefit  to  the 
consumer.  And  tins  must  be  tlie  reason  why  the  amount  of  the 
riches  of  a  country,  taken  on  a  large  scale,  is  tolerably  expressed, 
when  reckoned  by  their  money  price.  For  though  one  article  may 
increase  in  price  compared  with  another,  when  some  accident  di- 
minishes its  quantity  compared  with ,  its  usual  proportion  to  that 
other,  yet  on  the  wholes  increased  production  with  decreased  price 
will  be  counterbalanced  in  the  total  amount  of  price  by  increased 
4emand  and  consumption/ 

'  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  money-price,  and  intrinsic  value,  must  never 
be  confounded.  The  nMMy-price  is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  things  in 
their  artificial  character  of  liiche$ — compounded  of  all  the  necessary  quali« 
(ies  coming  under  that  definition.  Intrvmc  ua/ife  is  neither  measured  by 
cost,  nor  limited  to  what  is  transferable,  (or  the  quantum  of  other  thiags  it 
can  acquire  in  exchange,)  or  the  power  of  acquiring  other  things  in  exchange 
at  all,  &c. 

When  therefore  Mr.  Ricardo  mentions  the  case  of  SOOO  pair  of  stockings, 
made  by  machinery  attlie  cost  at  which  1000  pair  only  were  made  before, 
and  says  the  money-price,  in  such  case,  of  the  2000  pair,- does  not  exceed  the 
former  money-price  of  the  1000  pair,  yet  the  national  §ain .  in  what  is 
useful  is  double  in  that  article,  it  seems  as  if  he  wished  to  raise  the  idea  that 
the  money-price  was  no  measure  of  the  value  of  which  it  professed  to  be 
a  measure.  But  what  does  this  prove  ?  that  the  money-price  is  not  the  mea- 
sure ofintrin^  value,  which  it  does  not  profess  to  be — but  that  it  ii  the  mea- 
sure of  that  value  which  comes  under  the  name  of  Riches  :  viz.  the  value 
of  a  commodity,  according  to  the  quantum  of  other  things  it  can  procure, 
of  a  similar  value,  measured  by  a  compound  of  the  respective  costs  and  de- 
mands. 
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PRICE. 

If  the  definition  I  hare  given  enables  us  by  a  precise  concep* 
tion  of  die  nature  of  Riches,  to  distinguish  oetween  productive 
and  unproductive  labor,  it  enables  us  with  equal  precision,  not 
only  to  know  of  what  Riches  consist,  but  to  measure  their  com- 
parative quantities  and  values.  It  shews  us,  that  price  expressed 
IN  MONET  is  that  measure. 

How  that  price  is  regulated,  has  been  in  some  degree  anticipated. 

Its  base  is  the  cost  of  the  production,  including  capital,  interest, 
and  labor  bodily  and  intellectual. 

All  beyond  this,  and  which  constitutes  profit^  is  formed  of  more 
compHcated  and  varying  considerations.  It  arises  from  the  pro- 
portion between  supply  and  demand. 

Price  cannot  long  continue  below  the  costs,  including  moderate 
and  average  profits,  because  without  these  production  would  cease. 

But  price  may  long  continue  above  cost,  and  give  great  partial 
profits,  so  long  as  the  amount  of  the  supply,  from  whatever  insur* 
mountable  difficulties  in  reaching  that  amount,  is  kept  below  the 
demand. 

Under  this  head  come  the  high  profits  from  fertile  soils,  in  the 
shape  of  rent ;  and  the  high  profits  from  partial  machinery,  mono- 
polised under  the  security  of  a  patent. 

PROFITS. 

Profits  then  are  the  excess  of  Price  above  Cost.  On  this 
subject  some  of  the  fashionable  modem  economists  seem  to  labor 
uncler  great  errors.  They  assume  these  Profits  to  be  fixed  ;  or 
rather  to  be  regulated  by  a  fixed  rule  of  excess  above  a  given  cost ; 
from  whence  tney  draw  the  conclusion,  that  an  increase  of  that 
cost  in  wages, '  or  otherwise,  is  to  such  amount  a  deduction  from 

PROFIT. 

But  Profit  is  governed  by  tl^mancf,  which  depends  on  the  com- 
parative want,  combined  with  the  comparative  means,  of  purchase. 
Profits  therefore  and  *miges  may,  and  generally  do,  increase  at 
the  same  time. 

For  the  same  reason  Profit  may  fall  below  the  standard,  and 
Wildes  may  do  the  same.  The  former  may,  for  a  time,  entifely 
cease,  .and  be  followed  by  loss. 

Misconceptions  on  the  subject  of  Profit  are  among  the  most 
mischievous  which  can  occur  in  this  science.  Profit  gives  the 
spring  to  industry  and  enterprise.    Damp  the  hope  of  this,  and 

;'  I  eonfess  that  the  authority  of  Ricardo,  &c.  seduced  tneintq  this  error 
in  my  Tract  on  Population  and  Riches, 
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you  deaden  the  agricultural,  manttfacturing  and  commercial  ener- 
gies of  a  nation. 

The  supposition  that  the  Profits — at  least  the  excessive  Pro- 
fit's—of  owi?,  are  generally  constituted  of  the  loss  ot  another,  is 
totally  unfounded.  In  an  exchange  between  two  manufacturers  on 
equal  terms^  each  gains,  because  each  can  manufacture  cheapest  in 
his  own  art.  If  the  terms  be  unequal,  owing  to  accidental  deficit 
ency  of  supply,  or  excess  of  want,  on  one  side  the  Profits  may 
be  unequal ;  but  the  value  received  is  equal :  for  the  measure  of 
value,  so  far  as  regards  Riches,  is  PricE.  What  is  gained  there- 
fore by  one,  is  not  lost  by  the  other ;  for  the  other  receives  an 
equivalent  in  value  for  that  which  he  parts  with. 

EXCESS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

According  to  the  theory  of  M.  Say,  there  can  be  no  Excess 
OF  Production,  because  he  assumes  that  produce  is  always  ex- 
changeable for  produce.  But  produce  is  not  always  exchangeable 
for  produce,  or  for  money,  its  representative.  If  one  sort  of 
produce  exceed  its  due  jjroportion  to  another  5  or  exceed  the  wants 
it  is  intended  to  meet,  it  ceases  to  be  exchangeable ;  it  over-loads 
the  market. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  the  failure  of  a  due  apportionment  of 
one  class  of  producers  to  another,  that  this  Excess  may  arise.  M. 
Say  fofgets  that  a  large  portion  of  produce  is  brought  forth  to 
supply  the  demands  of  Non-producers :  and  that  if  the  means  of 
these  Non-producers  are  withdrawn,  to  that  amount  there  may  be 
an  Excess  of  Produce  in  the  market :  or  in  other  words,  s  want 
of  suflBciency  of  that  for  which  produce  is  exchangeable. 

It  is  not  tnerefore  merely  the  existence  of  abundant  produce 
and  abundant  money,  in  a  country,  which  will  furnish  sufficiently 
the  demands  of  a  market.  It  is  the  apportionment  of  that  produce 
^nd  th^t  Tnonev. 

ON  SOME  OPINIONS  OF  M.  SAY. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  discuss  this  subject  of  the  apportion- 
ni^etU  of  products  and  mon^ ;  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  clear  my 
way  in  some  degree  by  examining  some  opinions  and  reasonings 
of  M.  Say.  This  celebrated  Economist,  as  he  4iffers  essentially 
£rom  the  definition  I  have  given  of  Riches,  for  the  same  reason 
]%^X  equal  variance  as  to  what  ought  to  be  comprehended  undet 
the  term  Products*  What  he  calls  Immaterial  Riches,  viz.  the 
services  which  Adam  Smith  and  his  school  call  unproductive^  M. 
S4T  includes  under  the  name  of  pyoducts* 

'<  Permettez-moi,"  he  says  in  Lettre  I.  a  Mr.  Malthus^  p.  26, 
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«  d(e  remarquer  en  premier  lieu  que  je  n'ai  pas  dit  que  les  marchan**' 
dises  (commodities)  s'^changeassent  toujours  contre  des  marchan« 
diseS}  mais  bien  que  les  produits  ne.  s*ach^tent  qu'avec  des  pr6^ 
duits." 

Again,  p.  4<6 :  <<  Les  marchandisesi  dites-vous,  ne  s'^changent  pas 
seulement  contre  des  marchandises  :  elles  s^echangent  aussi  contre 
du  travail.  Si  ce  travail  est  un  produit  que  les  uns  vendent,  que  les 
autres  achetetit,  et  que  ces  derniers  consomment,  il  m'en  coutera 
peu  de  Tappeler  une  marchandise,  et  il  ne  vous  en  coutera  pas  beau* 
coup  plus  d'assimiler  les  autres  marchandises  ^celle-1^  \  car  elles 
soqt  des  produits  aussi.  Les  ^onfondant  alors  les  unes  et  les  autres 
sous  le  nom  g6nerique  de  produits,  vous  pourrez  conveqir  peut-etre 
qu'on  n'achete  des  produits  qu'avec  des  produits." 

But  if  this  absurdljr-eniarged  sense  of  Products  were  correct^ 
and  M.  Sat  could  thus  establish  that  products  can  be  exchanged 
for  nothing  t\\Qh\xtprodv^tSi  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  which 
he  wishes  to  draw, — xhsx  jprodvcts  will  always  exchange  for  pro» 
ducts  ;  viz.  that  one  kind  of  product  can  always  find  an  exchange 
for  another  kind.  If  he  does  not  make  out  this,  he  fails  in  th* 
purpose  for  which  this  position  is  brought  forward  :  for  it  is  his 
object  to  show,  that  our  late  distresses  could  not  have  been  the 
effect  of  superabundance^  because  he  argues  that  the  more  that 
products  are  multiplied,  the  greater  are  the  means,  and  the  greater 
tlie  facilities  of  exchange. 

ON  THE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  PRODUCTS. 

Whatever  be  the  means  by  which  products  are  purchased  (and 
it  is  clear  that  they  may  be  purchased  as  well  by  what  Adam 
ISmith  calls  unproductive  services,  as  by  actual  products),  it  is 
obvious  that  superfluity  and  deficiency  must  depend  not  merely 
on  the  positive  amount  of  the.  whole  products  and  the  whole 
means  ;  but  on  the  apportionment  of  the  parts  and  several  sorts f 
both  of  produce  and  of  means. 

The  products  must  be  adapted  and  assorted  to  the  wants  of  the 
market,  and  to  the  classes  of  purchasers  who  have  the  means  of 
buying. 

Now  what  can  be  more  plain  than  this,  that  if  a  certain  large 
portion  of  manufactured  commodities  has  been  hitherto  demanded 
and  consumed  by  half  a  million  unproductive  laborers,  who  are  all 
at  once  dismissei  from  employment,  this  manufactured  amount 
must  glut  the  market,  and  cause  the  dismissal  of  an  equal  number 
of  manufacturers  ?  and  thus  continue  to  act  and  re-act  upon  the 
whole  community. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  manufacturers  may  apply  themselves  to 
another  species  of  produce  adapted  to  the  altered  demands  of  the 
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inarkfiti  it  may  happen  ei^ier  that  no  pew  demand  atact^  up  in 
lieu  of  that  which  has  ceased  i  or  that  the  former  machioeryi  9od 
9)^iilof  the  former  workmieii, are  unfitted  to. supply  it«.  . 

The  quantity  of  producers  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  indus^ 
try  aided  by  the  greatest  artificial  means  has  arrived  at  a  vastly 
wcreased  production^  continues  unproporl^naUy  to  augment  in 
certain  channels  beyond  the  consumers. 

This  has  been. exhibited  by  the  extraordinary  impulse  and  activity 
given  to  labor>  capital  and  skill  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  Great 
Britain,  to  a  degree  which  Adan^  Smith  could  not  probably  have 
imagined ;  and  which,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  it,  would  have 
induced  him  to  have  qualified  his  exclusive  commendations  of 
productive  labor. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PRODUCTS 

AND  MONET. 

..  It  seems  to  me  that  Say  errs,  not  only  in  giving  infinitely  too 
extended  a  sense  to  the  term  pi*oducts,  but  that  he  participates  in 
a  much  more  common  error,  by  confounding  Money  with  the 
other  Products,  which,  as  all  agree,  constitute  Riches. 

.  There  are  two  respects,  wherein  Monet,  in  its  character  of  coin, 
possesses  a  most  important  difference  from  other  Products. 

First,  that  it  is  exclusively  received,  not  on  account  of  the  use 
or  pleasure  it  can  administer  in  right  of  itself ;  but  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  something  else :  that  is,  merely  as  an  instrument  of 
exchange. 

^  Secondly,  that  (taking  Riches  according  to  the  definition  I  have 
given)  it  is  a  much  more  perfect  species  of  Riches  than  any  other ; 
for  it  has  not  only  a  more Jta:ed  value  in  exchange  than  any  other 
product— but  it  is  always  exchangeable.  This  can  scarcely  be 
said  strictly  of  any  other  Product. 

Monet  then,  after  all,  is  the  test  of  exchangeability.  When- 
ever those  products,  or  services,  which  at  another  time  exchange  for 
Monet,  cease  to  be  so  exchangeable,  or  are  only  exchangeable  for 
a  lower  and  unremunerating  price,  it  is  a  proof  that  there  is  a  super- 
fluity of  them.  Whichever  party  in  the  desired  exchange  cannot 
command  Monet  '  (or  that  which  is  immediately  exchangeable  for 
Monet)  offers  that,  which  is  proved  by  this  test,  to  be  superabun- 
dant. 

'But  it  roust  not  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  every  IMn^^  when  it  can 
Qomm and  money,  such  a&laSoTy  is  then  and  therefore  riches.  The  money  is 
riches,  as  soon  as  received,  to  him  who  has  earned  it  ^  but  the  labor  is  not 
therefore  riches  to  him  to  whom  that  labor  is  given  in  exchange.  The 
quality  possessed  in  common  by  the  things  mutuairy  transferred,  is  «jr- 
fckangeabiliit/ :  but  exchangeabiliry  is  only  one  quality  of  riches. 


r 
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This  18  a  simple  due,  by  vbich  to  judge  of  the  sottmhiess  iof 
Sat's  reasomngs.  He  uses  essentia)  ^uronla  in  so  loose  and  un- 
limited.a  sense  in  his^r«f  letter  to  MaUbuSf  that  they  mean  erer^ 
thing,  and  nothing  ;  and  throughout  he  is  so  confused,  inconsiftp 
tent,  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  his  errationsi 

Whatever  product  ceases  to  be  exchangeable  for  mone^t-beCause 
it  is  superfluous,  ceases  to  be  Riches ;  whether  the  superftoity 
arises  from  want  of  means,  or  want  of  will  to  acquire  it. 

ON  PRODUCTIVE  AND  UNPRODUCTIVE  LABOR.  • 

Sound  and  clear  as  is  the  distinction  between  Productive  and 
Unproductive  Labor  made  by  Adam  Smith,  whatever  may  be 
the  attempts  of  the  new  school  to  shake  it,  yet  the  spirit  ot  its 
very  principle  instructs  us  to  refrain  from  carrying  it  to  the  literal 
extent,  to  which  many  indiscriminate  followers  or  this  master  of 
the  science  are  inclined  to  push  it. 

By  productive  labor  is  meant  labor  productive  of  Rickes. 
There  is  a  point  of  multiplication  beyond  which  production  ceases 
to  be  Riches : '  for  to  be  Riches,  it  must  have  an  exchangeable  or 
maiJcetable  value  :  but  when  it  is  brought  forth  in  quantities  un- 
proportionally  large,  no  demand  for  this  excess  can  be  found ; 
either  because  there  is  no  want  of  it,  or  because  they,  who  want 
it,  have  no  means  to  pay  for  it. 

A  disregard  of  this  most  important  distinction  has  led  many  wri** 
ters  and  many  debaters  on  this  subject  into  opinions,  which  every 
day's  experience,  as  well  as  all  solid  reasoning,  refutes.  Mere  quan- 
tity of  production,  whether  from  fertility  of  soil,  or  from  human 
industry,  does  not  constitute  Riches.  That  augmentation,  which 
fotms  a  glut  of  the  market,  is  not  only  not  a  gain  ;  it  is  a  loss. 

ON  THE  THINGS  DENOMINATED  IMMATERIAL 

RICHES  BY  M.  SAY. 

If  M.  Sat  had  called  the  unprodtictive  services  and  other  things 
to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  Immaterial  Riches,*  one  portion 

*  The  practical  truth  of  this  must  be  ^miliar  to  the  public,  on  the  small*- 
est  consideration. 

When  commodities  come  first  into  the  trader's  warehouse  from  the  msr 
nufacturer,  they  are  estimated  at  a  value,  of  which  the  measure  is  the 
market  price.  What  remains  in  the  warehouse  after  the  demands  of  the 
market  are  satisfied,  becomes  of  little  more  value  than  waste. 

^  M.  Say  is  so  far  from  yielding  to  Malthiis's  objection  to  his  Immaterial 
jRicAf's,  that  the  objection  stimulates  him  to  an  infinite  extension,  instead 
of  retraction,  of  this  doctrine.  He  is  no  longer  content  with  a  ffortian  of 
Immaterial  Riches:  he  insists  that  a^ Riches  are  Immaterial!  !  His  reason- 
ing on  this  point  is  curious.  He  says,  that  Man  cannot  add  an  atom  to 
matteri  he  6an. only  decompose,  and  recomposeit!    He  then  asi^erts,  that 
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qfthetaeans  or  stimulant  of  Bickes  by  adding  to  the  funds  applica- 
ble to  the  exchange vriHi  RicheSi  his  classification  would  have  been 
bodi  just. and  useful.  But  there  is  still  less  identity  between 
Bides  and  the  means  qfRichesy  than  there  is  between  Riches  and 
xhtJb^edient  of  Riches.  In  the  latter  case,  who  would  say  that 
the  bricks^  the  stones,  the  tiles,  the  timber,  of  which  a  building 
coinsists^  are  therefore  themselves  a  building  ? 
.  I  agree  with  M.  Say,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  things  thus 
named  by  him,  are  greatly  contributory  to  Riches.  I  am  firmly 
persuaded,  that  they  are  contributory^  when  those  things  which^ 
as  soon  as  they  are  increased  un proportionally,  and  exceed  a  cer- 
tain, point,  are  improperly  called  productive^  cease  to  be  contri- 
buiory. 

Yet  they  are  only  indirectly  contributory :  they  do  not  form 
fart  of  the  production  itself;  they  only  assist  in  directing  the 
means  of  exchange  into  more  advantageous  channels. 

But  (as  Malthus  says  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  definition  of  Riches) 
an  investigation  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  all  sorts  of  .Riches  ' 
would  pass  the  bounds  of  a  jingle  science.  Still,  among  these 
causes,  that  of  Unproductive  Labor  in  a  nation  where  agricultu- 
ral and  manufacturing  riches  have  been  raised  to  a  great  abund- 
ai^e^  requires  a  new  examination  far  more  profound  than  it  has 
yet  received. 

Malthus,  uniting  the  most  temperate  investigation  with  the 
most  enlightened  views,  seems  to  see  this  subject  inits  true  colors.^ 
But  the  present  crisis  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain, 
demands  for  it  ^  developement  yet  unattempted. 

i  am  myself^  prepared  to  apply  it  to  the  Poor  Laws,  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  me  the  only  probable  remedy,  or  palliation,  of 
that  ruinous  system  :  but  as  it  will  take  the  space,  time,  and  la- 
borious digestion  of  a  volume,  I  forbear  to  give  an  imperfect 
anticipation  of  it  in  these  brief  observations. 

So  long  as  the  public  will  mistake  means  for  ends :  so  long  as 
they  will  believe  that  Riches  are  valuable  for  themselves,  and  not 
for  an  ulterior  object ;  so  long  as  they  will  act  as  if  endless  accu- 
mulation were  preferable  to  refined  and  innocent  enjoyment,  so 

tlie  result  and  end  of  this  change  of  form  is  utUityi  but,  (he  continues) 
vtUity  is  an  immaterial  quality  ;  therefore  Hiciies  are  immateriul !! ! 

I  can  distinguish  between  material  2ii\i\  wmdlerial  labor.  Labor  of  both 
kinds  may  be  productive ;  and  of  both  kinds  unproductive.  But  Labor  is  not 
Bkhtii  it  is  only  an  ingredient  of  Riches ;  and  that  only  when  taking  a  par- 
ticular direction,  and  applied  to  certain  objects. 

'  Or  ratlier  he  should  liave  said,  of  all  that  is  mejuly  or  agreeable  to  human 
nature, 

^  M.  Sismondi's  opinions  appear  to  be  the  same  as  I  have  hereadvocatedj 
on  this  topic  of  primary  interest.  .... 
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long  MriU  they  mistake  the  road  to  the  very  object  they  fatffe  in 
view. 

Till  there  is  an  annual  surplus  of  capital,  beyond  the  income 
necessary  for  annual  consumption,  and  beyond  also  what  is  farther 
necessary  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  reproductioni  unproduc- 
five  services  are  not  merely  a  los8»  but  an  injury  to  the  due  nur- 
ture of  Riches.  But  when  they  arrive  at  that  point,  the  charac- 
ter of  their  value  is  greatly  altered.  By  causing  a  more  beneficial 
distribution  of  this  existing  surplus,  they  furnish  a  market  for  pro- 
duce, that  would  otherwise  be  excessive,  instead  of  adding  to  that 
excess. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,'  that  the  end  of  wealth  is,  first  to  supply 
necessities ;  zndf^condly,  lujmries.  It  can  never  be  said  to  be 
abundant,'  or  even  sufficient,  till  it  is  adequate  to  the  last  efiect. 
Such  intellectual  services  as  are  directed  merely  to  intellectual 
production,  the  arts,  which  gratify  at  once  the  senses  and  the 
mind,  are  objects,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  highest  stage  of 
Riches  to  support  and  foster.  But  gratifications  much  less  re- 
fined and  praise- worthy  than  these  are  still  among  the  proper  ends 
of  Riches.  Furniture,  equipages,  domestic  servants,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  splendid  or  conveniefnt  establishments,  are  among 
the  modes  in  which  the  distribution  of  great  wealth  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  requisite  to  retain  it  at  its  height. 

I  do  not  therefore  complain  of  M.  Say  for  dwelling  on '  these 
things  as  very  important  to  the  subject  he  was  discussing,  and 
mainly  connected  with  Riches  ;  but  because  he  indentifies  them 
with  Riches  themselves. 

ON  THE  MODES  OF  ACCUMULATION. 

If  the  reasoning  hitherto  produced  be  just,  it  is  the  modb  of 
ACCUMULATION  rather  than  AccutmJatian  itse^tbzt  is  objection* 
able,  inasmuch  as  it  argued  not  to  answer  its  purpose.  Biit  I 
must  confess  that  grave  and  powerful  evils  are  incident  to  the  anh 
mode  of  accumtUation  which  appears  to  me  to  be  compatible  wiu 
the  present  vastly  augmented  agricultural  and  manufactured  pio* 
duce,  and  vastly  augmented  amount  both  of  productive  and  w^ 
productive  population. 

The  demanded  extent  of  annual  expenditure  can  only  be  kept 
up  by  an  increased  consumption  of  capital,  viz.  in  the  language 
commonly  made  use  of,  &/  living  in  part  upon  the  principal. 
And  this  can  only  be  done  by  loans  and  taxation.  Now,  though 
I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  reproduction  in  this  case  more  than 
equal  to  the  consumption,  the  reproduction  comes  into  different 
hands;  and  therefore  causes  a  frightful  change  of  property. 
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Statesmen  must  choose  between  this  eiil,  and  that  of  the  agri^ 
cttkural  and  manufacturing  population  out  of  employ ;  and  the 
consequent  depression  and"  distress  of  landed  and  commercial 
capital. 

ON  THE  PRESENT  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  DISTRESSES. 

I  say  I  th^t.our  preseo^t  DiSTRSSSES  arise  from  a  want  of  ottployi- 
ment  of  the  Non^prodmtive  Laborers^  caused  both  by  our  di* 
minished  expenditure  and  the  altered  channels  of  our  expendi* 
ture  i  and  by  tbe  decreased  employment  of  Produdiw  Ijib&rers 
arising  from  the  decreased  means  of  the  Non^productiioe. 

All  the  other  c<9immonlyHasstgQed  causes  are  quite  inadequate  eo 
the  efiects  wl^ch  we  hare  witnessed. .  Tbe  causes  most  generally 
dwelt  upon  are  taxation,  altered  value  of  currency,  and  inoneiMerf 
pjroductioo. 

That  taxation  could  not  be  the  cause  is  ckar,  beomsei  prioe 
wA  prosperity  pi  agriculture^  manufactures,  and  commf  me,  con^ 
tinned  to  increase  during  the  whole  period  that  taxation,  went  an 
at  a  rapid  progress. 

The  utmost  and  most  exaggerated  result  of  af^M^  vmkte  qfcwr^ 
rencjf  would  have  beea  a  redaction  in  price  ofj80  per  cent,>at  wUeh 
price  the  demand  would  have  been  equally  brisk.  . 

That  there  has  been  no  iftereased  produdhn  either  of  agricid* 
tural  or  manufactured  commodities,  since  the  termination  of  the 
war — ^but  on  the  contrary,  a  great  diminution— cannot  lie  ques* 
tioned. 

But  when  there  came  a  diunnunj^n  ci  expendkuire  of  %%  least  40 
millions  a  year,  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  among  the  army 
andtianry,  and  other  costs  of  war,  then  the  demands  in  the  com- 
market '  and  mani^ture^market  were  curtailed  to  an  amount, 
which  bore  no  inconsiderable  proportion  to  that  sum. 
\  Either  then  an  expenditure  equal  to  the  employment  of  the  first 
of  these  cla^es'(tlie  fion^roductive),  which  will  bring  witk  it  the 
employoient  of  die  second,  must  be  resorted  to;  or  this  unem- 
ployed pq^Iation  must  remain  not  oi^y  a  burden,  instead  of  a 
benefit,  but  a  new  burden  upon  an  expenditure  dSnoitiidied  two- 
fifths. 

ISie  only  other  alternative,  wluch  my  mind  presents  to  me  is 

:  M^mk  ^ivarethajtin.the^rictt&tirii/lt«|K>refJiiii«189l,J  the  demand  and 
oonsiiiupuoo  of  c4>ro  is  argued  io  x«maii;i  the  sadone,  except  «o  &j[  as  pjbott* 
ful  meaos  encoura|;e  wc^e — which  is  there  stated  to  be  ver^  trjQii^  in  it^ 
effect  ;''*~a  position  very  strange  to  my  apprehension.  I  know,  that  fhe 
wmmplo^  inuflt  still  l>e  led;  but  surefy  in  ti  measure  vastly  stinted. ' ' 
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ctrioaiflatioBy  \i  that  be  practicable,  which  it  probably  is  not. 
Bat  coloni$ation»  though  practicable,  would  still  be  a  yntf  quoli* 
fied  remedy*  Much  land  must  be  dirown  out  of  tillage  to  reduce 
the  produce  to  the  decreased  demand ;  and  much  capital  veseed 
in  machinery  and  buildings  must  be  sunk ;  while  the  augmented 
debt  pressing  on  diminished  production  must  be  grierously  aggra* 
vated  in  its  proportional  weight. 

Whether  it  be  possible  that  this  extra  expenditure,  which  has 
ceased  with  government,  should  by  degrees  find  its  due  distribu«' 
tion  under  the  management  of  indiTiduals,  is  a  question  Tery  diffi*- 
cult  to  be  resolved* 

What  supplied  loans  during  the  war  was  undoubtedly  the 
superlucration  of  individuals  during  that  period.  The  same  degree 
of  superlucration  can  scarcely  take  place  during  our  present  dis- 
tresses. What  does  take  place,  may  perhaps  be  forced  into  the 
desirable  dbannds,  or  at  least  more  dmraUe  than  those*  ia  whtdi 
they  now  flow.  Still  there  must  be  a  diminution  of  quantity,  at 
well  as  deterioration  of  direction. 

It  IB  supposed  that  thiiq^s,  if  left  to  dtemselves,  will  graduallv 
by  their  own  attractions,  arrange  themselves  properly.  They  will 
unquestionably  make.many  e&rts  that  way,  and  do  something 
for  themselves.  I  think  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  leaders  of  modern 
tegishdon  to  trust  a  little  too  much  to  this  tendency  of  things  to 
right  themselves. 

If,  as  I  contend,  &e  cause  of  the  ruling  disease  be  demonstrative, 
and  that  it  consists  in  the  want  of  employment  of  the  non.produc-> 
dve  laborers,  die  remedy  does  not  seem  beyond  the  reach  ot  human 
wisdom.  And  is  it  very  prudent  in  such  a  case  to  leave  things  to 
the  slow  and  uncertain  operation  of  their  own  cure  ? 

It  is  perhaps  the  rage  to  employ  capital  profitably ^  which  is  the 
present  hindrance  to  the  due  distribution  of  it.  It  arises  out  of 
the  character,  in  some  degree  temporary,  of  the  nation.  The 
largest  proportion  of  the  income  of  die  people  has,  of  late  years, 
been  rather  derived  from  die  prq/&s  of  capital,  than  from  its 
rent  or  interest.  This  largest  class  therefore  cannot,  easily  be 
brought  to  expend  capital,  except  with  a  view  to  profits.  A 
national  and  superintending  direction  appears  requisite. 

Here  is  the  difficulty.  An  expenditure  at  the  public  command^ 
and  through  public  organs,  is  that  to  which  it  would  not  be 
very  easy  to  reconcile  the  people.  War  eflFected  this :  tlie  super* 
lucrations,  then  applied  to  loans,  issued  out  again  through  the 
public  organs  :  now  they  are  ■  directed  with  reference  to  results  of 
profit. 

'  Upon  this  intricate  subject  of  superlucraLioo^coQipared  withdiniinujtioo 
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.  As  tb«  independent  capitalist/ who  derives  no  part  of  his 
fund  from  prqfiist  augments  in  his  power  of  ezpenditurey  the 
presient  circumstances  of  the  natbn  are  more  likely  to  reeetve 
benefit,  than  from  the  augmented  power  of  the  chsses,  whose 
funds  are  wholly  or  partly  derived  from  profits.  Should  money 
therefore  become  more  easily  at  the  command  of  this  description 
of  capitalist,  he^may  injure  himself  by  a  stronger  temptation  to  in- 
fringe upon  his  capital  j  but  he  will  be  more  useful  to  the  public 
prosperity.  It  is  possible  then  that  things  may  not  only  work 
their  own  recovery  gradually,  hut  by  a  more  rapid  gradation  than 
has  been  suspected.  Produce  may  diminish  with  diminution'  of 
profits ;  and  the  capital  hitheno  employed  in  reproduction,  may 
now  come  into  the  market,  furnishing  demand  for  the  remainder. 
The  benefits  of  superlucration,  though  slower  than  in  the  war, 
may,  as  it  becomes  by  degrees  more  powerful,  be,  under  this  chedc, 
operative  in  the  proper  channels,  and  so  far  decrease  the  evils- 
BOW  felt,  as  to  make  them  at  least  tolerable. 

ON    THE    PRINCIPLE   OF   DEMAND   AND  SUPPLY, 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  UNPRODUCTIVE  LABOR. 

As  Products  become  Riches  only  in  proportion  as  the  demand 
somewhat  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  supply,  so  only  in  the. 
same  proportion  of  demand  for  it,  does  Unproductive  Labor  ope- 
rate among  the  meam  of  Riches.  If  it  be  superabundant,  it  is  a  bur- 
den upon  Riches,  not  an  instrument  of  its  augmentation. 

This  is  precisely  the  state  of  circumstances  in  which  the  war  has 
left  us.  It  shows  the  danger  of  an  highly  artificial  state;  of  an  ex- 
cessive temporary  stimulus.  An  highly  artificial  state  can  seldom  be 
long  continued,  but  by  the  continuance  of  a  concurrence  of  causes, 
which  is  against  all  probability.  But  when  we  know  where  the  disease 
liesy  we  may  palliate,  if  we  cannot  cure  it.  It  may  show  the  absurdity 

of  capital,  many  doubts  and  perplexities  remaiu^  which  yet  keep  the  mind 
in  waver  between  opposing  data. 

The  produce  of  the  taxes  of  Great  Britain  in  1820,  exceeded  the  prodticc 
of  the  taxe»in  t8t9,'by  ^3,319,141.  This  increase  was  upon  almost  all 
the  principal*  articles  of  domestic  consumption.  Is  not  this  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  national  income  had  increiased  in  the  same  proportion  ? 
For  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  increase  was  paid  for  by  capital. 

Yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  very  general  distress, 
not  only  among  the  non-productive  laborers,  but  among  the  productive 
classes. 

The  income  therefore,  that  was  wanting  to  some  classes,  was  accumulated 
upon  others.        ^ 

Still  the  problem  remains  to  be  solved,  how  when  it  got  into  masses;  it 
could  distribute  itself  among  those  various  articles  of  oonsumptioD,  from 
which  taxation  draws  its  funds  ? 
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of  iying  directij  from  eltreme  stintuhntB  to  extreme  exbaustiiret. 
Itdiows  also,  mat  all  dion  unproductive  services,  whidi  add  not 
mly  to  the  ornament  and  laxuiy,  bat  to  the  intellectual  ipiprore-i 
ment  of  lifef  are  often  as  nseful  in  die  distrilmtion  and  even  gvowth 
ef  Riches^  as  tfaose/which  arr  00  much  boitfted  as  alone  solid  and 
valuable. 

The  Noble,  who  spends  his  income,  or  his  Capital,  in  a  large  es- 
tablishment J  in  adorning  his  grounds  ;.in  promoting  Literature  and 
the  Arts ;  contributes  as  much  to  the  due  dispersion  and  future 
nurture  of  Riches^  as  he,  who  turns  all  his  means  to  Prq/U.  The 
^<  Ftugeseansumere  nati"  are  as  necessary  as  the  Fruges  acerescere 
natif  in  this  sense  $  though  not  in  the  sense  df  Horace* 

ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  REDUCING 

PRODUCTION. 

There  are  those,  who  argue,  that,  if  an  excess  of  Produce  be  ad« 
mitted,s^  reduction  of  that  rroduce  would  remedy  the  evils  arising 
from  it.  I  am  confident,  that,  comprehending  all  the  incidents 
inseparable  from  that  excess,  it  would  greatly  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease. 

They  who  support  the  opinion  I  oppose,  forget  that  they  cannot 
thus  get  rid  of  the  former  number  of  workmen,  or  former  number 
of  consumers ;  that,  employed  or  not,  the  unproductive  laborers 
must  be  fed ;  and  that  the  loss,  among  the  producers,  is  thus 
changed  from  the  productive  capitalist  to  the  productive  workman. 
If  the  demand  of  die  goods  of  a  Manufacturer,  which  had  hither- 
to amounted  to  the  value  of  100,000/.,  was  reduced  to  50,000/. 
-—he  might  by  reducing  his  produce  proportionately,  still  go  on 
with  profit,  in  the  case  of  being  able  to  reduce  his  workmen,  ma- 
chinery, and  capital,  in  the  same  degree.  But  if  he  were  obliged 
to  support  the  same  workmen,  &c.,  this  reduction  would  greatly 
augment  his  loss. 

This  is  the  situation  of  a  Kingdom,  though  it  may  not  be  that 
of  individual  Manufacturers.  The  multiplied  Population  must  be 
still  supported.  For  this  reason  the  quantity  of  com  necessary  to  be 
grown  cannot  be  much,  if  at  all,'  reduced,  though  the  demand  for  it 

'  The  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Br.  Commons,  (June  1821,)  says  that^ 
**  the  annual  produce  of  Corn,  the  growth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is,  upon  an 
average  crop,  about  equal  to  our  present  annual  consumption ;  and  that^ 
with  such  an  average  price,  the  present  import  prices,  below  which  foreign 
corn  is  by  law  altogether  excluded,  are  fully  sufficient,  more  especially  since 
the  change  in  the  value  of  our  money,  to  secure  to  the  British  grower  the 
complete  monopoly  of  the  home  market.^ 

The  Cdtomittee  seem  willing  therefore  to  attribute  the  low  price  to  a 
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(which  stimulates  pricey)  may  be  comparatively  languid.  But  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  much  reduced,  (a  consequence  which  may  be 
feared  from  languid  demand,)  it  is  an  evil  pregnant  with  the  most 
fearful  results.  We  must  then  resort  to  Foreign  supply,  to  feed 
an  unemployed  Population-«*a  drain,  which  would  soon  exhaust 
the  most  abundant  wealth  ! 

SUCCESSION  of  abundant  harvesis,  I  attribute  it  to  this  languid  demand^  ari- 
sing from  want  of  means  in  the  Cfonsumers. 

If  I  understand  the  argument  of  the  Committee,  it  is,  that  increased  means 
of  purchase  do  not  materially  add  to  the  demand^  \w  the  article  of  bread/  But 
ao  not  decreased  means  ti^e  from  the  demand  for  the  adequate  quantity  ?  If 
so,  the  low  price  may  be  independent  of  a  succession  of  abundant  years, 
and  the  assignment  of  such  a  temporary  cause  only  leads  to  delusion. 
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JjVant  and  varioos  have  been  the  Scbemesi  ol  projectors,  for 
relieving  the  national  burdens,  but  so  weighty  have  been  the  ob« 
jections  of  sound  reason  and  expediency  to  the  plans  offered,  that 
the  subject  seems  to  be  withdrawn  from  public  attention,  as  one 
altogether  hopeless  of  remedy,  or  liable  to  difficulties  of  an  insur- 
mountable nature. 

We  exclaim  with  the  dramatist^  ''  Let  us  rather  bear  the  ilb  we 
have,  great  and  perilous  as  they  are,  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of.^  This,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  but  a 
weak  and  spiritless  conclusion,  for  a  high-minded  people  ;  and  this 
tame  acquiescence  in  existing  evils,  has  in  all  ages  proved  a  bar  to 
moral  and  political  improvement.  Nations,  like  individuals,  imi- 
tate the  waggoner  in  the  fable,  and  are  ready,  in  periods  of  distress, 
^  To  fall  upon  their  knees  and  solicit  the  aid  of  Jupiter,"  over- 
looking what,  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  is  our  first  duty  :  namely, 
to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  work  we  have  in  hand,  and  show  that 
we  have  some  claim  to  the  kind  assistance  of  heaven. 

Unappalled  then  by  the  disregard  which  appears  to  have  ac- 
companied all  the  proposals  hitherto  brought  forward,  for  lessen- 
ing the  national  debt,  and  national  burdens ;  I  appeal  once  more 
to  the  energies  of  a  great  and  apirited  people.  After  a  mature 
and  deep  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  venture  to  assure  them, 
that  an  effort  on  their  part,  requiring  no  sacrifice,  at  all  comparable 
with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  iu  will  rapidly  free  them  from 
one  half  their  present  burdens,  and  eievate  the  political  situation 
of  this  great  country,  to  a  height  hitherto  unattained  by  any  nation* 

Previous,  however,  to  the  developement  of  this  plaii  of  relief,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  a  fev^  words  in  reply  to  tho^e  who  assert,  that 
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no  change  of  systeni  is  required,  and  that  ''  time  and  patience" 
onty  are  luratiting  to  relieve  us  from  all  our  difficulties. 

Tbe  truth  of  this  assertion,  will  be  best  tried  by  a  short  review 
of  our  financial  situation. 

The  public  debt  uf  this  country,  funded  and  nnfuaded,  may  be 
stated  in  rouhd  numbers  at  eight  hundred  cmdjlfty  mUHom,  re- 
quiring when  coupled  with  its  attendant  the  sinking  fund,  an  annual 
charge  of  nt?it\y  fifty  millions.  The  current  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment require  abbut  twenty  millions,  and  the  parochial  and  other  local 
tdxes  will  be  understated  at  ten  millions^  making  a  total  of  annual 
laKation  upon  the  United  Kingdom  of  eighty  millions.  Bj  esti- 
mates g;rven  }n  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  seen, 
ifatit  the  whole  income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  arising  from  pro- 
perty and  labor  conjointly,  does  not  exceed  three  hundred  mtY- 
/i<>^f«;  taxation  therefore,  of  one  kind  or  other,  amounts  to  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  income  of  the  country^  so  that  a  yeo- 
tffan  or  gentleman  of  Jive  hundred  pounds  yesirly  income,  pays  one 
hundred  and  fwenty-Jioe  pounds  or  upwards,  in  taxes. 

Every  other  income  above  or  below  the  sum  here  stated,  is  taxed 
in  proportion. — Some  few  exceptions  may  indeed  occur  in  con- 
aequenc^e  of  the  different  modes  of  }iving-*-but  generally  speaking, 
taitation  falls  upon  alt  ranks  in  the  proportion  here  mentioned. 

During  ttie  French  revolutionary  war,  which  bore  down  all  our 
rivatsinconnn^rce,  the  growing  trade  of  this  country  enabled  us  to 
support  all  this  immense  burden.  But  the  return  of  peace,  giving 
aecurityand  atnimation  to  foreign  manufacturers,  brings  us  into 
commercial  competition  with  nations,  whose  taxation  may  be  stated 
as  only  one  to  four,  of  the  taxation  of  the  British  Empire.  Thus 
British  industry,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise,  have  to  contend  against 
an  advantage  to  the  foreigner,  of  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  from 
taxation  only,  etclusive  of  that  which  he  derives  from  a  more 
fruitful  soil,  and  greater  cheapness  of  labor. 

Under  these  circumstances^  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Britain  must  gradually  diminish,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that  her  revenue  must  diminish  also ; — Who!  that 
examities  the  state  of  our  foreign  commerce  with  intelligence,  can 
fail  to  perceive,  that  the  mischief  is  already  in  progress  i  what  arti- 
cle of  import  yields  a  profit  to  the  importer  ?  and  nine  times  in  ten, 
what  article  of  export  gives  any  profitable  return  ?  Foreign  trade  b 
become  tittle  bettei'than  a  game  of  hazard ;  and  though  Sie  players 
may  continue  interested  for  a  while,  without  any  reasonable  hope 
of  gain;  yet  the  good  sense  and  prudence  of  the  British  merchant, 
will  prevent  any  lengthened  pursuit  of  such  a  dangerous  and  un^ 
profitable  occupation. 

Foreign  commerce  then,  will  decline,  for  though  navil  discovery, 
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and  the  general  increase  and  amelioration  of  mankind,  from  the 
extension  of  art  and  science,  are  gradually  opening  new  markets 
to  our  enterprize  and  industry ;  still  the  enormous  disadvantage  of 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  every  article  of  consumption,  and  in 
the  payment  of  every  species  of  labor,  must  create  such  obstacles 
to  the  commerce  of  Britain,  as  all  the  industry  and  enterprize  of 
her  inhabitants  cannot  overcome. 

Foreign  manufacturers  will  excel  us  in  the  cheapness  of  their 
fabrics,  and  gradually  drive  us  out  of  every  market ; — our  naval 
superiority  cannot  long  survive  the  loss  of  commerce,  and  our 
colonial  possessions  will  become  the  prey  of  rival  nations. — ^This 
may  be  deemed  by  some  a  gloomy  picture,  but  its  truth  is  already 
felt,  by  the  experience  of  a  six  years'  peace,  and  '^  time  and  pa- 
tience" are  more  likely  to  add  to,  than  diminish  the  evil.  It  may  be 
urged,  perhaps,  that  our  national  debt  is  about  to  be  gradually  re- 
duced, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  making  an  effort,  at 
least,  to  appropriate ^t;e  millions  annually  to  that  object ; — thus 
after  six  years  of  peace,  we  begin  to  talk  only  of  reduction ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  another  six  years  upon  the  same 
system,  will  find  us  deeper  in  debt  than  we  now  are.  But  allow- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  thsitjive  millions  surplus  revenue, 
can  be  clearly  made  out,  and  annually  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
debt ;  and  further,  that  we  are  fortunate  enough,  to  be  blest  with 
ten  years  more  of  uninterrupted  peace ;  in  this  case,  the  three  per 
cent,  stock  will  rise  to  eighty  or  upwards,  and  in  ten  years  sixty 
millions  of  this  stocl^  will  be  paid  off ;  and  the  annual  charge  m 
respect  of  debt,  will  be  diminished  by  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  this  will  be  esteemed  but  a  very  meagre  relief 
to  the  country — and  who  will  venture  to  insure  to  us,  ten  years 
more  of  uninterrupted  peace  ?  or  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say, 
that  the  present  enormous  taxation  can  be  borne  ten  years  longer 
by  a  suffering  people  f 

It  is  necessary  also  to  bear  in  mind,  .  that  the  next  war  we  may 
be  engaged  in,  will  in  all  human^  probability  be  a  maritime  war, 
and  the  prize  of  contest  be  no  less  than  the  command  of  the  ocean ; 
we  shall  have  to  encounter  an  active  and  courageous  foe,  rendered 
confident  by  former  success,  and  assisted  by  those  European 
powers,  who  are  jealous  of  our  naval  greatness.  The  expense  of 
such  a  war  will  be  great,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  offer 
none  of  those  commercial  advantages,  which  enabled  us  to  raise 
such  vast  supplies  during  the  late  French  war.  To  enter  upon 
such  a  contest,  incumbered  as  we  now  are  with  debt  and  taxes, 
would  be  to  offer  ourselves  bound  hand,  and  foot  to  the  enemy, 
and  could  not  fail  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  our  finances. 

No  !  it  is  in  vain  to  trifle  any  longer ;  we  must,  though  reluc- 
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tantly,  assent  to  the  appailing  truth,  either  that  the  public  debt  must  be 
wholly  or  in  great  part  paid  off,  or  this  debt  will  plunge  the  natiou 
into  irretrievable  confusion  and  misery. 

'The  arguments  which  have  been  adduced,  (and  a  thousand 
others  will  present  themselves  to  every  thinking  mind,)  are  surely 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  debt  is  become  to  this  country,  an  evil 
of  immense  magnitude ;  and  that  the  only  question  now  is,  how  to 
diminish  the  evil  ?  Since,  to  remove  it  altogether  seems  beyond  our 
power.  Fortunately  for  this  great  country,  there  remain  abundant 
resources  for  overcoming  every  financial  •  difficulty.  It  is  only 
requisite,  that  we  should  have  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  cause 
of  our  distress  and  danger,  and  that  we  should  unanimously  resolve 
to  make  an  energetic  application  of  those  means  of  relief,  which  a 
kind  Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach. 

The  attainment  of  the  following  propositions,  it  is  conceived, 
will  accomplish  such  a  relief  to  this  country,  as  must  in  a  short 
time  restore  life  and  soul  to  the  body  politic,  aud  raise  the  now 
drooping  energies  of  agriculture  and  commerce : — 

First.  Such  a  reduction  of  the  national  debt  and  annual  charge 
thereon,  as  shall  render  it  hencefortli  a  burden  of  no  baneful  con- 
sequence, to  a  highly  productive  country  like  this. 

Second*  An  immediate  and  considerable  remission  of  duties  and 
taxes,  with  a  prospective  remission  in  ten  years,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  otie  half  our  present  taxation. 

Third.  A  security  against  the  effects  of  any  future  wars  upon  our 
public  debt,*  by  the  appropriation  of  certain  taxes,  as  war  taxes 
only,  equal  to  any  efforts  the  country  may  be  called  upon  to  make. 

Fourth.  A  recurrence  to  the  principles  of  a  free  trade,  so  far  as 
this  may  be  proved  advantageous  to  commerce,  and  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  state. 

Fifth.  The  power  of  resuming  safely,  though  gradually,  a  metal- 
lic currency;  the  fatal  departure  from  which  may  be  justly  consi- 
dered, as  one  great  cause  of  our  present  difficulties. 

These  propositions  being  attained,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  poor's-rates  will  follow,  and  we 
may  then  look  forward  with  some  confidence,  to  the  revival  of 
agriculture;  from  the  combined  operation  of  reduced  taxes  and 
poor's-rates>  and  the  renewed  activity  of  commerce. 

Bold  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  propositions  here  enumerated,  is 
a  measure  of  comparatively  easy  attainment  in  this  country,  re- 
quiring only  to  be  brought  forward  by  a  ministry  of  known  ability, 
integrity  aud  patriotism,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  nation ; 
or,  in  default  of  such  a  ministry,  to  be  urged  upon  the  Government, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  an  awakened  people. 
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In  redempfion  of  the  pledge  thus  confidently  given,  I  proceed 
to  unfold  the  plan  of  relief,  reserving  all  explanatory  remarks  and 
arguments,  to  the  close  of  the  exposition,  in  order  to  present  the 
Scheme  unbroken  to  every  calculating  mind. 

I  propose  then  the  following  parliamentary  enactments :-—    , 
Fint.  That  the  sinking  fund,  as  now  constituted,  do  cease  to 
form  a  part  of  the  finance  i^stem  of  this  country. 

Second.  That  all  the  public  annuities  of  a  lower  denomination,  be 
consolidated  into  five  per  cent,  stock,  at  the  following  rates;  three 
per  cents,  at  sixty-Jive  ;  three  and  a  half  per  cents,  at  seventy4hree 
and  a  half:  four  per  cents,  at  eighty-one  and  a  haif:  the  five  per 
cents,  remaining  at  par  of  £100. 

Third.  That  an  assessment  of  twenty  per  cent,  shall  be  laid  on  all 
property  in  the  public  funds,  so  consolidated. 

Fourth:  That  an  assessment  of  Jive  per  cent,  shall  be  laid  on  all 
private  property,  not  in  the  British  funds  :  valuing  all  fixed  property, 
except  buildings,  at  twenty  years  purchase,  and  all  buildings,  at 
fifteen  years  purchase.  This  assessment  to  be  converted  into  a 
redeemable  income-tax  at  the  option  of  the  proprietor,  his  pro- 
perty being  security  for  the  payment  with  interest,  at  five  per  cent, 
per  annum,  from  the  date  of  assessment. 

Fifth.  That  an  assessment  of  Jive  per  cent,  be  levied  for  the  term 
of  ten  years  only,  upon  all  incomes  not  arising  from  property  al- 
ready assessed ;  such  as  income  from  foreign  estates,  incomes  of 
professional  men,  artists,  stipendiary  clerks,  and  on  all  salaries 
above  fifty-five  pounds  per  annum. 

Sixth.  That  a  like  assessment  of ^re  per  cent*  for  the  term  of  ten 
years  only,  be  levied  upon  all  net  profits  of  trade  and  agriculture. 
Tlie  practical  application  and  result  of  these  enactments  will  be 
as  follows : —  ^ 

338,814,815  Three  per  cent  annuities  will  be) 

converted  into  five  per  cent,  stock,  >  £350fi29fi^9 
at  sixty-five,  makings  S 

32,075,450  Three  and  a  half  per  cent,  annuities,  1 

converted  into  five  per  cents.,  at>        25,625,455 
seventy-three  and  a  half,  making,   j 
75,514,727    Four  per  cent,  annuities  converted! 

into  five  per  cents.,  at  eighty-one  >       61,544,502 
and  a  half,  making,  j 

*  148,575,487  Five  per  cent,  annuities,  at  par  of)      , .«  .«-  ^.y 

"^»«°^  1^^^  ?":lSi."J"  n::|  '^^^^i^^ 

——„——•  Vpcr  cent,  stock,  3 
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Amount  brought  forward  £583,975,073 

The  proposed  assessmeot  of  twenty  per  cent.  1 
upon  tbiii  property,  will  make  a  reduction  to  the  >  116,795,014 

amount  of  j  —        

467,180,059 
The  private  property  not  in  the  funds,  amounts^ 
as  will  be  shown   hereafter,  to  two  thousanfd  four  I  idaqooqoo 
hundred  millions,  five  per  cent,  assessment  on  which  f       *       ^ 
will  make  a  further  reduction  of,  J 

Remain  as  a  total  of  funded  debt,  £347>  180,059 


By  these  operations  then,  the  public  funded  debt  will  bd  virtually 
reduced  to  347,180,059/*: — Allowing  for  mistakes,  and  for  such 
amount  of  capitak  as  may  belong  to  Foreigners,  say  in  round 
numbers,  three  hundred  aiidjifty  millions  of  five  per  cent,  stock, 
bearing  an  annual  charge  for  mterest  of  seventeen  miliums  and  a 
half 

Annual  charge  say  «£  17,500,000 

Long  Annuities  amount  to,  1,359,435 

Interest  of  unfunded  debt  supposing  about  forty  7  .  g^^  .^^ 

millions  at  four  per  cent*,  5  '       ' 


Will  leave  as  a  total  annual  charge  for  the  pub-  7  ^^  ^qq  qqq 

lie  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,                               3  '       ' 

The  charges  of  the  civil  list,  of  the  army,  navy,^ 

ordnance,  and  all  other  ezpences  of -Government,  >  19>000,000 
after  the  projected  reductions,  may  be  taken  at  J 

Total  of  net  expenditure,  39,500,000 

The  charges  of  collection  upon  which  at  eight  7  «  ^q^  q^ 

per  cent,  will  be,                                                    5  *       ' 

-    ^-1 

Making  a  total  of  expenditure  for  the  United  7  ^_  700  000 

Kingdom,  of,                                                          S  *      * 


This  sum  taken  from  the  present  amount  of  expenditure,  already 
stated  at  seventy  millions,  would  exhibit  a  saving  of  twenty-seven 
millions  ;  but  preferring  accuracy  and  clearness,  to  conjecture  and 
obscurity ;  all  the  complex  operations  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  now 
constituted,  are  struck  o^t  of  our  calculation,  and  the  simple  mode 
of  deducting  the  total  of  expenditure  from  the  gross  amount  of  re- 
venue, adopted  as  the  safest  ground  of  comparison  :— 

The  gross  amount  of  revenue  for  the  year  ended  ^ 
5th  of  April,  1820,  by  the  finance  accounts  for  >    £61,872,588 
that  year,  is,  3 
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Deduct  tot  alof  expenditure  as  above  stated^  £424700>000 

will  leave  a  surplus  revenue  of^  19^172,588 

The  five  per  cent,  assessment  upon  incomes,  not 
arising  from  property  already  assessed,  is  calcu- 
lated upon  an  amount  of  £40,000,000  per  an-  ^         £,000,000 
num,  as  will  be  subsequently  detailed,  making  per 
annum  for  ten  years. 


£21,17V88 
2,000,000 


A  like  assessment  upon  £40,000,000  net  pro-  ^ 
fits  of  trade  and  agriculture,  as  will  be  subsequent-  > 
ly  detailed,  will  make  per  annum,  for  ten  years,     y 

Improvement  in  the  revenue,  from  the  remis-*\ 
sion  of  seventeen  and  a  half  millions,  duties  and  / 
taxes,  together  with  the  prevention  of  smuggling  >         1,827,412 
and  frauds  ;  will  probably  exceed  two  millions,  i 
taken  only  at,  J 

Total  surplus  -revenue,  under  the  operation  of)  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  proposed  assessments,  3        **  *       ' 

The  immedidte  relief  to  the  country  for  concur- 
ring in  these  assessments,  may  be  a  remission  of 
duties  and  taxes  as  follows : —  £ 

One  half  the  amount  of  assessed?  ^  o/i/\  oo/x 
...  >    3,240,330 

taxes,  bemg,  3 

One  third  the  amount  of  customs,  )  a  k^^  con 
being,  }   4,911,520 

One  third  the  amount  of  excise,  being,  9>3 15,270 

£17,467,120 

Say        17,500,000 

Remain  as  a  surplus  revenue,  applicable  to  the  )  ^^  t^nnrw^ 
further  reduction  of  debt  for  ten  years,  )       ^7,.'>U0>O0U 

Seven  and  a  half  millions  then  of  surplus  revenue,  will  for 
the  term  of  ten  years,  be  applicable  to  the  further  reduction 
of  public  debt ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  the  assessment  on  private  property,  not  in  the  funds, 
will,  during  that  period,  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  Government, 
one  hundred  millions  remaining  on  fixed  property,  as  a  redeem- 
able tax  of  five  per  cent,  upon  income.  So  the  seoenty-five  mil^ 
lions  which  will  be  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  applicable  sur- 
plus revenue,  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  for  ten  years,  will  re- 
deem seventy-five  millions  of  public  debt,  set  apart  for  liquidation 
at  par ; — The  funded  debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ten  years  of  as- 
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sessment,  will  be  virtually  diminished  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  millions,  of  five  per  cent,  stock ;  because,  though  still  nomi- 
nally amounting  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions,  it  will 
in  reality  be  reduced  one  hundred  millions,  by  an  assessment  to 
that  amount  remaining  upon  fixed  property,  and  for  which,  five 
millions,  will  be  annually  paid  to  Government  as  interest,  until  the 
capital  assessment  be  redeemed  ; — 

Taking  then  the  funded  debt,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  at  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five^milllons  of  five  per  cent,  stock  : — 

The  annual  charge  will  be,  £  13,750,000 

Add  long  annuities,  1,359,4:35 

Also  for  the  forty,  or  forty  five  millions  which  )  ,  q^q  ^g. 

may  remain  of  unfunded  or  floating  debt,  }  '       ' 

Will  leave  as  a  total  annual  charge  for  the  na-  )  £j.  000 000 
tional  debt,  5  *       * 

Under  the  new  and  improved  circumstances  of  the  country,  it 
may  be  expected,  that  the  reduction  of  Government  expenditure, 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  reduction  of  public  debt* 

The  saving  in  every  department  during  the  ten  years  of  assess- 
ment, may  be  assumed  at  the  close  of  that  period,  to  amount  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  or  a  saving  of  two  per  cent,  each  year,  and  the 
nineteen  millions,  charged  upon  the  country  under  this  head,  would 
consequently  be  reduced  to  fifteen  millions,  or  thereabouts.  This  ' 
sum  added  to  the  total  annual  charge  in  respect  of  the  national 
debt,  will  present  a  total  net  expenditure  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
thirty-two  millions,  and  it  will  now  be  in  the  power  of  Government 
to  make  a  remission  to  the  country  of  thirty  millions  of  duties  and 
taxes,  in  return  for  the  eight  or  nine  millions  per  annum,  which 
the  proposed  new  assessments  upon  property  and  income  would 
amount  to,  and  the  clear  gain  to  the  country  would  be  twenty 
millions  per  annum.  The  actual  remission  of  duties  and  taxes 
mjght  be  restricted  to  twenty-five  millions,  still  reserving  a  surplus 
revenue  of  five  millions,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  still  further 
the  public  debt,  and  to  make  good  the  loss,  which  will  ensue  upon 
the  purchases  of  stock,  when  any  part  of  the  hundred  millions,  se- 
cured on  fixed  property,  shall  be  Redeemed  by  the  proprietors. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  scheme  of  assessment  and  liquida- 
tion, being  designedly  built  upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  equity  to 
every  individual  in  the  state ;  it  becomes  necessary  to  show,  that 
the  differei)t  assessments  are  awarded  with  the  strictest  impartiality, 
according  to  the  existing  state  of  landed  and  commercial  property, 
and  property  in  the  public  funds.  The  first  in  importance,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  landed  proprietor;  but  as  the  practicability  of  the 
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meffsare  hinges  greatly  on  the  proposed  consolidation  of^  and  sub- 
sequent assessment  upon^  the  debt  itself^  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  subject  firsts  and  to  show  its  operation 
upon  the  fund-holder;  whose  interest^  notwithstanding  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  will  be  found  duly  considered  in  the  final 
result^of  the  measures  proposed. 

If  we  take  a  view  of  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  we  shall  perceire,  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
have  been  contracted  during  the  late  French  war ;  when  the  cur- 
rency of  the  realm  was  so  much  depreciated,  that  every  hundred 
pounds  borrowed,  was  worth  no  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  pounds 
of  the  currency  of  the  present  day  ;  further,  that  every  species  of 
property,  except  funded  property,  has  experienced  a  depreciation 
equal  to  the  present  augmented  value  of  the  currency ;  and  this 
depreciation  of  all  other  property,  not  in  the  funds,  cannot  be 
estimated  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  and  consequently  that 
funded  property  ought  to  suffer  a  like  depreciation,  or  be  paid  in 
a  currency  of  the  same  value  as  the  one  in  which  the  debt  was 
contracted.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  though  the  public  debt 
rests  upon  the  faith  of  Government  and  the  country,  yet  it  is  idle 
to  assert,  as  some  do,  that  the  whole  landed  and  other  property  of 
the  country  is  pledged  or  mortgaged,  for  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest.  The  landed  and  other  propnetors  treat  all  such 
arguments  with  derision ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  by  any  circum-^ 
stances  of  expensive  war,  or  great  national  distress,  the  revenue 
should  be  found  inadequate  to  the  payment  of  the  regular  expences 
of  Government,  and  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  the  public 
creditor  must  of  necessity  remit  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  his  dividend, 
and  the  amount  of  his  capital  would  decline  to  one  half  or  one 
fourth  of  its  present  market  value.  In  the  event  of  another  war,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  such  would  be  his  situation.  We  may 
remark  further,  that  though  the  public  creditor  may,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  claim  one  hundred  pounds  actual  money,  for 
every  hundred  pounds  stock  standing  in  his  name,  whenever  the 
Government  chooses  to  pay  off  his  demand  compulsorily ;  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  the  public  creditor  can  never  enforce  the  repayment 
of  his  capital,  and  his  security  for  such  repayment  becomes  every 
year  more  precarious  ;  precedents  also  exist  on  record  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  interest,  and  the  stem  law  of  necessity  may  soon  force  the 
ministers  to  propose  similar  reductions.  Lastly,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  Government  to  provide  for  the  exigences  of  the  state  by  new 
loans,  and  thus  to  pay  the  annual  dividends,  by  adding  to  the 
amount  of  public  debt. 

Keeping  these  various  circumstances  in  view,  it  must  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  fund-holder,  to  have  the  finances  of  the  country 
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so  modified,  that  there  can  henceforward  exist  ao  rational  doub^ 
of  the  revenue  proving- equal  to  all  the  exigeocea  of  the  atalei  and 
the  regular  discbarge  of  the  public  antiuities* 

There  seems  no  reascm  dierefore,  to  anticipate  any  oppositioQ 
from  the  fund-holders,  to  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  lower 
annuities  into  five  per  cent,  stock  at  the  rates  mentioned,  nor  to  the 
subsequent  assessment  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  their 
property  so  consolidated ;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  disparaging  their 
powers  of  calculation  to  doubt  for  a  moment,  their  acceptance  of 
the  terms  proposed ;  for  if  we  attend  to  the  nature  and  effects  of 
supply  and  demand,  we  shall  readily  perceive,  that  in  the  commo^ 
dity  of  government  stocky  as  in  that  of  com  and  all  other  market-* 
able  commodities,  a  reduction  of  one  fourth  or  one  third  in  tlui' 
amount  of  supply,  will  in  every  such  instance,  cause  a  correspond-^ 
ing  increase  of  demand,  and  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  remaining  three  fourths,  or  two  thirds  of  the  commodity  so  Irf^ 
duced  in  amount;  attending  to  this  fact  it  requires  no  acute  calcula- 
tion to  perceive,  that  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt  to  thret  Aii»- 
dred  aw  fifty  millions,  and  its  further  prospective  reduction  to 
two  hundred  and  seventy  five  milliom,  in  ten  years,  accompanied 
with  a  remission  of  annual  taxation,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  five  of 
thirty  millions  in  the  same  period,  would  enable  Government  to 
borrow  readily  at  three  per  cent«,  or  in  other  words,  that  a  govern* 
ment  annuity  of  three  pounds  would  be  worth  one  hundred  pounds ; 
but  if  a  three  pounds  Government  annuity  sell  for  one  hundred 
pounds,  then  a  five  pounds  annuity  will  sell  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four*pence;  we  wilt 
however,  carry  the  assumed  value  of  a  five  per  cent.  Government 
annuity,  under  the  new  circumstances  of  debt  and  taxation,  no  higher 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  contemplate  the  sitw^ 
tion  of  a  ten  thpusand  pounds  fund-holder  in  the  three  per  cents, 
under  the  operation  pf  the  proposed  consolidation  and.  assess-* 
ment. — 10,000/.  three  per  cents,  will,  when  converted  into  five  per 
cei^.  stock  at  aixty-^five  be  reduced  to  6d00iL — Twenty  per  pent  Wh 
sessment  upon  which,  will  leave  59QO/#,'-'*«bottl  1300/.  of  thia 
sum  will  be  cancelled  at  par  pf  one  hundred  pounds,  leaving  to  the 
fund*holder  only  3900/.  permanent  five  per  cent,  stock,  whacb 
stock,  however,  can  only  be  cancelled  at  bis  option,  and  at  such  a 
price  as  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  for  it  in  the  market.  The  value 
of  five  per  cent,  stock  under  such  circiimatances,  we  have  assumed 
to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  though  the  probability  is  nearer 
one  hundred  and  seventy. — SgOO/.  stock,  at  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  will  produce  6240/.,  to  which  add  1300/,  cancelled  at  par, 
and  he  will  have  received  7500/,  sterling  money,  for  hia  10,000/, 
three  per  cents.,  being  little  less  than  present  market  valuer  And 
when  we  consider  that  be  would  under  any  arrangement,  have  beea 
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subjected  to  an  assessment  of  five  per  cent,  on  bis  property ;  it  will 
appear  that  be  is  a-  gainer  bj  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thirty  pounds, 
beyond  any  other  proprietor  of  a  similar  amount  of  property ;  it 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  one  thousand  three 
hundred  pounds^  set  apart  for  liquidation  at  par^  will  only  be  paid 
off  gradually  in  the  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years^  that  probably 
not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  of  that  sum,  will  be  can- 
celled in  any  one  year,  and  as  the  buyers  of  stock  very  frequently 
require  only  a  temporary  investment  for  their  money,  so  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  species  of  stock  selling  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  on  an  average  ;  we  may  therefore  add  a  further  gain 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
already  mentioned,  and  the  fund-holder 'under  consideration,  will 
have  received  for  his  ten  thousand  pounds  three  per  cent,  stock,  se- 
ven thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  money,  a  sum  equal  to 
present  market  value. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  holders  of  the  higher  stocks,  gain 
something  more  in  amount  than  the  holders  of  three  per  cents*,  in 

ETOportion  to  their  capitals ;  but  this  apparent  gain  arises  from  the 
igber  market  price  of  three  per  cent,  consols,  and  the  real  advan- 
tage will  belong  to  the  latter,  when  the  proportionate  income  is  taken 
into  account. 

The  equitable  balance  between  the  different  annuitants,  might 
perhaps  be  adjusted  with  greater  nicety  by  adding,  or  deducting,  a 
few  shillings'  to  or  from  the  rate  of  consolidation ;  the  proposed 
rates  are  however  sufficiently  correct  for  our  purpose,  and  to  show 
an  evident  advantage  to  all. 

To  fix  upon  a  solid  basis  the  security  of  the  fund-holder,  the 
three  following  enactments,  in  addition  to  the  six  already  enume- 
rated in  pages  9  and  10  should  receive  the  sanction  of  parliament. 

First.    That  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions, 
exclusive  of  the  assessment  on  funded  property,  shall  be    compul- 
sorily  paid  off  at  par. 
Second.   That  the  interest  upon  the  consolidated  stock,  shall  never 

be  reduced  lower  than  five  per  cent. 
Third.     That  the  debt  so  consolidated  shall  never  again  be  in- 
creased, but,  that  the  exigences  of  the  state,  whether  in 
peace  or  in  war,  shall  in  all  cases  be  provided  for. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
measure  as  regards  the  public  annuitant,  and  equally  so,  1  trust,  to 
convince  him  that  the  proposals  are  not  only  equitable  but  advan- 
tageous to  himself. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  effect  of  the  assessment  proposed,  upon 
proprietors  of  land  and  other  fixed  property  ;  which  examination 
may  be  premised  by  the  following  observation: — there  are  but 
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two  sources  of  wealth  from  which  taxes  of  every  kind  must  be 
paid ;  namely,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  pfofits  obtained  by 
trade  with  foreign  nations :  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  taxes  then, 
however  circuitous  their  operation,  must  eventually  be  borne  by 
the  soil,  and  the  smaller  the  amount  of  taxation,  die  more  can  tbe 
other  classes  of  the  state  afford  to  give  for  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
It  is  essential  that  the  landed  proprietor  should  bear  this  fact  in 
mind,  in  forming  his  opinion  of  the  measures  now  proposed. 

The  probabiUty  being  that  rents  will  fall  on  the  recurrence  of 
peace  prices,  so  the  valuation  of  fixed  property  in  land,  mines,  ca- 
nals, Sec,  should  not  exceed  twenty  years  purchase,  upon  which 
calculation  a  land  proprietor,  possessing  a  clear  rental  of  five Jiun* 
dred  pounds,  per  annum,  would  be  assessed  on  a  property  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  amount  of  his  assessment  would  he  Jive 
hundred  pounds  payable  with  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum, 
from  the  date  of  assessment.  Those  proprietors  who  possess 
funded  property,  or  other  funds  equal  to  the  immediate  payment 
of  the  tax,  will  naturally  free  their  estates  from  the  impost  by  an 
immediate  payment  of  the  amount  to  Government;  but  in  all  cases, 
where  a  disadvantage  or  inconvenience  may  be  felt  in  raising  the 
sum  required,  the  proprietor  so  situated,  may  convert  the  assess- 
ment into  a  redeemable  income-tax,  his  lands,  &c.  being  security 
for  the  capital  assessment,  and  the  annual  interest  of  five  per  cent. : 
the  tax  in  this  case  upon  a  proprietor  to  the  amount  stated  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  W\\\  pay  annually  twenty-Jive  pounds  or  five  per 
cent,  upon  his  income  of^i;e  hundred  pounds;  or  it  may  be  that  he 
can  raise  the  capital  assessment  by  mortgage  at  four  per  cent.,  to 
some  of  the  many  capitalists,  who  will  want  investnients  for  their 
money ;  in  which  case,  the  tax  upon  his  income  will  not  exceed 
twenty  pounds  ;  whichever  way  he  may  choose  to  arrange  the  mat- 
ter, the  tax  cannot  be  deemed  oppressive  if  we  consider  the  ob- 
jects to  be  obtained. 

The  proprietors  of  houses  and  buildings  will  be  assessed  at  fif- 
teen years  purchase  of  rental  only,  so  that  an  income  arising  from 
this  species  of  property  oi  Jive  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  would 
be  assessed)  on  a  property  of  seven  thousand  Jive  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  amount  of  assessment  would  be  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
Jive  poundsy  payable  with  five  per  cent,  interest  firom  the  date  of  as- 
sessment, and  which  he  in  like  manner  as  tbe  land  proprietor,  may 
convert  into  a  redeemable  income  tax  ;  his  buildings  being  security 
for  the  payment  of  capital  and  interest ;  the  annual  amount  of  as- 
sessment on  this  proprietor,  would  he  eighteen  pounds  Jjfteen  shil^ 
/ifi£s,  until  the  redemption  of  assessment. 

These  examples  will  be  suflicient  to  show  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  proposed  assessment,  upon  all  proprietors  of  fixed  pro- 
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pertjfi  and  it  ^ill  be  seen  diat  no  material  difficuhj  orpreswreof 
laxatioDy  can  be  f^lt  by  this  class  of  proprietors. 
.  The  assessment  next  to  be  considered,  is  that  upon  capital  and 
stock  employed  in  trade  and  agriculture ;  capital  lent  out  upon  in- 
terest^ or  invested  in  foreign  funds  :•— All  this  species  of  property 
must  be  given  in  to  commissioners,  upon  oath  if  required,  and 
three  years  may  be  allowed  for  payment  by  regular  instalments, 
including  interest  at  five  per  cent,,  from  the  date  of  assessment; 
and  as  the  tax  will  be  levied  upon  actual  property  only,  clear  of 
debts  and  incumbrances,  nothing  oppressive  can  be  felt  by  a  pro- 
prietor of  ten  thousand  pounds  agricultural  or  trading  capital,  or 
capital  otherwise  invested,  paying  ^i?e  hundred  pounds  assessment, 
either  immediately  or  by  instalments  in  three  years,  with  interest  as 
suits  his  convenience.  A  proprietor  of  this  class,  to  the  amount  of  one 
thomand  pounds  only,  will  find  it  as  little  burdensome  to  ptiy  fifty 
pounds  in  the  same  manner.  Any  proprietor  of  this  class,  pos- 
sessing  lands,  houses,  or  other  fixed  property,  may  have  the  assess- 
ment on  his  capital  or  stock  transferred  to  the  fixed  property,  and 
converted  into  a  redeemable  income-tax,  paying  the  interest  only 
at  five  per  cent.,  until  a  convenient  opportunity  for  redeeming  the 
assessment ;  thus  if  a  proprietor  of  trading  capital  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  possess  buildii^s  valued  at  one  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num ;  the  property  tax  on  such  buildings  at  fifteen  years  purchase, 
would  be  seventy-five  pounds,  or  a  redeemable  income-tax  of  three 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  per  annum ;  and  those  same  buildings  may 
at  his  option,  become  security  for  the  assessment  on  his  capital, 
namely  five  hundred  pounds,  and  be  liable  to  a  redeemable  income** 
tax  of  twenty-five  pounds  more,  or  in  the  whole  of  twenty-eigbt 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  per  annum ; — ^facilities  might  also  be  ottered 
to  this  class  of  proprietors,  of  giving  security  for  the  amount  of 
assessment,  upon  goods  of  double  the  value  for  a  certain  term  : 
notice  to  be  given  on  the  sale  of  such  goods,  that  the  tax  collector 
may  receive  the  amount  of  assessment,  previous  to  any  application 
of  the  proceeds. 

This  detail  has  been  thought  necessary  to  show  the  practical 
nature  of  the  assessment  on  property,  and  that  the  whole  may  be 
effected,  without  any  great  transfer  of  capital,  or  inconvenient 
pressure  upon  any  class  of  individuals  in  the  state. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  a  general  property-tax  of  the  nature 
described,  there  can  be  no  solid  objection  on  the  part  of  profes- 
sional men,  artists,  stipendiary  clerks,  and  others  in  the  receipt  of 
incomes  of  fifty-five  pounds  per  amium,  and  upwards,  to  submit  to 
a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  such  incomes  for  ten  years ;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  period,  the  public  debt  being  reduced  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy-Jive  millions^  bearing  an  annual  charge  of 
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less  ihzn  fourteen  millions,  there  will  be  no  further  occaaion  for 
this  tax. 

All  net  profits  of  trade  and  agriculture,  will  be  subject  to  a  like 
assessment  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  for  ten  years  only. 

Objections  may  indeed  arise,  to  the  imposition  of  these  two 
assessments,  as  being  taxes  upon  the  talent  and  industry  *  of  the 
country  ;  but  as  it  will  be  proved  that  every  species  of  income,  will 
be  benefitted  to  double  the  amount  of  assessment,  the  objections 
will  speedily  fall  away.  We  must  reflect  also,  that  the  tax  on  pro^ 
perty  will  be  equal  to  five  per  cent,  on  income  arising  from  it,  id 
perpetuity ;  and  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  tax  mere  income  and 
profits  in  an  equal  degree,  yet  they  may  be  equitably  called  upon 
for  a  proportionate  contribution,  when  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
will  be  so  great  and  so  general.  With  respect  to  carrying  the  as* 
sessment  so  low  as  incomes  of  fifty-five  pounds  per  annum,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  possessor  of  such  income  is  probably  as  able 
to  contribute  two  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  as  the  possessor  of  thoa« 
sands  bis  proportionate  tax,  and  also  that  the  smaller  income  will 
be  benefitted  in  a  rateable  degree  with  the  other. 

On  looking  back  to  the  five  propositions,  on  the  attainment  of 
which,  we  rested  our  hopes  of  permanent  relief  to  the  country : 
we  have  shown  in  respect  to  ihejirst  of  those  propositions,  that  aa 
assessment  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  debt  itself,  of  five  per  cent, 
upon  property  not  in  the  funds,  and  of  five  per  cent,  for  ten  years 
only,  upon  all  incomes  not  arising  from  property  already  assessed, 
and  upon  all  net  profits  of  trade  and  agriculture,  will  reduce  the 
public  debt  immediately  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and 
the  annual  charge  thereon  to  seventeen  millions  and  a  half,  that  a 
provision  is  made  for  a  further  reduction  of  debt^  to  the  amount  of 
seventy^five  millions  in  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
funded  debt  will  be  reduced  virtually  to  iwo  hundred  and  seventy^ 
five  miUiens,  bearing  an  annual  charge  of  less  than  fourteen  nm* 
iiont. 

In  respect  of  the  second  of  those  propositions,  it  has  been  shown^ 
that  the  same  assessments  will  cause  an  immediate  remission  of 
duties  and  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  and  a  half  millions, 
providing  also  for  ten  years,  an  annual  surplus  revenue  of  seven 
and  a  half  millions,  to  be  applied  to  the  further  reduction  of  the 
public  debt ;  that  this  annual  surplus,  joined  to  the  saving  in  go- 
vernment expences,  will  enable  Government  to  remit  a  further 
amount  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  five  thousand  pounds  annu* 
ally,  in  duties  and  taxes,  for  the  period  of  ten  years ;  and  at  the  close 
of  that  period,  the  duties  and  taxes  remitted  to  the  country  will 
form  an  aggregate  of  twenty  five  millions,  and  a  surplus  revenue, 
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otjive  fnillian$f  may  atill  remain  applicable  lo  tha  hn^b&r  gmdoal 
reductioB  of  the  public  debt. 

.  It  may  here  be  added)  that  these  gres^t  effects  will  be  accom- 
plished without  sacrifice ;  foritcaiiDot.be  called  saerjficey  wben 
each  individual  iii  the  state  contributes  in  proportion  only  to  his 
property  and  ability ;  and  when  the  ultimate  relief  from  taxation^ 
$Q  much  overbalances  the  assessments  imposed. 
'r.:  Ijdt  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  third  proposition ;  namely^ 
''  a  provision  against,  the  effect  of  any  future  wars  upon  our  public 
debt,  by  an  appropriation  of  certain  taxes  as  war  taxes  only,  equal 
to  any  efforts  the  country  may  be  called  upon  to  ma(&e." 

This  proposition  is  one  of  vast  importance^  and  demands  our 
clear  and  unbiassed  conrtderation :  it  is  pne  of  necessary  adop- 
tion whenever  we  enter  into  terms  with  t)ie  public  creditor,  for  it 
caimot  be  supposed  that  he  will  consent  to  relinquish  any  part  of 
thecontiact,  upon  which  he  lent  his  money^  .unless  he.be  secured 
from,  the  effects  of  future  rapid  accumulation  of  debt,  and  conse^ 
quent  risk  of  national  bankruptcy ;  now  the  only  way  to  secure  him 
and  the  country  from  a  recurrence  of  the -same  untoward  circum- 
stances, is  to  pass  a  solemin  act  of  the  legislature,  that  the  charges 
pf  the  state,  of  whatever  nature,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  shall  in 
all  cases  be  provided  for,  without  addii^  to  the  pifblip  debt«  Such 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  could  not  possibly 
cause  any  anxiety  or  alarm,,  when  we  consider  that  a  property 
^x  of  one  per  cent,  and  an  equivalent  assesisment  of  ten  per  cent, 
upon  income  and  net  profits,  would  raise  a  fund  of  thirly^five  mil' 
liam,  which  sum  would  constitute  a  ^n'hole  war  tax,  or,  in  pther 
words,  that  thirty-five  millions  is  as  large  a  sum  as  any  war,  hpwever 
tremendous,  could  possibly  call  for  in  any  one  year.  Larger  suma 
were  no  doubt  expended,  in  some  years  of  the  late  w^,  but  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  thirty  five  millions,  raised  in.  the  manner 
proposed,  under  the  improved  finances  of  the  couatry,  would 
be  equal  to  fifty  millions,  raised  in  the  depreciated  currency,  mA 
expended  under  the  ruinous  finance  system  of  the  late  w;ar. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  also,  that  some  wisdom  has  been  gained  by  dearr 
bought  experience,  and  (bat  we  shall  not  repeat  the  foUy  of  becoming 
prineipals  in  a  war,  where  we  are  least  interested,  and  of  ccm^umin^ 
the  vitals  of  our  strength  for  mercenary  and  rivs^l  nations,  who,ai^ 
now  reaping  the  benefits  of  our  overstrained  pKcrtic^ns* 

Under  a  pi;udent  government^  the  severc^st  war  should  .pot  ^fift 
the  British  Empire  niore  than  balf  .a  war  t%x^^  or  seventeen  million^ 
and  a  half  in  any  one  year,  (except  perhaps  the  first,)  and:  wbere,  oi^ 
may  ask,  could  the  burden  of -such  a  tax  be  felt,  when  the  proposed 
reduction  of  debt  and  taxes  shall  have  taken  place  i  n      .     . 

One  very  important  advantage  would  arise  from,  this  mode  of 
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rohmgthd  supplies  Air  wart  hostilities  would  never  be  Ughily  evh 
tered  into,  because  ibe  immediate  consequences  would  operate 
MW^fuHj  on  our  legislators';  and  it  mitst  be  acknowledged  there 
]ii^sdiiieliiiing'base><ili  shefing*  the  burden  ot  war  from  our  oWh 
4i<oiiMerB>  and  leaving  posterity  lo  groan  under  the  curse  OMr 
fbify  «tid' extravagance  faafe  brought  upon  them.  On  the  Wfaole^' 
thbresecsns  no  solid  objeclidn,buty  on  the  coiitnM^,  many  weighty 
iffdu^J^mentiBy  to '  Appropriate  sudt  w  fund  as*  a  war  fund.  Under  the 
firotectioti  of  such  a  sysitem/the' public^  debt  would  go  oni  di^* 
niinishing' durih^  the  heaviest.  wsr%  and  tfvs  close  of  every  struggle^ 
woold^fitid  us  with  improved  finances/  ind  onimpaired  vigor  for 
the  content,  indeed  this  imnieiiiie  difference  Would  be  founds 
betw^h  raising  the  sums  required^ %y  the 'irtate  within  the  year^' 
lind  altowhrig  the'amoiint  to  aecumalateas  a  debl^  piK^viding  ioh 
ti#  infefest  oidy;  that  iiv  the  first  case,  prices  of  aR  coibmodities? 
e<iintiiiuiii^  moderate  qr  even  lower  tbttn-  befiore,  the' value  of  pro** 
^rty^woioid'  riemain  steady,  or  sulSbr  no,  variation  of '  coos^ 
4ueiiiee;  whereas,  under  the  system  tff  abcuufmlating  deirt,  prieee. 
of  fltl  commodities  me  as  a  natural  efiect,  property  becomes  ve-^ 
prese^fftkl  by  a  high  notmnal  value,  and  when  peace  brings  aUbliek 
agaitt'io  Its  true  estimation,  proper^  suffers  a  propbrlionate-  fall^  in^ 
itiiuey  dnd  the  eoUMfy  is  borne  down  by  a  dete  and  aiinoal  diatipe^ 
neavly  doAble  the  actual  amdunt  borrowed.  ' 
''^Thej^mff  A  proposal  foi^  consideration,  is,  to  acquire  the  p6wer 
of  recurring  to  the  prifieiptes  <of  free  trade  with  foreign  natiom^ 
Thesl^  principles  hiive,  for  a  series  4jf  years,  been  so  totally  disre- 
garded by  thi^«|ountrf/ that  a  recurrence  totliem  will  be  a  mea^ 
Stifle  0#'gtie9IP/difiiCfd^.  Home  indications  of  sudi  a  return  have 
indeed  becMfetely  fostered  *%  Oovornment,  and  a  commpttee  is  stt 
tbi^  timeapiMiiQted  by  Pai>ltament,  to  reporc  iipon  the  subjiect«  ft> 
is^ndt'difficaltrt^  fomtetl  what  will  be  tbe  result'  of  their  inrestiga^i 
ti^fil^/^stildtf^aS' the  present  finance  systeAi  shall  continue.  *  How, 
ididiyed !  ^  *6^ti'  a'  free  trade  be*  thonghc  of,^  t^der  a  taxation  of  seventy^ 
miNions'?- Th^  dcily  p<Mdib>ility  or  resuming  a  free  trade,  must*  be 
by>'4iniriili^lm^'t$:tation ;  add'  bow  can  this  be  adequately  eScnixidf 
but%cKmiffiiihiilgtheipttblic  debt?" 

TThat^tef'd^bl^  can  be^dimiAifehed,  and  taxation'  Considerably  rew 
duced,  >  u^ithcmiP  anjp  beopvty  presirere  on  Ae^  cemmunity^  has  wv 
hope?  been  '^KSeieiitly' pv<gi^ved' ;' an  .immediate  remismoa  of  dntiei 
atld^^iCHceAlb  \^&t^6im  ot'4eifim9ef%a'P$d  a'  half'*  millkms,ynth  ^ 
further  certain  annual  reduction  to  the  amount  of  skveh  kun^ed* 
a^^^eAtgf^i)e  fh&mtwd  -pt^ffds,  will,'  tmder  pruddit  fisdab-le- 
giHlation,^  effect  j^smiething- towards  the'  accomplfsbmeitfi  of  ai  fre» 
trM^;  ahd^tbb  WWat^f 'Cfismmeree^  abd'^Mough  .comm^rdetdfthe 
8t{{y|^i<t^^agifeiifkm«:'  oH  i$  fhQi^*meant^toitARfil^ji<tfaBi»  commerce 
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ista.be  first  considered  in  the  proposed  relief  from  taxes;  let: 
every  possible  relief  be  first  grouted  to  agriculture.  But  if  the 
agriculturist  can  be  relieved  only  by  coinpelling  the  other  classes 
of  the  community  to  pay  an  excessive  price  for  corn,  then  it  is 
vain  to  k>ok  for  relief;  for  such  a  remedy  would  soon  be  found 
worse  than  the  disease..  A  revival  in  commerce  is  the  only  means^ 
of  causing  a  profitable  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  soil ; 
and  the  agriculturist  may  be  assured,  that  every  attempt  to  trans- 
fer the  burden  of  taxation  from  his  own  shoulders,  on  to  those  of 
commerce,  will  return  with  increased  pressure  upon  his  own. 

Liet  not  then  a  foolish  jealousy  exist  between  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  classes,  as  though  the  one  could  be  benefited  at 
the  expence  of  the  other ;  connected  and  upholding  each  other,  as 
th^  do  in  this  country,  whatever  oppresses  the  one,  cannnot  fail 
to  injure  the  other.  Let  th^m  unite  then,  in  pressing  upon  the 
legislature,  the  necessity  of  one  general  and  equal  contribution  from 
all  classes  of.  the  state,  towards  the  reduction  of  that  enormous  debt 
and  consequent  excessive  taxation,  under  the  baneful  operati(m  of 
which,  the  enei^ies  of  this  industrious  nation  are  exerted  in  vain. 

The  power  of  resuming  safely,  though  gradually,  a  metallic 
currency  forms  the  fifth  and  last  proposition  to  be  considered. 
This  is  a  subject  upon  which  much  has  been  written  and  said.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion  on  a. 
ques^n  of  such  intricacy ;  a  few  plain  facts  will,  perhaps,  serve  to 
guide  the  judgment  better  than  much  argument. 

If  these  isbnds  were  separated  fiom  all  intercourse  with  thsf 
r«8t  of  the  world,  it  would  signify  little  what  representative  of 
wealthy  or,  in  other  words,  what  circulating  medium  we  made  use 
of,  in  our  transactions  with  each  other.  That  which  waa  the 
cheapest  and  most  dii&cult  to  counterfeit,  might,  under  proper 
F^ulaUon,  be  the  best ;  yet  even  under  these  circumstances,  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  allow  Government^ 
and  still  more  a  private  banking  company,  to  manufacture  this 
representative  at  pleasure,  and  to  be  exonerated  by  law  from  re- 
storing that  valuable  consideration  for  which  the  representative  was 
issued.  If  the  extreme  danger  of  such  a  measure  be  apparent  even 
ia  a  country  debarred  from  intercourse  with  other  nations,  what 
Hiost  we  think  of  its  folly  and  ruinous  consequences,  in  a  state 
the  most  extensively  connected,  and  whose  commercial  and  poli- 
tical intercourse  is/more  widely  eittended,  dian  that  of  any  nation 
on  the  globe  i 

So  long,  then,  as  we  deem  it  wise  and  politic  to  cultivate  a  com- 
nercial  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  so  long  will  it  be  in* 
cumbent  upon  us,  to  adopt  the  precious  metals  of  gold  and  silver 
as  the  lawful  representatives  of  wealth ;  because, all  the  other  civil- 
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nations  of  the  globe,  have  tacitly  agreed  to  accept  of  tbeae 
representativea  in  exchange  for  their  valuable  commodities :  this 
consideration,  I  conceive,  prevents  the  necessity  of  any  further 
argument  rspecting  the  best  representative  of  wealth,  and  it  be- 
comes a  duty  of  the  first  importance  for  this  nation  to  return  to  a 
metallic  currency.  1  am  aware  that  the  Parliament  of  this  coun« 
try  has  shown  its  adoption  of  these  sentiments  by  passing  an  act 
for  an  immediate  return  to  cash  payments,  and  that  the  act  is  now 
in  partial  operation.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  taxation 
4}f  seventy  millions  can  be  paid  in  gold,  without  entailing  the  ruin 
of  the  country.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  and  much  safer,  4o 
have  continued  the  paper  currency,  under  certain  restrictions, 
until  such  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt  as  we  have  here  con<« 
templated,  had  been  some  time  in  operation,  accompanied  with 
such  a  reduction  of  annual  charge  for  debt,  and  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure of  Government,  as  would  have  rendered  a  return  to 
cash  payments  a  measure  of  safe  adoption. 

The  danger  of  resuming  cash  payments,  previous  to  a  change 
in  our  finance  system,  will  become  apparent,  by  showing  the  relative 
proportions  of  property  and  debt  during  the  war,  and  at  this 
present  time ;  at  the  recommencement  of  the  French  war  in 
1S03,  when  the  e£fects  of  the  Bank  restriction  bill  had  been 
fully  felt  upon  the  nominal  value  of  property,  the  private  pro- 
perty not  in  the  funds  was  equal  in  value  to  3200  millions,  and 
the  public  debt  in  that  year,  was,  in  round  numbers,  €00  millions. 
The  debt  then,  in  1803,  bore  a  proportion  to  property  of  less  than 
one  to  five.  -  Property  has  now  suffered  a  depression  of  twenty^ 
five  per  cent,  and  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  four  hundred 
millions  only^  whilst  the  debt  is  increased  to  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  At  present  then,  aided  by  the  cash  payment  billi 
the  debt  bears  a  proportion  to  property  as  one  and  one-sixteentli 
to  three,  constituting  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  country.  If  the  present  system  be  suffered  to  go  on  for 
some  years  longer,  it  requires  no  great  effort  of  reason  to  foretell, 
that  property  will  suffer  afurtherdepressionof  twenty-five  or  thirty 
per  cent. ;  ^e  debt  will  then  amount  to  full  one  half  the  whole 
property  of  the  country ;  and  if  in  this  situation  of  the  Empire* 
a  war  should  ensue,  (an  event  not  improbable  during  our  state  of 
financial  weakness,)  what  would  become  of  the  cash  payment  bill  ? 
Surely  no  further  argument  is  required  to  show,  that  though  cash 
payments  are  re-established  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  resumption 
can  only  be  considered  partial  and  temporary,  and  its  continuanccji 
under  the  present  finance  system,  must  be  of  short  duration. 

The  Scheme  here  proposed  for  the  reduction  of  debt  and  ex- 
penditure, would,  in  the  period  of  ten  years,  make  the  relative 
proportion  of  debt  to  property,  as  one  to  eight  only,  and  taxation 
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woiild.be  redoced  from  seventy  milUoni,  to'ohebiUr  tluil  aniDiiiili; 
the  retnrn«to  casb  payneats  inigbt  tb^n  >be  afllfidy  adoptedyrand-  |ba 
aet  with  equal  conBdence  b^  iiiade<|>eiy[)etoai.      .        

It  is  hopedy  thai  our  statements  Uius  far^  supported  as  they^bave 
been  bolh  by  calculation  and  reasonin^i^  will  have  produced  the 
necessary  conviction  of  their'  truths  and  of  their  n^enecal  equity  in 
operatiofiA.  There  remain  now  to  be  considered,  the  bases  on 
wlucbthe  property,  of  die  United  Kingdom  is  estimatM^  and  those 
ibo^upon  which  is  buik  the  amount  of  income  and  net  profits 
subject  to  assessment.  The  authorities  followed  in  these  estimates 
aoe  Colquhoun  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  8C€.  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  Chancellor  .of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Vaiuhtart,  who 
during  the  late  isession  of  Parliament  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  property  (meaning  income,)  given  in  for  the 
income-'tax,  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  was  not  given  in  at  all. 

By  contrasting  these  two  authoritie5>  and  adopting  only  such 
results  at  are  consonant  to  the  facts  brought  forward  by  each,  we 
shall  approximate  to  the  truth  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  required: 
accuracy  to  a  pointy  in  calculations  of  4such  magnitude,  cannot  be 
attained,  neither  is  it  necessary.  Care,  however,  has  been  taken 
%o  reduce  the  calculation  whenever  any  doubt  could  arise  of  its 
being  overstated. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  land,  the  following  scale,  though 
somewhat  above  Colquhoun,  may  be  considered  moderate: 

Acres,      per  acre.  £. 

Gardens  and  I  20,000,  at  £5.  100,000 


nursenes 


Lands  higiily  ^ 
cultivated,  near  > 
large  towns       y 

Hop  grounds 

Lands  culti-'^ 
vatcd  of  su-f 
perior  quali-f 
ty  J 


500,000,  at  £4.  2,000,000 


100,000,  at  £3. 


300,000 


12,000,000,  at  £2.         24,000,000 


Lands  cultiva- 1 

ted  of  inferior  S-  18,000,000,  at  £l. 

quality  J 


18,000,000 


4> 


**  '        O 


O 


B 


Carried  over      30,620,000,  acres.  £44,000,000, =880,000,000 
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Brought  forward  30,620,000,  acres.  £44,000,000,= 880,000,000 
Lands  in  Scotland  taken  at  one-fifth  8,800,000,=  176,000,000 
Ditto  in  Ireland  do.  at  two-fiflhs,  ]7>600,000,= 352,000^000 
Aggregate  rental  and  total  value  ) 


MMM^ 


of  the  lands  of  the  United  King-  >  i:7O,40O,00O,= 1406,000,000 
dom  3 


»  >•»■ 


This  aggregate  value  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight 
millions,  to  avoid  excess,  is  taken  at  thirteen  hundred  nUlUons  only, 
for  the  purpose  of  assessment. 

The  dwelling  houses  not  included  in  the  rent  of  lands,  Colqu*- 
houn  numbers  at  somewhat  more  than  two  mMlions  for  Great 
Britain,  and  estimates  their  value  at  a  very  low  calculation,  to 
be,  at  twenty  years'  purchase  for  Great  Britain,  at  £270,000,000. 
Steam  engines  and  other  expensive 

machinery  •••     •••     •» •     ..•      at      60,000,000; 

For  Ireland  in  proportion      •••     ••      at      70,000,000. 

■  I  I      I  III  — — ^i 

£400,000,000. 

Aggregate  value,  four  hundred  millions : — this  valuation  was 
formed  under  an  estimated  population  of  seventeen .  millions,  now 
increased  to  twenty  millions,  so  that  five  hundred  thousand  houses 
may  be  added  to  the  number,  and  their  value,  along  with  that  of 
f9ctone^,  warehouses,  and  machinery,  is  considerably  augmented 
which  circumstances  would  add  upwards  of  one  hundred  milUons 
to  the  aggregate  value ;  it  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that,  the 
value  for  assessment,  is  calculated  only  at  fifteen  years'  purchase 
of  the  rental,  which  would  again  reduce  the  amount  to  Colquhoun's 
e^thn^tej  and  which  is  consequently  the  one  adopted. 

Tithes  belonging  to  the  laity,  are  taken  after  Colquhoim  at 
eight!/  millions.  Mines  and  minerals  at  seventy  millions.  Canals, 
tolls,  and  timber,  at  ;fifty  millions. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  calculation  approaching  to  accuracy^ 
of  the  property  not  fixed,  consisting  of  capital  and  stock,  employed 
in  trade  or  agriculture^  capitals  invested  in  fpreign  funds^  or  lent 
out  on  intei'est,  household  furniture,  plate,  jewels,  and  money. 
In  this  great  uncertainty,  care  must  be  taken  to  fix  a  low  estimate. 
Capital,  or  rather  live  and  dead  stock,  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  thus  valued  by  Colquhoun : 

Manufactured  Goods,  at        £  180,000,000 

Shipping,  at  27,000,000 

Agricultural  Live  Stock,  at  183,000,000 

Ditto  Diead  Stock,  at  45,000,000 

Fisheries,  at  10,000,000 

Household  Furniture^  Plate,  and  Money,    at  244,000,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of  £689,000,000 
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Several  of  these  items,  if  valued  at  M,  must  be  taken  at  low 
estimates ;  but,  considering  that  capitals  at  home  or  in  Foreq^o 
countries^  and  British  capital  in  Foreign  funds,  are  not  included :  it 
will  be  keeping  sufficiently  within  bounds,  to  estimate  the  Bggre- 
gate  of  this  kind  of  property  at^i;e  hundred  millions,  which  sum  is 
accordingly  taken  for  assessment. 

These  several  amounts  will  form  a  total  of  property  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  funded  property^  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  millions,  and  the  five  per  cent,  assessment  upon  this 
property,  will  amount  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  or  at  an'interest  of  five  per  cent.^  a  redeemable  income- 
tax  of  six  millions  per  annum. 

The  following  list,  taken  from  Colquhoun,  of  incomes  arising 
from  profession^  government  offices,  the  arts,  and  fixed  salaries, 
though  defective  in  many  particulars,  will  form  sufficient  data,  to 
prevent  an  exaggerated  statement : 

Ranks  and  descriptions   Heads  of    Averaged  Aggregate 

^        '  Families.     Incomes.  Incomes'. 

Royal 12    • 500,000 

'rZ'Xet}  '"^  980    5,430,000 

Do.  mferior  officers         1 8000  300    •  • ; 5>400,000 

Army,  (officers)  21000    at    200  each,  say  half  2,100,000 

Navy,  (officers)  8380    at    250  each,  say  half   1,045^000 

Suh;rr;'Ltr;^}        ^^OO    «    lOO  each,  .a,  hair     3£5.000 

Clergymen^  [eminent]       1500        720    each,  say  half   1,080,000 
' ,[minor]       17500         200 3,500,000 

^^chsslT'""*^*  ^"}      19000        400 7,600,000 

Physic,  ditto  18000         300  ••• ...5,400,000 

Fine  arts,       ditto  5000        280   .*... 1,400,000 

^bSeT""^°"' }      «700         300 2,610,000 

Clerks  and  shopmen  1  r   t-  •  i     i   ^ 

to  merchants,  bank-  i  ^ J'^*''  }  70 6,750,000 

ers,&c.  )     9^°^     > 

^";ir^"  ^ ''""'"  }   87500         100 8,750,000 

"th^i?'   *" '"*^}       874        600 524,000 


Amount  carried  over,     £50,414,000 
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Amount  brought  forward  £50,414,000 

Persons  employed  in  ^ 

the   education   of>  35000        204 3,500,000 

youth  J  , 

Dissenting  clergymen,      5000         100 500,000 

Persons  employed  at^ 

theatres,  concerts,  >       875        200 1 75,000 

&c.  )  X 

£54,589,000 


It  will  be  seen,  that  in  this  statement  every  article  relating  to 
the  army  and  navy  is  carried  out  at  one  half  the  amount  only,  and 
the  same  has  been  done  in  that  relating  to  the  education  of  youth. 
Some  other  articles  call  also  for  reduction ;  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  state  and  revenue ;  on  the  other  hand,  population  having 
increased  one-sixth,  since  die  above  estimate  was  formed,  that 
circumstance  might  add  five  or  six  millions  to  the  amount,  and 
make  up  for  exaggeration.  A  further  diminution,  however^  seems 
necessary  in  calculations  of  this  nature,  and  the  whole  amount  for 
assessment  is  taken  ^t  forty  milKans  only. 

In  the  absence  of  precise  data,  on  which  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  net  profits  of  trade  and  agriculture,  Colquhoun's  valuation 
of  the  incomes  of  persons  engaged  in  those  pursuits,  has  been 
taken  at  one  half  only,  the  odier  half  of  their  incomes  being  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  property.  The  following  then  is  adopted  as  t 
probable  basis : — 

Heads  of            Averaged  ^ 

families.               profits. 
Farmers, 280,000, 60-. 16,800,000 

Eminent  Merchants )         ^ -^.            ,  ^^^  a  i4*;Annn 

and  Bankers        ]        3,500,....    1,300 4,550,000 

Lesser  Merchants,  1 

trading  by  Sea, &  >      22,800,-«'       "400 9,120,000 

Brokers  j 

Shipbuilders     ...500,.*..       400 200,000 

Ship  owners  for  freight      8,750,  • .  • .       300 2,625,000 

Manufacturers  in  all )             ^^^              ^^^  ^  ^      ^^ 

branches  5       ^^^^^r*^*      ^00 8,800,000 

Principal  warehouse^l 

men,    trading    by >         §00,. .  * .      400 • « *    360,000 

wholesale  3 

^Sf  TrJJSrei'"  }   140,000,. ...      100 14,000.000 

Amount  carried  over    £56,455,000 
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Amouot  brought  forward  £56,^5,000 

Tailors,  Mantua-nia-  '^ 

ken,   and    Milli-  >     43,750-  •  •  •         90*  •  • •  •  3,800,000 

ners  } 

£60,255,000 

.  *  . 

The  increased  populatton  since  the  time  this  estimate  was 
formed,  would  add  one-sixth,  or  ten  millions,  to  the  amount ;  but 
this,  like'the  former  calculation,  being  liable  to  much  error,  is  taken 
for  the  j9iurpo.9/9a  of  assessment,  9X  forty  milliom  only, 

The^e.tvifo  jeatiipates;  of  incofne  not  arisbg  from  property, 
and.  n^t  profits ;  it  will  be  recollected,  are  assessed  at  five  per  cent, 
for  ten  j^rs,  and  produce  an  annual  sum  of  four  millions  for  that 
period.  ,.^^  j^hprt  sumniary  of  the  several  assessments  and  the 
amount  of  income,  will  show  how  nearly  they  approumiatje  to  the 
exposition  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  already  quoted  >^ 

£  £ 

Land    •  •  •   1,300    millions,     income      65  millions 

Houses  8c  buildings        400  •  •  • •  •  • S|P 

Tithes  of  the  laitjy,!* 

,  mines  and  mine- f       q^^  ^, •....•  \o. 

rals,  canals,,  toils  r 

and  Umber       .  j 

Capital  and  stock  500  25 

Funded  property  560  ••••••••••••••#•••••  28 


^ 


•  Total  property  2960  Income  148  millions 

IniOom^  of  professions,  &c.    •• • •••••  40 

Net  profits  of  trade  and  agriculture      ••••••••••••   40 

Total  of  taxed  income    •••••••••••••••• 228 

Xocoiiie  firon^  labor  not  tfULed  .••••• 72 

Total  income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  300  millions 

By  the  above  summary  of  property  and  income,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  our  estimate  of  taxed  income,  exceeds  the  amount  stated  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  the  sum  of  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions only,  and  this  excess  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  Mr. 
Vansittart's  assertion,  that  more  than  two  hundred  millions  were 
returned,  and  that  a  considerable  sum  was  not  given  in  at  all.  It 
must  aUo  be  recollected,  that  the  property  of  merchants  trading  to 
foreign  countries,  was,  during  many  years  of  the  war,  very  doubt- 
ful and  precarious,  and  large  sums  were  actually  lost  by  con6sca- 
tion  of  British  property,  under  which  circumstances  no  income 
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<^ld'%e^t-etum^d.  €^en jifd^rable  'reKttfi«e<l!h^h'«nfai9' be  )pbMed  ^ on 
the  cofneotti^ss  of  l(i6  edculatiotiS'&ddpVed  As^  Ihet^msf  ^f  *iMs«ii3 
m^f" ;  'And  a  gisii^f al  asmirfitDee  may  be '  fth^  tbat^  llie  anMmni  ^  M 
lather  UtidenkanoverH*Ated%  ■<        /.      •    -  .    r 

'  Ali'iril  events;  tb^e^^an  ^xist  no  etror  of  ^itrffidien^ttrngmttNle  t& 
endatig^  tbe  effieienty  of  the  (riair  propoae<i>  Miktt'ianoVffrttete* 
lyient  of  f oar kumhed  fniliitms  in  tiie^  es^male  of  property,  ^1 
only  tfffect  tbe  general  result,  to  the  amount. of  one  million  peig 
annum.  ... 

'  'Let  us  noir  take  a  tlispassioiiate' viewof  <  the  whole  compass 
ancl  beneficial  result  of  die  plan  proposed  7         •      < 

The  assessment  on  property  is  one  hundred  and  )  ^/^  ooo  00(1 
twenty  millions,  or  per  ^nnum,  5        '       ' 

The  assessment  on  the  funds,  about  one  hundred  )      .  g^^^  ^^^ 
and  sixteen  millions,  or  per  annum,  5        ',     ^ 

The  assessment  on  incomes  of  profession,  &c.  )      .  ^w^.  __ 
and  net  profits  for  ten  years  only,  per  annum,  5       '       ' 


Making  a  total  annual  charge  of  j6  15,800,000 

But  from  this  annual  charge,  we  may,  in  strict  calculation,  strike 
out  the  assessment  on  the  fund-holder,  the  advantages  to  him  in 
improved  security  and  eventual  amount  of  property,  being  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  charge  upon  him. 

The  four  millions  also  upon  incomes  of  profession,  &c.  and 
upon  net  profits  of  trade  and  agriculture,  being  for  ten  years  only, 
must  be  estimated  at  somewhat  less  than  two  millions  of  perma- 
nent charge ;  the  whole  then  becomes  reduced  to  a  permanent  an- 
nual charge  upon  the  country  of  eight  millions  only ;  in  return  for 
which,  there  will  be  an  immediate  remission  of  seventeen  and  a 
half  millions,  in  duties  and  taxes :  a  further  annual  remission  of 
duties  and  taxes  during  ten  years,  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  pounds ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  period,  there  will 
have  resulted  an  aggregate  relief  to  the  country,  of  twenty-Jive  mil" 
lions  in  duties  and  taxes.  Further,  the  public  funded  debt,  which 
is  now  nearly  eight  hundred  millions,  will  in  ten  years  be  reduced 
to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions^  and  the  annual*  charge 
thereon,  from  h^mg  fortt/'Seven  millions^  will  decline  to  fourteen 
millions.  The  whole  of  the  gross  taxation  upon  the  country,  which 
in  1820  was  (exclusive  of  parochial  taxes)  sixty-two  millionSf  Yfiil 
in  1832  be  reduced  to  thirty-five  millions,  which  sum  includes  a 
provision  ^i  five  millions  applicable  to  the  further  reduction  of 
debt.  The  result  of  the  whole  then,  may  without  exaggeration, 
be  stated  as  a  clear  gain  to  the  country,  beyond  the  assessment 
required,  of  twenty  millions  per  annum  /« 
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h  may  be  difficult  to  show  the  exact  sum  of  relief «  which  the 
remiuion  of  any  given  amount  of  duties  and  taxes  will  produce  to 
each  individual,  the  operation  of  such  relief  being  both  direct  and 
indirect.  We  may,  however,  calculate  the  probable  expenditure  out 
of  any  income,  in  articles  liable  to  customs  and  excise,  and  the 
probable  amount  of  assessed  taxes,  and  thus  obtain  the  direct  ope* 
ration.  The  immediate  remission  of  duties  and  taxes,  under  the 
proposed  measures^  we  have  shown,  will  be  seventeen  millions  and 
a  half;  allowing  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  customs  and  excise,, 
and  of  one-half  in  assessed  taxes ;  and  the  e£fect  of  this  general  re- 
lief upon  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  may  bft 
considered  as  follows : 
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In  the  precediiig>.8tatement>  ^t'-wiil^  be  seen,  that  the  certain 
rein^slomiri  dutiies  and  taxes,  wlllamoiint  to  thirty  pounds,  >ivhich 
18  already  five  pbi^nds  gain  over  the  assessments  proposed.  We 
have  assumed  a  diipinution  of  one^third  in  the  parochial  and  local 
taxes,  ^id  calculating  the  amount  of  4axes  acting  indirectly  upon 
the  remaining  items  of  exptoditure,  td*  be  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent,  we  have  assumed  a  r^ixctiDn  cf  one-third  of  this  indirect 
taxation  to  i>era  cohsequenceVof  the  pr^fposed  remission  of  seven- 
teen millions  and  a'lialf  in  duti^  ^id  ttfxes :  this  fixes  the  amount 
of  immediate  relief  upon  an. income  of  five  hundred  pounds,  at 
48/.,  firom  which  difeducting  ther  amount  of  assessment,  twenty-five 
pounds;^  the'  immediate  gain  to  the  individual  will  be  £3/.  or  nearly 
five  percent,  uponliis  income.  This  rdief  too  will  be  progressive 
every  year,  and  in  the  coui^se  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  will  amount 
to  ten  per  centi  upon  income,  bfevQnd  the  amount  of  assessment. 

Takmg  then^  a  nlere  mercaMiie^iew-of  the  measure  proposed, 
and  estimating  its  merits  by  the  simplei^rlde  of  profit  and  loss*,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  gain  to  the  country  and  to  every  indivklual 
would  be  great.  But  a  more  enlarged  mind  Will  prefer  the  c^nsi* 
deration  of  its  vast  importance,  as  affecting  the  political  situation 
of  the  British  Empire;  giving  health  and  vigor  td  our '.finances ; 
security  and  steadiness  to  property ;  vl^A  by  cutting  off.  innumer- 
able temptations  to;  fraud  and  perjury,  improving  the  morals  and 
adding  to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  folly  to  expect,  that  a  plan  so  vast  and  embracing 
so  many  interests,  can  be  brought  into  operation  without  numerous 
objections  and  some  real  difficulties.  Some  perhaps  will  say, 
that  too  little  is  done,  and  others',  too  much.  The  intention  of  the 
writer  has  be^n,  to  steer  a  middle  course :  to  (lo  less  would  make 
the  relief  inadequate;  to  do  more,  would  cause  a -too^sudden  revul- 
sion of  property  from  one  channel  to  another.  The  Schefne^ro- 
posed,  thofiglT'dfltenAStTEy  such  momentous  results,  will  cause 
no  sudden  change  in  the  moiiey<  market,  since  the^  payment*  to 
Government,  and  s0bse<0ient  'liquidation  of  the  public  deBt,  will 
probably  nevec^iiilicli  exceed  ten*  millions  in  one  yean    *    -    * 

Fin^cial  meiT  may  <%j^cty  ihat  it  will  cosf  tlie  countryman  im- 
mense .Sum  to-pi^  offi  the^remaining  three  hiindl^d  and  seventy- 
five  m^lions  of  five  peircctih  stock,  and  that*a  tohs^deraSle  sum 
will  be^.lost  ejfery  year,rbY  payinents  in  redenipti^n  dt  the  assess- 
ment ohpropertf";  tliere'wlll,4i6wever,  be  no  lo8,9  of  ^y'nioment, 
until  tHie  lapsed  of  fifteen  oV  twenty  years ;  and^  tfiougfe  from  one 
to  two  millions  per;  qiinuin,  may  then  be  lostp*!^  l^dbmp^ons  of 
assessment,  such^loss- wHl  be"^nabre  than  replacbd^bj^tfie^nereased 
produce  of  the  eemateing  dotiea  and  taxes,  jotnM'tOPliii  preven- 
tion of  frauds  and  smuggling^  and  it  must  also  beobs^rv^f  that 

^  '  r  .  "  ■    *      r^ 
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a  surpluf.  revenue  of  five  milliotis  ia  set  feipiirl;fQr  ihepurpoae^cf 
meeting  sudi  eventual  lo0ses>  and  for  the  faitbeir  gradual  fedttolim 
of  public  debt^  ..   /  ,  •   u.  <:. 

The  debt,, however,  being  virtually  reduced  to  twothnndredfliiri 
seventy*^five  milliona^  bearing  an  annual  charge  of  fourteen  niillioili 
only,  the  necessity  of  any  further  raj^id  leduction  will  beldcine 
away;  and  sound  policy  niay  then  requircit  that  not.  more  itbantiMi 
or  du-ee  millions  should  b^  annually  applied  to  that  ol^t ;  it  ia 
needlessi  therefore^  to  bestow  any -more  time  in.reply  it0^  difficukiea 
of  this  nature.  ..:..!         j 

{  Real  difficulties  will  undo^fbtedly  present  themselves  in  ^thevaliMtt 
tion  of  property,  fixed  and  unfixed,  of  income^  and  net  profits;} 
iiut  similar  if  not  greater  difficulties,  w^e  eocounterediandaifer- 
come  during  the  late  war.  As  a  permanent  pr  oidii^aigr  sotiroerioif 
revenue,  a  tax  on  property  or  income  is  highfy  eiceptionaUti^ 
being  of  a  nature  so  inquisitorial va*d  repugittnti  to  the  getarai 
principles  of  freedom;  but  as  &  relief  frohi  pteasingieviU^jbrtiM 
a  m^hty  resource  duri^  war,  Jt  may  be  submitted  tQti>yraffte 
people,  not  only  without  degradatioii,  but  asra .prorfoltbeiiighesi 
patriotism,  and  most  honondble.si^port  of  nationai  faith;* 

Many  minor  obstacles  may  no  doubt  occur,  when  the  whole 
Scheme  is  brought  into  practical  application ;  but  I  trust  there  are 
none  which  reflection  and  perseverance  may  not  remove ;  and  it 
may  be  confidently  expected,  that  no  difficulties  will  arise,  half  so 
formidable  in  their  nature,  as  those  which  must  result  from  a  con* 
tinuation  of  the  present  system. 

In  conclusion  then,  we  may  appeal  not  only  to  the  patriotism 
and  good  sense,  but  also  to  the  selHnterest  of  every  class  of  sub- 
jects in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  call  upon  them  to  join  in  the 
active  promotion  and  adoption  of  such  a  plan  of  finance  as  is  here 
offered  to  the  public. 

A  general  hope  was  indulged  by  the  country  during  the  last  and 
previous  sessions  of  Parliament,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would 
bring  forward  some  measure  calculated  to  relieve  the  country  from 
the  evils  of  accumulating  debt  and  taxation;  but,  whether  un- 
willing to  risk  their  credit  in  the  attempt,  or  waiting  to  be  impelled 
by  the  public  voice ;  the  sum  of  their  deliberations  has  been,  to 
recommend  *^  time  and  patience,"  as  sovereign  remedies  for  a 
nation's  woes.  Unfortunately  for  our  hopes,  they  have  fixed  no 
period  to  this  patient  endurance ;  six  years  have  passed  without 
any  real  diminution  to  our  difficulties. 

Trade,  indeed,  has  revived  a  little,  and  the  commercial  laborer 
being  in  the  receipt  of  moderate  wages,  and  finding  provisions 
cheap,  has  no  reason  to  complain.  But  not  so  the  landholder, 
the  farmer,  and  the  agricultural  laborer,  **  time  and  patience"  have 
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done  nothing,  can  do  nothing  for  them ;  and  the  impolitic  return  to 
cash  payments,  before  effecting  an  adequate  reduction  of  debt  and 
taxation,  will  bear  down  with  accumulating  force  upon  these 
dasses'of  the  community.  What  then,  one  may  ask,  ought  to  be 
the  objects  of  the  landed  interest  under  such  circumstances^ 
Surely  not  the  miserable  repeal  of  a  few  taxes,  which  seem  to  liear 
mofe  particularly  upon  agriculture*  Can  this  great  body  of  the 
state,  possessing  the  power  to^  rescue  their  conntry  from  in^nding 
ruin,  contentemy  sit  down,  session  after  session,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  so  poor  a  triumph,  seemingly  unconscious  that  their  own  power 
wad  wealth  are  crumbling  beneath  the  effects  of  a  system  v/hich 
spreads  a  desolating  blight  oveiF  the  noblest  kingdom  of  the  globe  i 
Let  us  hope,  that  the  aristocracy  of  this  realm,  descendants  of  a 
long  line  of  patriots,  will  arouse  from  a  lethargy  so  fatal  to  their 
country,  and  interpose  their  powerful  <teto  to  the  continuance  for 
another  year,  of  the  same  destructive  system  of  finance.  Thai 
which  is  now  proposed  id  its  place,  is  not  given  with  the  presump« 
tuous  idea,  that  something  still  better  may  not  be  substituted,  but  it 
is  offered  as  a  basis,  on  which  legislative  wisdom  may  erect  a  noble 
superstructure,  and  secure  for  ages  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
British  Empire. 
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A  SHOBT  time  since  a  friend  of  ^oursyand  one  of  the  most  distin** 
guished  pp^ts  of  the  present  fby^  iuformedviue  that  there  bad  fiip^ 
pearedy  in  the  Morning  Cbronicle^  an  extract  from  your  Specioiens 
of  British  Poets,  entitled, "  Campbell's  Answer  to  Bowlbu/^ 
I  have  since  read>  with  i^cb  p)^99^^>  tb^  ^'ork  from  wjbicb  the 
extract  was  taken ;  and  I  beg  to  return  you  my  thanks,  for  the 
kind  manner  with  which  my  name  is  introducedi  though  you  pro- 
fess to  differ  from  me>  aud,stat«  atlatge  the  grounds  of  tbs^  diffe-* 
rence^  on  a  point  of  criticism.  The  criticism  of  mine*  which  you 
have  discussed,  is  that  which  appears  in  llie  la^t  volume  of  thelast 
edition  of  Pope*8  Worki^,  entitled, "  Oii  the  Poetical  Charact^  of 
Pope/* 

As  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the  editor  of  the  Meaning  Cbr<HH 
icie  will  probably  be  the  opinion  of  all  who  read,  without  qaudi.  j^e- 
ilection,  not  my  criticUm^  h%k%'ymtr  representation  of  it;  I  vo 
bound,  injustice  to  myself,  to  sU^te  the  grounds  oi^roy  projpoahion 
clearly;  to  meet  the  arguments  you  have  brought  against  U,  antn-* 
fully  but  respectfully ;  and  to  make  tfae'publiq  (at  least  that  part 
of  the  public  which  may  be  interested  in  such  a  discussion)  a^M^e 
between  us! 

I  feel  it  the  more  incumbent  on  n)e<  t<^  do  this,  knowing  the  de* 
served  popularity  of  your  name,  and'the  impression  which  your  re* 
presentation  of  my  ai^uments  mus^make  on  the  public ;  though  I 
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must  GonfeM>  it  does  appear  to  me  that  you  could  not  have  rend  the 
crilkism  which  you  discuss. 

1  do:  not  think  that  any  thing,  Sir,  you  have  advanced,  at  all 
shakes  the  propositions  I  have  iaid  dowfn ;  and,  moreover,  I  do  ool 
jdottbt  1  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  you  have  misconceived  my 
meaning;  ill  supported  your  own  arguments;  confounded  Yfhnt  I 
htid  distinguished :  and  even  given  me  grounds  to  think  you  had 
replied  to  propo8^tj[0K$>i^hicb  yot>'9ifC!eriMi^cir,  at  least,  of  which 
you  could  have  read  only  the^'ra^  sentence,  omitting  that  which  was 
integrally  and  essentially  connected  with  it. 

In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  same  mis-statement 
was  mafle^Tand  tbe>ai|n«cc|ui9#4iif  <^r^mfn#pi^^  1  feel,  in* 

deed,  bound  to  thank  Mr.  Jeffrey,  if  he  wrote  the  article,  for 
the  liberal  tribute  he  paid  to  my  poetry^  at  the  expense  of  my 
canons  of*  criticism.  But  in  truth,  from  the  coincidences  here  re- 
marked, 1  might,  be  kd  to  think  Mn  K^aM^'bell  wrote  the 
Review,  were  I  not  more  disposed  to  think  he  drew  his  koow^^ 
ledge  of  my  criticism  on  Pope,  not  from  the  criticism  itself,  but, 
at  second-hand,  from  the'Sf'ittctsm  dti'the  criticism  in  that  Review, 
inadvertently  iuvolving  himself  in  all  its  misconceptions  and  misre- 
presentations. .        r 

For>  I  beg  you  tb  obsetve,  Sir,  that  in  my  first  proposition,  I 
do  not  say  that  works  of  art  are  in  no  instances  ppeftca/ ;  btit 
onty  that  ''what  is  sublime  or  beautiful  in  works  of  nature  is  more 
so !"  The  tery  expression  **  more  so'*  is  a  proof  that  poetry  belongs^ 
though  not  in  the  same  degree,  to  both.  I  must  atso  l^eg  you  to 
•remark,  that,  having  laid  down  this  position,  i  observe,  in'  the 
very  next  sentence,  (lest  it  should  be  misbnderstoodi  as  it  now  |s, 
and  was  by  a' writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,)  substantially  asfol- 
lows^ — -that  the  loftier  passions  of  biinian  nature  T^re-more  poetical 
tian  ahificial  manners;  the  oiie  being  eternal^  tfae'otl^ei'  local  and 
'  transitory.  I  think'the  mere  stating  of  these  eircuoidttincea  will  be 
sufficient  to  show,  that  both  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  yourself 
have  coriipletel/ mi^ef^resenled  iny  riieiiliiri^. '",  Witlr'res^f^ct  to  the 
'imitges  I'roM  Altt^,  which  ydCi  hate  isdduced  as  a  triumphant  an- 
swer to  What  i  hid  down,  I  shall  generally  observe,  thiEit  your  own 
tiiusitfdtiwi'Site  sfgainstyoii.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  dame 
manner,  had  sjxdceii  of  tKe  Pyramids.  Now  the  Pyramids. of 
'Egypt,  thse  Chinese  WaS,  &c.  bad  ocdurrefd  to  iiie,  ^t  tne  tmie^of 
j(lrritin^,lla4itkiolibtedly  Poetical  iif%6RKs  of  art  j  but  I  sup- 
posed that  any  reflecting  person  would  see  that  these  were  poeti- 
cal, nGf  i^mHifM^  'tfi  tybrff*  of  ^?,' T)ut  f  rom '-a&^ 
with' the  kighe^l^fec^liffgs W  Tiatui%>  ind  sbihe  of  her  dUbliftiest  ^k- 
tem^ll  work^.  The  generatiobs  s wepr away  i'ound  the  ancient^base 
of  the  Pyramids,  the  ages  that  are  past  since  their  erection,  the 
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tnirslerioaA  okMOurity  dF  their  origin,. and  mmj  other  cein|d«B  idetf, 
enter  into  the  imagination  at  the  thought  of  theoe  wonderful  Hriic^ 
Ittres,  besiden  the  association  with  boundless  deserts;  as  Ihe  Wall 
of.  China  ii»  associated  wilh  unknown  rocks^  mountainsy  mid  rit^s« 
Build  a  pyxaoudof  irfst?  .brick,  of  the  same  dtincnsioils  as  the  pyva^ 
inids  of  i^ypt,  in.Liucokis-lnn  Fietds,  and  then  aay  how  much  of 
the  poetical  sublimity  of  the  immense  and  immortal  piles  in  the  de- 
serts of  Egypt  is  derived,  not  from  at  t^  but  from  moral  as8oci»iion»i' 
Pkce  your  own  image  of  the  f^  giant  op  thb  western  star'* 
upon  such  a  pyramid^  if  it  could  be  made  as  ni OR  as  the  Andes,  and 
say.  whether  it  would  be  considered  am  poetical  as  now  it  appears, 
*S  lookieg  from  its  throne  of  clouds  o  er  half  the  world."  1  had 
'oft^  considered  these  and  such  instances  generally  and  specifically  ; 
and  .1  thhik,  if  yon  reflect  a  mometit^  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
though  they  are  works  of  art,  they  are  rendered  poetical  chiefly 
by:  montl  associations  and  physiical  circumstances.  But  to  come 
to  your ^most  interesting  example*  Let  us  examine  the  ship  which 
you  have  described  so  beautifully*  On  what  does  the  poetical  beauty 
depend?  not  on  artj  but  nature.*  Take  away^  the  wate6,  the 
wiMds^  thesMUf  that^in  association  with  the  streamer  and  satis,  make 
them  look  so  beautiful !  take  all  poetical  association  away,  one  will 
become  a  strip  of  blue  bunting,  and  the  other  a  piece  of  coarse 
cimvas  on  three  tall  pules  i  I 

You  speak  also  of  the  poetical  effect  of  the  drum  BXiAfife!  Aft 
the  drum  and  fife  poetical,  without  other  associations  ?  In  the  quota- 
tion from  Shakespeare  which  you  adduce,  the  fife  is ''  ear  piercing," 
and  the  drum  is  ^' spirit  stirring  ;"  and.  both  are  associated,,  by  the 
consummate  art  of  Shakespeare-^ with  what  ?-t with  the  ''pride,, 
POMP,  and  ciRCOMSTANCE  of  GLORIOUS  warT  and  passions 
and  pictures  are  called  up ;  those  of  fortitude,  of  terror,  of  pity,  8ic. 
&c.;  arms . glittering  in  the  si/n,  and  banners  waving  in  the  air. 
It.  is.  these. pictures  and  passions  from  mature,^  and  these  alone, 
which  make  a  drum  or  fife  poetical;  uwd  let  the  same  drum  or 
fife  be  heard  beibre  a. booth  in  a  fair,  or  in  a  regiment  with  wooden 
guns,  and  this  poetical  effect  will  be  lost.  1  therefore  turn  your 
own  instances  against  you. 

What  I  said  respecting  descriptive  poetry,  in  my  Essay  on  the 

'A  Loodon  critic,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  says,  he  knows  nothing  of 
Nature,  external,  moral,  or  general !  I  believe  him. 

.*  As  Mr.  Disraeli  has  taken  such  antipathy  to  **  y[Arv%t,^  I  have  left  out 
the  word,  Where  tli»  sense  couid  be  anderstood  without  it. 

^  Lord  Byron's  argument  is  a  verbal  quibble  on  **  Take  away"    The  Mass 


^  To  disdnguish  from  local  and  artifieial  manners. 
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PoeticAl  ClwucWsr  of  Pops,  wa*  uot  with  a  view  of  sbowiDg  that 
apoei  should  b«  a  botanUti  or  even  a  Dutch  paiiiler;  but  that  no 
pvio  could  be  *'  pre^mififnty**  as  a  great  (descriptive)  poet,  Mithoul 
this  knoviledgey  Mhich  peculiarly  diatiuguishes  CowpEli  "und 
Xhomson*  The  objects  1  had  in  view,  when  I  used  the  express* 
aions  objected  to,  were  Pope's  Paetorah  and  Windsor  Forests  i 
will  appeal  to  your  own  quotation  frocn  the  .first  of  these  poete«. 
Why  is  CowPBR  so  eminent  as  a  descriptive  poet?  for  I  amnow. 
speaking  of  this  part  of  his  poetical  character  alone.  Because  be  is 
the  most  accurate  describer  of  the  works  of  external  nature,  and  fqr^ 
that  reason  is  superior,  as  a  descriptive  poet,  to  Pops.'  £v^ry 
tree,  and  every  peculiarity  of  color  and  shape,  are  so  described^  that 
t}te  reader  becomes  a  spectator,  and  is  doubly  interested  withi^e  truth, 
of  coloring,  and  Uie  beauty  of  the  scene,  so  vividly  and  so  delightfully 
painted ;  and  you  yourself  have  observed  the  same  in  your  criticism.. 
on  this  exquisite  poet,  in  wokos  as  obcisivb  as  my  own. 

Having  thus  merely  stated  my  sentiments  in  general,  as  thej. 
atand  in  order  and  oomiexion  in  the  Essay  on  the  Poetic  Charactjei;. 
of  Pope,  I  shall  now  pursue  your  arguments  more  in  detail. 

You. say,  **  as  the  subject  of  inspired  fiction,  nature  includes  jar*- 
tfiicial  forms  s^nd  manners**'  ^'Richakpson  is  no  less  apaintei; 
of  nature  than  Homeb  !"  1  will  not  stoop  to  notice  youi-  vagua, 
expression  of  ^' inspired  fiction :"  but  will  admit  that  Kiuh  ABO*. 
spN  is  not  less  a  painter  of  nature  than  Hon  kb,.   For,  ind^edi 

RiCHARPSON, 

Irritat,  muloet,  falsis  teironbus  tmplet, 

Ut magus!-  *  .  • 

But  let  us  take  Clarissa  Harlowe^  the  most  affectiiig  of  RicBiirEDv 
aoN^s  *' inspired  fictions  P^  Though  Lovelacebea  character  in  aiU' 
TIFiCiAL  LIPS,  the  interest  we  take  in  die  history  of  Clarissa  i§ 
derived  from  fassions.  Its  great  characteristic  is  PATHoa} 
and  this  1  havd  distinguished  as  a  far  more  essential  property  of  po^ 
ciry  than  ilowers  and  leaves!  The  passions  excited  make  H|» 
CHARPSON  so  far,  and  no  farther,  poetical.  There  is  nolhii^ 
p<jetical  in  the  feathered  hat  or  the  sword-knot  of  Lovdace;  nor  in 
the  gallant  but  artificial  manners  of  this  accomplished  villain*  ■  Jo 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  the  character  of  Clementina  is  poetical,  and 
for  the  same  reasons ;  but  tliere  is  nothing  very  poetUtU  ti^  Sir 
Charles  himself,  or  '^  tlie  venerable  Mrs,  Shirley!'* 

1  must  here  observe,  that  when  {  speak  of  passions  as  poetical^ 
I  speak  of  those  which  are  most  elevated  or  pathetic ;  Cor  ijt  is  true^ 
passioos  are  described  ^  in  Terence  as  well  as  SopHOci.E;a ;  bni 

.*'Hr.  Campbbll's  own  q^ilotatidn  wiH  be >seen  vk  the  Pestseripc, 

*This  is  the  reason  why  I  used  the  Djcpressifw  df  pvm^m  ^Wf^iinm 
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I  confine  niy  defiaibcm to whatisAemOy 5nfr/ime,pa^^rc,  or  beauti-^ 
fvly  in  human  fferiiti^^ ;  and  thfs  disfinctidh  is  kept  i¥i  view  through' 
Ac  £ssay  on  the  Poetic  Character' of  Pope.  Shakspeake 
Splays  the  iaime  wonderful  powers  in'FalstafF  as  in  Lear^  Vitt  iloi 
the  same /^bef^btf/  powers ;  and  the  provinces  of  comedy  atid  triigtE-* 
dy  will  be  Mways  separate;  the  ofie  relating  to  l)i^' passions/ th^ 
oth^r  combined  with  the  j^asstWyhsAter^^  and  incidental  vailatioiis^ 
of  tte  "Cytifhia  of  the  minute/*  ^      »  :  .    > 

'  To  proceed;  you  say,  **  HOM'Ete  hithself  is  a  minute  describer 
6f  the  works  6f  art  !^  But  tire  his  descripitions  of  works  of  urt 
ikore  poeti6iil  than  his  descriptfohs  of  the  great  feelings  of  nature? 
Na^,  this  whole  6f  the  Odjrss^y  derives  its  peculiar  charm  from  the 
^et^es  of  iIatuhe  ;  SIS  ilJe  Iliad' does  from  ilS  loftier  passibrts. 
But  do  you  really  think  that  tb<& cmtdtlogtl^  bf  the  Grecian  ships  is  as 
poetical  as  the  animated  hoi^e§  of  Achilles ;  and  do  you  think  Ho- 
M  ER  would  have  been  so  great  a  poet,  if  he  had  been  only  a  minute 
describer  of  works  of  art  ?  Jejune  as  the  catalogue  of  the  lead- 
ers and  shipsify  how  much  iftor^  interesting  and  poetical  is  it  ren- 
deied  byr  tfaevbrief  interpositions  of  varied  and  natural  landscape ; 
nod  it  is  this  very  cireumstance  that  gives  the  dry  account  any  infer- 
eft  at  411.  Besides,  was  the  age  of  H omek  an  sera  of  refitieiii^iit 
tifr. artificial  life  i  by  whom  not  even  such  a  j>ae^ic(»/  work  of  art  am 
ai^6fjdj«  is  nwBtrtioned  !* 

1  But  RfCHARDsoN  Mid  HoMER  are  not  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm me  and  my  hypothesis;  and  it  is  remarked,  as  if  the  argu- 
ment wore  at  ornxdedsive^  that  MtLTaif  is  fijll  of'  imagery  de- 
rivied  from  art ;  ^'.Satan's  spear/'  for  example,  is  -compared  to  the 
5^  MtAfST  OF  80ME.0RBAT  ammiral!"  'r  Supposiiigit  IS,  do  yoa 
really  think  that  such  a  comparison  makeis  the  description' of  Sa- 
tan's spear  a  whit  more  poetical?  I.think:=^|/<9^/es$3o;  But  Mil- 
TON  was  not  so  unpoetical  as  j^eti :  imagifie^' thottgh  I  think  his 
simile  does  not  greatly  add  to  our  poetical  ideas  of  Satan's  spear! 
The '' mast  of  the  great  admiral '*  might  have  beeii  left  out;  but 
remark,  in  thisimage  Milton  does  not  compare  Satan's  spear 
*'  with  the  -maii  cf  some:  ^ttat:admiral^\  rs  you  assert.  The  pas- 
sage is. 


-  ~.  '• . 


'  Mr.  Campbell  asks  me  If  ^c^iy^  might  not  signify  a  bridge :  I  answer, 
it  may  signify  any  thiiM;.  that  conoectstke  twp  i>a,Qk».«f  a^jiver :  but  he  is 
very  welcome  to  the  bri^e,  and  it  bhsill  be  as  beautifuliD  arcl^iitecture  as  West- 
minster bridge,  if  he  likes:  Vet  what  will  it  serve  him  respecting  the  main 
argument?  which  was,  that  Homer  lived  in  an  age  before  the  Existence  of 
worrkf  of  the  highest  perfection  in  art;  so  his  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Neptune, 
and  his  most  exquisite  delineations  ofscenes  of  nature,  and  forms  of  gods, 
and  pgitsionS:<^  J(ha  heart-cottl4  not  liiave  been  'deHvep.  irom  those  Ucfmdary 
fOtttces  Of m^fUeo^l  delight.  -•  r  -.-r 


.7  y  . 
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<<  His  spear,  to  equal:  wbieh  the  '^ALiBtr^iKx 

HeWM  on  NoRWKOIAK  hills  fO  fiB  tb«  lAMl' 

Of  some  great  ammiraly  were  but  a  waad  ! !'' 
You  leave  out  the  chief,  I  might  say  the  only,  circumstance  which 
reconciles  the  ''mast*'  to  us ;  and  having  detruncated  Milton's 
unage,  triumphantly  say,  ''Milton  is  full  of  imagery  derived 
froni  art!!"  You.  then  advance,  *^  dextraqtiC:  sinUtraque"^znd 
say,  not  only  Satan's  spear  is  compared  to  an  *' admiral's  mastg' 
but  "  his  shield  to  the  moon  seen  throv^h  a  telescope  /" 

My  dear  Sir,  consider  a  little.  You  forget  the  passage;  ot 
iiave  purposely  left  out  more  than  half  of  its  es^ntial  poetic^ 
beauty.  What  reason  have  I  to  complain,  when  you  iise  Mil* 
TON  thus  ?  1  beseech  yoa  recollect  Milton's  image, 

"  His  pond'roiis  shield 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

At  EVEMING,  FROM  THE  TOP  or  PeSOLE, 
Or  in  VaLIURKU,  to  DESCBV  N EW  LAKDSi 
RiVBRS,  or  MOUIfTAJMS,  IN  H£A  SPOTTY  GLOBE.*'     . 

r  Who  does  not  perceive  the  art  of  the  poet  in  introducing^  ^be* 
fiidea  the  telescope,  as  if  conscious  how  unpoetical  Jt  was  in  itsd^ 
^}  .the  .circamstmioes  from  n a r  u  R  s,  external  nature, — the  ~ei^e»- 
«ing^-»d)e  top  of  FesK>Ie*^tbe  scenes  of  Vaidarno>-r-«ud  the  i. an  ns.^ 
mounta^ns^  and  rivers,  in  the  moon's  orb  ?  Itis  these  viiiich 
m«ke  the  passage  poetical,  and  not  the  telescope  !1 

.Whilst  1  am  on  thia  stchject,  let  me  pointoat  a  gtwid.saiul;  anb- 
lime  passage  of  this  great  poet,  in  which  images  j^oi^  ^rf:  are 
most  successfully  introduced^  and  made  moat  highly  poetiGal.    The 

fftssage  I  allude  to  is  in  the  Paradise  Regained — the  picture  of 
mperialRome. 

'<  On  each  side  an  Imperial  city  stood. 
With  tow'as  and  temples  proudly  elevate 
On  seven  small  hills,  with  palaces  adorn'd, 
PoRCBEs,  and  theatres,  BATHS,  aqueducts. 
Statues,  and  TROPHIES,  and  TRroikfPHAL  ARCS, 
^'-  GARi»EVfi,  and  GROVES,  {presented  to  his  ejres, 

.  Ahav&  the  heigtit  of  mountains  interpos'd,''A:c.^^-«^      .    . 
"The  CITY  wh;ich  thou  see'st,  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth 
So  far  renowned,  and  with  the  spoils  enrich*d 
Of  nations ;  tfiere  the  capHol  thduseis'st, 
'  Above  th0  rest,  lifting  his  stately  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel  . 

Impregnable,  &nd  there  Mount  Palatine, 
The  Imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high, 
The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  architects, 
With  GILDED  battlements,  CONSPICUOUS  hr^ 

TuRRfiTS,  and  TS&RACESj  and  GLITTERING  SPiaE9,**ji^ 

Thence  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see  - '  ^     " 


in 


What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in 


f 
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HiiMiiigy  or  on  return,<io  robes  of  state, 
LicToRSy  and  aoiA,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions/and  cohorts,  tiirais  t)f  horse  ann  wtog^ 
Or  embassies  froiii  regions  far  rem ote. 
In  various  habits  on  the  Appiah  road) 
Or  on  th' £aiilian/' &c. 

This  truly  grand  and  most  poetical  picture  I  here  gratuitously  ael 
before  you,  convinced  as  you  must  now,  I  think,  be,  of  the  weak- 
jiefttofyour  telescope,  and  adniirars  mast!  And  with  the  im* 
pressioii  left  on  the  imagination  by  this  lofty  and  beautiful  assem* 
blage,  drawn  chiefly  from  art,  but  mixed  up  in  a  grand  and  im- 
pressive picture,  by  Milton's  consummate  powers  of  painting,  t 
will  still  contend,  that '^  images  drawn  from  what  is  beautiful 
and  SUBLIME  in  nature,  are  more poelicai  than  images  drawir 
from  art." 

I  cannot  dismiss  ibis  part  of  the  subject^  and  the'^  launching  of 
the  ship,"  which  I  hav^  already  touched  on,  without  quoting  your 
own  aniniated  description. 

'^  *'  Those  who  have  ever  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  launch- 
ing  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  will,  perhaps,  forgive  me  for  adding  this 
to  the  examples  Of  the  sublime  objects  of  artificial  life.  Of  that 
spectacle  i  can  never  forget  the  impression. 

'**  When  the  vast  bulwark  sprung  from  her  cradle,  the  calm  wa- 
ter on  viiiich  she  swung  majestically  round,  gave  the  ima- 
gination a  contrast  of  the  stormy  element,  on  which  she 
was  ^oon  to  ride.  All  the  days  of  battle,  and  'nights  of  danger,  she 
bad  to  encounter;  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  she  had  r6 
visit ;  and  all  that  she  bad  to  do  and  suffer  for  her  country,  rose  in 
awful  presentiment  before  the  mind  ;  and  when  the  heart  gave  her 
a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced  on  a  living  being!!'* 
Now  let  me  ask  you,  when  you  so  beautifully  described  this  ship, 
why  was  it  necessary  to  describe  its  launching  at  all  r  If  ima- 
ges derived  from  art  are  as  beautiful  and  sublime  as  those  derived 
A'om  nature,  why  was  it  necessary  to  bring  your  ship  off' the  stocks  ?  It 
was  complete,  as  far  as  art  was  concerned,  before ;  it  had  the  same 
sails,  the  same  streamers,  and  the  same  tackle.  But  surely  your  own 
illustration  is  decidedly  in  my  favor,  when  it  appears,  from  this  ani- 
mated description,  to  make  the  object  of  art  so  poetically  inter- 
Mting,  you  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  nature  ! 

This  circumstance,  confirms  my  doubt,  whether  you  ever  really 
read  my  estimate  of  Pope's  Poetical  Character.  Even  if  I  had 
been  less  explicit,  could  you  suppose  that,  when  i  used  the  ex- 
pression of  general  nature,  1  meant  to  confine  the  kiea  that  expres* 
aion  conveyed,  to  external  nature  alone  ? 

You  observe,  in  pase  264  of  your  first  volume  of  Specimens  of 
Brkish  Poets,  that  **  Nature  is  the  poet's  goddess ;  but  by  oatiire 


•}  and  oth(T$,^  JP^^^Mtry^^t:  6i% 

so  one  tightly  tuidierslaiids  ifaer  nwrer  tnnnttnut^;  lace,  kowewtr 
cbiMpming  it  may  be ;  6r  the  simple  Undsoipe  painting  of  trees> 
clouds,  predpices,  and  flowers.  Why  then  try  Popb,  or  «iiy 
other  poet  bxclosltsly  ii^t  hiis  fowbrs  of  ffescEiBiico 
inanimate  phenomena  i  Nature,  in  the  wide  and  prt^r  sense  <»f 
the  wordy  means  life  in  all  its  circunistances-^nature  mobal  as 
nvell  as  exietna\k'''^Campbeirs  Spgcimetts.  /^ 

Have  I  ever  tried  Popr  by  the  exclusive  power  of  painting 
vmnunate  pkanomena?  Have  J  ever  denied  that  Nature,  in  cIm 
ipropersense  of  the  viord,  means  Nature  mtfraiM  well  aa  external  i 
Have  I  not,  in  the  very  first  sentences  of  the  obsemationa  oil 
Popr's  Poetical  Character,  said  nearly  the  same  thing  f  Could 
ibis  utterly  escape  your  notice,  if  you  had  (  I  will  no|  say. read  the 
mfitidsmy)  but  only  looked  at  the  two  tirst  jientenees  F 

To  set  before  you,  in  one  view,  your  palpable  perveniona  of 
dfty  peeitions,  i  mil  btiefly  state  (he  course  of  my  argument,  and 
^otu*  representation  of  it.    The  plain  course  of  my  argument,  was* 
simply  this  : — lat.  Works  of  Nature^  speakir^  of  those*  more  beau- 
Ufulamd  sublime,  are  more  Sublime  and  beautiful  than  works -^ 
Art;  therefore  more  poetic^al. — $d.     The  passions  of  the  human 
iieart,  which  are  the  same  in  all  s^es,  and  which  are  the  causes  of 
the  sublime  and  pathetic  in  sentinietit,  are  more.  poetic4tt  llianwi^i*. 
ficml  manners.^-^A.    The  great  poet  of  hooian  passions  is  the 
JBost  consummate  master  of  his  art;  and  the  heroic^  the  lofty^* 
and  the  pathetic,  as  belonging  to  this  class,  aredistinguisfaed.-— 4tfa« 
Jtf  these  premises  be  true,  the  descri^i«e  /poet^  wlio  paints-. from 
an  intimate  loowledge  pf  external  aatiire,  is  mot^ .  poetical,  s»p« 
posing  the  fidelity  andesBecutiofti  equal,  nei  than  the  painter  of  human 
passions,  but  the  painter  of  exteraal  circnmstancea  in  artificial  life  ; 
aa  CowPER  paints  a  morning  walk,  pnd  Popb  a  game  of  cards! 

This  is  the  ground  of  my  argument;  and.. your  representation,^ 
leaving  out  the  most  essential  part,,  is  this :  ^*  He  alone  is  a  poet 
who^  paints  from  works  of  external  nature ;  and   his  knowledge  of, 
external  nature  must  he  as  minute  as  that  of  a  botanist  and  jDutcb 
painter !"'  I  appeal  to  your  book ;   and  if  this  were  not  the ,  uiutir 
l^d   representation   of  my  argument,  you   would    never    htiye 
tboiight  it  necessary  to  say  that  Sophocles  was  a  ^reat  po^t, 
notwithstanding  there  is  no  minute. painting  of 'Meav.es/'^&^«ij» 
JPhiloctetes !  1  have  here  given  a  short  analysis  of  my  argument^; 
and  your  mutilation  of  it ;  oh, which  mutilation  aloiip  yoi|  biijld 
your  answer •     For,  indeed,  you  have  totally  left  out  the  middle  o|- 
my  argument,  and  ludicrously  joined  the  head  and  the  legSj.likQ: 
the  PICTURE  of  KOBOPY  in  the  London  shops,  o.» 

If  this  be  so,  I  ask  you  whether  you  dp  noi  ^ink  I  hava  ,aoma . 
reasoD  to.  msdee  this  remonstrance  f  You  leave  out  the  most  mate<« 

*  Yet  Mr*  Campbell  has  not  misrepres^ted  mel  be  says.* 
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rial  part  of  mj  propositton ;  aiid^  taking^  a  sentieiice  relating  to  aooh^ 
tber  point  ip  another  place,  you  separate  it  ifrom  its  direct 
application^  and  misapply  it  to  that  witbisvluGk  it  had  110  reijck^tf ; 
QtnittingiHbat  was  conncwited  and  even  oonsecative,'  and  owinecttifig 
^hat  was  neither  the  one  tioir  the  odier. 

^ :  Tbe^ntiiiifte  knowledge  of  ejrlema/^nature^  whick  1  laid  dowrt  as 
Qoe  essential  of  a  great  descrij^e  poet^  you  ap^ly  to  tragedbntW; 
in  whose  more -elevated  works  (the  subjects  ci  u^iich  arie  'the  lo^ 
tier  passions  of  gemeral  natare)  descriptions  o£\iexternal  liatuf^ 
oii|^  least  of  aU  to  haveplaoe.  Bat  perhaps  I  oaght  to  (thank  ly^H 
fw  thna  bringing  me  back  to  the  detightfai  remembrance  of<  the 
most  interesdfig' studiea  of  my  yotitb,''*«>tbe.trag«diea  o€  Sof^iro^ 
eLES,  and.  particularly  :the  -  Spercfaian  fotmteiK,  the^  Leamiail 
rock,  and  the  solitary  cave  of  Phtloetetes.  Nor  can^  L  Ibi^t^ 
.that  one  of  the  companions  of  my  youdnful  atudies,  now  in  the 
dustgrmade  this  mehneho^  abode  the  subject  of  o^e  of  the  mcxst 
faeantiful,' and  affedtiag,  and  picturesque  .sonnets:  in  the  Eifglis^ 
language :  the  insertion  of  whichi in. your  ilest  edition/  would  be^, 
i^am  persttoded,  far  more  acceplaide. ihan.*mBny  apecimem  y^ 
iiave  admitted.  .     r       •      i  -^  .. 

To  return  to  SapHOCLRS*  There  is  ^no  minute  descripuoii  of 
leaveaand  flowers;  but  you  have  forgotten^  that  the  affecting^  atovy 
of  the  desolate  Philoctetes  displays  not '>only  the  higher  passioM, 
but  exhibits  the  interesting  display  of  many  of  nature's  external  bean- 
tis%  of  tier  moat  romantic  scenery,  of  her  moat  secluded  sditudea. 
It  is  many  years  since  I  read  the  pky;.  hot  recollecting  its  tviid 
poetic  scenery,  and  impassioned  language,  I  repeated,  viith  a  aigh, 

H  is  the  rocks,  the  caves,  the  wild  and  solitary  scenery^  the  desert 
island^  and  the  surrounding  seas,  all  images  of  nature,  that,  iniyed 
with  the  language  of  hunian  passions  derived  from  the  same  |^- 
ff^raf  nature,  give  this  ancient  and  unique  dfania  itsp^cCiIiar  charm; 
Wininding  us  of  the  romantic  imagery  in  the  H'empest  arid  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  so  beautifully  interwoven  by  Shaks- 
i^E  A  BIS  in  those  luterestihg  dramas.    '     '  \ 

The  miserable  abode  of  the  lonely  inhabitant  of  Lemnos  is 
marked  by  one  image  dr^wn  from  art,  which  is  so  minute,  and 
sbts  so  strongly  before  us  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  desolate 
^s^ile,  that  none  of  the  minute  circumstances  which  render  so  na- 
tural the  narrative  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  can  be  imagined  more 
afiecting.     1  allude  to  the 

V  Written  by  the  Rev.  Taos.  RussEi.i*r<^  New  Golle^  Oxfords  ^^ 
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in  the  cave  of  Philootetes.  Thei«  is  nothing  poetical  in  an  ill* 
carved'  cup;  but  in  this  phice  it  is  Tendered  poetical|  and'  oidst 
atrikii^ly  affecting,  by  the  associated  circumstances. 

Ill  the  quotation  from  SnAKSPEAHEy  where  you  triumphantly 
appeal  to  the  '^  towers^  and  solemn  temples,  and  gorgebmipala* 
ces/*  recollect,  Sir,  the  tower  is  <*  chnd^ccspt  i*-  the  temple  is  asw 
96ckted  >ivith  the  "  solemnity''  of  religious  awe ;  and  ^'  palatx/' 
with  the  splendor  of  earthly  magnificence:  and  aH  these  images 
are  brought  into  one  grand  and  awful  picture,  to  show  the  mighty 
devastation  of  final  ruin;  and  are  associated  with  that  leadmgidea 
of  the  destruction  of  ibeg/efre  itself,  which  will  leavenota  weeck 
behind!  Thus  the  *' cloud  capt  towers'^  become  highly  poetical ; 
Aor  can^  I  leave  this  point- without  speaking  a  word  of  dbe  particu- 
lar object  of  the  tower*  Pope  himself  has  thought  ita  image  ao 
f>leasing,  tliat,  in  the  catalogue  of  diipsfrom  Homer,  he  seta  be- 
fore us  the  prospect  of  English  spires,  not  Grecian.  If  the  **  clouds 
capt  tower"  itself  foe  a  striking,  and  often  a  beautiful,  olsgcct ;  hoii* 
much  more  poetical,  when,  grey  with  years,  or  illumined  by 'the 
aetUng  sun,  it  carries  the  thought  to  that  worship  with  which  it  is 
connected,  the  sabbaths  of  our  forefiithers ;  or  harm onizea  with 
ibe  soft,  sinking  landscape  of  evening,  and*  the  ideas  of  another 
workL 

"If  ever  1  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  thb  oounty, 
rio  which  ^  I  shourtd  eincerely  rgoice>  not  fhr  from  my  own  house  I 
Hould  show  you  a  tower  which  is  ^' eloudtcapt/^'  but  not  poetiei^ ; 
though  it  is  of  the  same  size  with  other  towers,^  and  adorned  with 
pinnacles.  It  is  what  is  called  a  $ham  tower,  built  in  all  respects  like 
other  towers  as  to  one  side,  butit  is  only  a  wall  built  in  this  shape, 
and  added  to  a  cottage  for  the  sake  of  a  view,  from  the  poetical 
and  picturesque  terrace  of  an  ancient  iVbbey.  To  take  you  to 
scenes  with  which  you  are  better  acquainted.  I  would  ask  you, 
what  makes  the  venerable  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey>  on  the  side 
of  the  Thames,  more  ppetical,  as  objects^  than  the  tower  for.  tlK^ 
m;inufactory  of  patent  shot,  surrounded  by  the  same  scenery,  siud 
towering  amidst  the  smoke  of  the  city  f 

But,  enough  of  this !  I  have  read  your  observations  with  greater 
attention  than  ypu  could  have  read  mine;  and  having  so  read  them, 
I  must  confess  I. do  not  find  one  point  established  against  those 
positions  which  I  had  distinctly  laid  down,  unless  your  observations 
may  be  called  an  answer,  where,  in  refutation  of  such  plain  posi- 
tions, you  repeat  yourself. 

'  The  evening  or  morning  has  the  s(ame  effect  on  this  tower  as  itoyetlkier ; 
but  describe  it  in  poetry,  you  must  keep  out  of  sight  that  it  is  '^  slwm^  other- 
wise all  paetical  assoctatffliii's  will  he  IcMt.-^See  Letter  t&Lord  By^on. 
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There  is  another  cireiimstsncf,  which  almcisi  persuades  me  you 
tiever  read  ray  criticism  r»n  Pope's  Poetic  Character,     Yot*  say, 
'*  He  glows  with  pasaion  in  (lie  Epistle  of  Kioisa;  anddisfdays 
%  lofty  feelingi  much  ubbve  tliat  of  the  satirist  and  man  of  the- 
world,  in  bis  prologue  to  Calo,  and  his  £pisUe  to  Lord  Ox  fob!)/* 

-^CainpbelL 

This  may  be  called  an  '*  answer !"  bow  complete  an  answer 
it  is,  will  be  shown  by  the  following  few  lines  of  my  criticism : 
'*  We  regret  that  we  have  little  more  truly  patttetic  from  his  pen 
than  tlie  £pistle  of  Eloisa;  and  the  Elegy  to  the  imfortunate 
Lady ;  yet  let  me  not  forget  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  melo^ 
dious  of  hifl  pathetic  effusions,  the  Address  to  Lord  Oxfobd, 

'*  Such  were  the  notes  my  oDce-Iov*d  Poet  sung/' 

Bowki* 

I  must  again  entreat  pardon  for  showing  what  I  did  say  of  a 
poem  founded  on  manners,  and  what  I  did  not  say  of  the  Kape  t>f 
the  Lock.  'Mb  this  composition  Popb  stands  alone,  unrivalled, 
and  possibly  never  to  be  rivalled.  All  his  successful  labor  of  cor* 
rectaad  musical  versification,  all  his  talents  of  accurate  description^, 
though  in  an  inferior  province  of  poetry,  are  here  consumiimtely 
displayed ;  and  as  far  as  artificial  Kfe,  that  is,  '  manners/  not  pas* 
aio^9,  .ai:e  capable  of  being  rendered  poetical,  they  are  here  ren^ 
deited  so  by  the  fancy,  the  propriety,  the  elegance,  and  the  poe- 
tie  beauty  of  the  machinery/' 

Mow  1  would  put  to  yoB  a  few  plain  questions;  and  I  would 
beseech  you  not  to  ask  whether  I  mean  this  or  that,  fo;  I  tbivk 
yim  intist  now  understand  what  1  do  mean,  1  would  beseech  you 
also  not  to  write  beside  the  qvestion,  but  answer  simply  and  plainly, 
whether  you  think  that  the  sylph  of  Pope,  **  trembling  over  the 
fumes  of  a  ehocolate-pot,"  be  an  image  as  poetical  as  that  of  the 
dielicaie  and  qtiaint  Ariel,  who  sings  *'  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there 
lurk  I  f "    Or  of  the  elves  ofSHAKSPEAHB; 

« ^^ —  Spirits  of  another  sort, 

'<  'lliat  with  the  morning  light  make  sport," 

Whether  you  think  the  description  of  a  game  of  cards  be  as  poe* 
tical,  supposing  the  execution  in  the  artists  equal,  as  a  description 
of  a  WALK  in  a  FORBSTf  Whether  an  age  of  refinement  be  as 
conducive  to  pictures  of  poetry,  as  a  period  less  refined  i  Whe* 
ther  passions,  affections,  See.  of  the  human  heart  be  not  a  higher 
source  of.  what  is  pathetic  or  sublime  in  poetry,  than  habits  or 
manners,  that  apply  only  to  artificial  life  i  If  you  agree  with  me, 
I  am  satisfied ;  if  not,  we  differ,  and  always  shall,  on  the  princi* 
pies  of  poetical  criticism. 

Your  last  observatkMi  is  this:  ^*  I  know  not  how  to  deaignate 
the  jpossessor  of  such  gifts,  but  by  the  name  of  genuine  ppet/' 
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Nor  do  I,  nor  did  1  ever ;  and  1  will  venture  to  assert,  that  if  jou 
examine  well  what  I  have  here  said  on  Pope's  several  writings, 
you  will  not  think  I  ever  showed  reluctance  to  attribute  to  him 
that  high  name.  , 

Again.  You  saj^  ^'  Pope's  discrimination  lies  in  the  lights^ 
and  shades  of  *  humari  manners,  which  are  at  least  as  inter- 
esting as  those  of  rocks  and  leaven !"  Does  it  require  more  than 
the  commonest  understanding  to  perceive  the;  fallacy  of  this  lan-< 
guage. 

1  fear  it  would  be  thought  impertinent  to  ask  you  at  what  Uni« 
versity  you  acquired  your  logic.;  but  I  guess  your  knowledge  of 
the  art  was  not  acquired  at  Oxford.  Your  logic  Is  this :  ^^  Hu^ 
man  manners  are  the  province  of  poets ;"  therefore,  ''  the  gene^- 
ral  and  loftier  passiom  are  not  more  poetical  than  manners  of 
artificial  Iffe**  Shall  I  hint  further,  that  the  expression  human 
manners  is  vague  and  inapplicable.  Human  manners  may  desig- 
nate equally  the  red  Indian,  in  the  forests  of  the  Mississippi ;  the 
plumed  soldier,  and  the  grey-haired  minstrel  of  chivalry  ;  or  Beau 
jNash,  iti  a  Bath  balUroonu  Every  comedy,  every  farce,  has 
human  manners  ;  but  my  proposition  was  confined  to  mankers  of  a 
refined  age,  which  [  called  artificial ;  and  which  you  have  artiji* 
cidllt/  slurred  over  with  irrelevant  expressions,  that  prove  nothing.  ^ 
Artificial  manners  ?ire  human,  biit  ''human   manners^^  AHG  KOT 

so  ADAPTED  TO  POETRY  OF  THE  HIGHEST  KIND  ^S  H?- 
MAN   PASSIONS. 

I  beg  further  to  say,  that  there  is  not  one  passage,  concerning 
the  poetical  beauties  of  wliich  you  have  so  justly  spoken,  which  I 
have  not  expressly  pointed  out  myself,  as  the  reader  may  find  ip 
turning  to  the  passages;  particularly  let  him  remember  what  1. 
have  said  respecting  the  pathos,  and  the  pictures,  and  th.e 
SOLEMN  and  stt^EBT  HAPMONiES,  in  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa. 
And  can  I  help  pointing  out,  not  with  triumph^  but  with  regret, 
that  you  only' agree  tcith  me  in  some  points,  and  that  where  we 
differ,  your  criticism  conflictingly  labors  against  your  own  argo* 
mehtf  for  Vrheh,  nearly  in  the  last  sentence,  you  say,  *' he,  Poi*E,  . 
glows  with  passion  in  the  £Ioisa,  and  displays  a  loftV  fieeling, 
much  ABOVE  that  of  the  sAtiftrst  and  man  of  the  world,  in  his 
Prologue  to  Cato,*  and  his  Epistle  to  lx»rd  Oxford  ;"  vthstik 
iha  biit  to  s&y,  that  **  glowing  passions  and  lofiy  feelings  are  nfuch 
ABOVE  those  which  distinguish  the  satirist  and  man  of  the 
world !  r    Q.  B.  D. 
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THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 

Editor  of  the  New  Monthfy  Magazine^ 
lo  CoDsequeDce  of  an  Article  in  that  Publicalioo. 


»   .« ^ 


f    I  in      I    'V    arrri    >  ■     ■   \  '•  * 


Bremhill,  March  U„\^g2. 

DEAR  SIB,  ...    I 

^L  AssuRB  you  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I  accidentally  sd^^  in 
the  Magazine,  of  which  you  are  the  Editor,  an  article  professedly 
reviewing  a  pamphlet^  in  which  a  late  controversy  is  spoken  #f. 
The  article  in  the  Magazine,  if  not  written,  which  I  can  hafdhftiBip' 
pose,  by  the  Editor,  has,  at  least,  his  sanction,  and  therdV^^e  is 
entitled  to  some  notice. 

1st.  I  am  happy  it  is  admitted  that  1  spoke  of  ^passioilif^  in 
my  definition  of  poetry* 

Est  quodam  prodire  tenus  si  non  datur  ultra. 
No  misunderstanding  ^ould  have  taken  plac^,  between  m^  avd 
yourself^  if  this  had  been  originally  admitted;  because  I  could  n^t 
have  been  represented  as  confining  my  views  of  poetry  to  Di|Wc;h 
pictures  and  inanimate  landscapes.  /  ^ .  ^ 

£d.  It  being  admitted  that   I  had  spoken  of  ^* paisiom,^  wnd 
that  you   had  represented  me  as   omitting   them,  I  am    very 
'  ^willing  {that.f  our  rapresentation  jof  my  s^timents  dhalt-ftot^be 
cdlled  misrepresentation,  if  there  be  any  other  term.'  '  -' 

Whether  the  senl^poe  in  vwhidb.vf^paasions"  are  spoken  of  as 

'f  deritted",  irom.  **  jnanneirs/'  l>e  verbally  ac<:urfile-or  ma%u  the 

'  main  drift  of  the  argument  is  not  affected  by  it ;  which  is,?wiietfaer 

art  or  nature,  passions  or  manners,  are  most  suseeptible  dF  the 

*  Mr,  C.  had  ori£[inalIy  qiuoted,  but  omitted  to  make  any  use  of,  Mr. 
Bowles's  second  position. 
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highest  poetical  eflfbcts,  or^  in  other  words^  '^  «re  more  adapted  to 
the  highest  orders  of  poetry/'  which  is  my  proposition. 

A  MtVc?  edition  of  the  Letterito  Lord  Byron  being  about  to 
appear,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  making  some  Airther  re-* 
marks  respecting  the  s^li^liits^  \ftfich  c(»me  under  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  Campbell. 

As  to  the  writer  reviewed  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  to 
piass  over  the  eternal  quibbles,  **  splitting  hairs'*  about  words ;  his 
writing  '^ab^ut  it,  Qodde^^r  9od  a^out  it;'/  to  pass  over  his 
*^  proving"  what  I  'vie^f  denied^  and  assuming  Uhat  I  never 
asserted  ;  his  reasonings  appear  to  me  ne  plus  •  ultra  absurdities 
in  any  man  ubio  cantva^«f|d^rit£^    .       -^ 

Third  and  lastly  ;  when  he  speaks  of  Homer  as  introducing 
images  from  art,  I  .\youldask|  "  Te  jfiidice^*'  whether  those  pas* 
sages,  thrSiigA  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  are  more  poeti- 
cal, whose  chief  beauty  depends   on  images   from    art   or  na« 

TURB  f  Yes  or  no  ?  If  yott-say^'^^^-^'*^i[>^9s&gc>  ^^^  more  poetical 
that  describe  images  from  nature,  and  passions,  than  those  that 
describe  art,  you  agree  with  me !"  Can  you  venture^to  say  the 
contrary  f     

I  would  ask  you  another  question. 
:    Why'  could  not  so  great  and  poetical  a  genius  as  VrROiL,  have 
made  bis  lop  as  poetical  as  bis  JufitbH,  (media  nimborum  m 
iiocte,)  if  the  sublimity  erf  any  object  depended  solely  6n'the 
geiims  of  the  describerf  -  ' 

Whatever  verbal  cavils-nhay  be  nisdef  I  am'  qdite  sure  the  itia- 
moveable  foundation  of  these  principles  cannot  be  shaken, 
either-'' by  yourself  or  Lord  By«on,  if  the  question  be 
met  fully  and  fairly;  and  after  all,  if  you  should  succeed,  ydu 
will  destroy,  not  my  principles,  but  the  principles  of  common 
sensCj,  the  acknowledged  foundation  of  all  soupd , criticism,  frotn 
llbNGiNiJS  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  will  be  enough  to  say,  that, 
looking  to  the  authority  of  Pope  himself^  and  to  him  alonei  )if 
thesi^  principles  are  not  sound,  the  line  ,pf  the  Essay  on  Criticism^ 
describing  natpre  as   ,  ' 

\  The  source,  the  end,  the  test  of  art, 

wa9  meant  by  Pop£  as  burlesque^  and  the  *'  song*^  by  tt  person  of 
quality, 

^'Natuse  roost  give  Way  to  art/^  • 

as  serious ;— which  is  reductio  ad  absurdum,  or  rather  absurdum 
per  absurdius.  ?      t 

Be  assured  I  never  was  ^^  angry  with  you." — How  could  1  be  ? 
You  had  never  used  the  language  of  vulgar  insult,  nor  even  incivi- 
lity; you  had  unintentionally  omitted,  y^hviX  I  thought  it  necessary, 


in  iDy  d^nitioR  of  poetry,  to  lay  down,  and  I  dn^ught  it  rigbt  Id 
show  this ;  and  you  had  spoken  of  afty  withcHit  r^Mmg^  ^I^P^ 
rentlj,  that  images  from  art  in  poelry,  are  rendered  more  poel&cal 
from  their  mora!  associationsi  or  connexion-  with  the  enteraal 
l^eauties  of  nature. 

I  should  certainly  have  thought  it  would  have  been  more  manif 
and  generous  in  the  Kditor  pf  tbie  New  Monthly  Magazine^ toliave 
stated  Lord  Byron's  arguments,  and  my  answers^  briefly  but 
aubstantialiy, — or  hi)i  own  arguments^  and  my  amwerSf  and  his  own 
fair  answers  to  Mei», — ^insteiKi  of  tacking  his  opinions  to  ex  parte 
statements  of  a. writer,  whose  ingenuity  consist  chiefly  in  ekrtorn>a 
verbal  cavils. 

Now,  my  good  Sir,  it  will  not  avail  ]r04i  to  say,  ifa^  no  one 
object  is  mote  poetical^  (that  is,  more  adapted  to  poetry)  than 
another ;  it  signifies  little  to  assert  and  build  a  baseless  •  theory 
upon  an  opinion,  that  I  ever  said^'the  $ui§€Ot  of  a  pKiem  eenstitutea 
its  merit  more  than  the  genius  of  the  authcrt^*  it  is  unfair  fa 
affirm  that  I  said  subject  was  all,  when  I  affirmed  that  ejrartiltoli 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  unjust  to  cavil  on  tha 
words  *^  taken  into  consideration,"  when  it  is  clear  from  the  oe»* 
text  that  the  words  imply  '^  taken  into  consideration^  befdre  you  ran 
estimaie  the  irank  of  a  poet  in  his  art;",  it  wen^t  do  to  eavil  a^ut 
the  words  sublime  and  poetical,  when,  if  the  subject  be  poMry^ 
every  one  will  know  that  the  sublime,  beautiful^  or  pictilri»qtte,%Qf 
pathetic,  niust  be  applied  to  poetry.  It  won't  do  tosay^^bat  the 
sea,  the  sun,  &c.  have  BO  Inblimity  in  tbamselveiy  but  *th0^4i  de- 
pends on  the  treatment;  for  I  thtfn  appeal  to  those  vi^ha*A««w 
best  described  them.  Itwon^t  do  to^  say  they  a»e  nothing  a» 
tiem$elves  ;  fot  eveit  by  itself,  without  ^  an  adjiiiw^  tbe^aoei  is  more 
poetical,  (n)ore  aetapted  to  poi^trjf)  than  any  eanal.  It  won't  do 
to  affirm,  or  to  pretend  to  ^*  prove"  that  one  subject  is  not  more 
adapted  to  poetry  than  another ;  for  then  Virgil  could  have  made 
bis  ^*  plough ^^  in  the  Georgic,  as  poetic,  at  least,  as  be  has  made  hi$ 
^*  serpent  J*  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  tbe  ''  wiless  exqmske  per/or^ 
mances  o/^genius  iti works  o/*art,"  without  defitiingwb|it  tketi 
genius  is.  It  won't  do  to  assert  there  is  nothing  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  abstractedly  considered,  when,  though  a  bad,  pc^lt 
like  BlackmoKe  might  undo  ''  Creation  at  a  jerk/*  yet  the  best 
poet  could  not  make  a  **  mouse-trap'*  sublime. 

This  appears  to  me  the  substance  of  ih^  arguments  Which  you 
4hink,  as  editor  of  a  Magazine,  convincing  !! 

Now,  my  good  Sir,  ponder  these  things  a  little  before  yon  put 
for\i'ard  your  metaphysical  coadjutor. 

I  owe  to  yourself  to  pay  some  more  particular  attention  to  argu- 
ments which  I  should  otherwise  think  unworthy  of  notice. — In  the 
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£nt  page  it  is  said  mine  is  a  new  poetic  theory. — Answer;,  it  13  as 
old  as  comiDOti  sense.  12d  page,  it  is  said^  *'  the  creations^  and 
associations  of  poetry  are  addressed  to  the  imaginations  and 
Jkdij^s  afoite.''-*i-Quere  :  How  many  of  Poe's  poems  are  addres- 
sed to  the  imagination  and  feelings  alone?  Ibid :  It  is  said  *^  the 
4oflu(snce  of  poetry  is  confined  to  £e  heart  and  affections  alone  ?' 
Quere :  How  many  of  the  poems  of  Pope  are  confined  to  the  heart 
apd  iffffediofu  alone  ? 

This  is  quite  enough  for  me,  who  ask  only,  and  never  did  ask 
more,  than  these  data;  and  upon  these  (for  my  opponents 
khmder  in  my  favor,  the  first  step,  when  they  thought  to  destroy 
my  theory,)  data  adone,  I  assert,  Milton  and  Shakespeare 
aie  far  greater  Poets  than  Pope  was^  or  ever  could  be,  in  his  line 
c£  poetry. 

ina  most  popularperiodical publication, oneof  Blackwood's 
clever  wags  says,  <' What  can  Lord  Byron  and  Campbell. 
mean,  by  saying  art  and  manners  are  as  poetical  as  nature?  It  is 
all  my  eye,  Betty  Martin  !''  Could  the  writer  have  in  prophet- 
ical view,  or  what  is  called  '^  second  sight,"  this  identical  Mariinus. 
secundus  ?  You  probably  might  have  heard,  that  the  familiar  ex- 
pression is  from  an  old  hymn,  ^^Mihi  Beate  Martine  !!!" 

As  to  making ''  the  hog  in  the  wind"  a  sublime  object,  neither 
Lord  Byron  nor. Pope  could  do  it,,  any  more  than  they  could 
m^e,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  **  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  earT^  For 
jourself,  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  observe,  that,  by  so  osten* 
tatiotislyibriogiog  forward  absurdities,  and  approving  a  mode  of 
^^CHtfroversy  you  must  despise,  you  appear  to  me  to  have  added 
liMDetliing  like  intentional  insult  to  unintentional  misrepresenta- 
tion.    Nevertheless,  without  the  least  feelings  of  ''  anger ^ 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  Sec. 

W.L.  BOWLES. 

i  '  A  Cockney  critic,  aqd  po^l;,.  secipg  a  couDtryman  going  to  a  market- 
town  behind  the  animals  of  \vbich  be  nad  the  charge,  wrstpt  in  tbe'pastoral 
ideas  of  ^'ijrcoc&iy''  put  an  eye-glass  to  his  eye,  and  said  to  the  countryman, 
«< Friend,  what  f^eep  are  those ?'' ^ Sheep !'  the  man  replied;  'where dost 
IAm  come  from,  not  to  know  a  theep  from  a  pig  V 

-  lam  afraid  all  the  great  geniuses  of  Cockney-la^nd  could  not  make  a 
very  poetical  pig-pastoral,  however  they  might  succeed  in  *^  ientimentaV*  and 
amorous  Moons,  of  which  there  is  an  affecting  description  in  certain  comical 
histories,  called  ^  Romancu^  by  J.  Disraeli,  Esq. 
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Thb  w^dft  of  )dv,CA MB ^£LL'ft  Qrack^  ia  bi^fifiilk  pag)|»  (fai^ 
w«  *^  must  speak  l^y  the  cud,  oi^  e^uivocatioti.  ii;iU^«ii«iM/')  urn 
these :  ^'  ke  /irttst^  that  neidier  tkft  ilb^ki|(1X!D1  ciHa  of  f  hpibji^ nasf 
the  cirouoistance^  of  HtexaturdywilLeiEef  lead-  wenlo.  beKe:iit.tli0 
the  subject  of  a  poem  constitutes  mors  of  its  poetical,  txec^a^ 
than  U  derives*  ff om  the  geoiua-  of'  the  poet  l*^ 

But,  Ffad^r^  perpend^ 

la  ^^t4e  B^vaLVTioKS  e£  bmpibe/^  mj^  knows,  but  thft4 
(though  the  philosopher  ^  trv^ta'^  it  Qe«njiiulibe)  tpykpont^iQH 
tseiis  pnopo^idona  H>a>  be  ^est^bUskefi; .  preiposilii»9S  so>  eppittiiigji 
as  that  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  may  be  thougIitatipei^<l»' 
to  ort^  and  pasnom  may  he  thayght  a  groundn^oi^k  of  poetry 
niare^  suro  than  maiioersll  What  will  Jheconie  of>thui  worid^  \i 
ever  these  opinions  shouk|  pi;evail<?  Effe&thet.Sdit^  oi^  t^  Mmm 
Montbl^y  and  the  pubtish^,  and  the  printeii^  devil^  al(  aghiUt^ 
might  eater,  citing  out  tq  the  philosopher,  whon^  they  jidyoeate^   '. 

*«  This  day^oh !  liJLr.  Doodle^  is  a  d^y  indeed! 
A  day  we  never  saw  barrel  r 

But  what  is  the  proposition,  that  diis  H»etapbyeiea)  Doodle 
trusts  ip  the  revohiUons  of  enipire  will  never  take  place!  tesl^ 
^  horresco  referent/'  future  generations  may  believe  that  t^e  sii^fee^ 
of  a  poem  shall  ever  constitutb  mob^  of  its  Bk47Bi.]^SNeHL 
than  die  gekius  of  the  poet  H  Take  heart>  pooc  B^m^'aa  h»  as^ 
i  am  concerned  you  need  not  be  in  the  least  fear  I !  for  dij  woKkk 
are,— *^, we  might  faU^asJljsep  ovei^  the  Creatien  of  Bea^i^icbIoBB;, 
but  be  alive  to  Ae*  touches  of  animation  and  satire  in  BoHe^acf'.' 
The  sutyectj^  ^lec^fiofei  ^ndtes^^ifuiltion,  are  equally  to  be  considered ; 
the  one  respecting  the  poetry,  and  the  other  the  abt  and  powebs 
of  tlie  pbetv''-*w)^Ftfth  paragraph  of  the  observations  on  the  Poetic 
Character  of  Popb.] 

'  Ilipw,  as  Mr*  CAMPBEiii.  iaa  ma»of  verad^jr,  Swoidd  widb 
http  tp,  V?k'  his  mel^hy^ciap^  wl|y,  in  ^„  a  iiotatign  fifoi^  nje^  did  ^ 
IWB&-W)t.  the  ^\mfi  y^9rdj^  I  b^ve  .qiiottj^B^  ^^^.  \  %  ???*?* 
of  the  sentence?  Because  he  kmw  t#^>staj|f§d^Ejim  m  m^  f%^,  aJHJi 
told  you  what  a  ^Vlee  that  was,^'  wk^  he  said  I  aiade  bol  dis- 
t|ncUpn  hetcveen  the  sub^eqi  bb^  mfinner  of  0*etj^t{^  U^ 

When  the  reader  looks J^t  my,woi^<^s.b^  wijlii^^^  '^^fl^^^^ 

convinced  that  they  were  omitted  jourpbse/j/f.  I  will  not  say  Here, 
as  in  some  other  passages,  OA/  Te,  Dermotte,  cerebri!  but  ask, 
Where,  in  the  words  of  that  arch  wag,  Footb,  do  you  tlunk  you 

*  See  th^t  deVBCtfble  History,  <<  %  Andrew  Wylif •''.      , 
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tUM^it^imyimdiey  M^twlTnrAet,  if  bne  subject  be  titri,  pei^ 
$ii,  ¥h»rt  pikiu^l  ihtm  ^neihef,  1  Would  *sk  Mr.  Campbell's 
oracle  this  question^  Which  does  his  sapieace  suppose  to  be  tfael 
finest  subject  fortragedy^  Mi^obelliy  or  "  a  mouse-trtrp  i***  U  you 
say  the  mouse-trap,  the  boys^  ir^JoHNsaN  says^,  '*  would  throw 
stones  at  you !"'  If  you  say  that  Macbeth,  As  a  subject  is,  per  se, 
more  poetical  thnn  the  oibeT,  we  agree!  You  wilt  reply,  *'Yes," 
but  one  nian  can  wriie  better  cm  the  subject  of  a  mouee-trap,  than 
the  other  on  Macbeth !  OMd!  So  say  I,  ^iherwise  Blackmorb 
would  be  a  greater  poet  than  Pope  ! 

Stop  a  minute,  and  do  not  leave  Out  what  I  dih  going  to  add ; 
'^ Suppose  Shakespbare  bimself  had  made  a  tragedy  on  tlie 
mouse-trap,  exeeiited'aa  perfstlly  as  s«»cb  a  pathetic  subject  of 
i^immHdifUft^  an  ^ould  ht  exeeuie«l  by  mortel  poet,  do  jon 
think  it  would  be  equally  poetical  as  Macbeth  f"  Why  notj^ 
Bmius^  |Ii#  !^J6cl  «f  mtm  is  ^  m&rt!  aiaptei  ^  the  kigheitt  otders 
i^^l»y'''€biffittodtlter?  iM)  1  ibitlh^ 

•  ••...  Nid  qrtfd  tu,  doctfe  tfebate, 

rhave  quotedT  a  specimen  of  tbe  veracity  arid  ingenuity  of  this 
^'  won^Jerful**  oracle  of  tbe  New  Mbnlnly  Msigaziue,  frofii 
^he'^r^^  page:  it  is  but  rrgit  to  shoW  what  this  g'eritleiiiari 
tias  achieved,  in  His  own  epinion,  jffom  thi  kiU  p(tg^!  H^^ 
lias  "  ororecf,**  Be  says,  tliat  there  is  not  a  poeticat  object  ill  na-^ 
ture  or  artff  Proved  he  hsis  not^  and  proV^  ti6  neV^if  ckn; 
but  suppose  h6  lias,  has  fie  proved  no  one  object  is  mori  addp- 
ted,  per  se,  to  the  highest  orders  of  pofetry  tfcait  afiotfufy  tot 
diatis  my  proposition  ^  He  has^  ^  proved/'  alsoj  that  objects  I 
have  called  poetical  hafve  nd  poetry,  abstracted  iVom  th^  mtntvet 
ill  wttcb  iStef  are  afssbciat^^  by  th^ ^  poetw"  Even  M^  is  not 
fa^Hy  ^Mted  t  my  pdsithm  is,  '*  Images,  &o.  fr^Hon  nature-  aM^ 
jfetse,  mote  poeti(xtt1ltk)ik  any  from  aft  T  Take  thid  pdsiltoff  aa^  li 
is^  ^cttd  attswef  it  if  yottcair.  No^,  if  this  gentliemM^  who,  c^^>M)ii^ 
ifbrWaitf  ^'/br  thejifsi  ttme^to  mar^ietiduJy' id  ili>iiiAia6  tflcj  N^v^ 
BIontlHy'  M isgajKiiie,  ftad  r^<>  a^  iMh  mor^,  and  ti^^c^d  a  Ktlfe^  li^i^ 
and  paidV  fiUV/if  attention  to  ift^  siMyj^f  oUr  wMtl^bi^  WM  writltigj 
be- w^uMP  theti  bai^  feuAid,  by  my  d^h  Mdi}«lri6H^v  tiAr  what  i  had 
tsUnuU^  oite  hAfat  Ks'  book  i^^  sfidHfidi  A^  <»tl^^;  ^ 
pr^ed;  on  the  ^ole,  tb^t^  tlidUgh  bte  c»iV  qi!iM>te,  bcf  wa»  ^  dbMb 
tute  of  veracity  as  of  ebinm^rif  senses 

'    H>^viM^'tlds  jfeffltMMin^  AoMikgfmtairead  a}Utitey  Uefo#e  ba 
next  sends  his  lucubrations  into  the  world,  thoifg(U  co$tsideringik  h 

r      '            .                t                                                                                          ■                           "  ■       •. 

•'     '     '   •  '  ■         •  -  ..-..>.•.* 

^  ^  What  do  you  call  Uie  play? 

Ttie  Homser-m^P  I''  pftsff^  ; 

«  To  iN^Knise  eiceeds  all  power  of  faccT*— jP<y*. 
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thejir$t  time,  he  is  not  the  less  '^  monderful/'  I  could  venture  to 

poiut  out  a  passage,  which  I   think  be  himself  must  pronounce 

highly  poetical,  as  follows : 

*'  He  was  in  logic  a  great  criiicp 

Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic; 

lie  could  distinguish  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side : 

On  either  which  he  would  dispute. 

Confute,  change  bands,  and  still  confute; 

HeVl  undertake  '  to  prove,*  by  force 

Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse. 

All  this,  without  a  gloss  or  comment, 

lie  could  unriddle  in  a  moment, 

In  proper  terms  such  as  men  smatter, 

When  they  throw  out,  and  miss  the  jcattek  !" 

But  I  must  not  here  pass  over  one  arguinent,  quite  new  mi 
convincing!! 

This  acute  logician,  quibbling  on  the  word  ''  poetical,'^  asks, 
*^  But  if  a  man's  wife  be  beautiful,  should  we  therefore  call  her  a 
poetical  wife?''  A  poetical  subject  we  might;  but  Mr.  Bowles 
would  not  call  a  man's  wije  poetical,  because  «he  was  beautiful; 
for  this  reason^  if  the  word  *'  poetical,"  in  common  parlance,  be 
applied  ^'  to  reading  and  writing  animals/*  it  would  he  understood 
to  imply,  that  the  writing  or  reading  animal  was  addicted  to  read 
or  write  poetry,  br  scribble  quibbling  criticisms ;  but  if  the  word 
poetical  be  applied,  in  the  sense  Mr.  Bowles  constantly  used  it, 
to  a  beautiful,  or  picturesque  object,  or  to  passions,  far  more  poeti-- 
ca/ than  inanimate  objects,  in  ^pite  of  Cockney  logic^  it  would  mean 
that  a  landscape  or  tree,  the  beech  that 

'^  Wreaths  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high,'* 

was  poetical,  being  adapted  to  poetical  description  ! 

Admit  it,  therefore,  to  be  true,  that  a  beautiful  woman  would  not 
be  called  *'  poetical,  because  she  was  beautiful;"  Mr.  Bowles 
has  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  even  the  ^^proser/*^  who  penned  a 
stanza  when  he  should  engross/*  might  be  called  ''poetical," 
though  he  was  as  ugly  as  Grimaldi,  wrote  verses  worse  than  Tom 
DuBFEY,  and  waa  so  ignorant  of  the  beauties  of  external  nature, 
that  he  never  aaw  even  a  potatoe,  except  in  a  wheelbarrow ! 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  ^'  nodding  beech,"  I  must  add  that  it 
is  a  fact^  as  may  be  seen  in  a  London  periodical  publication,  tf^at 
the  Cockney  critic,  not  conceiving  what  Gray  could  mean  by  a 
**  Tree  that  wreaths  its  roots  so  high !" 

absolutely  indulges  his  blithe  disdain,  by  inmgining  ^'  the.  tree  to 
•tand  ou  its  head/'' 

If  I  shall  be  more  particular  in  this  than  I  intended,  it  may  be 

'  The  whole  is  ^gned  ^  Cahumis ;"  quere,  Qmll  Diiver  ? 
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ejicuftedi  as  I  promise  tiot  to  answer,  or  read^  one  tvord  of  this 
wonderful  genius's  future  lucubrations  on  the  **  sublime  and  beau*' 
tifui/'  1  would  just  request  him/before  be  begins,  to  hear  what  an 
'^  0I4  Obsolete  dunce/'  called  Dr.  Samuei  Johnson,  says  of 
the  **  subject"  of  an  epic  poem,  in  the  Life  of  Milton. 

PROOFS  AND  EXAMPLES. 

Mr.  Caiipbell^s  metaphysician  is  too  absurd,  and  too  disho- 
nest, to  contend  with.  1  shalltherefore  request  Mr.  Campbell's 
attention  to  the  following  extracts,  and  ask,  if  he  admit  or  deny  the 
truth  contained  in  thjem.  In  my  opinion,  the  plain  question  re- 
specting the  ^'  SUBJECT  and  execution"  of  a  poem  is  resolred 
by  them.  •  Let  us  then  hear  Dr.  Johnson  : 

**  I  am  now  «to  examine  Paradise  Lost  ;  a  poem  which, 
with  respect  to  design,  may  claim  the  first  place,  and, 
^ith  respect  to  performance,  the  second,  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind." — Dr.  Johnson, 

I  will  nekt  beg  Mr.  Campbell  to  answer,  plainly,  if  this  poem 
claim  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  design,  and  the  second 
with  respect  to  performance,  why  it  could  be  so  pronounced? 
Nay,  if  Milton  had  written  satires,  moral  poems,  one  most  ex- 
quisite and  pathetic  episUc,  one  most  exquisite  mock-heroic,  what- 
ever proofs  these  might  be  of  bis  genius,  pro  tantOj  could  he 
bttve  been  so  pronounced],  (hough  the  isatiresWere  the  best  the 
\vorld  ever  saw  ?  I  will  beg  Mr.  Campbell  to  say  Yes  or  No !  If 
be  deny  what  Dr.  Johnson,  and  what  most  men  of  reflection  will 
say,  I  think  he  would  find  it  dilBScuIt  to  prove  a  counter-position. 
If  he  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  difFeneiice  on  this  point  be- 
tween him  and  me  is  small  indeed.  F  taunt  coni6  a  little  closer 
respecting  '^  subject,**'  ^lad  put  Dr.  3 t^nn sos  fortoard, 

"  By  the  general  consent  of  critics,  (he  Jirst  praise  of  genius 
is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  Epic  Poem;  for  it  requires  an  assem- 
BXAGE  of  all  THE  pow'ERS,  which  sre  singly  sufficient  for 
other  compositions  r !*'•-- tj/e  o/*  M«7/o«. 

I9  this  good  sense,^or  is  ittionseniser  ^ 

"  Again;'.  •,  "  ^  ';"*/  '•■  '   ' , '   ^   ;'" 

*^  The  SUBJECT  of  aii  epip  poem  I^  naturally  an  event  of  great 
importance.  That'df  ^Milton  is  liot  the  destfuctibrt  of  a  city, 
or  the  foundation  of  an  empire:  the  subject  is,  the  Fall  of 
Worlds,  the  llevoiatibns  of  Heiven,  &ic."-^Lifeo/ Milton. 

f'  Before,  the  greatness  displayed  by  Milton's  poem,  all 
♦other  QUE A'TN ESS  shtiriksavi'ay,"  si. 

'*  To  display  the  motions. and  actions  of  beings  thug  stuperior, 
so  far  as  human  reason  can  examine  them,  or  hunian. imagination 
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TAftsy  and  pbeformehH"  i         ? 

J:  iplacf  before  jFoii  tk^sii  ^Um\$  iff^mW!^Mik^mp  I  tkink,  m 
gooii  a  jgdge  99  jfQU  %m  prpAi^.  Af^  ihe  pow(HMi«  Mm»dv^  Ye*; 
or  no.  If  y^  ican  P<^i»b»  hoyim^  ei^qiiHsJA^  lUis  9kill«  in  mh 
spect  to  any  Uiing  be  has  i/vritteny  be  ranked  on  the  same  **  tAsT 
with  tliis  **fnigh^^  fo^ti  1%  i^  ^fi!^9i  ti>a  abi^uvd  to  ask  the  ques*- 
tion.  Pope's  genius  is  granted,  bis  talents  are  granted,  his  exe- 
cj4tion  of  ^vbf^t  he  h«^  done  fHt»  thif  be]poiid  altdwbt;  b^bis 
geiiiit^  h%B  never  undertaken  or  performed  f^  subject  ao  aitepted^ 
^Q  higher  orders  of  ppetrj^;  and  hW  execution,  if  tbe^t  prewi^ii 
b^  true,  though  confiimmWj  will  only  plac«  Mfu  «Riinwt  in  bi9 
(jue;  and  i^  mofe  in  the  saipe  walk  lar^th  Afl^i'^^^  ^^  Shai^^** 
SPEARE,  than  with  him  \t'hdse  Q^efai|tioa  entitled jl^Q^  an)OQ|^  all 

t)o^^  th^^  ^ver  livfd*  to  bn  pironoificed  T^^  ?ib$t  am^g  the 
igbts  of  tb^  hunian  npind  i ! 

.  Upon  tbe^  preoiise^  I  res^i  as  f^r  a»  ^^  Mi^bjecf*  wi  ea^ets^^u 
are  concerned.  And  ].  have  only  to  add  tl^at  those  H^f^j  in  ^kim 
blind  ido^tryi  wish  to  pUoe  Popk  in  ^  rank  of  SliAi^B9P^AR£ 
^iid  MiLTON,  are  the  '^  bigots,"  and  *^  $ecfckfi$tii f\  nq%l^^\!^ 
vvish^d  only  tp  appr^iat^»  not  defreciuUu  bii»  djistiiictiyQ  wiA  c^ 
racteri^Ui^  excellence. 


On  Objects  '*  SHblime  and^J^eifutj^'  i»  Natnr^^  abisi^i^dfy. 

Whbtheii  there  b«i  9i|bUme  or  beautiful  oli|eQt»  in  fiatujre^p^ 
se^  or  not,  (though  it  appears  \q  m^  that  none.  k»X  ibe  mp^  lueUi- 
pbysicaUy  mad  oould  i]mk  otherwise,)  Iherq  t^m  h^  no^vjil^tif  I 
ialie  liny  pictiirea  from  poetry,  99  |q  whe^heir  wbal  19  b^miMy  Pf 
picturesqi^  or  aublim^  ba  pof ticaL  We wiUfipeii  TnEOrOBi'TWf 
for  th^  book  lie^  on  my  table. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  mii^ic  of  tbe«e  Uoes,  we  nci^  ibe  Jandsfffe^ 
and  hear,  as  it  \verey  the  very  whisper  of  th^  pi^fs  hamgiBg  oAier  the 
fountain  ;  though  another  poet  might,  from  want  of  tastjp,  or  .ftom 
Injudicious  t^dtmliofif  oa^.mea^iiddjfti^nfii^  f^v^e^^oflheiet  Yer 
jIMftk^  a  9ont^inpt^ble  dainh  by  f ^  imA^tjif)g^t^r^:«btBaif^hMy  ;"  ]fgtf 

'  '  I  cannot  pass  oyer  the  andactdus  f^tsehood  oiTMr.  CAUif^zLj/s ac(voca|^ 
who'ca»*  piHM?e*  from  my  p^oposiiibtis,  fhat^Tkottsos'  is  asTj^reu  rpoet  as 
SsAkt^EAHK  ! !  WbereiU,!  bm!^«ai>sUMMljrpliCail  dt$arifp4ivea»paeif7  ftai^ 
and  Icsi  i  and  "  passions,*^— paqi^n%  pi^QM  I !  firtl^  Tha  m^.y^  ta 
pr^vei)V  if  4oy  thiog.  C9^  vo  j^^re,  thia^ud^Qioi^  pcrvcsjcsiaauwill  be  to 
print  *•  pas^om**  at  the  end  o(  cv^ry  sen'teuce,  when  I  am  speaking  of  «V 


I't 


Mill  th^Mbiii  the  olri^dCte  kti&,  |i;i?y  5^,  pdttkat.  V6t  if  it  We^6  thife, 
tMd  Mi^  ttubj^et  httd  »it«  ihtrirtbic  poetry  frdm  mnti,  Tfi Adtftt- 
^^1^  cty^dli^ve  tnktte  tftid  8ub!ie<}o\eM  Vbr^^s  as  fdtmiil  Wi  Mesd. 
niiii  h^  dbto^  %o?  Nd,  he  tchiU  thdt  AH  th^  ^±^»f^o/{  ih  !he 
^t'^d  tduld  itdt  M^e  the  tie^  ^beeetfibg  M^  ks  pbetiea). 

Every  scholar,  of  any  taste  and  feelltlg,  faiVOltiMdirily  t^p^iu  ti^ 
41m  pMk^fe  with  delight,  lAnd  ttlrns  as  i^^oiliritaril^  frbiti  the  6ther, 
M^byf  Beddflise  the  sm>j%ct  of  <the  due  is  prcttTfe^ue,  lin'd  there- 
fore so  fiu*  poetical ;  the  other  is  less  so,  and  no  art  or  geniui  iti 
the  poet  could  make  it  ifs  )|>detic)lI1y  bealiliful. 
-  A  tbVer  bf  '^  tii-dbbf  liaiUftf*  Who  Wotilld  jay  thftk  there  is  nb- 
%}iiiilg  iri  the  Whole  Ttttige  bf  art,  or  of  nature,  p4^  ii  tiiore  bdetidtt 
VliStb  i)ko«iii)r,  intght  abpljr  ilfo  ti  t6  ^^t^ntiik  tb  the  JbVdn^n  M- 
4oiif^,  h6i  blnltiitig,  iti  ^Idlhg  de^tHptibri,  the  Jire-i^ figs  abd  shovtt: 
thfe  ^eriibd  iHlh  t^fefa  fte^e  hl^dbor  itnplelAebts,  tbgether  ii^ith  the 
^t^ne  ^id&i^i^lid  bf  ttte  belloW^  ili^etie  deis^ribed,  Wodd  proti6U}> 
Viiake  (heM,  ^  |^betry,  j7^/{  j!)ai5tt  With  thelkndjcai^ebrTit^bil^ki- 
^ts,  itt  his  birfttibti ! } 

t  dtfieh,  oil  ibe  cbnttary,  tbftt  whatever  skill  it  A¥  ^e  ^Ml»LbV- 
BD,  some  suMects,  dekHbtd  by  o1^  ^iid  Hie  ifadie  geriids,  WiO  bfe 
i^di*e  t^belicdl  thdh  othefd,  UnA  all  dieii  Will  involaiit^rily  cbtife^  it, 
ctUn  vthfuM  Ad  liermi  tsL 

Mbltkck  sd^s,  (dtid  1  have  ki  le4^  iuth  k  ^i^^e  ks  JHbkA^ifc 

XxH  mj  Aii  on  tAbt^  ^biilts  ih^ki  ebb,) 

*«  Et  qusB 
tlc^iAAt  I'KAttii^i  !rx!^ES(hikt  iPoisiSy  k^LilrotjiT :'' 

fVmtrer;  if  I  wefe  to  ^b  ibr  db  objeet,  Abstractedly  |k>etied, 
ti^bdi  Utthite  is  gifed  by  thiir  t^oetj  I  WbuM  tr^b^tribe  bAe  Iblfe 
•dbly  J : 

*' £C  pr^defM  Anib,  et  Tibbrrii  liicu^. 
The  next  line  is 

Which  6^  ttiese  fliree  pictures  kre  the  most  poeticdf, 

**  ftaceps  Anlo, 'Tibiimi  lucus  ;'* 
or  ^e  last. ^         .  .    ^ 

iSfviiij biie,  I  (pIntL  Wbiilct  say  ihe  first;  jiecause  in  the  Arsi  iiKe 


eye  is  nxed  on  the  pictui^sdue  tofrebt  of  Anio.  and  the  wbodk  of 


^  As  ^<ieft  the  tncJbn,  4c. 

O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  sheds,  &c." 
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Now  granting,  argumenti  causa,  that  the  moon  were,  per  se^Ao 
more  poetical^  that  is,  adapted  to  poetry^  than  a  green  t^eu^ 
(which  ia  a  natural  object,  an  artificial  object,  an  object  of  oilt» 
of-door  nature,  and  in-door  also;  aod,  as  Lord  Byron  might  saj^ 
B,'/ super^natural"  *^  super'artificial'*  object  I)  let  it  h^  the.  greeti 
cheese  of  Polyphemus,  laid  by  for  his  beloved  Galatea,  coold 
Theocritus,  could  HoMEE^.have  made  a  picture  of  it  as  poe* 
tical  as  the  moon-light  simile  i 

I  was  going  to  speak  of  '^  the  mn,  in  Milton  ;"  of  the  stara^ 
where  ^'  Hesperus  rides  brightest ;"  of  the  mom ;  of  evening ; 
but 

Cynthius  aurem  vellU* 
If  what  £  have  said  cannot  persuade  even  the  most  obtuse  and 
blundering  metaphysician,  that  there  are  some  objects  in  nature 
more  adapted  to  poetry,  per  se,  than  others ;  and  if  this  position 
be  denied,  that  there  are  some  objects  in  nature  more  describable^ 
and  which  have  been  more  exquisitely  described,  than  any  works 
of  art  can  be,  though  described  by  the  greatest  genius  the  world 
ever  saw  ; — if  what  I  have  said  be  not  sufficients  to  prove  this,  no 
examples  could;  and  I  must  rest  on  these  reasons,  whether  good 
or  bad,  for  retaining  that  opinion  myself,  at  least  till  I  shall  hear 
some  much  better  arguments,  to  the  contrary. 

These  quibbles  about  the  word  ''  poetical,'^  which  word^  if  it 
afifect  me,  affects  Lord  Byron  also,  and  in  the  same  degree ;  and 
the  whole  elaborate  nonsense^/^hick  Mr*  Campbell  calls  ''  an 
Answer,"  is  nullified  in  a  moment,  by  only  rememberinj;  that 
poetical  is  adapted  to  poetry. 

Yet  for  the  sake  of  my  readers  I  will  canvass  some  objections  a 
little  farther. — No  great  correspoiident  feelii^  is  excited  ip  the 
bare  words  ocean,  sun,  planet,  jfirmament,  bcctMse  (he  mind  is  fix- 
ed chiefly  on  the  word,  as  a  noun  substantive  in  grammar — Musa, 
dominus,  dontus,  calum,  mundus.  Something  is  added,  if  I  say 
dominusjussit,  mundus  patet,  sol  nitet. 

Still,  the  bare  word,  if  it  excite  a  moment's  thought,  excites 
ideas  that  are^  and  must  be,  more  poetical  than  any  images  from  art. 

^'  And  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light  !!" 
This  is  sublime,  and  so  thinks  as  great  a  critic  as  Mr.  Camp- 
bex^l's.  But  it  could  not  have  been  so  poetically  sublime^  if  the 
object  from  which  the  iniace  is  derived,  was  not  abstractedly  ca- 
pable  of  exciting  sublime  ideas  more  poetical  than  any  o)>)ect  in 
M'orks  of  art.  The  object  is  sublujpe  in  its  magnificence,  sublime 
in  its  relation  to  power^  though. such  a  poet  as  Blackmore  could 
not  describe  it.  One  scene  iri  lanascape  is  more  picturesque^ 
adapted  to  painting,  than  another,  though,  a  ^ign-post  painter  could 
not  paint  it. 
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If  it  be  action  that  chieflj  excites^  emotion,  on  which  sccouot  I 
think  it  will  appear  that  what  Lonoinus  calls  ''sublime/'  A&iSr 
T.oTL£  lyitb  greater  discrimination  calls  ''  energetic/' 

the  object  itself  must  be  subliraey  aud  as  such  adapted  to  poetrj  in 
the  first  instance.  A  thpusaod  circumstances  maj  be  added  to  any 
poetical  object  to  render  it  still  more  so  bj  accumulation  of  acces- 
sary *^  images  "  that  belong  to  it ;  thus 

'  ^       To  behold  the  wandering  mooD, 

ifUdingf  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray, 
Through  the  heav*ns  wide  pathless  way. 

Here  are  five  or  six  images,  all  in  relation,  and  all  of  the  highest 
poetical  interest,  rendering  more  distinct,  in  action  and  in  glory, 
one  object,  abstractedly  poetical — far  more  adapted  to  poetry  than 
any  object  in  art.  It  is  thus  poetry  paints !  An  object  is  not  merely 
set  before  us,  but  being  primarily  adapted  to  poetry,  it  becomes 
fnore  poetical^  when  it  thus  shines  out  amidst  the  galaxy  of  its  glo- 
rious  relations ;  whilst  the  mind  follows  with  excited  attention,  and 
more  profound  delight. 

Peibaps  the  Canticle,  iii  our  Common  Prayer  Book,  would 
best  show  the  poetic  sublimity  of  mere  objects  of  nature  upon  the 
siniplest  scale,  called  into  action. 

Oh !  ye  sun  and  moon— Pmise  ye  the  Lord. 

Oh !  ye  windsj  of  Go  n — Praise  ye,  S^c, 

Oh !  ye  winter  and  summer — Praise  ye,  S^c» 

Oh!  ye  seas  and  floods" — Praise  ye  ^  S^c. 

I  would  merely  ask,  if  any  *'  artificial  *'  object  in  the  whole 
world  could  sustain  a  like  sublimity  with  all  these  objects  ?  ^'  O 
ye  cities  and  towns,**  for  instance  ?  Therefore  some  object$  are 
more  poetical  (adapted  to  poetry)  than  others ;  and  '*  what  are 
sublime  or  beautiful  in  the  works  of  nature,  ^re  more  poetical  than 
any  works  of  art!"  but  passions  are  more  poetical,  that  is  to  say, 
more  adapted  to  the  highest  orders  of  poetry,  than  any  visible  ob- 
ject in  nature  or  art. 

Having  taken  up  this  slight  examination,  in  deference  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  I  shall  go  a  step  farther.  The  SUK.  and  the  ocean, 
we  are  told,  are  npt  poetical  in  themselves,  as  all  poetry  depends 
on  the  treatment  alone  !!         ' 

*'  I  have  introduced  both  these  objects,'*  the  metaphysician  pro- 
claims aloud,  **  in  the  tm>  following  lines,  and  think  you  will  hardly 
pronounce  them  poetical P* 

«  The  SuN'had  risen  before  we  left  town;  i  " 

y\nd  we  got  within  sight  of  the  Oceak  about  five  o'clock.''  ^ 
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fetaVtt !  Hb^^Vei^,  *'  tH«  Sun  '^  and  **  *e  Otfe a n *"  ar^  somfetMng, 

^Sveti  hei«.     But  my  pdsitido  b^  tfatft  WbM  tdsubtifllil  tihd  bifoiltifSl 

in  nature  is  more  §6  than  My  thing  ih  ktt :  eno,  by  your  leav^/if, 

for  '^  Sun  and  Ocean/'  I  pot  th\i  AftiJScial  objects,  a  cock*d'hat, 

'iinA  thife  sigii  6f  tlb^  O^^ii  Gander^  this  si^ntendft  ^ith  the  Ot^M 

MA  Sun  wbtild  be  i^idf^  i>6etical  th^n  the  bther. 

-    I  leave  those  to  Whom  '*  Nature"^  is  so  hiysteribUs,  to  <ay  ttrbkfc 

even  of  these  two  sentences  is  itiost  {>deUc^t ! ! 

Let  Mr.  Campbei.l's  ut>tiderful  logician,  who  starts  out  thu» 

powerful  at  once^  like  Mine^Vd  frodi  th^  head  of  Jtipiter,  let  him  go 

yet  higher:         / 

^  -    ^^The  snn.  tiarSf  planets f  dxidfirmamentp 

Give  light  to  the  ocean  and  earth  P* 

He  ^sks  '^  i^  this  be  poetical  f\  Answer :  More  poetical^  ^^eriainly, 
than 

^  The  waX'iightSf  the  lustres^  the  scpncetf  and  ibc  chandeUeri^ 
Givfe  ligia  to  ihe  6dll-rdomfr 

On  Poetry  derived  from  Passiotis:  and  Imim^es  in  which  what 
:    is  sMime  or  pathetic  may  he  affected  6y  unpoetical  treatment* 

We  have  hitherto  been  sgeaking  ocdy  of  visible  objects  of  poeti- 
cal sublimity  in  Nature.  Though  1  point*  to  my  most  material 
proposition,  and  say,  ''  pasaioiisi  passions^  passions/'  ^re  the  aoul 
of  poetry,  it  is  of  no  use  \  It  is  %Vi\  asserted  that  1  coiifiiMai  my 
ideas  to  minute  descriptions  of  external  nature!  that  Thomson, 
oicoording  to  my  ptkiQiplqSyUi  agreater  poet  than  Shakbspparb  1 ! 
1  sliall  therefore  say  a  few  words  conceming  poetry^  derived  from 
lu  highest  source ;  and  shall  take  the  first  examples  which  occur  in 
the  volume  that  cootaioa  the  sublifiiest  and  most  poetical  images  in 
the  world. 

.  '^  He  bowed  ue  heaveni^,:  also,  and  came  down  \  and  it  was  dark 
under  his  feet :  ne  rode  upon  the  cberubims,  and  did  % :  he  cane 
flying  cm  the  wings  of  the  wind/' 

It  was  not  ev^i  in  the  power  of  Stbrnhold  and  HoPKit< s  to 
-diiHi^  flMf  SVbfiniity  «f  iMtf  p^tSL^t : 

'     '  ^'I^helo^Dde8cen(iedfr6inat)k>v^, 

''  Ahdboi«*d«ht&beiHr«h)im6Stte 

And  underneath  his  feet  he  cast 
The  diurkoess  of  tha  8lRt» 

On  cherabs  and  on  cheromo^''  &c. .  > 

Kow  let  us  take  a  poetical  passage  of  A^  atkosl  psthetic  kind  :«— 
''  By  the  waters  of  Baboon  «re  sat  ddw»  nnld  wqit,  when  we  re- 
Biembel^*dereii !  Sioiy." 


fiW       -     .  and  others^  ^n  Pope^  Poetiy,  ^c.  ddft 

'^  'VfiaU  regsftd  to  ite  first 'of  these  ptslig^y  16  riloMf  k^u'  jiwt  i* 

^  Invenias  etiara  disjecti  hicfMibHi  pbetie,^ 
f et  the  hriag^s  be'  disjointed  how  tbejr  5)irill,  th^  iitiages  being  nib- 
lime  x)r  magnificent  in  themselves,  yoii  cannot  destroy  tbem — ydd 
\vill  stiH  find,  turning  them  into  prose,  the  sdnie  materials  of  ^db- 
limity,  the  same  disjecti  membra  poeta.  It  is  exactty  th^  reverse 
wiih  pathetic  poetry.  In  the  Psalm;  "  by  the  Waters  of  Bab^Jlon,** 
Words  the  most  simple,  combined  \vith  the  imiigery,  excite  itistaii- 
tdnebns  feelings  of  sympathy* 

Such  being  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  tho^e  two  passages  ffoili 
^cripture,.let  us  set  these  perfortners,  "TttoMAST  SttttWHOLi), 
John  Hopkins,  and  others,'*  to  work  on  them.  The  first  pas- 
sage, as  i  have  8aid,  they  conld  hardly  do  otherwise  than  fti»A^t 
sublime,  though  they  were  themselves  entirely  uticouscious  x^f  it. 
Now  let  us  $ee  M-hat  they  can  make  6f  the  pathetic  verse  wbidk  I 
have  quoted  from  the  Psalms ! 

**  When  as  we  sat  in  Bahyhtiy 

The  rivers  rmmd  sbmtt, 
:    'All  iti  MtiBembnuioe.of  Sk>tty 

The  tears  for  grief  karst  out ! 
We  huD^  our  harps  ami  instrumtnU 

The  wiJIow  trees  upon  ; 
Forin  thtspfadc,  men,  ybr  Metr  v le, 

Vihio  does  not  idetMttly  feei  ihe  lameoess,  the  dilnfeintmi  thts  stMht 
tiel' impotence  of  tbe  porafihra^cf  ? 

If  I  were  to  atMuee  one  incident  mot«  patbeiie  thlin  anodtef,  ifi 
the  M  hole- world  of  Writi&g8>  I  shoutd,  perfaapd,  dmw  am^xaniple 
from  the  affecting  story  of  ^'Joseph  and  his  bretiiren/'  The 
mind  U  worked  up  to  the  most  intense  interest,  when  his  brothera 
stand  before  Josbfh,  wIio  iKtminowti  to  tti^u.  What  is  the  fibr^t 
word  he  utters,  after  ne  has  t(4d  them  who  he  in  ?  ^  1  am  Joseph 
your  brother;",  hestopepot  a  moment  for  an  answer,  but  instantly, 
iMVd  ni  scarce  breathit^,  enquired,  <^  Doeit  mf  Father  yef  live  i 
the  OLD  IK  A 17,  of  whom  ye  spate?"  The  sligbteat  alteratfOil  tf 
these  w^rdsr,  so  dblicale^w  high-Wrotight  *ympaBky, wotrirt iddtatttly 
diestroy  the  interest.  .      n 

One  distinctiort  seeiti^  to  me  obtioils :  by  a^idkionij  lind  Adife 
xMeffy  from  arty  a  taaatf^  in  which  cKiUimne  objedtt  dtoarf  tttitf  be 
made  meaR,  as  by  UoHrtET  and  BtiiloiCMOBi ;  t(|0(tgb  the  dlr- 
jects  themselves,  abstractedly,,  cannot  be  made  so.  P^tnoit  tngj  b0 
etitirefy  defrayed  by  badf  treatment,  or  ^vdn  ditethig  WOfdtf ;  but 
(  tffflmi,  «9r  wiff  b«  dfifbWn  rfterwatds,  thdt  m  poisidi^  tredtmiM 
XM  mate  a  reaRy  Ufipo^af  ftfnage  paeficitl,  nor  any  ftmtge  htm 
ittt  air  9ubI?mo  as  images  from  rioCure,  or  nmnner?  d»  pdetiedd^ 
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passions^  provided  ibe  poet  be  adequate  in  genius,  as  Mii^Ton 
and  Shakespeare  were;  and  that,  therefore.  Pope  can  never 
be  in  the  same  line  with  these  immortal  poets,  let  his  execution  be 
what  it  may;  never  equal  to  them  in  sublimity^  or  m pathos ;  never 
equally  master  of  our  hearts:  and  though  equalling  in  execution, 
pro  tanto,  {all  his  works  being  considered,)  never  even  approach^ 
ing  them  in  the  vastness,  richness,  copiousness,  or  affecting  beau* 
4ies,  of  their  several  creations. 

I  have  placed,  in  consequence  of  the  consummate  execution 
of  his  Eloisa,  and  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pope  before  Dryden* 
But  if  the  ^'  £  lower  and  the  Leaf"  of  Dr  yd  en  had  been  original, 
this  exquisite  work  of  fancy  and  execution  would  have  weighed 
down  the  Rape  of  the  Lock ;  but  in  consequence  of  this  unique, 
original,  and  exquisite  performance^  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and 
the  most  finished  and  passionate  £pistle  of  Eloisa,  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  extant,  I  have  ventured  to  place  Pope 
above  Dryden,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  Dryden's 
Ode*  And  yet,  with  this  printed  and  published  decision,  I  am 
held  up  as  considering  that  he  who  could  write  a  '^  sonnet  to  a  lap^ 
dogf  is  a  greater  poet  Sian  Pope/'  Sec  m  publication  called  <^  The 
Speculum  r  .        . 

Such  is  the  periodical  press  in  the  year  1B22! !  Some  writers, 
having  been  beat  out  of  asserting  that  I  called  ^ ''Pope  no  great 
poet,  turn  round  and  say,  if  I  aUow  his  exquisite  Eloisa  to  be  so 
putbetic,  and  pathos  to  be  one  of  the  great  obaracteriatics  of  the 
higher  orders  of  poetry,  why  not  place,  iiim  with  Shake* 
speare?  Because  ''one  swallow  does  .not  make  a  summer:'* 
and  what  comp«|risoii  is,.t(iej^.Jbetween.£lp]S9i.apd  Jjsar  ? 


I'" 


TiKCiL^s  Georgics;  atidjphether what  is  meanyper.  $^/can.b€ 
rendered podicalby  any  art  of  the  Poet. 

Mr«  Campbell,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  prpfesses 
to  call  the  arguments  I  have  examined^  2ii\  answer  to  me ! !  .^Tliis 
luminous  coadjutor  of  Mr,  CAMpBELL^has/'^pro^^^  tbajf  .the 
most  insignificant  creatures,  swarming  bees,  may,  in  the  hands  of 
Virgil,  become  sublime,  the  whole  poetical  sublimity,  or  beauty, 
depending  upon  the  describer^. !  ^s  lie;  adduces  the  very  .re- 
spectable authority  of  such  a  scholar  as  Mre  Knight^  1  .shall  be 
more  particular. 

AW  creatures  that^,  may,  I  thitik,  as.  I  h^ve  before  observed^ 
be  generally  pronounced  poetical.  How  exquisitely  has  @pep|;er 
set  before  us  the  clown  brushing,  away  the  fiieji  on  a  summer  eve- 
Jling!.   It  is  the  air,  the  flowers,  herbs,  the  broken  hum  in  the  sun- 
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sbine^  that  make  these  objects  poetical;  as  the  wild  rocks-— the 
daring  flight— the  eye  of  fire — make  the  ^'fulminif  alitem,^  the 
most  poetically  sublime  among  birds. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  birds  become  more  poetical 
according  to  the  places  where  they  chiefly  inhabit,  associated  feel- 
ings, 8cc.  Hence,  rock-birds,  sea-birds,  birds  of  the  desert,  are 
poetical ;  iu  the  solitary  woodland,  Philomel  sings 

'<  Most  musical,  most  melancholy  i^ 
zxA  Virgil  as  beautifully  describes  the  murmurs  of  the  wild  dove 
on  the  elm, 

'^Nec  gemere  aeria  cessabit  turtur  ab  ulmo/^ 

AW  these  circumstances  enhance  the  poetical  interest*  The  cuc- 
koo is  associated  with  spring ;  the  vulture  with  rocks  and  tem- 
pests ;  the  redbreai^t  with  the  sacred  associations  of  the  dead,-^ 

'^The  Redbreast  oft,  at  evening  hours, . 

Shall  kindiv  lend  its  little  aid. 
With  scattered  moss  and  gatber'd  flow'rs. 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid." 

Why  is  this  last  picture  so  affecting  ?  because  it  is  strongly  and  beau- 
tilttliy  connected  with  human  sympadiy.  The.  observation  l^ada  10 
an  infinitude  of  examples,  independent  of  the  flowers,  the  air,  tbfr 
aunshine,  the  beautiful  forms  which  birds  possess.  But  let  m« 
turn  from  these  poetical  objects  to  a. toad  in  a  garden!  Who  can 
make  a  sublime,  pathetic^  .or  beautiful  toad  f  Though  such  an 
object  might  be  in  sympathy  with  cer/aJncAarac/ers  that  shall  be 
nameless,  who  can  make  a  toad  poetical?  You  must  connect  with 
it  feelings  of  dislike  and  aversion: 

**•  Squat  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad."       Milton* 

**  Familiar  toad. 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  itself  abroad/'       Pope.. 

If  these  images,  be  introduced,  it  is  to  excite  aversion;  but.thf 
sympathy  with  what  is  great,  or  delightful,  or  beautiful,  is  tM 
foundation  of  the  A^^er  ore^ers  of  poetry.   . 

vViRGiL  could  not  make  a  iarroif  as  poetical  as  a  watef£aU,jQf 
dignify  that.unpoeticaI  reptile  which,  in  a  garden,  better  asso^iat^ 
itself  with  the  ideas  of  a  critic  than  with  ppetry,  as  the  MdUorof 
the  Quarterly  Review  has  once  happily  observed,  in  his  answer  to 
the  Criticd  Keview,  on  his  admirahle  translation  of  Juvenal  ! ! ! 
To  return  to  the  *'  sublime'*  insects !  If  they  fly/  they  are  poe- 
tieaL    Take  even  the  beetle : 

'  It  is  said  that  I  should  prefer  *'  flyikg  '  with  supreme  dominion  V  I 
should  prefer  "  sailing  P'for,  if  the  artificer  made  the  saiU,  he  did  not  make. 

*  See  GaAVis  Progress  of  Puctry. 
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^  Save  where  the. beetle  wheals  his  drony  Bigbt/'.     Gray, 
**  AfiHin^  the^  traveller  Uorae  in  beecUesi^  bum/'.  <  CoiknL 
Reptiles  exciting  terror  for.tlMit  resuiOB  nuij^  iieii|ii#4l9  iufUiy  poe^y 

.  .  ^Fostf|ii4mexi!^9lsi^U8>iferfMii»ar^or^  <lei»fioi«nt9 

Exili^  in.  ficctim,  et  ilaminaoii^  iMOiioiwtocqueiTS. 
Saevit  aeris.**  '  '>    ■       ■  "• 

Again, 

<<  Cum  positis  R0ini»  «xtwii^  niliAiSMe jiife*<af' 
'        Voh^Uuv^aut  eatu|0stecii$.aut;vvaveUfU|j^       > 
Arduus  ad  solem  et  Unguis  micat  ora  trisulcis.'^ 

But  no  *^  treatment"  can  make  (he  bee  ^'  sublime  T  .Poetic  sub- 
limity isaot  its  character,  but  poetic  beauty  is  :  and  first,  let  the 
^most  sibggistr  of  ti^e'Dtinciaa  tribe"  ansuvet,  is  sr  b^  a  natural 
or  artifidaf object  f 

*  Srgo,  tffti  vet  mctd  HtditM  calHptnqut  patenter, 
Erufnpim$pmikfeMem^up;aiiitetnaka       * 
FitionUus^magn^mistkt^iomer^i^^ 
PracipiiieiqHe  eadmi9$.    Nob  dtnsiov  aare  gfcmdo^ 
Nee  06  oonovissa  lantiufa  pluit  ylie^  glca/uHs,^* 

T^  \p  bea»mkUy — irnst  nta  gratia  PAfavt  a  ;-«<^at  aft  tli«  poieta  ill 
Aft  wvild  cami^ tMto Hbe icp*ge»7< fuMiine,  Itis^ bemtifel b^y-ns^ 
fare<^  a  ecmsimiaitttis  poet  ft? atts>  kiii|sd#of<  tbsl  beauiy ;  s>d^  T^i:o«> 

Aqd  phserve^in  the  passage  froni  die  Georgics,  the  imftgea  tteai 

nature!    ^Ver  sudum^-^campos  patentes — athere    in  a&o^  8tc. 

8cc.    From  his  vagrant  labors,  h&  life'  among  the  ffbWefSi;  in  th'^ 

sunshine  df  ^Jmng,  ovcfftt^  fid^s^  6^  iivhN^ 

•  *  ^'tWth  early  \frrng,  >  * ' * 

He  muttntfrif  ^ebldssam^  tMrs^nMot^  ;^'       ' 

fttlnv  lA  afiry^  hnsni^  bi#  rieh  tfolon  hrtfie  ^{iit,  the  bse  i»  |ritetl 
IfaNrlyr  po«tif»d^  and :ks.Hiilrodli«doii  n^oottipaiUBiir  nctoraaribjF  with 

Cetical  eircttflnstaiices,    ¥»lM|ili^  tbswfawy  could' gkera)  ^M«f«d 
eraie«b>b^tfs/ttiri  mm  t#'^die  snai^!    GouUsbeiiio  wiio^the 

Ip  poM%^<^4he  {ridjd^  oi«iaiiiy  «f  iln  4it^f/£bia/^  iHtefltMYite  ^ '  i«0t 
Ale readiir  see;    -  "^  ■■  <     -■      ''^^-  ^  "  . .  ...i  ^v-^^-n  \  ..-  ^^  ■•.^ 


I  t^. 


»  QtipMi  ftlwftUA^^dedplliiift!tt»  f||piM»$^ 


*# 


J I 


)  ,«      "n 


;  Adlvk  fliMlB^ltodMiiiSBaqirotaftlaaiii  ^^ 
Biiiie!a!wes,.dopliciaplaM»lw#d0fi$^  ... 

^af,,  wilb'  idl  the  poetif  Yisaii#  bmif  tb«oi»ira  >  on  bir  ^b- 
jflol^  ««4  ibat  poetry  firoin  tia^airei,  (as  Popb  has  dMie  in*  hif 
Essay  on  Man^)  the  Georgics  wouldlme  \ak\,  their  mosl  iMi|MBMb^ 
able  charm,  if  he  had  not  sIkmhi  in  UaifMOir  thai  ^^  Af/cta"  as  well 
as  the  ** pulckra,"  by  the  exquisite  episode  of  Orpheus,  8cc. 


^  Ipse  cav«.  »obiiM  a^mm  lil^fttdU^  9J^^ 

T^,  qmIcis  cuiyux.  te  solo  in  Uttore  s^cgipi  " 

Teveniepte  d^e,  te  deceiSebtd  ^aoeb^t.    '  ^ 

'  '                    TenarkiseliaiDfatieeSyaktf  osfeiftDltis,'^    ,  ■  -  *  .                '    > 

£t  caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum  *.  a 
IngTfwus/' 

Who  does  not  almost  involaotarily  repeat  the  rest  to 

^  Heu  non  tuai  pahnas ! 
Dixit,  et  ex  Qcutis  siibito,  eeu  fuimi^  in  auras/'  &o. 

1^7 eed  I  mention,  iu  fiirthor  iHustmtion  of  the  neeemty  of  such 

kiterspeFsions  in  such  a  work,  Arbtanis  descending  into  the  Deep 

to  see  his  mother  the  Sea-Nymph — 

''Jamque  doiQuni  mirans  gene(ricis,et  humidaregnai 
Speluncisque  hicus  clausos,  Iticoftque  sonantesy  -  - 
Ibaty  et,  iogenti  motu  stupefactus  aquarum." 

Who  thftt  reads  these  passages  care^i  one  fiarthrugsbeultlld^  Iotas 
segetes^  and  the  plough  ^  and  whodoesiBot  Me  the  art  of  the  poet  ? 
and  If  ho  does  not  know  it  is  these  imagei  from  NATtrRE,  fron>: 
ejr^ema/ nature  anii  PA  SSI  ON  Sy  tbelmialee  theGeorgies,  whatever 
they  may  be  as  a  treatise  on  agriculture,  eternal  as  a  poen^ 
'  The  only  part  of  the  heap  of  blanders  that  Mr;  Camp^bll 
tui9  pv^ffkdy  Whieh  %f»  ttie  least  elaifl»  td^  any  afttenlion  froMl  *  teta^ 
sibie  man.  is  that  taken  from  Mr.  Knight  ;  and  which,  o»  tiMf^ 
aocount,  1  have  emraiued  with  more  respectfel  attentioD. 


POSTSCRIPT, 

'  .  .  .  .  ^ 

At  what  i  bttve  stated  in  sooote  part  qS  these  piiges.  mi|^  not  hm 
believed  without  iMroof,  I  tariyiseribe .  iiterall^  twoi  pasaages,  om 
from  my  Observations,  and  the  other  frooi^.X^ter  ti^  me,  by  which 
the  reader  will  see  the  shilto  ^  whiehf  auch  c^ppoaents  are  re- 
dtic«d«  • 

'^Jjetmenot  be  considerecl  at  tbiaking  that  tsb^  »ubjmi^ 
ALOME  conttitutes  poetical  exeeHefief,  llie  ejieeiitiofi  nta  be 
taken  info  cuntider^tion  at  ^  same  time^  fer  we  n^bl  Ail  arftep 
over  theCitKATioN  of  Bi^AeKMaay^vbut  be, aK»e  la  thft  touohetf 
of  animation  and  satire  in  Boileau!" — Bowles.       

^  I  am  aware  that  jfoti  ii|^^  to  a|Sigita/MiJ<^ofit  to  eneeutien! 
Let  me  not,  however^  yottsayj^^  bo'CODsiElerec^aa  diinkMii*  Aol  thi 
subject  consttttttea  peetieal  exeettelMfy^''  HereyHu- te«m  (as-  usaal) 
to  have  sfiidieij  ABCBiotriTY  of  exprbssion^^-^^Mao  D«9N 
WOT,' page '44;    '  '•"  ■.:■■.■;■■..•- 

Thalattff  limb  df  tfie  sentence,  which  ptitt  the  meaniitt  out  of 
dbubt,  is  omitted.    A*f ttlVstop  i»  puff  ifr  the  imlt^  of >  ttle  < IMMM« 
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teoce^  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  should  appear  am&i^uou^  ;  and 
then  I  am  boldly  accused  of  purposed  ambiguity ! ! !  No  reader 
could  believe  this^  if  he  had  not  seen  it !  and  I  leave  it  to  speak 
for  itself. 

The  whole  of  what  this  logician  ''has  proved'*  is  thus  sum- 
med up : 

''  I  have  PROVED  that  there  is  nothing  poetical  in  the  works  of 
nature  or  art !  1  have  proved  that  the  objects  you  call  poetical 
have  no  poetry,  abstracted  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  as- 
sociated by  the  poet ;  and  that  where  the  manner  is  not  poetical,, 
the  description  will  be  prosaic,  however  richly  it  may  be  sown 
with  your  poetical  images;  and  that  consequently  iu  all  cases  it  is 
the  manner  alone  that  couo^titutes  poetical  pre-eminence/' — Page 
last. 

.  The  first  is  not'' f^rovecl/' oor, can  be  "j^roved/'  unless  it  can 
be  **  proved^^  that  no  one  object  is  more  adapted  to  poetry  than 
another ; — adapted  to  poetfy,  being  my  definition  of  poetical ; 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  poetry  that  picturesque  does  to  paint- 
ing* 

.  To  the  second : — I  refer  my  reader  to  the  example  of  Black- 
MORE  and  BoiLEAU,  which  this  opponent  has  ^lesignedly, 
omitted* 

To  the  third :— I  deny,  if  by  "  treatment  afone^*  it  be  inferred,; 
that  the  most  successful  "  treatmenf*  of  epistles,  or  satires,  placet 
a  poet  in  the  same  file  as  the  most  successful  "  treatment**  of  an 
epic  poem. 

This  is  the  logician's- own   summary!  the  rest  is  confusion 

worse  confoimded,  quibbles,  word-catching,  blunders,  and  fraud,  a» 

far  as  I  can  comprehend  him.    He  quo  tea  die  lines, 

'<  He  who  would  see  Mdiose  aright^ 
Must  8«e  it  by  the  pt^  mkofhUght  P* 

He  quotes  Colli Ns's  Ode  to  Fear! !  as  if  he  had  never  beard, 
that  tragedy  was  founded  on.  terror  and  pity,  and  as  if  "fear'' 
was.not,a  pasjs^on! 

I  here  leave  Mr.  M'Dbbmot  ! 

Hav2[ig  given  this  summary  of  the  answer  to  me,  1  will  conclude 
by  giving  a  siunmary  of  my  principles,  to  which  this  affects  to  be 
an  answer :       . 

1.  That  there  are  some  objects,  both  in  nature  and  art,  more 
poetical,  that  is,  more  adapted  to  poetry^  than  others. 

2»  That  those  most  adapted  will  be  found  among  the  greatest 
otyecjts  in  nature. 

3.  That,  as  in  external  nature  there  exist  objects  more  suscep* 
lible  of  p^try  than  others,  from  their  beauty,  picturesque  appear- 
ance, }df^  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  power,,  Scc^fcc*;  sa 
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are  tbe  higher  passtoos  of  the  heart;  iiK^hiding  all  that  affects  the 
imagination,  more  adapted  to  poetry  than  the  manners  and  habits 
of  anyparticular  period* 

4.  That  the  subject,  whether  of  an  epic  poem,  or  tragedy,  or 
moral  epistles,  or  satire,  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  before 
the  rank  of  a  poet  in  his  art  can  be  determined,  let  his  execution, 
in  that  rank^  be  what  it  may. 

5.  That,  be  the  subject  what  it  may,  it  must  so  far  depend  on 
the  execution,  that  he  who  executes,  as  well  as  possible,  a  poem 
on  any  subjecl,  would  be  a  better  poet  than  he  would  be,  whose 
aul^ect  was  an  epic,  in  which  the  execution  entirely  failed. 

6.  That  if  of  three  p^fsts,  one  had  executed  an  epic  poem,  ano-. 
ther  a  tragedy,  and  the  third  a  most  pathetic  epistle,  one  work  of  ex- 
quisite imagination  in  mock<-heroic,  with  satires,  &c. ;  and  that 
these  three  poets  had  executed  their,  several  descriptions  of  poetry 
with  the  same  perfection,  viz.  an  epic  poem,  a  tragedy,  an  ode  or 
epistle,  or  a  mock-heroic,  Qr  moral  essays,  or  satires ;  that  then, 
those  who  had  so  executed  works  like  Paradise  Lost,  or  dramas  like 
Macbeth,  Othello,  Tempest^  As  you  like  it,  8cCp  would,  from  the 
nature  of  the  suDJects,  and  equal  execution,  according  to  my  prin- 
ciples,* and  the  prmciples  in  criticism  generally  admitted  and  ac- 
knowledged, be  proiM)unced  the  greatest  poets;  and,  therefore, 
Aat  PoPB,  with  ail  bis  execution,  never  could  be  placed  in  the 
same  rank  with  Milton  and  Shakkspeare.' 

These  are  the  deductions  from  my  principles,  which  neither  Lord 
Byron  nor  Mr.  Campbell  have  answered. 

*  So  far  from  depreciating  Pope,  I  believe  I  am  tbe  only  writer  who 
would  place,  and  who  has  placed,  him  above  Drti>zh  !  As  to  Mr.  M'Der- 
xot's  reasonings,  they  appear  to  me  &mk  sm^eoM  ^mly  he  met  by  ridicule. 
I  should  Qot,  indeed,  have,  said  «  word  tha(  k>oVed  I'llce  disrespect,  if  he,  as 
well  as  the  Critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  had  not  used  the  l^nguag^  of 
personal  flippancies  towards  me.  But,  in  return  for  the  kindness  expressed 
by  hhn,  that,  instructed  by  k^im,  I  may  remove  from  the  ranks  of  those 
**  who  write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made ''  ^wbioh  I  h«ire  not 
done) ;  I  hope,  under  the  hasty  exaipiuation  wjiich  h'm  JLetter  to  m.e  has 
undergone,  *'  he  may  remove"  from  the  rai)ks.  of  ^arping  verbal  hypercri- 
tics,  to  become  a  critic  with  larger  and  more  liberal  views,  to  scorn  dising^ 
nuous perversions, and  to  use  no  language,  unptovokidy  which  may  bethought 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  fair  cntip,  a  candid  man,  or  a  liberal 
scholar. 


J , 


VOL.  XX.  Pam.  NO.  XL.  « N 


AN 

ANSWER 


TO  A    : 


WRITER  IN  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

'MAnrrAtNift^, 

THAT  "  IN-DOOR  NATURE  "  IS  AS  POETICAL  AS  TJ^IE  JdAGNITICENCE 

OF  THE  CREATION ; 

That  exquisite  Delineations  of  Mimners  entitle  a  Poet  to  rank 
as  high  in  his  Art,  as  exquisite  Deline^tiom  of  the  Passions  of 
.    Nature. 


Non  81  te  riiperift}  inqiiftp^ 

Parent  BtUkCBi 


II     nt  -   •     itti 


It  will  be  observed,  that  io  Lord  Byron's  argument  little  was  said  respecting 
the  character  of  Pope  as  a  Poet ;  it  was  a  mere  literary  discussion,  evi- 
dently  in  part  hcidinagej  by  Lord  BVboN,  to  prove,  iii  the  dikdaiiifnl  lofti- 
ness of  genias,  that  he  could  mike  black  white.  It  Would  hiUiily  have 
required  an  answer,  had  not  so  many  unreflecting  people  deemed  it  can- 
elusive.  In  the  criticism  of  the  Writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  all  is  se^ 
rious  and  elaborate ;  and  it  is  so  far  more  difficult  to  answer,  as 
**  Yoru  true  no-meanilig  puzzles  more  than  wit.'*     ^ 

The  substance  of  the  Answer,  as  far  as  poetical  criticism  is  concerqed^I 
have  here  added,  that  the  reaa^r  ihay  form  his  o)[)iliioil. 


Db.  Wabton  had  declared^  or,  ^ccortling  tb  the  Quift^Fy 
Reviewer,  had  the  **  merit  of  first  declaring,  of  Pope.,  tkiat  he 
did  not  tbinic  him  at  the  head  of  his  profesaioD,  and  that  bis  species 
t^ poetry  was  not  the  most  excellent  one  of  the  art.'^ 

This  is  Wabton's  opinion,  attd  tlvis  is  hiihi^;  and  it^id  o)>it]ioik  t 
liave  supported  in  the  PHnciples  of  Poetry;  and  this  bpinioh  1 
.think  I  can  easily  defend  (though  I  believe  that  so  defined  it  will 
be  generally. admitted)  against  Dr.  Johnson^  Mn  CAMPBELt^and 
ttiie  Quarterly  Reviewer.  But  first  fbfr  Dr.  J^aKaoN.  Wtet 
says  the  Doctor  i 

*'  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  definition  will  only  show  the 
tiarrpwness  of  the  definen  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry 
to  be  found  ?*"  He  might  as  well  have  said,  *<  If  the  labk  be  not 
a  singing  bird^  where  is  a  singing  bird  to  be  found  i'*  Such  b  the 
Doctor's  logic  I 

^'  Aye !  but  such  a  defioer,'^  adds  the  critic,  '^  arose  iu  the  dis- 
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ciple  of  Wa&ton^  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles^  who  has  distiogiiish- 
ed  Ittoiself  in  this  iplb  controversy."  Now^  ^ch  a  definer  did 
not  arise  in  W.  h.  B«  He  was  not  ao  absurd  as  to  attempt 
'^  oircuDiscribing"  poetry  to  one  sipecies,  and  to  that  onb  spe- 
cies ALONE  !  He  never  Uiought»  and  never  implied  he  thought, 
that  Pope  was  not  a  poet,  or  that  any  definition  would  exclude 
him  from  a  most  high  order ;  but,  when  vague  claims  were  made,  as 
they  now  are,  respecting  his  absolute  supremacy  in  the  art — not  bi^ 
Ikra  of  art—4he  Rev.  W.  L.  JSowles  thought,  and  does  think,  not 
that  Pope  was  not  a  poet,  a  poet  the  most  finished  and  most 
«icel}ent  in  his  order,  but  that  his  order  was  not  the  highest  in 
poetry,  whilst  Homer, andSuAKESPBAitE, and  Milton  remain. 

And  he  must  here  also  observe,  that  he  did  hpt  enter  into  this 
**  idle  controversy"  voluntarily,  but  was  forced  into  it  by  total 
misrepresentation. 

1  proceed  to  OAasider  the  other  authority  which  this  critic  ad- 
vances, namely,  that  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  sentence  in  which  the  authority  of  his  name  is  produced  is 
this : 

<vMr.  Bowles  opens  his  observations  on  the  poetic  character 
of  Pope,  with  two  regular  propositions:  that  images  drawq 
ffom  what  is  SUBLIME  or  beautiful  in  Nature  are  more  po^ 
etical  than  images  drawn  from  art ;  and  that  passions  are  mor^ 
adapted  to  poetry  than  manners." 

This  is  my  proposition,  which  I  think  substantially  unanswerable. 
I  had  said  1  was  obliged  to  the  writer  for  being  so  far  fair,  in  this 
one  instance,  as  not  to  leave  out  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence !  I 
But  the  writer  did  not  do  so;  he  falsified  the  passage  on  purpose, 
leaving  out  ^  artificial  T  Ha  ttbi  erunt  artes!  Nevertheless, 
I  take  it  as  it  is.  This  is  my  position,  and  I  tht^k  it  unanswered 
imd  unanswerable^ 

Eor  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall  re-state  the  grounds  of  my 
^opinions. 

'^  All  images  drawn  from  what  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in 
die -woBKs  of  nature,  are  more  beautiful  and  sublipue  than  any 
images  drawn  from  art,'  and  they  are,  therefore,  per  se,  (abstract-^ 
«diy,)  mpitt  poetical !  }n  like  manner,  those  passions  of  the  human 
beart,  which  beloQ|  to  nature  in  general,  are  per  se  more  adapted 
lo  the  higher  species  of  poetry  than  incidental  tmd  transient 
manners!" 

1  have  not  Mr.  Campbell's  Specimens  at  hand,  and  asl  aip^ 
AOtw  answering  the  critic  ia  the  Quarterly  Review  iivbo  brings  the 
paasag^  against  me,  I  aoiusit  take  the  words  }^for(3  me. 

'  This  is  an  axiom,  not  a  **  theory.'' 
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^'  M  r.  C  A  M  p  B  B  L  L  judges,  that  the  exquisite  description  -  of 
artificial  objects  and  manners  is  not  less  gharactebistic  of 
GENIUS  than  the  description  of  simple  physical  appearances  f 

In  the  first  -place,  Campbell  overlooked  entirely  what  I  had 
made  the  chief  principle  of  poetry^  taking  his  opinions  at  second- 
hand from  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  critic  here  confines 
himself  to  the  Jirst  part  of  my  proposition.  Instead  of  answering 
even  this  part,  he  says,  the  '' exquisite  description*'  of  works  of  art 
is  not  less  characteristic  of  genius  than  descriptions  of  simple 
PHYSICAL  appearances!  Doubtlcss !  but  one  half,  and  thut 
the  most  essential,  of  my  proposition  is  entirely  omitted,  and  the 
other  half  mistaken.  Why  not  take  the  phtn  words  of  the  two 
propositions,  and  answer  "  negatur"  ? 

Without  talking  of  *' exquisite  description?'  of  aft  as*' charac- 
teristic of  genius,"  will  any  one  deny,  that  ''  images^  drawn  horn 
what  is  SUBLIME  or  beautiful  in  the  works  of  nature,  are 
MORE  beautiful  and  sublime  thdn  any  images  drawn  fromr  art,  and 
therefore,  per  $e,  abstractedly,  more  poetical?"  Will  this 
critic  deny  it  ?  Then,  why  confound  the  proposition,  by  talking  of 
*'  characteristics  of  genius,"  and  that  genius  todefinite?  .  Doubt- 
less!  because  Mr.  Campbell  must  define  what  he  means  by 
genius.  Cowley  had  as  much  genius  as  Milton,  but  not  for 
the  highest  orderis  of  poetry.  :» 

I  used  the  words  per  se,  designedly,  to  show  that,  let  works  of 
art  be  as  sublime  or  beautiful  as  they  might,  images  drawn  from 
what  is  SUBLIME  or  beautiful  tn'NATUKS^  l^t  is,  from  the 
great  and  beautiful  works  of  the  Almighty,  are  more  so,  and  there* 
fore  more  poetical,  more  adapted  to  poetry. 

What  would  be  the  mo9t  exquisite  desoriptkiii  of  Mr.  Cam f«^ 
bell's  ship,  abstractedly,  m  a  poetidal  c^i^ect,  in  comparison 
with  the  description  of  the  same  ship,  iiv  conjunction  wkh  the 
elements  of  nature?  Thi«  I  have  shown;  nor  have  I  aatdany 
thing  as  to  the  point  whether  the  ''  exquisite  description ''  of  this 
object  or  of  that  is  ''  tiilost  characteristic  of  genius !"  I  spoke  of 
the  invariable  principles  of  poetry.  An  ''  exquisite-'  painting /OD'^ft 
snuff-box  may  be,  for  aught  [  have  said  to  the  contrary^  character- 
istic of  genius,  so  fat-  sis  exqitisite  skill  goes,  in  that  line;  but  the 
most  exquisite  skill  in  that  hne  cannot  make  a  painter  so  emioeot 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  higher  orders  of  his  art,  as  the  Cartoons 
conceived  by  the  genius,  and  executed  by  the  baiu)^  of  a 
Raphael! 

I  turn  from  Dr.  JoHNsaN  and  Mr«  Campbell  to  my  critic* 
I  will  show  more  fairness  to  him  than  he  has  shown  to  me,  by 
transcribing,  word  for  word,  not  ^'  splitting  sentences/'  the  whole 
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bimiiairs  passage  in  which  he  displays  so  triumphatttly  bis.  con* 
snmmate  analytical  powers  of  philosophy  and  criticism. , 

''it  is  clear  to  us  that  a.  theory^  wihicb,  frequently  admitting 
%very  thing  the  votary  of  Pope  could  desire,  to  substantiate  the 
high  genius  of  his  master^  yet  teroiinates  in  excluding  the  poet 
from  '  the  bighest  order  of  poets/  must  involve  some  fallacy;  and 
this  we  presume  we  have  discovered  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  rais^ 

*  u  crilerioFiof  poetical  talents.'  Such  an  artificial  test  is  I'epugnant 
to  the  man  of  taste  who  can  take  enlarged  views^  find  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  trite  critic.  In  the  contrast  of  human  tebipers  and 
habits,  in  the  changes  of  circumstances  in  society,  and  the  conse* 
qiient  mutations  of  tastes,  the  objects  of  poetry  niay  be  different  iq 
different  periods ;  pre-eminent  genius  obtains  its  purpose  by  its 
acfacptation  to  this  eternal  variety;  and  on  this  principle,  if  we 
would  justly  appreciate  the  creative  faculty,  we  cannot  see  why 
PopB  should  not  class,  at  least  in  file,. with  Dante  or  Milton, 
It  is  probable  that  Pope  could  not  have  produced  an  'Inferno,' 
or  a  *  Paradise  Lost,*  for  his  invention  ,  was  ^se where  :  but  it  is 
equally  probable  that  Dante  and  Milton,  with  their  cast  of 
mind,  could  not  have  so  exquisitely  touched  the  refined  gaiety  of 

*  the  Rape  of  the  Lock/ 

**  It  has  frequently  been  attempted  to  raise  up  such  arbitrary  stand- 
ards and  such  narrowing  theories  of  art;  and  these  criterions  and 
'  invariable  priiKsiples'  have  usually  been  drawn  from  the  habitualprac* 
tices  and  individualtasles  of  the  framers ;  they  are  a  sort  of  concealed 
egotism,  a  stratagem  of  selfJove.  When  Mr.  Bowms  informs  us 
that  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  poet  *  is  to  have  an  eye  atten^ 
tiveto  andjamiliar  with*  (for  so  he  strengthens  bis  canons  of  criti- 
cism) 'erery  external  appearance  of  nature,  every  change  of  season, 
every  variation  of  light  and  shade,  every  rock  .every,  tree,  every  leaf, 
every  diversity  of  hue,  &c. ;'  we  all  know  who  the  poet  is  that  Mr, 
Bt>WLV8  so  fondly  describes.'     ^Here,   Hope,'  h^  adds,  'from 
ktfirmities  and  from  physical  causes,  was  particularly  deficient.'   In 
artifieial  life,  'he    perfectly  succeeded;  how  minute  in  his  de- 
sd^tioo  when  he  describes  what  he  is  master  of!  for  instance,  the 
game  of  ombre  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.< — If  he  had  been  gifted 
with  the  same  powers  of  observing  outward  nature^  I   have  no 
donbt  be  would  have  exhibited  as  much  accuracy  in  describing 
tlie  appropriate  beauties  of  the  forest  where  he  lived,  as  he  was 
able  to  describe  in  a  manner  so  novel,  and  in  colors  so  vivid,  a 
game  of  cards.'     It  happened,  however,  that  Pope  preferred  in- 
door to  out-door  nature ;  but  did  this  require  inferior  skill,'  or  less 

'  In  this  passase  I  had  In  view  Only  ieser^tive  poets,  particularly  Taoicr 
sov  and  CowpebT  so  that  there  was  no  **  concealed  egotism''  in  the  matter. 


■^ 
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of  the  creative  faculty,  than  Mr.  BowiBs's  nature?  in  Po-pe's 
artificial  life  we  discover  a  great  deal  of  nature ;  and  in  Mr. 
Bowles's  nature^  or  poetry^  we  find  moch  that  \%artiftcidL  On 
this  absurd  principle  of  definition  and  criterion,  Mr.  Words- 
worth, who  is  often  by  genius  so  true  a  poet,  is  by  his  theory 
so  mistaken  a  one.  Darwin,  too,  ascertained  that  'the  invaria- 
ble principle  of  poetry/  or,  in  his  own  words,  'the  essence  of 
poetry,'  was  picture.  This  was  a  convenient  principlefor  one  whose 
solitary  talent  lay  in  the  minute  pencillings  of  his  descriptions; 
and  the  idea  was  instantly  adopted  as  being  so  consonant  to  nature, 
and  to  Alderman  Boyd  ell,  that  our  author- painters  now  asserted, 
that  if  the  excellence  of  a  poem  consisted  in  forming  a  picture, 
the  more  perfect  poetry  would  be  painting  itself : — ^in  consequence 
oT  this  '  invariable  principle  of  poetry,'  Mr^  Suee,  in  his  briftbatil 
'  Rhymes  on  Art,'  declared,  that '  the  narrative  of  an  action*  is  not 
comparable  to  the  '  action  itself' before  the  eyes ;  and  Babkt  ar*- 
dentiy  exclaimed,  '  that  painting  is  poetry  realised  !'  To  detract 
from  what  itself  is  excellent,  by  parallels  with  another  species  of 
excellence,  or  by  trying  it  by  some  arbitrary  criterion,  will  ever  ter- 
minate, as  here,  in  false  criticism  and  absurd  depreciation.'' — Quar^ 
terly  Review, 

1  beg  the  reader  attentively  to  peruse  this  passage,  which  is  so 
luminous,  in  comparison  of  my  ''  mystic  dreams,"  and  which  ex- 
hibits such  powers  of  logical  and  accurate  discrimination.  I  tnight 
say,  asCiiiLLiNGWORTH  did,  when  he  heard  that  Knoxj  the  Je- 
suit, was  engaged  in  controversy  against  him, 

'  Si  Pergama  dextra 

Defendi  pottent,  etiam  £ic  defensa  videbo  I 

I  have  already  set  before  the  reader  the  whole  of  my  positions, 
which  he  has  garbled.  And  first,  I  would  ask  any  one,  who  compares 
my  general  passage  with  that  in  the  Quarterly,  to  say,  bona\fide, 
which  he  thinks  the  most  obscure  ?  Any  one,  in  half  a  moment,  could 
perceive  that,  in  speaking  of  the  ''execution"  of  a  poem,  1  spoke 
figuratively,  having  taken  the  expressions  "  subject"  and  "  ex- 
ecution" metaphorically,  from  the  art  of  painting.  I  will  not  insult 
the  reader's  understanding  by  supposing  he  is  ignorant  of  ^ 
meaning  of  the  terms  employed  to  define  "  execution.'^  The 
words  are  familiar  to  every  artist,  and  almost  to  every 'tom- 
mon  reader.  Need  I  say  what  is  the  execution  of  a  poem  ^--* 
The  whole  performance.  The  disposition  ?-^-The  distribution 
of  the  ^several  parts.  The  contrast  of  light  and  shade  f  Tke 
effect  produced  by  opposing  one  part  to  another.  Relief,  light 
and  shade,,  contrast,  colors  of  expression,  animation,  8cc.  are 
ail  taken  figuratively  from  one  and  "  the  same  art,"  painting,  and 
lare  common  expressions  of  criticism.  See  Johnson,  Pobb^  fcc* 

And  now  to  apply  t(>  the  logic  before  us : — 
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^  It  is  CI.XAR  to  110^  that  a  theory ^  which,  frequently  aduiitting 
every  thk^  the  votary  of  Pope  could  desirci  to  substautiate  the 
high  genius  of  )iis  inaster,  yet  terminates  in  excluding  the  poet 
firooi  .*  the  Ughest  order  of  po^ts,*  must  involve  some  fallacy/' 
Wliioh  commencement  seems  to  imply,  that  if  a  poet  is  Emitted 
to  be  of  a  very  •  high  order,  he  must  dierefore  necessarily  be  also 
ofthe^' HIGHEST  ORDER  r  But  the  logician's  sagacity  is  not 
long  before  it  begins  to  perceive  the  ^^ fallacy  !*'  '^  4°^  ^^^^  ^® 
presume  we  have  discovered  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  raise 

A  CRITERION  OF  POETICAL   TALENTs/' 

My  *^  criterion''  went  only  to  ascertain  the  rank  in  poetry,  to 
^faich  ihcj  successful  execution  of  an  epic  poem,  a  tragedy,  or  sa- 
tire, severally  entitled  the  authors.  If  Shakespeare  had  writ* 
ten  satire,  equal,  in  execution,  as  satire,  even  to  Macbeth,  would 
he  bave  been  so  great  a  poet  ?  The  question  answers  itself. 

JkB  I  have  never  said  any  thing  about ''  criterion,"  farther  than 
concerned  the  ^'  execution^  of  a  poem,  I  presume  the  critic  is  not 
a  jot  nearer  discovering  the  fallacy,  if  fallacy  there  be,  than  he  was 
before ! 

From  the  **  fallacy,''  which  the  critic  presumes  he  has  discover- 
ed, be  goes  on  rapidly.  **  Such  an  artificial  test  is  repugnant  to 
AemsMot  taste,  who  can  take  enlarged  views,  and  to  the 
experience  of  the  t.rue  critic  !" — Quarterly  Review, 

The  ^' theory,"  of  which  this  **troe  critic"  has  found  the 
failacy,  next  becomes  ^n  **  artificial  test ;"  and  now  the  '^  fallacy" 
and  **  artificial  test"  are  thus  summarily  and  satisfactorily  provedi 
by  those  who  have  ^^  such  enlarged  views !" 
Header, 

'*  Attentis  auribus  adsta !" 

*^  In  the  contrast  of  human  tempers  and  habils,  in  the  changes  of 
drcmnstances  in  society,  and  the  C4>nsequent  mutation  of 
tastes,  the  OBJECTS  of  poetry  may  be  different  in  differ^ 
ent  periods  a  "  indeed! 

I  marvel,  then,  what  could  have  made  Homer  the  eternal 
FATHER  OF  POETRY,  amidst  all  contrast  of  human  tempers  and 
habits,  in  all  changes  of  society,  in  all  mutations  of  taste.  But  we 
must  not  interrupt  the  now  rapidly  running  stream  of  this  frothy 
and  shallow  sophistry. 

Contrast  of  ^^  tempers  and  babits,  changes  of  circumstances  in 
society,  mutation  of  tastes !"  Tfa^Oy  not  passions,  imaginations, 
affections,  are  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  objects  of  poetry, 
and  these  are  all  changeable,  as  changes  of  society,  and. mutation  of 
^^-taste,"  operate !  ^*  Pre-eminent  genius,''  we  are  told,  .^'  attains  its 
purpose  by  its  adaptation  to ''  this  eternal  variety ;"  (the  eternal  varies 
ty  of  hubits,  tastes,  &c.)  and  qow  for  *'  qHod  erat  demonstrandum ;" 
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thus,  my  '^  fallacy*'  being  oveitumed^  the  opposite  principles  beio^ 
readily  granted — that  the  objects  of  poetry  are  mutable,  not  eternal^ 
as  mutable  as  ^'  kidnts  Boni/atkioM/'  then  we  jiMsp  to  ihe  condu* 
sion,  which  that  iostantaneously  follows !  ^'  Oa  this  priiieiple,  if  we 

MTOttU  JUSTLY    AFF'.RB^I  ATE  the  creative /oCtf/ty,  WE   CANNOT 

see  why  Pope  sbouM  not  class,  at  least  in  file,  with  Dante  and 
Milton  V — Quarterly  Review. 

"  We  deem  this  nratter  well  made  out/'  said^'  John  the  Saint/' 
to  '/Mat//  in  Prior's  witty  fable  of  <'£rle  Robert's  Mice!" 
and  if  our  readers  think  it  as  well  *^  made  out'*  by  such  ^^Jkllades*' 
as  these,  and  such  baseless  arguments,  d  la  bonne  heure  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  not  to  impede  the  career  of  this  '^  true"  cri<^ 
tic's. triumph,  let  us  see  what  follows.  •^ 

''It  is  PROBABLE  PoPE  could  not have  produced  an  Inferno, 
or  Paradise  Lost."  (Probably  not:)  '' for  his  invention  layelse^ 
where :"  (undoubtediy,  and  mnong  subjects  less  poetical ;  but)  it 
"is  eqiuillff  probable  that  Milton  and  Dante  could  not  have 
so  exquisitely  touched  the  refined  gaiety  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock!'' 
Probably  not ;  but,  Dii  bom  I  what  a  discovery !  who  would  have 
surmised^  that  Milton  and  Dante,  with  their  cAfiT  of 
MIND,  could  not  ao  exquisitely  have  touched  the  refined  gaiety,  of 
the  *^  Rape  of  the-Lock  1"  TAere/bre,  is tPoPE  of  "  the  sassmfik 
with  Milton  and  DanteJ" 

Even  for  this  laat  thought  the  wiitor  is  mdebied  to  ene, 
whose  critkum  he  holds  so  chaap;  though  1  should  nevei  have 
thought  of  apply ing  the  obsertcatif^n  as  i^bmi  doneythat  because 
Milton  could  not  write  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  aodPoFS  could 
not  write  Paradise  Lost^  one  poet  was  in  the  same  file  with  the 
other! 

Merely  to  show  that  some  great  critics  may  borrow  of  those 
"  whose  principles"  they  affect  to  despise,  1  extract  a  note  to 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  from  the  last  edition. 

"  This  poem  is  founded,  however,  upon  local  manners,  and  of 
all  poems  of  that  kind  it  is  undoubtedly  far  the  best ;  whether  we 
consider  the  exquisite  tone  of  raillery,  the  musical  sweetness,  &c» 
of  the  versification^,  the  management  of  the  story,  or  the  kind  of 
fancy  and  airiness  given  to  the  whole:  but  what  entitles  it  to  its 
high  claim  of  peculiar  poetic  excellencies  f — The  powers  of  ima- 
gination, and  the  felici^  of  invention,  displayed  in  adopting,  and 
most  artifuliy  conducting^  a  machinery  so  fanciful,  so  appropriate, 
so  novels  aqd  so  poetical.  The  introduction  of  Discord,  &c«  M 
machinery  in  the  Lutrin,  is  not  to  be  mentioned  at  the  same  time* 
Sueh'a  bekig  a»  Discord  waU  suit  a  hundred  subjects ;  but  the  ele-* 
gant,  theairy  s^lpfa, 

'  <  Loose  to 'the  wind  whose  airy  aurnients  flew,  .   ^ 

Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  nlmy  dew, 
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Dipt  in  the  ripest  tincture  uf  the  ^kieSy 
Where  light  disports,  in  ever  miogli^jgdjeB :' 

siictift  beiuf  as  this  b  suited  alone  ta  the  idebtical  and  pecuitatf 
poem  in  wUch  itis  eaiployed.  I  will  aow  go  a  alep  farther  in 
appreciating  the  elegance  and  beanty  of  thiti.poeni;  and.I  wouM 
a9k  the  questiooy — ^Letany  other,  poet,  D&ybsn,  WAiit^Em^ 
Cowl  BY,  or  Gray,  &e  assigned  this  sabject^and  this  fnacAinery ; 
could  they  have  pro<faioed  a  work  mltogethew  so  correct  and  beau* 
tiful,  from  the  same  given  materials  ?  Let  us,  howewer,  still  remem-* 
'  ber,  that  this  poem  is  founded  on  local  mannerg,  and  the  employment 
of  the  sylphs  is  in  artificial  Hf'e ;  for  this  reason  the  poem  must 
have  a  secondary  rank,  when  considered  strictly  and  truly  widi  re-^ 
gard  to  Its  poetry.  Whether  Pope  would  have  excelled  as  much 
in  loftier  subjects,  of  a  general  nature,  in  the  high  mood  of  Lyci» 
das,  the  rich  colorings  of  Comus,  and  magnificent  descriptions 
and  sublime  images  of  Paradise  Lost  ?  or  in  painUng  the  charac- 
ters and  employments  of  aerial  beings,' 

<  That  tread  the  ouse  of  the  salt  deep, 
Or  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north,' 

is  another  question*  He  has  not  attempted  it ;  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  failed ;  but  to  have  produced  a  poem  infinitely  the 
hi|^st  of  its  kind,  and  which  no  other  poet  could  perhaps  altb^ 
gether  have  done  so  well,  is  surely  very  high  praise^  TlBi%  exceiienee 
as  .Popb's  owm^Jhe  in/emority  is  in  the  mbfttct:;  nof  one  under- 
stood better  that  eacellent  rule  of  Horace, 

•  Sunile  mateliein,  ktJ-^-^am^M^t  Pops." 

I  give  this  extract  for  you  to  ponder  on ;  in  the  mean  Hme,I  must 
ask^  Why  do  you  say  1  have  pronounced  the  **  subjects"  of  Pope's 
poetry  not  poetical  i  Why,  in  the  language  of  that  entertaining 
book,  the  "  Quarrels  of  A&ihors,"  '*  perplex  controversy  by  a  sub- 
tle change  of  a  word  ?"  This  art  you  have  studied  with  the 
greatest  success,  as  you  have  so  well  and  so  admirably  \  illus* 
trated  it,  (in  another  place  of  this  identical  criticism,  which  will 
be  hereafter  spoken  of)  **  by  breaking  up  of  a  sentence,"  or  con- 
triving some  ABSURDITY  in  the  shape  of  inference,  to  get  rid  of  it 
in  a  "  MOCK  triumph  T" 

Now  if^  in  thb  illustration  of  the  *^  subtle  arts,"  by  which  ^  con- 

'  An  example  of  aU  theu  arts  is  shown  in  this  very  criticism  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  leaving  cot  the  word  '^so,''  which  makes  all  the  difference; 
**  breaking  up  a  sentence/'  as  is  literallv  done,  and  shamefully^  in  what  is 
said  of'Mr.  Bowles's  want  of  having  <<  explained  himself,'' wheii  the  sentence 
which  elucidates  his  meaning  is  entirely  left  out;  and  this  is  done,  by  ^con^ 
trivhig  ufme  akmrdUy^  in  the  shape  of  an  inference,  to  get  rid  of  it  by  a  tuock 
triumph  /"  Who  that  observes  these  arts  does  not  instanUjr.  exclaim,These 
little  weapons,  against  the  laws  of  war,  are  insidious^  practised  in  this  WAa 
or  woaDs ! ! — Quarrels  ov  Autbors,  page  99. 
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troversy  is  perplexed/'  yon  had  not  left  out,  $ubfilely,  one  small 
wordy  consisting  of  two  letters  *^  (so)/  my  meaning  would  not  have 
beta  '^^  perplexed/^  nor  would  s«ich  disiogeniioiis  modes  of  meeting 
a^qvcstion  haire  assumed  lor  a  moment  the  appearance  of  a  **  moek 
tiniiiiph  !^  Have  the  goodness  to  insert  the  little  word  ^  sp/' 
which  yott  thus  subiilebf.  left  out)  and  you  will  not  do  injustice  to 
me  or  the  public ;  for  my  meaning  will  then  be  <to  winch  1  adhere^ 
Bolwithatanding  all  such  profonnd  arguments  as  you  hav^  brought 
againat  it),  that  the  ^^sufcgects"  of  satires  are  not  so  '^  poeticai^'* 
as  those  sobjeets  which  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  pass^ns. 

iUid  if  this  be  admitted,  it  would  fbllow,  that  a  p>oem  mi^  be 
in  its  ''  execution"  (a  word  which,  together  with  ^^  subject,*' 
though  ao  ''dark"  to  this  logician,  I  have  taken  fr^m  Pope's 
FOS'TSCRiPT  tothe  Odyssey !)  complete,  and  yet  notbesopoetjca/ 
aaa  greater  ''subject/'  treated  with  powers  of '^  execuCion*' in 
every  respect- equal  to  the  **  subject !" 

Then,  it  would  follow  that  the  ''  Rape  of  the  Lo0k/^  though, 
in  point  of  its  peculiar  fancy  and  oonsttmoiate  ''  execution/'  it  be 
the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  might  yet,  in 
point  of  poetry,  remain  for  ever  inferior  to  such  a  poem  as  the 
Paradbe  Lost ;  as  much  as  the  beautiful ''  Belinda/' surrounded  by 
while-igloved  beaux,  on  the  bosom  of  the  ailver  Thames,  in  the 
aamBoeraiit/shine,  and  Whilst  the  safh  are  fanned  by  the  wings  of 
sylpha,  isfi  pietQre,lbough  delightful  and  poetical,  far  lesspoeticai 
tbaoi  that,  when 

^  The  planets  rn  their  stations  listr'aiog  stood, 

As  Ta£  BaiGQT  POMP  ASCENDED,  J UaiLA)IT/' 

Paradise  Lost. 

You  say  ''  we  presume,  we  have  found  the  ^fallacy'  of  Mr. 
Bov/hEs's  theory  r  V/iihout  presuming  at  all,  l.wUl  point  out 
the  fallacy  of  your's  in  two  minutes.  It  is  in  confining  the  invari- 
able principles  of  poetry  to  the  ''  criterion"  of  talents,  and  in 
supposing  I  ever  conceived  that  ^*  manners,"  &c.  might  not  be 
poetical,  when  all  1  said  was,  that.PASsiPNs  were  more  so. 

No  criterion ,  of  talents,  as  talents,  were  sjppken  of  or  intended, 
I  confined  myself  to  the  "  Principles  of  Poejry,"  reckoning Jthe 
more  .serious  as  the  more  siiblime,  pathetic,  or  beautiful,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  accordant  to  the  higher  class  of  poetry.  But, 
in  this  article,  no  discrimination  is  made,  either  from  ignorance  or 
confusion  of  ideas,  between  the  province  of  epic  poetry  and  that 
of  tragedy  or  comedy^, between  poems  or  novels,  1  might  almost 
say  between  ver^e  and  prose;  for  if  talents  were  tobe;madea 
^^eriterion,"  they  would  apply  as  much,  undoubtedly,  to  the  de« 
scriptton  of  manners,  as  to  the  pourtraying  of  passions.  iNay,  to 
produce  such  a  poem  as  Hudibras,  or  such  a  'history  as  Don 
Quixote,  would  evince  certainly  as  much  talents  as  to  produce  the 
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Fatry  Quecfi;  But  ii)  whkh  t«<ouM  yott  look  for 'the  jnost^  enen- 
tial  poetry  ?  Wtioin  h^ooM  you  cali  th«  greater  poet  ^ 

BM  the  very  argument  defeats  itself.  For,  \(^  fluoliuattiig«ioi». 
ners  and  habih"  are  •subjects  as  f>6etkai  a»  works  of  tfa«  itnugiMi. 
tion  and  passions,  die  represenMition  of  theiie  munners  mid  /uAits 
can  never  be  perfeeCly  understood^  of  the  propriety  -of  tbe  repre* 
sentation  feh/exoe|>t  dumg  the  period  in  wfaidi  ibey  prevail.  Aa 
8ueh  manners  and  habits  fluctuate,  the  repreaentation*  of  tbem^ 
however  interesting  at  the  time,  must  lose  the  greatest  pttft  of  its 
charm.  Is  this  the <:aim  with  Hom'er^  or  Sophoclbs^  or  £u- 
BiPiDES^  where  the  etxupiMro¥  irvp  never  expires  ?  Is4iis  the  case 
with  TH£<K;iiiTOSy  whose  xoAa  Ti/uffVA,  Sce.  are  jft  this  moment «« 
beautiful' and  fresh  as  when  they  were  firat  transcribed  from  living 
nature  ?  These  fpoeu  remain,  ^nd  these  wiil  remain,  wbatoter 
*^  habits'*  or  '^  manners"  may  prevail  at  different  periods^  and  what- 
ever generations  may  rise  or  pass  away  on  the  <faoe  c£  the  globe; 

^'  'By  the  consent  of  the  crilrcs,  (sayfl  Dr.  Johnson,)  the 
FIRST  pnttse  of  gefuos  k  due  to  tbe  writer  of  an  epic  poem^aa 
it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the  powers  which  are  singly  aufli^ 
feient  for  any  other  composition.*' 

Now  even  this  great  critic  did  not  take  into  considertflion  4he 
^*  execution/'  or  performance,  of  the  said  epic ;  and,  tfaeiefove, 
according  to  his  vie^vs,  not  mtne,^LitCKMORB  rnw^t  be  a  greater 
poet  than  Pope  !  But  thi^  i  deny;  and  must  refer  the  veaderto 
what  I  before  bad  written  concerning  the  subject  and  execution  of 
a  **  poem."  Whatever  Dr.  Jor'NSX)N  -might  have  thought  of  the 
**  universal  eomevit  of  the  critics^**  had  he  lived  to  see  certaki 
criticisms  in  the  Review  we  speak  of^  he  would  have  found  son»e 
radicals  in  their  profession,  who  cared  not  ^jot  for  this  ^^  universal 
consent;"  who  confounded  epic,^  tragic,  tragicomical,  comic, 
elegiac,  '^  I  N-bo OR  and  out-of-door"  nature,  the  province  of 
morals,  novels,  Bnd  farces ;  and  asserted  that,  to  the  'writer  of 
moral  epistles  and  satires,  the  first  praise  of  genius  is  due,  quoad 
poetry,  as  much  as  to»the  winter  of  the  epic;  and  that,  therefore, 
Fop£  may  be,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  preference  of  in-door 
nature,  of  the  '^  same  file"  vtrirrtH  Mjlton  A^^oDANtr^M!' 

'This  definition,  I  thiok,  (pace  dixerim^)  is  ndt  quite  acfeurate ;  for,  in  my 
<)pinion,  it  wditklhavet  been  more  jiist  to  haTe\sait)>  '^the  highest  praise  of 
poetry  is  due  to  the^ucceM/u/  writer  of.an  epic  poem." 

Dr.  Johnson  speaks  with  accurate  distinction,  and  with  his  usual  sense 
and  eloquence,  when  he  says, '' Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem,  with  respect  to  de- 


*'The  ni^'ec^'of  this  poem  is  t(mi;erjsa%  and  pe^pe^tiaZ/y  interesting)''  and 
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Accor^i^  to  tUs  '^  cHscoverji"  all  foriner  critics  may  as  well 
hide  their  diminished  heads,  ancient  and  modem ;  but  this  indeed, 
10  the  language  of  the  Reviewer,  will  '^  be  the  triumph  of 
THE  future!"  In  the  mean  time,  Homer  will  remain  on  his 
'^  throne  of  adamant;"  for  it  must  be  indeed  the  ^'  triumph  of 
the  future"  that  would  place  on  the  same  throne  the  most  poetical 
writer  of  moral  essays  or  satires  the  world  ever  produced. 

The  principles  of  poetry,  in  this  sense,  are  invariable  and 

ETERNAL. 

If  the  higher  principles  of  poetry  be  thus  eternaly  it  follows  that 
he  who  exerts  his  talents  on  the  highest  poetical  subject ;  he  who 
sustains  a  flight  equal  to  that  subject;  who,  in  pursiiing  it,  executes, 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  most  sublime  subject ;  he  who 
thus  conceives  and  executes  such,  and  so  great,  a  subject,  will 
stand  superior  to  him  who  may  have  displayed  as  much  judgment 
and  powers  of  execution  on  a  gayer  and  more  evanescent  theme ; 
and  therefore  Milton,  and  Dante,  and  Homer, and  Shakes- 
peare, must  stand,  in  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  art,  supe- 
rior to  Pope. 

As  the  critic  cannot  see  why  Pope  may  not  be  classed  in  the 
same  file  with  Milton  and  Dante,  we  can  only  wonder,  whilst 
he  was  so  animated  with  his  subject,  that  he  had  not  also  put  him 
in  the  same  file  with  Homer  and  Sophocles,  for  he  might  with 
as  much  propriety  have  done  one  as  the  other. 

And  now.  Sir,  one  more  word  about  '^  principles  of  poetry/' 
Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  art  which  is  not  founded  on  "  some 
invariable  principles  T  There  are  ^'  invariable  principles  of  paint- 
ing/' '^  invariable  principles  of  poetry,''  and  let  me  whisper  to  you, 
in  every  honest  mind  ''invariable  principles  of  criticism,"  ^tro  of 
which  are,  not  to  deal  dishonestly  and  fraudulently  with  the  ai^u- 
meiits  of  the  writer  whose  opinion  you  controvert ;  not  to  cut  the 
sentences  in  halves,  and  think  to  '^  reply"  to  them 

"  By  a  fool-born  jest." 

There  is  another  ''  invariable  principle*'  of  criticism,  which  ought 
to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  It  is  this, ''  not  to  write  on  a  sub- 
ject till  you  know  a  little  about  it !" 

As  to  my  own  *'  principles  of  poetry,"  suffer  me  to  try  once 
more  to  set  you  a  little  right.  Darwin's  principle  of  trying  po- 
etry universally  by  paintif^  is  limited  and  confined  indeed ;  foi>  by 
such  a  criterion,  the  highest  part  of  poetiy,  which  relates  to  the 
imagination  and  passions,  must  be  excluded.    But,  with  respect  to 

as  « light  and  shade''  is  not  understood  by  my  critic,  any  more  than  '*  sub- 
ject and  execution,"  I  may  just  mention  some  further  expressions:  '^In  a 
GREitT  work  theie  are  vicissitudes  oflufmnout  and  opaque  parts.*'— Lira  of 

MiLTOV. 
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tbe'priii€i|>le8  jou  combat  being  limited  and  confined,  nothing  was 

erer  so  remote  froiii  the  truth. 

The  eye  of  the  poet  may  be  truly  said  to  glance  from 

^  Earth  to  heaven. 
From  heaven  to  earth.'' 

The  ideal  and  visible  worlds  are  his  province.  In  the  ideal^  beings 
of  imagination,  connected  with  images  of  terror,  power,  glory, 
beauty  ;  such  as  ''  ride  the  storm,''  or  "  play  in  the  plighted  clouds,'' 
wake  at  his  bidding.  In  the  visible  world,  objects  and  pictures, 
the  most  magnificent,  or  the  most  lovely  in  the  works  of  God,  are 
before  him, — all  passions,  and  affections,  and  emotions,  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  heart,  are  the  great  poet's  peculiar  subjects.'  The 
principles,  then,  I  have  built  on,  when  closely  examined,  will  be 
found  to  be .  those  of  Lo  n  o  i  n  u  s  and  Horace;  which  are  derived 
primarily  from  eternal  nature.  But  works  of  art,  which  can 
only  belong  to  the  ''visible  diurnal  sphere,"  are  not  excluded; 
these,  however,  become  poetical,  as  they  associate  more  or  less 
with  ideas  of  power,  magnificence,  beauty,  all  of  which  have  their 
origin  in  Nature.  Thus, ''  the  aqueducts,  temples,  obelisks,"  of 
which  Milton  has  made  so  fine  a  use,  become  more  poetical,  as 
combined  with  moral  associations  or  picturesque  effect. 

To  these  succeed  high  moral  satire,  habits  and  manners  and  cha- 
racters of  artificial  life,  which  may  be,  in  the  master's  work,  mixed 
and  combined,  almost  ad  infiniium. 

But  as  poetry  approaches  this  province,  it  necessarily  assumes 
more  the  character  of  wit.  And  to  show  that  this  opinion  will  not 
be  the  ''triumph  of  the  future,'*  as  this  writer  affectedly 
calls  it,  I  will  quote  only  one  passage  from  that  critic,  who  was  the . 
great  sublime  he  drew,  and  who  was,  at  least,  as  truue  2l  critic  as 
himself: — 

"  1  bave  digressed  thus  far,  for  the  sake  of  showing  as  I  observed 
before,  that  a  decrease  of  the  pathetic  in  great  orators  and  poets  of- 
ten ends  in  the  moral  kind  of  writing.  Thus  the  Odyssey, 
furkiishtng  us  with  rules  of  morality,  drawn  from  that  course  of  life, 
ivhich  die  sUTToits  leadin  THE  valace  of  Ulysses,  has  in 
ftome  degree  the  air  of  a  comedy,  where  the  various  manners 
of  men  are  ingeniously  and  faithfully  described."— 
Longinus,  , 

The  reader  will  see  from  the  sketch  I  have  drawn,  that  the  works 
of  art  aitd  manners  of  men  are  not — they  were  never  thought  of 
being — excluded  from  the  province  of  poetry ;  but  be  they  as 
poetical  as  th^y.may^  the  greater  passions  are  more  so,  and  I  only 

'TetyUOtwithstanding  thi%I  am  accused  of  confinipg  all  my  ideas  of  po- 
etry to^ternal  .nature ! 
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contend  for  thk;  and  thtt^  iherefore.  Pope,  exquisite  as  be  i«y 
cannot  be  ranked  in  the  same  file  with  the  poet  of  Macbeth,  .^iog 
Lear,  or  Paradise  Lost.  As  tq  mj  definition  being  limited,  I 
would  request  to  know  whose  definitions  are  most  limited,  those 
which  are  bounded  by  the  vastness  of  heaven,  or  those  which  are 
confined  to  a  London  square  i 

Now,  I  repeat^  nothing  was  said  by  me  about  ''a  criterion  of 
talents!'' — It  is  probably  as  difficult  to  write  a  good  comedy  aa  a 
fine  tragedy— -to  paint  a  Falstaff  as  a  Lem*.  Popb  found  it  more 
diffioidt  to  tranalate  those  parts  of  Hombk  which  were  least 
poetical:  but  it  is  not  these  that  placed  Homer  on  his  eternal 
Ihrbne;  It  may  require,  for  aught  I  know,  as  much  talent  to 
describe  the  **  habits  and  manners  of  the  suitors,''  and  their  '^  in- 
door nature ;"  but  where  does  the  poetry  (in  the  last  books  of  the 
•Odyssey)  lie  i  Every  one  will  instantly  exclaim,  in  the  half-fa- 
mished dog  that  recognises  his  old  master,  and  dies,  having  seen 
him ;  in  the  aifectionate  wife,  bending  over  the  bow  of  her  long- 
lost  husband ;  in  that  husband,  after  so  long  an  absence,  a  forlorn 
stranger  in  his  own  hall,  essaying  and  bending  it ;  in  the  cottage  pf 
fiuma^uf,  &c.  These  are  scenes,  upon  which  the  feelings  rest. — By 
my  *'  theory,'*  as  the  critic  calls  it,  which  is  only  common  sense,  no- 
thing, is  excluded.  Pictures^  passions,  characters,  manners,  habits, 
morals,  have  all  their  pla^es^  But  the  characteristic  differencej  as 
far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  is  pointed  out. 

Having  mentioned  the  Odyssey,  and  quoted  what  Long  inus 
has  so  justly  said,  I  may  here  make  some  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  they  connect  themselves  with  wbat  has  been  before  laid 
down. 

The  Odyssey,  indeed,  as  Pope  truly  says,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Iliad.  '^  The  poems  are  totally  different,  but  botn  are 
master-pieces  in  their  kind."  Nor  is  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  to  be 
compared  with  the  Paradise  Lost ;  but  when  uncertain  claims  are 
made,  those  works  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  whether 
epic,  tragic,  dramatic,  i^oral,  or  pathetic,  which  place  the  poet 
iiiOHEST  in  his  art,'  supposing  the  execution  of  either  eqjual. 

^  We  «nay  here  observe  a  remack  of  Pops  on  this  passage,  in  his  post- 
script to  the  Odyssey.  Of  Longinus  he  says,  '<  that  in  his  own  narttadar 
taste,  and  with  respect  to  the  sublime,  he  (JLovoivvs)  preferred  the  Iliad,*' 
&c. 

But  Pope  adds  this  partioular  distinction,  ^  thatHoBuAca  gives  the  piiefei>- 
ence  rather  to  the  Odyssey,  in  the  ^if tie  to  Lollins,  and  in  the  Art  of 
Poetry!" 

It  appears  to  rae  that  Pope  seemed  to  feel  that  the  criticism  of  LoKonua 
on  the  sublime  in  poetry,  and  what  he  said  of  the  inferiority  of  .fiMmnerf  to  pas- 
siongy  touched  his  own  character  as  a  poet,  who  oertainly  was  mose  distin- 
guished for  painting  "manners,"  than  reaching  the  great  sublime  of  his 
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^«80ciatioiid  of  Nature  may  be  varied^  coanbined,  aixecl^  dmost 
to  infinitttdey  jet  the  basis  be  the  same,  as  to  poetkal  principles^ 
tvbicb  are  referred  through  all  to  the  source  of  what  is^  subUiDey 
beautiful,  and  pathetic  ;  aod  thus,  the  eternal  Ikie  of  poetic  expel* 
lence  will  not  ^*  be  defined  by  sonse  arbitrary  criterion,"  oor  wiU 
the  ioquiry  ternunate  **  in  fake  criticism  aind  absurd  depredation,*' 
but  by  unvarying  principles  of  **  just  criticism  and  fair  ap-t 


FBEClATlON." 


Having  thus  examined  in  return  this  ''  true  criticV  theory,  let 
me  be  indulged  in  comparing  what  he  calls  **  Mr.  Bowles's  Na- 
ture/' and  what  I  may  surely  call  his — ^in-door  Nature* 

"  Nature,"  he  profoundly  observes,  "  is  a  critical  term  which 
the  Bowles's  have  been  two  thousand  years  explaining  T^ 


art ;  and  therefore  he  covertly  brings  in  Horace's  ofHuion,  which  he 
u  in  favor  of  a  poem,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  founded  on  manners, 
fiut  Horace,  in  what  he  said  of  the  Odyssey,  either  in  the  Epistle  to 
LolliUSy  or  in  the  Art  of  Poetry,  had  not  in  view  poetry,  but  morals  only. 
In  the  Epistle  to  Lolliusi  who  appears  from  the  text  to  be  a  young  man 
lik^  to  be  led  away  by  his  pasBioits,  he  especially  points  out  the  example 
of  virtue  and  witdom:  how  Ulysses  avoided  the  cup  of  Circe,  and  turned 
fi-oii^the  song  of  the  Syrens !  Then  he  proceeds  to  jtpeo/b  of  the  intemperance 
of  the  suitofif  &c.  Morals  and  not  poetry  were  the  objects  of  this  epistle, 
addressed  to  a  young  man,  who  thus  might  learn  from  bis  own  early  stU'- 
dies,  not  so  much  the  lessons  of  taste,  but,  what  he  more  needed,  regulation 
of  conduct.  In  the  Art  of  Poetry,  when  Horace  speaks  particularly  of  the 
unassuming  introduction  of  the  Odyssey,  in  opposition  to  the  bombast  style 
Which  he  reproves,  he  fixes  the  imagination  airectly  on  the  poetical  parts  of 
the  Odyssey,  arising  from  an  humble  beginning,  like  fire  rising  from  smoke, 
•—and  expressly  says  of  Homer,  that  from  hence  he  draws^ 

<<  speciosa  miracula, 
Antiphaten,  Scyllam,  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdin.'' 
And  Horace  has  not  left  unrecorded  bis  precise  definition  of  poetry^  when 
he  says  so  distinctly,        * 

*  Neque,  si  quis  scribat,  uti  nos, 

Sermotai  fkropiora,  putes  bunc  esse  Poetam. 

Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os 
,  Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem." 

Ahd  he  brings  an  example  mure  particular  still,  that  there  might  never  be 
a  Aiisuinderstanding  of  hi^  meaning  in  appreciating  the  high  rank  of  the 
Father  of  Poetry : 

"  Nob,  si  priores  Mieonius  tenet 


Scues  Humerus.  PindaricsB  latent, 
Ceseque  et  Alcsel  minaces. 


Stesicfaorit|t]e  grava  Camoen%^ 
Nee,  si  qaid  elnn  lusit  Anacresto, 
Delevit  €etas ;  spirat  adhuq  amor, 
V'ivuntque  commissi  calores 
^olis  fiditMJs  puellae/' 
Now,  would  atiy  one  think,  that  because  Horace  gave  the  first  place  to 
Homer,  he  ^  deprecktes/'  or  Sought  to  depreciate,  the  exquisite  beauty  ef 
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Who  aod  what  the  Bowles's  are,  I  know  as  little,  as  this  arch- 
cockney,  when  he  **  sits  down  to  square  the  circle,"  knows  of  Na- 
ture ;  bat  Ais  I  am  sure,  the  family  of  the  Bowles's  are  honored 
by  the  remark,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  considered  lovers  of  the 
great  prototype  of  all  that  is  sublime  or  beautiftil  in  art. 

If  any  **  explanation"  were  necessary,  the  Bowles's  need  not  be 

consulted^  when  even  in  criticism  the  expresshre  language  was  at 

band,  from  authority  that  will  not  be  doubted : 

*  First,  follow  Natusb,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  ber  just  standard,  waica  fs  still  the  same. 
UvEBaiHO  Nature,  stiU  divinely  bright. 
Ope  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light. 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test,  of  art  !  V* 

Etiay  en  Criticism. 

This  general  opinion,  thus  admirably  and  elegantly  expressed,  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  what  I  have  laid  down,  even  if 
it  shoiild  not  be  so  clear  as  I  wish  to  make  it ;  and  if  the  Bowles's 
have  been  for  two  thousand  years  ringing  chimes  and  changes  on 
the  term  ''  Nature,"  they  may  well  imagine  that  some  few  others 
may  indeed  hope  to  succeed  in  their  ** favorite  studies  of  squaring 
the  circle^  before  they  can  comprehend  it — certainly  they  must 
look  beyond  that  **  Nature  "  which  is  bounded  by  **  four  walls !" 
and  which,  blmd  to  the  magnificence  of  the  Creation,  they  faceti- 
ously designate  as  ^'In-door  Nature,"  and  think  a  poet,  who  pre^ 
ferred  this  Nature,  to  be  in  the  same  file  with  Homer,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Dantb! 

Turning  from  a  critic  of  this  descripUon,  I  would  here  address 
some  particular  observations  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Campbell  made  an  unfortunate  appeal  to  Milton, 
with  respect  to  his  having,  in  his  sublimest  parts  of  Paradise  Lost, 
drawn  imagesyrom  art.  I  hope  to  be  excused,  if,  in  speaking  on 
this  point,  I  examine  somewhat  more  closely  Milton's  examples 
in  general. 

There  are  some  passages  which,  without  considering  the  cause, 
strike  almost  every  reader  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  and  mvcrfuBp* 
tary  dislike.  Some  of  these  passages  will  perhaps  instantly  occur. 
Who  does  not  draw  back  with  peculiar  distaste  from  those  passages 
where  the  Satanic  army  bring  their  great  guns  charged  with  the 
gunpowder?  Why  is  this  ?  Because  an  image  of  art  is- brought  too 
close,  and  too  immediately  and  distinctly  to  our  view !  The  same 
may  be  said,  when  the  Creator  applies  the  <'  golden  compasses"  to 
nark  the  orb  of  the  world!  The  image  is  taken  from  art,  and 
brought  too  distinctly  into  our  view !  The  same  may  be  said,  when 
Deam  and  Sin  build  a  '^  bridge"  from  Hell  to  this  world! 

These  images  from  art  are  all  too  manifestly  and  too  minutely  in 


\. 
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sight.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  general,  where  Milton  intro- 
duces images  from  art.  They  are  placed  before  us,  if  I  may  say 
so,  by  a  single  evanescent  touch — you  are  not  left  to  dwell  on  them 
^— and  most  commonly  some  epithet  is  added,  to  generalise  them 
v^ith  higher  imagery. 

Thus,  if  the  trumpet  is  mentioned,  an  indistinct  grandeur  is  given 
to  it  by  the  epithet  **the  abch-a n gel /riiwipe^"  The  wheels 
of  the  brazen  chariot  are  alive—-"  The  madding  wheels  of  bra^sen 
chariots  raged." 

,  If  Satan  lifts  his  shield,  it  is  the  "  rocky  orb  of  vast  circumfe- 
rence.*' The  "  swords"  are  *'  fiery  ;"  the  "  shields,"  "  two  b bight 
8nj»fs,  THAT  blaze' opposite." 

The  adjunct,  generally  taken  from  some  magnificent  object  in 
Nature,  subdues  what  has  a  too  mechanical  appearance,  and  this 
tends  to  exalt  the  image,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  imagination 
dwelling  too  minutely  on  it. 

Gold,  the  *  mpst  precious  stones,  are  often  added  as  epithets, 
where  the  naked  image  from  art  wants  exalting  :  in  other  cases,  a 
word  is  joined  for  the  sake  of  taking  off  and  shadowing,  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  too  distinctive  glare  of  an  artifitial  image. 

It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this  nice  propriety,  (which  in  Mil- 
ton, with  the  exception  of  some  passages,  appears  instinctive,) 
that  Cowley  is  generally  so  absurd  in  his  imagery, — as  when  be 
makes  art  and  nature  coachman  and  postilion,  &c. 

If  Cowley  had  used  the  image  of  the  angel  unfurling  Satan^s 
standard  from  the  "  staff ,"*  he  would,  probably,  have  minutely  des- 
cribed it.  Milton  scarce  touches  the  image ;  but  how  does  he 
instantly  exalt  it,  by  associating  it  with  the  most  striking  and  awful 
image  from  nature ! 

**  a  Cherub  tall, 
Who,  forthwith,  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurl'd 
The  Imperial  en&igUf  'which,  full  high  advanced, 
Shone,  like  a  meteor,  streaming  to  the  wind  P* 

The  building  of  Pandemonium  is  associated  with  ideas  of  super- 
earthly  POWEB.     When  it  rises 


(i 


Like  an  exhalation,  to  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies,'' 


every  thing  accords  with  the  ideas  of  immense  size  and  grandeur. 

Is  not  this  in  some  measure  destroyed,  when  Milton  speaks 
more  minutely  of  pilasters,  and  Doric  pillars,  and  architraves,  and 
cornice,  and  frieze  i  And  how  repulsive  is  the  image  (it  is  to  me) 
of  Belial  himself  digging  out  the  gold,  pounding  the  ore,  and  scum- 
ming the  dross ;  and  the  simile  of  the  ^*  sound  board,"  and  row  of 
pipes  of  the  organ ! 
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One  image  is  peculiar,  and  very  sublime^  in  the  use  of  an  iaiAg« 
drawn  froiln  art,  where  Satan 

'*  above  the  rest. 
In  shape  aad  gesture  proudly  emineot, . 

Stood,  LI&E  ▲  TOW'H." 

Here  is  an  instant  image  of  immoveable  strength:  but  if  the 
**  tower  "  had  been  particularised,  by  one  stroke  introducing  battle 
ments,  pinnacles,  corbeU,  &c.  the  image  would  have  lost  so  much 
grandeur;  but  *^  stood,  like  a  tower/'  at  once  coQveys  a  distinct 
idea  of  stately  and  immoveable  strength,  by  a  single  word ;  and  it 
may  here  be  observed,  having  spoken  of  the  ''  sounding-board  ''  of 
an  organ,  that  almost  all  musical  instruments^  as  sounding,  (not 
otherwise,)  are  poetical.  Why  f  Because  the  sound  instantly  as- 
similates it&eif  with  some  kindred  feeling  or  passion — as  the  flute 
with  tenderness,  the  viol  with  sprightliness,  the  trumpet  with  heroic 
animation.  Scott,  of  AmweU,  has  made  a  fine  and  original  u^ 
of  the  drum  by  the  association  of  sadness  and  pity«-*-  . 

*'  I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound, 

Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round.'' 

The  late  Mrs.  Shebidan  has  given  to  the  sound  ^^  of  the  violin" 
a  poetical  feeling,  which  is  as  nevv  as  beautiful  and  affecting,  where 
she  speaks  of  her  brother,  bringing  forth  those  tones  that  live  be- 
yond  the  touch  ! 

'<  Ah !  who,  like  him,  can  teach  .the  liquid  notes, 

So  soft,  so  stv«et,  so  eloquently  clear, 
To  LIVE  BEYOND  THE  TOUCH,  and  gently  float 

In  dying  modulations  ou  the  ear  V* 

But  let  us  look  a  little  farther  abroad. 

Take  any  work  of  art,  how  little,  considered  as  a  work  df  art, 
can  you  make  it  poetical,  without  adjuncts  from  Nature  !  - 

Take  useful  or  decorative  architecture^  statuary,  pictures,  <carv- 
ings,  music,  bridges,  aqueducts,  canals,  8cc. 

Take  an  elegant  mansion,  or  ,an  old  abbey  : — It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  say  which,  as  an  object,  is  most  poetical.  Undoubtedly 
that  which  is  rendered  more  interesting  by  various  moral  associ- 
ations and  picturesque  beauty.  Time,  that  leans  on^  the  reft  bat- 
tlements, brings  with  it  a  thousand  associations  of  sublimity  and  me- 
lancholy. These  are  most  poetically  affecting !  .  Even  external 
adventitious  circumstances  of  Nature  make  the  picture  more  pe«- 
cutiarly  and  intensely  interesting  : 

"  Scarce  a  tkkly  itrag&ling  flower 

Decks  the  rough  castle's  rifted  tower."— Warton. 

'*  He,  who  would  see  Melrose  aright. 
Must  sec  it  by  the  pale  moonlight.*  — Scott, 
But,  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  modern  poetry,  where  Nature 
makes  the  works  of  art  so  much  more  effectually  poetJcal,'is  to  be 
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fQUod  in  the  Gladiator  dying  in  the  Coliseum,  who  remembers, 

as  he  dies,  ''the  scenes  of  bis  infancy,  the  hut  of  his  mother,  on  the 

banks  of  the  Danube/'  • 

''I  see  before  me  tbe  Gladiator  lie:- 
He  leans  upon  his  hand  his  manly  brow; 
'    Consents  to  death,  but  cofi({uers  agony  : 
•     '    And  his droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low; 
And  from  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  sad  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  drops  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  bim.^-'He  is  gone 
Ere  ceased  the  inbuman  sound  which  naird  the  wretch 
who  won. ' 

.   .  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not*    His  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away : 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize; 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
Tkere  was  t;heir  Dacian  mother.    He,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  ! 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood.    Shall  he  expire, 
And  unavengM  ?  Arise,  ye  Goths^  and  glut  your  ire/'' 

In  the *' Faithful  Shepherdess"  of  Beaumont  and  Fletchbr 
are  two  similes,  immediately  succeeding  each  other,  one  from 
a  beautiful  image  in  nature,  the  other  from   a  common  one  of 

human  art — 

"  Holy  virgin,  I  will  dance 

Round  about  these  woods  as  quick 

As  THE  bubaktvg  LieB¥,and  piick 

Down  the  lawns,  and  down  the  vales. 

Faster  than  the  wivix-mill  sails  !" 
It  is  tbe  '^  sails  careering  in  the  wind"    that  gives  such  poetical 
effect   to  the  last  image*     How  ej^quisite  is  a  picture  from  the 

finest  poem  of  the  present  age — 

"  It  was  the  hour 
Of  vespers,  but  no  vesper-beli  was  heard, 
Norother  sovHd,  thzn  of  the  patiing  iiream.  ^    . 

Or  itork,  whoyflapping  with  wide  wing  the  mr^ 
Sought  her  broad  ne$t  upon  the  silent  tower  J^-^^ovtuzy. 
A  clock,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  not  very  poetical;  but  its  sound 
at  Bigiit  is  poetical  in  the  highest  degree :  more  so  when  associated 
wtUi  moral  feelings-r-tbe  time  past-rthe  time  perpetually  going  on 
-^Why  is  this?    Because  we  hear  the  sound — 

*<  As  if  an  angel  spoke/' 

A  striking  circumstance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Wilson's 
City  of  the  Plague.  The  clock  is  motionless!  There  is  no  poetry 
111  diis  circumstance,  abstractedly ;  but  how  deeply,  how  affect«> 
v^^y>  i*  it  rendered  poetry,  when  th"e  circumstance  that  has  caused 

*  This  has  been  already  spoken  of. 
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it  to  cease  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  b  felt  to  be  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  death  and  silence  of  a  multitudinous  city  almost  de- 
vastated ! 

This  point  is  so  certain,  so  clear,  that  I  feel  almost  lessened  in 
self-estimation^  that  it  should  appear  necessary  to  bring  any  proof 
of  what  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred,  of  common  sense  and  taste^ 
acknowledge  and  feel. 

The  two  greatest  works  of  art  that  are  introduced  in  andent 
poetry  are  the  carved  cup  in  Theocritus,  and  the  shield  of  Achil- 
les in  Homer.  But  how  is  the  description  of  these  works  of  art 
rendered  more  peculiarly  poetical,  by  animating  them,— by  making 
the  objects  represented  in  them  live,  and  become  as  if  a  part  of 
Nature !  The  dead  carding  is  not  remembered,  when  we  see  the 
old  fisher,  with  his  swelling  muscles,  near  the  gray  rock,  not  ^a 
the  cup,  but  as  in  the  very  landscapes  of  Nature.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  shield  :  the  creation,  the  snn,  the  moon,  the  concourse  of  ci- 
tizens, the  shepherds,  8cc.  all  are  represented,  not  as  in  dead  art, 
but  as  living  and  moving.  And  it  is  this  necessity  of  losing  as 
much  as  possible  the  idea  of  the  work  of  art,  and  fixing  the  eye 
and  thought  on  the  works  of  Nature  herself,  which  give  the  only 
interesting  and  most  poetical  charm. 

This  position  has  been  disputed  in  two  literary  journals,  to 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  look  for  sound  principles  of  critical 
investigation. 

The  first,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  now.  admits  what  it  at  first  did 
not:  at  least,  in  the  review  of  Campbell's  Specimens,  it  is 
said, 

**  They  incline  to  my  opinion !''  I  have  no  doubt,  the  more  they 
think  of  it,  or  the  more  Mr.  Jeffrey  thinks  of  it,  the  more  he 
will  be  inclined  to  admit  it.  I  have  ^the  same  opinion  of  the  most 
intelligent  writers  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  indeed  of  every 
one,  except  that  ^^  unfortunate  wight"  who  was  permitted  to  **  fret 
his  hour  upon  the  stage,"  to  talk  such  strange  nonsense  about 
"  In-door  Nature ! !" 

To  this  gentleman  I  shall  now  point  out,  by  way  of  apology  for 
representations  that  may  be  to  him  as  dark  as  Muggletonian  dreams, 
some  images  both  from  Art  and  Nature^  which  himself'  may 
estimate. 

CowL^Y  calls  Nature  ^postilion,  and  Art  a  coachman: 

**  Let  the  poitUioriy  nature,  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman,  art,  be  set — /' 

CowLEY,  whose  ''language  of  the  heart"  we  still  love,  notwith- 
standing these  vagaries,  seems  very  fond  of  images  drawn  from 
"  in-door"  nature.  So  he  says,  speaking  of  the  "  blue  sky,"  it 
would  make  an  admirable  waistcoat  for  an  arch-angel : 
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''  He  aU$  out  a  sUk  marUle  from  the  skies. 
Where  the  most  fprightly  azure  pleased  the  eyes." 

A  rainbow  also  forms  a  most  elegant  scHvf,Jitiedf  from  the  samt 

pattern,  with  the  same  scissarsof  art : — 

*^  Of  a  new  rainbow,  ere  it  fret  and  fade, 
The  choicest  piece  cut  out^  a  scarf  is  made/' 

Horace  says, 

'^Natubak  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  redibit;'' 

and  even  here,  in  spite  of  Cowley's  bad  taste^  which  I  have  no 
doubt  the  critic  will  approve,  Nature  steps  in,  and  we  have  one 
beautiful  image,  **  the  rainbow,  ere  it  fret  and  fade  r 

To  turn  from  the  poet  to  the  critic.  I  have  no  doubt  some  of 
the  images  from  art  here  brought  together,  have  been  much  more 
clear  to  him,  and  much  more  satisfactory,  than  the  *^  dreams"  of 
which  our  extracts  from  works  of  poetry  were  before  filled. 

Thus,  Artf  the  postilion,  and  Nature,  the  coachman,  and  the 
angel  in  a  new  cloak  of  sky*blub,  must  have  been  images  pro- 
bably congenial  to  his  h^rt;  and  who  can  leave  the  subject  without 
endeavouring  to  impress  on  the  imagination,  that  perhaps  the  most 
sublime  image  of  all  the  works  of  ''  in-door  nature,"  is  that  ''  king 
of  shreds  and  patches,"  who  once,  for  «  sight  of  '^  rural  nature," 
went  as  far  as  Brentford  !  and  asdiis  heroic  personage  is^  doubt- 
less, of  all  images  of  **  in-door  Nature"  the  most  aublime ;  so  the 
''  bird"  which  attends  him,  though  not  so  sublime  as  '^  ministrum 
fulminis  alitefn/'  must  be  ailmilted,;Of  all  images  of  in-door  nature, 
to  be  the  most  ft^dtt^f]^/. 

This  bird,  which  in  poetical  beauty  ^^  arches  its  head"  mare 
than  ''Jcertain  swans,"  is  vulgarly  called  a  goo^e ;  and  if  the  terri- 
ble bel  thought  as  necessary  for  thb  poetical  assemblage,  *^  Hell" 
yawns  i^om  beneafth, 

**  Flectere  tl  neqtteo  superos,  AcherotUa  mooeho  P* 

As  I  would  have  the  critical  admirer  of  the  sublime,  and 
beautiful,  and  terrible,  of  ^'in-door"  nature,  to  be  like  the 
Lo  N  G 1 N  us  of  Pope, 

"The  great  subline  he  draws,'' 

I  know  not  how  I  could  better  please  him,  than  by  comparing 
him  with  that  emblem  of  in-door  beauty  attendant  on  its  triumph- 
ant master,  and  generally  described  ''  as  hot  as  heavy,"  the  g  o  o  s  e  ! ! 
Begging  the  reader  to  pardon  this  involuntary  association,  I 
must  proceed  to  expose,  not  criticisth,  but  that  which  is  worse  than 
absurdity,  the  utter  destitution  of  all  feelings  fair  and  honorable  as  a 
controversialist.  I  must  expose  a  species  of  duplicity,  which  has 
no  example  in  the  character  of  him  whom  this  writer  defends,  and 
whom,  I  fear,  from  the  soreness  which  he  evinces,  when  some  ob- 
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vious  parts  of  his  character  are  tottehed,  he  more  nearly  resembles. 
I  make  thefollowiiig  remarks  on  the  criticism  ixt  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view with  pam. 

Reader^  in  the  ''  Invariable  Principles  of  iPoetry'*  ibit'  passage 
occurs :  ' 

r 

"  Now  I  would  put  to  jroii  a  few  plain  questions  ;  wkl  I  would 
beseech  you  not  to  ask  whether  I  mean  this  or  that,  for  I  think  you 
must  now  umlerstundwhat  I  do  mean.  I  would  beseech  you  also 
not  to  write  bMde  the  question,  but  answer  simply  and  plainly 
whether  you  think  that  the  sylph  of  Popi^^  ^*  trembling  over  the 
froth  of  a  coffee-cup/'  be  an  image  as  poetical  as  the  delicate  and 
quaint  Arietj  who  sings 

"  Where  the  bee  ssucks,  ihere  lurk  I ;" 
orthe  elv^s  of  Shakspearb — 

**  Spirits  of  another  sort, 
That  with  tne  morning  light  make  sport/' 

Whether  you  think  the  description  of  a  game  of  cards  be  as 
poetical^  supposing  the  execution  in  the  artists  equal,  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  walk  in  a  forest  ?  Whether  an  age  of  refinement  be  aa 
coudiTcive  to  pictures  of  poetry,  as  a  period  less  refined  (  Whe- 
ther passions,  affections,  &e.,  of  the  humau  heart,  be  not  a  higher 
source  of  what  is  pathetic  or  sublime  in  poetry,  than  manners  and 
liabits,'or  manners,  that  apply  only  to  artificial  life? 

**  ff  you  agree  with'  me,  it  is  all  1  meant  to  say  ;  if  not,  we  dif- 
fer, and  always  shall,  on  the  principles  of  poetical  criticism," 

I  believe  most  sincerely  that  every  reader,  without  exception^ 
will  understand  my  meaning  in  the  passage,  when  taken  toge- 
ther. 

Biit  the  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review  takes  the  Jirst  sentence, 
and  no  more — then  makes  a  poor  and  affected  banter,  thaf  Mr- 
Bo  wles  wants  explaining  Atins^^;"  when,  but  for  this  his  dishonest 
And  dishonorable  stratagem,  no  one  would  or  could  have  doubted 
his  meaning ! 

This  is  what  a  writer,  who  has  written  "  On  the  Quarrels  of  Au- 
thors," calls  *'  breaking  up  a  sentence,**  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  momentary  *'  mock-triumph !"  Are  such  "  arts'*  of  criticism, 
well  as  they  sceian  to  be  understood,  worthy  a  scholar — a  gentle- 
man ?  worthy  a  publication  as  distinguished  as  the  Quarterly  Re-^ 
view? 

Well  might  this  same  writer  say,  ^*  We  suspect  Mr.  Bowles 
does  not  like  criticism !'' 

Such  criticism,  connected  with  such  stratagems,  he  '*  doss  not 
LIKE,*'  and  trusts  he  never  shall. 

What  this  *'true  critic,  of  enlarged  views,"  talis '*fasm* 
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lONABbE  criticism/'  isy  b  geiMral,  equally  abhorrent  from 
Ihe  priiiciplefl  of  every  uprif^t  nfwi  r and,  dittiiiguisbed  aa  are  aofoe 
of  the  masterly  and  eloquent  articUs  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  aa 
far  as  poetry  and  works  of  taste  are  coaoaroed^  the  writers  have  at 
least  evinced  their  sincenV'^  in  one  respect,  that  is,  to  have  ''no 
principles''  at  all!  either  in  ppetry  or  criticianu 

Havii^  thus  replied  to  what  appears  most  esaential  in  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  Quarterly,  [  would  willingly  part  with'  my  Review«(r ; 
but  a  few  words  more  may  be  added  on  his  concluding  observa- 
tions respecting  the  poetical  character  of  him.  whos^ife  and  wjri- 
tings  have  caused  these  animadversions.  ^        . 

It  is  said,  **  In  vain  would  our  populace  of  poets  'd^Mtngi  them- 
selves from  Pope,  because 

'^  He  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moralized  his  song.'\<    ^ . 

Answer.  Where  he  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moralized\  his  song,  hisr 
province  is  no  longer  that  of  imagination  and  PASSioi^  ;  it  is,  and 
it  must  be, ''  truth  and  morals,"  and  nof  imaginatipu  and  passio6,*' 
the  highest  sources  of  the  terrible,  sublime,  pathetic,  and  beautiful 
in  poetry.  But  who, ''  among  the  populace  of  poets,"  would  'ear 
trange"  themselves  from  Pope  I  know  not.  He  has  attained  an 
unquestioned,  an  unrivalled  place,  in  his  own  line  of  poetry,  from 
which  1  should  pity  any  one  who  could  wish  or  attempt  to  remove 
him.  His  excellence  in  bis  art  is  unrivalled,  and  I,  for  one,  have 
admitted  that  he  stands  before  every  poet  in  his  line  of  art,  ancient 
or  modem. 

Is  Horace  no  great  poet?  is  Juvenal  no  great  poet? 
Are  Ovid,  Tibullus,*  Catullus,  no  great  poets?  I  have 
already  said,  and  I  must  repeat,  his  Eloisa  stands  as  much  above 
the  elegies  of  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid,  as  his  satires  are 
above  those  of  Juvenal  and  Horace.  Will  the  reader  believe 
I  have  said  this  distinctly  and  unreservedly  before? 

If,  in  looking  over  what  is  remarked  specifically  of  the  Satires, 
I  have  dwelt  too  much  on  his  bitter  tone  of  personal  invective,  it 
was  not  for  want  of  feeling  his  beauties  that  I  did  not  say  more,  but 
because  1  thought,  on  these  points,  it  was  excellence  that  all  admit- 
ted. 1  have  endeavoured  to  show  upon  what  principles  his  line  of 
poetry  could  not  be  pronounced  the  most  excellent,  whilst  Homer 
andSHAKSPEARE,  and  Sophocles,  and^£uRiPiDES,live;  and 
to  prevent  that  confusion  which  often  arises  when  we  pronounce  that 
this  poet,  or  that  painter,  is  at  the  head  of  his  art !  But,  1  should 
think  that  not  only  the ''  populace  of  poets,'*  but  all  who  have  any  dis- 
criminating sense  and  taste;  who,  whilst  they  know  what  distinguishes 
Milton  and  DaKte,  know  also  what  distinguishes  Pope;  who 
read  him,  and  recur  to  him,  as  much  as  they  do  who  think  he  is  ''dis- 
paraged," have  admitted,  and  cheerfully  admit,  that  he  carried  his  art 
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to  the  hii^ictt  p<Miit  of  escdkoce,  as  far  as  his  own  ezcdkoce,  in 
Us  own  lineywas  concemcd;  dnt  all  who  went  before,  in  this 
line,  never  reaped,  and  all  who  come  after  probably  never  will 
reacfa^  diis  excellence;  that  be  will  still  remain  unrivalled  for  ^  tbe 
correctness  and  ddicacy  of  his  taste,  as  well  as  the  vigor  of  his 
judgment;'' that  in  ''poetical  expression"  and  versification,  (with 
some  abatements  in  the  latter,)  he  will  be  superior,  as  long  as 
poetical  expression  and  exquisite  versification  distinguish  his  spe- 
cies ^of  excellence ;  but  that,  neverdieless,  ''nature,''  not  man- 
ners«-passiO|i  and  ims^nation,  not  "  truth"  or  morals — will  af- 
ford the  hji^^sst  specimens  of  the  works  of  a  great  poet,  provided 
the  execsktiot^eqvaiB  the  subject,  in  spite  ot  Quarterly  Reviewers 
and  all  the  i^amilt  of  Gilchbists,  or  D'Isbablis,  in  the 
world!  '- 
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